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NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCR 

New  Orleans,  May  ith,  1846. 
Be  it  resolvedf  That  this  Chamber  highly  approves  of  the  Commercial    Re- 
TiEW,  a  periodical  established  in  this  city  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  and  recom- 
mends it  to  the  patronage  of  the  commercial  community. 

SAMUEL  J.  PETERS,  President. 
Charles  Brioos,  Secretary, 
Sir  :  I  prefix  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  wutntmaudy  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city,  last  evening. 

Respectfully,  Charles  Briggs,  Sec. 

To  J.  J).  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 


CHARLESTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Charleston,  October  26^,  1846. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  held  this  evening,  the  following  resolutions  were, 
after  a  few  preparatory  remarks,  introduced  by  Col.  J.  Gadsden,  and  being  se- 
conded, were  adopted  by  the  Chamber. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commercial  Review,  edited  in  New  Orleans  by  our  fellow- 
citizen,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  most 
favorable  influence  on  the  Commercial  interests  of  the  South  and  West. 

Resolved,  That  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  it  has  been  commenced,  and  the 
able  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  pages  (as  foreshadowing  on  the  future 
the  promises  of  the  past),  strongly  recommend  the  Review  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Southern  community,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston  feel  gra- 
tified at  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  public  this  testimony  in  its  favor. 

On  motion  of  A.  Moise,  jr.,  Esq., 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  De  Bow,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  city. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

William  B.  Heriot,  Secretary, 


SOUTHERN  RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  May,  1846. 

On  motion  of  A.  G.  Summer,  Esq., 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  our  late  fellow-citizen,  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  Esq.,  now  of  New  Orleans,  hereafter  intends  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 
the  Commercial  Review  to  the  railroad  interest  in  the  South ;  we  therefore  heart- 
ily recommend  that  work  to  the  patronage  of  those  persons  interested  in  such 
enterprises. 
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DE  BOW'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  5 

A   MONTHLY   JOURNAL   OF    TRADE,    AGRICULTURE,    COMMERCE, 
COMMERCIAL  POUTT,  MANUFACTURES,   INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS, Ac 

|)iibli0l)eb  iEnontl)!^,  in  tl)t  Cttg  of  JSm  dSfxltans. 

Teimi  U  per  Ammm,  in  adTanee. 

Advocating  the  interests  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Commercial  Review  will 
not  be  the  less  mindful  of  the  great  interests  of  Tbide,  Commerce  and  Aori- 
cuLTTTRE  throaghout  the  World— Commerce  in  its  various  and  multiform  rela- 
tions— in  its  History,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics ;  Commercial  commodities ; 
regulations  of  Trade,  inter-State  and  inter-National ;  Treatisi ;  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Tariff,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations ;  Enterprises  of  Com- 
merce, in  Shippino,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  Navigation,  etc. ;  Mer- 
cantile Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modem; 
Banking  Insurance,  Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guaranty,  Brokerage, 
Bankruptcy,  Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
Piracy,  GUiarantine  and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc. ;  Commarcial 
Litbraturs  and  Bioorapht. 


PBOSPECTDS  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES. 

This  work  has  been  regularly  published  nearly  two  years.  Its  success  has 
been  signal  throughout  the  whole  Southern  and  Western  Country,  and  its 
subscription  list  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  this  brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
Southern  work,  and  the  strongest  innuence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices 
have  been  received  from  every  source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown 
did  space  permit.    The  Commercial  Review  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

CemmeRe  and  Agrienltiire  of  the  Sonthern  and  Westeni  States, 

and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS, 

in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  but  have  secured  the  best  results.  The  papers  which 
have  appeared  upon  Sugar  and  upon  Cotton,  upon  Tobacco  and  Rice,  and  Manu- 
pactures,  upon  the  Progress  of  our  Commercial  Relations  with  all  nations, 
and  upon  Mexico,  may  be  stated  as  examples.  Indeed,  this  has  been  admitted 
from  many  sources.  Although  devo^ed  in  its  aims  to  the  development  and  exhi- 
bition of  the 

Besonrees  of  the  Sonth  and  West, 

the  Commercial  Review  neglects  no  view  of 

Ameriean  and  European  Industry  and  Enterprise, 

in  every  department,  and  must  be  of  equal  value  to  American  Citizens  wherever 
they  are  found.  Is  Uiere  a  section  of  the  union,  too,  or  an  interest  which  has  no 
concern  with  the  progress  and  resources  of  the  GREAT  WEST,  of  which  the 
Commercial  Review  is  the  faithfal  exponent  1 
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ty  COMMBRCIAL   RBTIBW. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

If  the  Index  of  contents  now  published  were  not  sufficient  evidence  of  what  the 
work  has  been  and  is,  we  might  remark  that  it  has  been  highly  commended  to  us, 
among  others,  by  the  Hon.  HenxF  Clay,  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoan,  Hon.  J.  Q,.  Adams, 
Hon.  Levi  Wocxibnry,  Hon.  £.  Burke,  Patent  office,  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence,  Hon. 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  most  imixHtant  chambers  of  Ck>mmerce,  etc.,  etc.  A  host  of 
letters  might  be  easily  published,  and  notices  from  Journals  of  highest  character ; 
as  the  UnioH  and  National  Intelligencer,  Courier  and  Enquirer,  CKarkstan  Courier, 
Mercury,  Palrioi,  and  News,  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer;  all  the  New  Orleans 
papers  and  others  throughout  the  country — Skinner^s  JParmcrs'  Library,  Hunt^s 
Merchants^  Magazine,  SinvaunuCs  London  Colonial  Review,  etc.,  etc. 


ImpioTemeiits  for  the  Fonrth  Tolmne. 

At  the  opening  of  a  FOURTH  VOLUME,  it  is  well  to  state  that  there  are 
many  great  and  important  improvements  now  in  course  of  preparation,  which 
must  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Review,  some  of  which  this 
number  will  evidence. 

1.  Regular  monthly  Summaries  of  American  Commerce  will  be  prepared  by  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  upon  such  subjects  in  the  Union. 

2.  A  similsa  European  Correspondence  is  secured,  and  publications  will  be  made. 

3.  No  pains  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  pens  of  the  ablest  American  writers 
for  the  work. 

4.  A  series  of  papers  will  be  published  beginning  with  the  present  niunber,  and 
extending  through  one  or  two  years,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  and  other  col- 
laborators upon 

I.  Sugar. 

II.  Cotton  and  Cotton  Manufactures. 

III.  Statistics  and  Resources  op  the  Great  West. 

A  regular  series  will  also  be  published  upon  8Uk,  Wool,  Hemp,  and  similar  sub- 
jects of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  first  of  the  series  appearing  in  our 
November  or  December  Number  upon  Silk,  being  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
paper,  full  even  to  details,  from  an  able  and  practical  pen,  aided  by  all  the  statis- 
tics, of  the  Patent  office,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  This  Treatise 
will  be  invaluable. 

5.  A  Department  of  American  Mercantile  Biographt  will  be  embraced,  of 
leading  characters  taken  from  the  Merchant  Classes  in  every  section  of  the 
Union,  embellished  with  Steel  Engravings,  a  feature  to  be  first  introduced  by  us 
in  this  country.  These,  in  addition  to  the  engravings  we  have  already  published, 
and  icood-cutf,  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  publication.  Maps,  etc.,  will,  if 
possible,  be  introduced. 

6.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work,  paper,  binding,  etc.,  will  be  of  the 
most  superior  order,  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  publication. 

7.  The  work  will  be  enlarged,  and  will  contain 

■oBthly,  from  IB  to  U8  Pages,  in  Close  Type, 

and  annually  be  embraced  within 

TWO  HANDSOIE  TOIUMES  OF  SH  HUNDRED  PAGES  EiCE. 

This  is  an  increase  of  size  equal  to  one-third  over  previous  numbers  and  volumes 
a  The  work  will  be  sUreotyped,  and  issued  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
and  furnished  to  subscribers  without  delay,  and  in  the  most  secure  manner ;  great 
improvements  having  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  our  office. 

The  subscription  price  win  be  unchanged,  but  the  greatest  promptness  in  pay- 
mento  will  be  required  from  subscribers.  We  beg  each  of  them  to  make  use  of 
this  paper  in  acting  as  our  friendly  agent  to  increase  the  circulation.  We  would 
be  glad  to  present  our  work  witkoul  charge,  for  one  year,  to  any  one  who  would 
procure  ikrte  permanent  subscribers  and  forward  us  the  monev  in  advance. 

We  have  kept  our  promises  in  the  past,  as  the  Commercial  Review  will  evince, 
and  shall  keep  them  in  fature. 
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COMMERCIAL   RBTISW.  V 


Bound  Tolumei  of  Commercial  Beriew  for  1846. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  a  repriiU  of  these  in  ttoo  Handsome  Volumes  will 
be  issued  about  the  1st  of  November  from  the  press.  The  style  of  execution  and 
finish  is  most  superior.  As  the  numbers  for  1846  have  great  value  and  were 
much  sought,  and  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  them  for  many  months  back 
to  our  orders,  this  re-fmblicalitm  must  pass  through  a  very  large  edition.  We 
have  not,  however,  ventured  to  print  many  at  first,  but  only  to  supply  our  orders, 
Ac.  Those  persons  who  woula  complete  their  sets,  had  better  do  so  at  onoe ; 
and  all  of  our  subscribers,  new  as  well  as  the  old,  will  be  furnished  the  Volumes 
for  1846,  bound  in  very  superior  rtyle^  for  the  subscription  price  remitted  us,  witkinU 
any  extra  charge  for  binding.  We  are  ready  to  supply  from  the  beginning,  and 
ofier  these  accommodations  that  all  may  have  the  work  complete.  This  arrange- 
ment to  extend  to  no  other  Volume. 


Editort  of  Newspapers  not  KeeeiTing  the  BeTiew, 

Who  will  remit  us  two  dollars^  and  acknowledge,  occasionally^  the  Numbers 
of  the  work,  and  the  Circular  we  send  them  nov,  will  receive  it  for  one  year.  We 
should  be  happy  to  furnish  the  press,  who  have  been  so  liberal  to  us  in  the  past, 
wiihout  charge,  but  the  expenses  are  too  great ;  we,  however,  make  what  may  be 
considered  a  liberal  offer. 


A  PBEIIUI. 

We  will  present  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  and  the  moneys 
without  postage  or  discount,  the  Revieiofor  1846,  in  one  complete  Volume,  bownd. 


The  Third  Tolome  of  Commereial  Beview,  for  1847, 

Is  illustrated  with  ^andsome  Steel  Enqra vinos  and  Wood  Cuts,  represent- 
ing the  CiTT  op  New  Orleans,  the  Balize  at  the  Mouth  op  the  Mississippi 
River  in  1804  and  1847,  the  Isthmus  op  Tehuantepec,  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
BOAD  Route  to  the  Pacipic  Ocean.  . 


Artieles  for  Commereial  Beyiew. 

We  announce  the  following  list  of  subjects  for  the  coming  Volumes,  and  invite 
contributions : 

The  prospect  of  American  Hemp ;  the  Copper  and  Lead  resources  of  the  North- 
west; the  Gold  Mines  of  the  South;  United  States  Mint  and  Branches;  the 
Value,  Character  and  Tests  of  Soil  in  the  South  and  West;  The  Pilot  System 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans;  Changes  in  the  Mississippi  river;  its  banks  and 
mouth ;  Summer  Seats  on  the  Gulf  and  Texas  coasts ;  Internal  Improvement 
Schemes  at  the  South  and  West ;  Texas  as  a  State  ;  The  Santa  Fe  anq  Mexican 
Trade ;  Our  position  with  Mexico ;  New  Orleans  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future ; 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Stales;  Sketches  of  Southern  and  Western  Cities; 
Manufactures  of  the  South  and  West ;  Sketches  of  the  Biography  of  Eminent 
Practical  Citizens ;  Rssays  on  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Decisions,  etc. ; 
Lafitte;  Coins;  The  Polar  Seas;  Weights  and  Measures ;  American  Treaties; 
Canals ;  American  Railroads ;  Steam  Navigation ;  The  Mines ;  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing; Western  Rivers;  Southern  Manufactures;  Trade  in  Breadstuffs;  Com- 
merce of  Cuba ;  Light-house  System ;  Coast  Survey ;  Iron  and  Coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Florida;  Resources  of  North  Carolina;  Virginia;  Trade,  &c.,  Balti- 
more, New  York,  Boston ;  Lumber  Trade  of  Maine,  &c. ;  British  Colonial 
Trade;  Trade  of  European  Powers;  American  Fisheries;  The  Slave  Ctuestion; 
The  Ocean;  The  Printing  Art ;  Naval  Stores;  Provisions;  Production  Ardent 
Spirits ;  The  Book  and  Paper  Business. 

Letters  in  relation  to  the  Review  will  be  directed,  post-paid,  to  the  editor, 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  or  to  the  publisher, 

B.  F.  DE  BOW, 
Office  of  Commercial  Review,  New  Orleans.  ^ 

\^  It  is  desirable  that  all  past  accounts  shall  be  early  closed :  agents  will 
please  exert  themselves.  Specimens  of  the  Review  for  examination  will  be  sent 
(o  refpfmsihlr.  persons  who  apply. 

Advertisements  inserted  on  stitched  leaves  and  cards  on  accommodating  terms* 
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fi  COMMXEGIAL   BXTIXW. 

W«!  Will  be  midoMd  for  eztraetiog  from  the  mait  of  notices  in  oar  posseasiaa 
two  or  thr«e  wnich  happen  at  this  instant  to  be  at  hand.  It  is  better,  however, 
that  this  wfffk  should  speak  for  itself. 

Prom  UwU'i  Merekani^  Magazine. 

"  Da  Bow's  CoMMCRCtAL  RsTiBW  for  Majr  contains  much  yalnable  matter  of 
a  C<mimercial  and  Miscellaneons  character.  It  has  reached  its  seveiUeeiUk  Num- 
ber, which  is,  in  oar  opinion,  the  best  of  the  series.    Success  to  our  name-sake. 

**  l*he  No.  for  June  and  July  opens  with  an  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  paper, 
on  the '  Rfjmance  of  Louisiana  History,'  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Gayane, 
Secretary  of  that  State.  There  are  also  articles  of  value  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  South,  on  the  introduction  of  new  products,  as  the  vine,  the  cork, 
camphor,  flax.  etc. ;  and  the  cotton-worm,  in  iu  history,  character,  visitations,  etc, 
fonns  thf!  sub/<*ct  of  another  article.  Dr.  Hort,  of  New  Orleans,  has  furnished  a 
scinitlflc  analysis  of  Texas  sugar  soils.  But  the  paper  which  has  interested  us 
the  nifmt,  is  that  entitled  '  Commercb  and  Agriculture  Subjects  of  Universitt 
IffSTRtrcTioif,'  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Review,  in  which  he 
sQbmitN  the  plan  of  a  Professorship  of  Public  Economy,  Commerce,  and  Statistics 
for  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  plan  has  our  heart?  approval,  and  will, 
we  trunt,  rre  long  be  adopted  by  some  of  our  higher  institutions.  The  article  oo 
'CifARLKirroit  AND  ITS  RcsouRCRs,'  wc  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  in  a  future 
oumliRr  of  this  Magaxlne." 

Prom  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Times. 

"  Dk  Row's  CoMMRRCiAL  RcviBW.^This  able  exponent  of  the  position,  exigen- 
cies, pnwpects,  dbc.,  of  the  trade  and  commerce,  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  the  South  and  west,  comes  to  us  in  its  present  issue  in  a  double  form,  contain- 
ing the  June  and  July  numbers  under  one  cover.  There  are  fifteen  original  arti- 
olos,  rnrh  of  which  nas  its  particular  merit.  They  treat  of  subjects  embracing 
almost  pvrry  interest  connected  with  the  development  of  Southern  and  Western 
proNpnriiy,  and  we  may  add.  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first  article,  of  Southern 
and  WnNtrrn  rcAnoment.  Article  No.  5  is  eminently  deserving  notice,  as  the 
matlrr  brought  forward  in  it  is  of  n  character  that  imperatively  addresses  itself  to 
our  iiKwl  jtroniinrnl  intrrost.  Sha^l  not  Commerce  have  a  chair  in  the  newly 
psfabUnhnf  llnlvrrsily  of  Louiriiana — (Commerce,  the  all-in-all  of  our  wealth  1 
Wi*  iMiiuMir  with  the  wlitor,  that  without  a  Professorship  of  'Statistics' — a 
Sflnirn  tiinbrnoiiig  surh  n  vnrirty  of  subjects,  all  united  under  the  head  of  Indus- 
try, ill  llN  vnrlouii  NppUratlons,  remote  and  near— <hc  University  will  be  compara- 
llvnly  II  llltilrMM,  liiPrt  inaM,  while  'STATISTICS'  wiU  strip  it  of  its  monkish 
tlulliii«M  Niiii  )iNMiivitnrM«.  and  invest  it  by  iu*  practical  quality,  with  that  vitali^ 
wjili'h  iihnll  1n«,  and  is.  rnaraoteristic  of  our  age  and  nation.  The  whole  publi- 
i*Nlltiii,  III  its  Nrvt«ral  d(«pArtment«,  evinces  talent  and  extraordinary  industry.^' 

Pntm  the  Cimeortiia  IiiMligenctr,  of  Louisiana, 

"  'V\\^  tfi^Hl  litdUKirv  and  ability  with  which  this  periodical  has  addressed  itself 

In  iho  wiihiN  Niid  pirtrlloal  iutert«Mti«  of  the  |KH>ple  ol  the  South  and  West,  have  se- 

(•iihMt  itii  It  A  liiMh  and  miabliiihcHi  rrputaiion.  and  manv  powerful  and  zealous frienda 

Niiitiii|(  ili0  iiKMi  ruU)(htrn«Ml  and  phtduotivr  clasitcs  in  this  and  contiguous  States. 

Alii»itilv  httVi*  mnny  artiolctH  anivrnnHl  in  it  which  have  been  deemed  of  inesti- 

iliHliln  (nmmIU  Iu  thoa<^  rnirngtHl  In  Sugar  and  Cotton  culture.    Of  some  of  these 

Rilirlo*.  ii  Unm  \vfip\\  said  by  cititons  of  Louisiana,  distinguished  alike  by  their 

trlvttii'  ctioii|lriio0  and  public  «t««l.  that  each  of  them  was  worth  the  subscription 

irli«c«  ol  iwi«ntv  yfars  to  thr  work.    Their  value  is  not  ima^nary  or  prospective. 

lUl  iiiiiucdiAii*  and  n^al,  and  comes  home  to  the  daily  pursuits  of  the  planter  ana 

m«*rt'hiiiil  and  all  inlertisied  in  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  Sooth-west 

*'  Tilt'  Uftv  lew  iinpr«>ves  with  every  succeeding  number.  It  has  been  greatly  beau- 
tlrtiHl  U\  tv|H)graphical  exeiMiiion  and  otherwise  lately,  and  is  now  one  of  the  moat 
haitd^tMiio  iikoulhlv  periiHlicals  in  the  world,  as  well  as  decidedly  the  most  practical, 
laburioun  and  useiXil  publication  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

R  J*  -^  je;>/riidid  strel  engraving  of  Stephen  Girard  accompanies 
IJU*  September  No. — tke  Arst  of  a  series  of  ••  Eminent  Merchants.'' 

H.  LONG  A  BROTHER, 

39  Ann  Street,  New  York. 
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Art.  I.— THE  DIGNITY  ANB  IIFOBTINCS  OF  COHlERCEr 

ILLUSTRATED    IN   THE    HISTORY   AND    PROGRESS    OF   THE    GREAT 
WESTERN    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES    OF   OUR    COUNTRY. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  witness  the  spirited  and  successful 
effort  to  disseminate  the  advantages  of  literature  throughout  the 
commercial  circles  of  a  large  city ;  for  the  numbers,  the  energy,  and 
the  wealth  of  this  class,  render  it  important  that  their  intellectual  and 
moral  character  should  be  cultivated,  and  their  influence  well  directed. 

In  estimating  the  relative  standing  and  influence  of  the  diflerent 
classes  of  our  population,  there  are,  I  think,  two  very  grave  mistakes 
usually  committed  :  one  of  which  assigns  the  highest,  place  in  the 
scale  of  merit  to  manual  labor,  while  the  other  disdains,  as  low  and 
coarse,  all  that  partakes  of  physical  exertion  :  by  the  one  class,  the 
farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  mechanic,  arc  lauded  as  wielding  the  cre- 
ative power  by  which  all  the  elements  of  wealth  are  brought  into 
existence  ;  by  the  other,  the  members  of  the  learned  professions  are 


•  The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  Judge  Hall,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  AKAociation  of  uincinnaii,  and  read  before  them.  It  abounds 
in  hiMoric  interest,  and  emanates  from  one  of  the  most  giAed  minds  in  the  west — 
the  author  also  of  several  works  upon  that  region. 

The  Mercantile  Association  of  Cincinnati  evidences  great  prosperity.  Its 
Annual  Report  for  1847  has  been  politely  furnished  us  by  James  Lupton,  E>q., 
Correspojuiijig  Secretary^  with  a  communication  from  which  we  make  this  extract : 
"  The  intimate  commercial  relations  of  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  and  many 
other  reasons  judiciously  presented,  should,  I  think,  procure  for  your  Commercial 
Review  a  subscription  list  in  this  city  at  least  equal  to  any  in  our  western  or 
south-western  cities.  The  press,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  has  spoken  of  your  journal 
with  unqualified  praise." 

The  Mercantile  Association  are  now  the  owners  in  perpetuity  of  a  suit  of 
rooms  in  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  Its  newspaper  list  includes 
^  daily  papers,  3  tri-wr^ekly.  1  semi-weekly,  12  wet?kly,  and  2  somi-mt>nihly.  Its 
magazine  list  7  quartfrlies,  1  bi-monihly,  9  monthly,  and  1  weekly.  Within  the 
nasi  year  the  library  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  246  vols. — donations  of 
»♦-— magazine  vi^lumes  32 — aggregate  cost,  $282  46.  Whole  number  of  books 
in  the  library,  4781).  Number  of  new  members  in  1846,  283,  viz.:  3  life,  19B 
active,  82  honorary — whole  numl)er  of  members,  1007.  viz.,  61)  life,  and  938  active 
and  honorar}'.    Receipts  in  1846,  from  all  sources,  $7,957  59.    From  the  donors' 
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revered  as  the  depositories  of  all  knowledge,  the  makers  and  arbiters 
of  public  opinion ;  and  these  respective  classes  have  been  courted 
and  flattered  by  those  who  have  sought  to  rise  upon  the  breath  of 
popular  favor. 

The  truth  lies,  we  suppose,  between  these  extremes.  While  we 
concede  to  the  hard  hand  of  labor,  a  vast  amount  of  power,  utility, 
and  consequent  influence,  and  grant  to  intellect  and  education  the 
force  of  a  mighty  lever,  it  will  require  but  little  reflection  to  satisfy 
us  that  the  resources  of  this  country  are  controled  chiefly  by  that 
class,  which  in  our  peculiar  phraseology  we  term  **  the  business  com- 
munity," embracing  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  occupa- 
tions of  buying  and  selling,  exchanging,  importing  and  exporting 
merchandise,  and  including  the  banker,  the  broker,  and  the  under- 
writer. In  a  population  so  active  as  ours,  and  spread  over  so  wide 
an  expanse  of  territory,  with  lands  so  prolific,  a  climate  so  diversified, 
productions  so  various,  mineral  treasures  so  vast,  and  facilities  for 
interior  navigation  so  great,  the  pursuit  of  commerce  must  form  a 
prominent  occupation.  The  commercial  and  fiscal  concerns  of  such 
a  people  cannot  be  otherwise  than  important.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  they  employ  more  of  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and 
the  intellect  of  the  American  people,  than  all  other  employments  and 
professions  united.  Vast  and  vastly  diversified,  they  extend  to  every 
place,  and  are  interwoven  with  every  occupation.  Commerce  is 
limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  civilized  intercourse.  Wherever 
men  congregate  in  social  life,  it  is  there  ;  in  the  most  obscure  hamlet 
it  is  found  among  the  first  elements  of  the  most  simple  form  of  so- 
ciety ;  in  the  proudest  metropolis,  it  employs  the  highest  energies  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  is  seen  in  the  most  magnificent  displays  of 
wealth  and  power.  The  vast  navies  that  circumnavigate  the  globe 
are  hers,  great  cities  acknowledge  her  sway,  her  merchants  are 
princes,  the  revenues  of  mighty  nations  are  under  her  control.  She 
is  the  arbitress  of  war  and  peace. 


names  we  select  the  followlDg,  as  most  liberal  and  worthy  of  preservation  and 
imitation : 


W.  G.  Brcese, 
Edmund  Dexter, 
Chns.  G.  Springer, 
Griffin  Taylor, 
John  6.  Kflgour, 
R.  B.  Bowler, 
John  R.  Coram, 
J.  H.  Gioesl)eck, 
J.  D.  &>  C.  Jones, 
L'Hommedieu  &  Co 
Niles  &  Co. 
Taylor  &  l£lJis, 
Marston  Allen, 
Daniel  Ames, 
J.  S.  Balis  6l  Co. 


S300  B.  Bovlan,  100 

300  Burrows  &  Co.  100 

300  G.  Carlisle,  100 

300  R.  &  G.  Crawford,      100 

2.50  J.C.  Culbertson  &  Co.  100 

200  Davidson,Tyler  ACo.lOO 

200  C.  Donaldson  &  Co.    100 

200  Calvin  Fletcher,  100 

200  Waller  Gregory,         100 

200  J.  C.  Hall,  100 

200  Harrison  &  Hooper,   100 

200  Hunnewell  &.  Hill,     100 

100  Rukard  Huid,  100 

100  R.  W.  Lee,  100 

100  !  Nicholas  Longworth,  100 


B.  Mathewson,  100 

N.  Meriweather,  100 

T.  &  C.  Neavi',  100 

T.  O'Shaughnessy,  100 

W.  &.  R.  P.  Rcsor,  100 

M.  B.  Ross  &  Co.  100 

R.  R.  Springer,  100 

Charies  Stetson,  100 

A.  M.  Tavlor  «&  Co.  100 

Wm.  Watts,  100 

J.  D.  Wheeler,  100 

L.  Whiicman,  lOO 

Wm.  Woodnut,  100 

L.  Wonhington,  100 

John  Bailey,  146 


John  W.  Hartwell,  President 
George  T.  Stedman,  Vice  President, 
James  Lcpton,  Orrresponding  Sec'y. 
Joseph  C.  Butler,  Recording  Sec^y. 
£.  B.  HiNMAN,  TVtam/rer, 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS,  1847. 


Thomas  R.  BiU(>s, 
James  Tawsb  Annan, 
Benoni  Sprague, 
C.  Taylor  Joni-is, 
Wm.  I.  Whitjucan, 
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^  Directors, 
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Under  the  influence  of  that  fell  spirit  of  demagoguism  which  has 
swept  over  our  land,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  flatter  the  Bgricul- 
iural  and  laboring  classes,  because  they  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
wield  tJie  greatest  power  at  the  ballot  boxes  ;'whi]e  a  systematic  eflfort 
has  been  made  to  decry  the  merchant  and  the  banker,  and  to  stigma- 
tize their  business  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  We  might  pass  over  these  incendiary  doctrines  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wide-spread  mischief 
which  they  work,  by  deluding,  to  their  own  injury,  the  numerous 
classes  whom  they  are  intended  to  cajole  and  flatter.  The  laborer 
and  mechanic  are  taught  to  dislike  the  banker,  whose  means  furnish 
them  with  daily  employment,  and  the  farmer's  mind  is  diligently  im- 
bued with  a  settled  hatred  for  the  mercliant,  without  whose  assistance 
his  crops  would  rot  upon  the  field.  The  prosperity  of  the  country, 
its  peace,  its  character,  and  its  credit,  are  deeply  afl^ected  by  the  too 
successful  influence  of  these  wretched  intrigues.  The  masses  are 
imbued  with  the  opinion  that  wealth  and  poverty,  commerce  and  la- 
bor, education  and  the  want  of  education,  constitute  hostile  interests ; 
and  the  legislative  halls  are  disgraced  by  an  abject  subserviency 
to  those  prejudices,  which  has  banished  justice,  and  patriotism,  and 
manly  freedom  of  thought,  from  that  high  sanctuary  of  sovereign 
power.  Even  the  bench  has  not  been  free  from  these  pernicious 
opinions,  and  demagogues  have  been  found  so  hardened  and  so  daring 
as  to  carry  into  that  sacred  tribunal  the  profligate  pledge  of  party 
obedience,  and  to  consummate  there  the  atrocious  proscription  of  in- 
dividuals and  classes. 

It  appears  by  the  census  of  1840,  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
Ohio  engaged  in  Commerce,  in  Agriculture,  and  in  Mechanical  La- 
bors and  Trades,  was  as  follows  : 

In  Agriculture, 273,579 

Manufactures,  Mechanics,  and  Trades,     .    66,;J65 
In  Commerce, 9,201 

By  this  showing,  it  appears  that  the  disparity  between  these  classes 
is  very  great,  that  the  oppression  attempted  to  be  practised  by  the 
many  over  the  few,  is  at  least  safe  to  the  agents  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment ;  and  that  however  abject  and  unjust,  however  repugnant 
to  the  constitutional  principles  of  equality  and  democracy,  such  ap- 
peals to  the  prejudices  of  the  mass  may  be,  the  demagogues  who  use 
them,  do  so  in  the  confldence  of  an  impunity  guarantied  by  an  odds 
of  thirty  to  one  in  their  favor. 

The  streams  of  water  which  aflford  beneficent  supplies  of  that 
necessary  element  to  our  city,  arc  distributed  by  the  force  of  a  pow- 
erful engine.  Situated  at  a  distance,  and  silently  performing  its  ap- 
pointed (jflice,  its  gigantic  action  is  unobserved  by  the  mass  of  human 
beings  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  incessant  labor — who  derive  re- 
freshment, comfort,  health,  and  perhaps  life  itself  from  its  operations- 
Through  the  agency  of  thai  powtrful  machine,  the  healthful  current 
circulates  throughout  all  the  avenues  of  the  city  ;  it  is  present  in  every 
street,  it  is  used  in  every  dwelling  ;  yet  the  agent  that  distributes  a 
blessing  so  universal  and  indispensable  is  by  no  means  obvious  to  the 
casual  observer.  It  is  so  with  commerce  ;  though  its  advantages  are 
pre-eminent  and  widely  diflused,  the  number  engaged  in  this  profea- 
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sioii  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate  of  society,  and  their 
transactions,  especially  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  attract  so 
little  attention,  that  the  observation  of  the  public  is  not  awakened  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  mercantile  character. 

We  have  chosen,  therefore,  as  a  topic  for  this  occasion,  The  Dig- 
nity AND  Usefulness  of  Commerce,*  which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
illustrate  from  the  familiar  facts  of  our  own  recent  history.  We 
might,  indeed,  appeal  to  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest 
times,  to  show  that  commerce  has  always  led  the  van  in  the  great 
march  of  human  improvement — in  the  discovery  of  new  countries — 
in  promoting  the  intercourse  between  nations — in  affording  employ- 
ment to  industry  and  ingenuity — ^in  promoting  science  and  difl'using 
knowledge — in  adding  to  social  comfort — in  the  spread  of  civiUzation 
and  Christianity.  We  might  refer  to  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  dark 
periods,  when  little  else  was  regarded  than  fighting  and  the  tine  arts — 
to  Venice  and  Genoa — to  the  brightest  ages  in  tlie  histories  of  Hol- 
land and  of  England — and  to  the  whole  history  of  America,  from  its 
discovery  until  now,  for  proofs  tliat  commerce  is  the  most  efficient 
agent  of  national  prosperity.  The  occasion  will  not,  however,  allow 
us  to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
our  own  country,  and  to  recent  times. 

Allow  us,  then,  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  in  presenting  some  of  the 
prominent  facts  in  our  history,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring,  what  are 
the  obligations  of  the  country  to  the  class  of  our  citizens  who  are 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits — and  we  are  sorry  that  the  subject 
is  so  broad  and  so  varied  in  its  details,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it 
justice  in  the  brief  space  of  a  single  discourse. 

The  French,  who  first  explored  our  northern  frontier,  ascended  the 
^reat  chain  of  lakes  to  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated through  Lake  Superior,  to  that  remote  wilderness,  where  the 
head  branches  of  the  St.  Lawrence  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi! Adopting,  and  probably  improving  the  bark  canoe  of  the 
natives,  they  were  enabled  to  traverse  immeasurable  wilds,  which 
nature  had  seemed  to  have  rendered  inaccessible  to  man,  by  floods 
of  water  at  one  season,  and  masses  of  snow  and  ice  at  another,  by 
the  wide  spread  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  morasses,  which  in  every  di- 
rection intercepted  the  journey  by  land,  and  by  the  cataracts  and 
rapids,  which  cut  off  the  communication  by  water.  All  difficulties 
vanished  before  the  efficiency  of  this  little  vessel :  its  wonderful 
buoyancy  enabled  it,  though  heavily  freighted,  to  ride  safely  over  the 
waves  of  the  lakes,  even  in  boisterous  weather ;  its  slender  form  and 
lightness  of  draught  permitted  it  to  navigate  the  smallest  streams,  and 
pass  the  narrowest  channels ;  while  its  weight  was  so  little,  that  it 
was  easily  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  from  one  stream  to  another. 
Thus  when  these  intrepid  navigators  found  the  river  channel  closed 
by  an  impassable  barrier,  the  boat  was  unloaded,  the  freight,  which 
had  previously  been  formed  into  suitable  packages  for  that  purpose, 
was  carried  round  the  obstruction  by  the  boatmen,  the  boat  itself 
performed  the  same  journey,  and  then  was  again  launched  in  its 
proper  element     So,  also,  when  a  river  had  been  traced  up  to  its 

•  See  Commercial  Review,  Vol.  L,  Second  Edition,  reprint — Ed. 
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sources,  and  no  longer  furnished  sufficient  water  for  navigation,  the 
accommodating  bark  canoe,  like  some  amphibious  monster,  forsook 
the  nearly  exhausted  channel,  and  traveled  across  the  land  to  the 
nearest  navigable  stream.  By  this  simple  but  admirable  contrivance, 
the  fur  trade  was  secured,  the  great  continent, of  North  America  was 
penetrated  to  its  centre,  through  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness, 
and  a  valuable  staple  brought  to  the  marts  of  commerce.  If  we  re- 
gard that  little  boat  as  the  means  of  bringing  to  market  this  great 
mass  of  the  treasures  of  the  wilderness,  we  may  well  remark,  that 
never  was  an  important  object  effected  by  means  so  insignificant. 
But  the  human  labor,  and  peril,  and  exposure — the  courage,  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  skill  employed,  were  far  from  insignificant.  The 
results  were  great  Besides  the  vast  trade  which  was  developed,  the 
interior  of  a  great  continent  was  explored — the  boundaries  between 
two  empires  were  traced  out  and  incidentally  established — an  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes  was  opened,  and  valuable  facts  were 
added  to  the  treasures  of  science.  And  all  this  was  accomplished, 
not  by  the  power  of  an  empire — not  by  the  march  of  a  conqueror 
impelled  by  military  ambition  or  the  lust  of  conquest — not  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  or  the  shedding  of  human  blood — but  by  the 
action  of  humble  individuals  acting  under  the  great  stimulus  of  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Turning  our  attention  to  another  part  of  that  great  theatre  of  early . 
adventure,  we  see  the  bold  explorers  crossing  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi,  passing  down  and  up  that  river,  tracing  its  gigantic  course 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  erecting  forts, 
planting  settlements,  and,  in  short,  establishing  a  chain  of  posts  and 
colonies,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  westward  of 
the  British  Colonics,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  adven- 
turers to  Louisiana  sought  the  precious  metals  ;  imaginary  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  allured  them  across  the  ocean,  led  them  to  brave  the 
terrors  of  the  climate  and  the  wilderness,  and  sustained  them  under 
the  greatest  extremes  of  toil  and  privation.  Though  disappointed  in 
the  object  of  their  search,  they  became  the  founders  of  an  empire ; 
they  explored  and  developed  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  they  led 
the  way  to  that  flood  of  emigration  which  has  been  gradually  filling  up 
the  land,  and  scattered  the  germs  of  that  prosperity  which  we  see 
blooming  around  us,  and  promising  harvests  too  great  to  be  estimated. 

When  the  sagacious  eye  of  Washington  first  beheld  the  country 
lying  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  he  saw  and  pointed  out  the 
military  and  commercial  advantages  which  might  be  secured  by  its 
occupation.  Had  the  annexation  of  this  country  to  the  American 
Colonies,  or  at  a  later  period  to  the  States,  been  made  a  political 
question,  how  various  would  have  been  the  opinions,  how  deliberate 
the  discussion,  how  slow  the  action,  how  uncertain  the  result !  But 
this  splendid  example  of  national  aggrandizement  was  not  achieved 
by  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  nor  by  the  valor  of  armies.  No  sooner 
had  a  few  daring  pioneers  settled  in  the  wilderness,  than  the  eager 
spirit  of  trade,  ever  on  the  watch  for  new  fields  of  adventure,  dis- 
covered the  rich  promise  of  gain  offered  by  a  region  so  wide  and  so 
fertile.  Commerce  did  not  then,  nor  in  any  instance  in  the  settle- 
ment of  our  country,  wait  until  **  grim  visaged  war  had  smoothed  his 
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wrinkled  front,"  as  is  supposed  to  be  her  usual  custom.  However 
pacific  in  her  tendencies,  she  did  not  shrink  from  a  full  participation 
in  the  perils  of  this  glorious  adventure.  Following  the  footsteps  of 
the  pioneers,  she  came  with  the  advance  of  the  army  of  population. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  West  were  made  by  the  backwoodsmen 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  who  were  soon  after  followed  by 
those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  New  Jersey  came  next  in  the 
order  of  population ;  and  from  these  sources  originated  that  gallant 
band  of  pioneers  who  explored  the  country,  drove  back  the  savage, 
and  opened  the  way  for  civilization.  They  were  a  daring,  a  simple, 
and  an  honest  people,  whose  history  is  full  of  romance — but  it  is  not 
with  the  romance  of  history  that  wc  have  now  to  do.  Simple  and 
frugal  as  they  were  in  their  habits,  they  were  still  civilized  men — 
branches  of  the  great  social  circle  whose  centre  glowed  with  the 
brightest  refinements  of  life — and  they  had  some  artificial  wants 
beyond  the  mere  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  products  of  the  chase — 
while  the  country  abounded  in  the  crude  materials  which  promised  an 
abundant  supply  of  articles  for  barter. 

Wherever  there  is  a  prospect  of  gain,  there  will  the  adventurous 
feet  of  commerce  thread  their  way,  however  dreary  the  path,  however 
difficult  or  dangerous  the  road.  While  the  whole  Alleghany  rid^e 
was  still  an  unbroken  mass  of  wilderness,  trains  of  pack-horses  might 
be  seen  climbing  the  mountain  sides,  by  the  winding  bridle-path, 
threading  the  meanders  of  the  valleys  and  gorges,  trembling  on  the 
brinks  of  precipices,  and  sliding  down  the  declivities,  which  scarcely 
afforded  a  secure  footing  to  man  or  beast.  They  were  laden  with 
merchandise  for  traffic.  The  conductors  were  men  inured  to  all  the 
hardships  which  beset  the  traveler  in  the  wilderness — men  who  united 
the  craft  of  the  hunter  to  the  courage  and  the  discipline  of  the  soldier  ; 
for  the  road  they  traveled  was  the  war-path  of  the  Indian — it  was  the 
track  that  had  been  beaten  smooth  by  the  feet  of  them  that  sought  the 
blood  of  the  white  man,  and  who  still  lurked  in  the  way,  bent  on 
plunder  and  carnage.  There  was  no  resting-place,  no  accommoda- 
tion, no  shelter.  Throughout  the  day  they  plodded  on,  through  the 
forest,  scaling  steep  acclivities,  fording  rivers,  enduring  all  the  toils 
of  an  arduous  march,  and  encamping  at  night  in  the  wilderness ; 
observing  the  precaution  and  the  discipline  of  a  military  party  in  a 
hostile  country.  These  were  merchants,  carrying  their  wares  to  the 
forts  and  settlements  of  the  West ;  they  were  the  pioneers  of  that 
commerce  which  now  employs  the  wealth  and  controls  the  resources 
of  an  empire.  They  deserve  a  high  place  among  the  founders  of 
Western  settlements,  as  they  furnished  the  supplies  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  which  enabled  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  hostilities  of  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Indians,  incited  to  war  by  British  influence,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  implements  and  appliances  of  savage  warfare  by  the 
agents  of  the  same  humane  and  enlightened  people. 

The  first  boats  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers,  were 
the  flat  boat,  the  keel,  and  the  barge ;  the  first  of  which  was  only  used 
in  descending  with  the  current,  while  the  two  latter  ascended  the 
streams,  propelled  laboriously  by  poles.  Navigating  long  rivers 
whose  ahores  were  ttill  infested  by  hostile  savages,  the  boatmen  were 
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armed,  and  depended  for  safety  upon  their  caution  and  their  man- 
hood. Mike  Fink,  the  last  of  the  ^boatmen,  was  an  excellent  marks- 
man, and  was  as  proud  of  his  ability  to  defend  his  boat,  as  of  his  skill 
to  conduct  it  through  the  rapids  and  windings  of  the  navigation.  The 
Indians,  lurking  along  the  shore,  used  many  stratagems  to  decoy  the 
passengers  and  crews  of  the  boats  to  land,  and  those  who  were  unsus- 

?icious  enough  to  be  thus  deceived,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  marauder, 
fnder  the  best  circumstances  these  boats  were  slow,  and  difficult  to 
manage  ;  the  cost  of  freight  was  enormous,  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication uncertain.* 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  forms 
the  brightest  era  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  that  which  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  event  or  cause,  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  population,  and  the  almost  miraculous  development  of  our 
resources.  We  need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  honor  of  the 
invention  be  due  to  Fitch,  to  Rumsey,  or  to  Fulton — for  that  inquiry 
is  not  involved  in  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  But 
if  we  seek  for  the  efficient  patron  of  this  all-powerful  agent — ^for  the 
power  that  adopted,  fostered,  improved,  and  developed  it,  from  an 
unpromising  beginning,  through  discouragement,  failure,  disappoints 
ment,  through  peril  of  life,  vast  expenditure  of  money,  and  ruinous 
loss,  to  the  most  complete  and  brilliant  success — we  are  again  referred 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  Science  pointed  the 
way,  but  she  did  no  more ;  it  was  the  wealth  of  the  Western  mer- 
chant, and  the  skill  of  the  Western  mechanic,  that  wrought  out  the 
experiment  to  a  successful  issue.  The  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise 
were  fur  from  encouraging ;  failure  afler  failure  attested  the  nume- 
rous and  embarrassing  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  For 
although  all  the  early  boats  were  capable  of  being  propelled  through 
the  water,  and  although  the  last  was  usually  better  than  those  which 
preceded  it,  it  was  long  a  doubtful  question,  whether  the  invention 
could  be  made  practically  useful  upon  our  Western  rivers ;  and  it  was 
not  until  five  years  of  experiment,  and  the  building  of  nine  expensive 
steamboats,  that  the  public  mind  was  convinced  by  the  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  Washington,  which  made  the  trip  from  Louisville  to 
New  Orleans  and  back  in  forty-five  days ! 

The  improvements  in  this  mode  of  navigation  since  then  have  been 
surprising.  The  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  has  been 
made  in  less  than  six  days.  The  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans 
and  back  is  made  easily  in  two  weeks.  During  the  high  water,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  the  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  was  made 
in  twenty-seven  hours,  and  the  packet-boats  between  these  places, 
have  now  regular  days  and  hours  of  departure. 

Explosions  and  other  destructive  casualties  have  become  rare,  and 
the  navigation  is  now  safe,  except  only  from  obstructions  existing  in 
the  channels  of  the  rivers.  All  that  skill,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit 
could  do,  to  bring  this  navigation  to  perfection,  has  been  done  by  the 
liberal  proprietors  of  steamboats.  The  w  jalth  of  individuals  has  been 
freely  contributed,  while  that  of  the  government  has  been  withheld 
with  a  degree  of  injustice  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals 

•  See  An,  *  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,'  VoL  1,  Commercial  Review.— Ed. 
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of  civilized  legislation.  The  history  of  roan  does  not  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle of  such  rapid  advancement  in  population,  wealth,  industry,  and 
refinement,  such  energy,  perseverance,  and  enlightened  public  spirit 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  West- 
ern people — nor  of  so  parsimonious  and  sluggish  a  spirit  as  that 
evinced  towards  us  by  the  Government  All  tliat  we  have,  and  are, 
are  our  own,  created  by  ourselves,  unaided  by  a  government  to  whose 
resources  and  power  we  are  now  the  largest  contributors.  We  build 
and  maintain  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  steamboats,  bearing  annually  a 
freightage  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars — while  we 
are  subjected  to  an  inffn^nse  yearly  loss  of  life  and  property,  from  the 
narrow  and  unwise  refusal  of  the  government  to  make  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  channels  of  rivers, 
over  which  it  has  the  sole  jurisdiction. 

By  our  own  unaided  exertions  we  have  now  actively  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred steamboats,  worth  ten  millions  of  dollars,  having  the  capacity  of 
one  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  plying  upon  a  connected  chain  of  river 
navigation  of  twelve  thousand  miles  in  extent. 

The  value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  floating  on  the  Western 
waters  annually,  has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  aAd  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  consisting  of  the  products  of  our  soil  and  manufactures 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fabrics  of  foreign  countries  upon  the 
other,  all  bought  with  the  money  of  our  merchants,  and  by  them 
thrown  into  the  channels  of  trade. 

If  the  mercantile  class  had  rendered  no  other  service  to  our  coun- 
try, than  that  of  introducing  and  fostering  the  agency  of  steam,  in 
navigation  and  manufactures,  they  would  have  entitled  themselves  to 
more  lasting  gratitude  and  honor,  than  the  most  illustrious  statesman 
or  hero  has  ever  earned  from  the  justice  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
country. 

Previous  to  the  year  1817,  the  whole  commerce  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  upper  country  was  carried  on  in  about  twenty  barges,  averaging 
one  hundred  tons  each,  and  making  but  one  trip  in  the  year ;  so  that 
the  importations  from  New  Orleans,  in  one  year,  could  not  have  much 
exceeded  the  freight  brought  up  by  one  of  our  largest  steamboats  in 
the  course  of  a  season.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  keel-boats,  of  about  thirty  tons  each,  which  made 
the  voyage  from  Pittsbui'gh  to  Louisville  and  back  in  two  months,  or 
about  three  such  trips  in  the  year.  That  was  but  thirty  years  ago  ; 
and  need  I  pause  to  inquire  what  would  have  been  the  probable  con- 
dition of  our  country  at  this  time,  had  our  commerce  continued  to  be 
dependent  upon  such  insufficient  means  of  conveyance  ? 

The  pioneers  were  a  noble  race,  and  well  did  they  discharge  the 
part  assigned  them.  They  led  the  way  into  the  wilderness.  They 
scaled  the  ramparts  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  erected  as  barriers  against  the  footsteps  of  civilized  men.  They 
beat  back  the  savage  and  possessed  the  country.  Their  lives  were 
full  of  peril  and  daring ;  their  deeds  are  replete  with  romance. 

The  farmers  who  have  subdued  the  wilderness,  are  hardy  and  labo- 
rious men,  who  have  been  well  designated  as  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
the  country.    They  have  cheerfully  encountered  obstacles  from  which 
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a  less  resolate  body  of  men  would  have  shrunk  in  despair,  and  have 
won  the  fruitful  fields  which  they  possess  through  toils  and  dangers 
such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman. 

But  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  either  of  these  classes, 
what  would  tliis  country  have  been  now,  without  commerce?  Sup- 
pose its  rural  population  had  been  left  to  struggle  with  the  wilderness 
without  the  aid  of  the  numberless  appliances  which  have  been  brought 
to  their  doors  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  to  what  point  would  their  popu- 
lation and  their  prosperity  have  risen?  Without  money,  without 
steamboats,  canals,  railroads,  turnpikes,  and  other  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, what  would  have  been  the  destiny  oi  our  broad  and  fertile 
plains  ?  Desert  and  blooming,  they  would  have  sustained  a  scattered 
population,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds — a  roaming,  pastoral  people, 
whose  numbers  would  have  grown  by  the  natural  increase ;  while  the 
country  would  have  remained  unimproved,  and  its  rich  resources 
locked  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  But  commerce  came,  bringing 
them  a  market  for  their  products,  oflfering  rich  rewards  to  industry, 
and  stimulating  labor  to  the  highest  point  of  exertion.  She  brought 
with  her  money,  and  the  various  representatives  of  money  ;  established 
credit,  confidence,  conmiercial  intercourse,  united  action,  and  mutu- 
ality of  interest.  Through  her  influence  the  forests  were  penetrated 
by  roads,  bridges  were  thrown  over  rivers,  and  highways  constructed 
through  dreary  morasses.  Traveling  was  rendered  easy  and  trans- 
portation cheap.  Through  this  influence  the  eartli  was  made  to  yield 
its  mineral  treasures  ;  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  salt,  saltpetre,  and  vari- 
ous other  products  of  the  mine,  have  been  taken  from  our  soil,  and 
brought  into  common  use.  Our  agricultural  products  have  increased, 
and  are  daily  and  hourly  increasing,  in  variety  and  value  ;  while  in 
every  village  is  seen  the  smoke  of  the  manufactory,  and  heard  the 
cheerful  sounds  of  the  engine  and  the  hammer. 

Such  have  been  the  trophies  of  commerce ;  and  still  the  same  salu- 
tary spirit  is  abroad  in  our  land.  There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of 
our  country  more  surprising,  or  richer  in  the  romance  of  real  life, 
than  that  which  depicts  the  adventures  and  the  perils  of  the  traders 
and  trappers  in  the  wilderness  beyond  our  Western  frontier.  Leav- 
ing St.  Louis  in  large  parties,  well  mounted  and  armed,  they  go  forth, 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  men  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Yet  their  whole 
lives  are  full  of  danger,  privation,  and  hardship.  Crossing  the  wide 
prairies,  and  directing  their  steps  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
remain  months  and  even  years  in  those  savage  wilds,  living  in  the 
open  air,  without  shelter,  with  no  food  but  such  game  as  the  wilder- 
ness affords,  eaten  without  bread  or  salt,  setting  their  traps  for  beaver 
and  otter  in  the  mountain  streams,  and  fighting  continually  with  the 
grizzly  bear,  and  the  Indian — their  lives  are  a  long  series  of  warfare 
and  watching,  of  privation  and  danger.  These  daring  men  secure  to 
us  the  fur  trade,  while  they  explore  the  unknown  regions  beyond  our 
borders,  and  are  the  pioneers  in  the  expansion  of  our  territory. 

So,  too,  of  the  caravans  which  annually  pass  from  St.  Louis  across 
the  great  plains  to  Santa  Fe.  Their  purpose  is  trade.  They  carry 
large  amounts  of  valuable  merchandise  to  the  Mexican  dominions, 
and  bring  back  rich  returns.  But,  like  the  trapper,  they  go  armed 
for  battle,  and  prepared  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the  wydcrness. 
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And  here,  too,  we  see  the  spirit  of  trade  animated  by  an  intelligent 
enterprise,  and  sustained  by  a  daring  courage,  and  an  invincible  per- 
gcverance. 

Although  addressing  an  association  of  young  men,  we  see  more 
than  one  venerable  gentleman  present,  who  bears  in  his  memory  the 
record  of  the  last  ^dy  years  —  and  has  been  contemporary  with  some 
of  those  momentous  events  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  world. 
The  rise  of  Napoleon  —  the  expansion  of  that  gigantic  military  power 
which  had  nearly  conquered  Europe  —  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  by  that  mighty  conqueror,  that  man  of  brilliant 
genius  and  stubborn  will  —  are  still  recent  events.  Within  that  pe- 
riod kingdoms  were  overrun,  nations  conquered,  crowns  transferred : 
and  who  can  forget  the  pomp,  the  circumstance,  the  terror,  the 
dreadful  carnage  that  attended  those  great  national  changes  ? 

Within  the  same  period  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi  was  a 
wilderness,  embracing  a  few  feeble  and  widely  scattered  colonies. 
Here  also  arose  a  mighty  conqueror,  more  powerful  than  an  army 
with  banners.  A  vast  region  has  been  overrun  and  subdued.  The 
mountains  have  been  scaled,  the  hills  have  been  leveled,  and  the  val- 
leys filled  up,  and  the  rough  ways  made  smooth,  to  admit  the  ingress 
of  the  invaders.  The  land  has  been  taken.  A  broad  expanse,  ex- 
tending over  twelve  degrees  from  North  to  South,  and  ten  degrees 
from  East  to  West,  has  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  nature 
and  from  the  hand  of  the  savage,  and  brought  under  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  social  subordination.  A  population  of  seven  millions  has 
been  planted  upon  the  soil.  Cities  have  grown  up  on  the  plains,  the 
fields  are  rich  with  harvests,  and  the  rivers  bear  the  rich  freights  of 
commerce.  This  has  nearly  all  been  effected  without  the  horrors  of 
war  —  without  national  violence  —  without  the  domestic  affliction 
usually  attendant  on  the  train  of  conquest.  The  conquests  of  the 
warlike  Emperor  have  vanished,  and  his  greatness  perished  like  an 
airy  fabric;  while  a  commercial  people,  using  only  pacific  means, 
have  gained  an  empire  whose  breadth  and  wealth  might  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  even  a  Napoleon.  They  have  gained  it  by  labor,  by 
money,  and  by  credit ;  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  the  farmer  and  me- 
chanic, aided  by  mercantile  enterprbe  and  fiscal  ability.* 

The  great  West  has  now  a  commerce  within  its  own  limits,  as 
valuable  as  that  which  floats  on  the  ocean  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  In  that  wide  land,  where  so  lately  the  beaver  and  honey- 
bee were  the  only  representatives  of  labor,  and  a  painted  savage 
the  type  of  manhood,  we  manufacture  all  the  necessaries  of  liiet 
letters  and  the  fine  arts  are  cultivated,  and  beauty  and  fashion  bloom 
around  us. 

We  have  in  the  West  and  South-west,  an  incorporated  banking 
capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  affording,  with  its  circulation  of 
notes,  a  capital  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  business  ; 
and  however  much  the  demagogue  may  rail  against  these  institutions, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  their  capital  is  so  much  actual  power, 
wielded  by  the  commercial  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
The  poor  may  envy  the  rich  the  possession  of  that  of  which  they 
feel  the  want  —  the  demagogue  may  decry  credit  for  the  same  rea- 
•  See  Coiiuaercial  Review,  Yol.  iii.,  An.  on  Miseifsippi  yalley.^ED. 
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«on ;  but  the  truth  is  that  thk  country  haa  grown  rich  through  th 
money  of  banka  and  the  enterprise  of  merduuits.  The  farmer  has 
been  the  greatest  gainer  from  the  general  prosperity.  Commerce  has 
supplied  money  to  purchase  his  products ;  the  building  of  mills,  the 
creation  of  roads,  canals,  and  steamboats,  are  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  commerce,  but  they  bring  a  market  to  the  farmer.  The  agricul- 
tural products,  which,  but  a  few  years  affo,  were  not  worth  the  labor 
cf  production,  are  now  sources  of  wealth  to  the  farmer  —  of  vast  ag- 
gregated wealth  to  the  State. 

In  170&,  when  the  troops  of  Wayne  triumphed  over  a  numerous 
Indian  force,  the  whole  territory  of  Ohio  was  a  wilderness ;  now  we 
have  a  population  of  two  millions,  actively  engaged  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  industry,  a  country  rich  in  resources,  highly  improved, 
and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  turnpike-roads,  railroads,  and 
canals ;  the  aggregate  extent  of  the  artificial  communications  made 
by  the  State  being  over  fiAeen  hundred  miles,  and  tlieir  co^st  more 
Ihan  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  And  these  are  not  military  roads, 
constructed  by  the  patronage  of  the  government ;  neither  are  they 
the  highways  of  a  rural  people,  required  for  the  purposes  of  socisil 
intercourse  ;  they  are  the  avenues  of  commerce  —  the  arteries  of  our 
great  commercial  system,  through  which  wealth  and  property  circu- 
Ute  throughout  the  broad  land,  nourishing  its  prosperity  into  health- 
ful and  lusty  vigor — created  by  the  wants,  the  influence,  and  the 
wealth  of  commerce. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  national  flag  waved  over  a  lone  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  log  huts,  on  the  spot  we  now  occupy.  Around  it 
was  the  unbroken  forest,  penetrated  only  by  the  war-path  of  the  In- 
dian, and  the  track  of  the  buffalo.  Standing  upon  the  ramparts  of 
that  fort,  the  eye  of  the  beholder  would  have  rested  on  the  pristine 
verdure  of  the  luxuriant  forest,  and  on  the  placid  stream  of  the  Ohio, 
seldom  disturbed,  even  by  the  light  craft  which  then  floated  on  her 
bosom  —  his  ear  would  have  heard  at  dawn  the  martial  notes  of  the 
reveille,  and  at  night  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  and  the  savage  bay  of  the 
prowling  wolf.  Now  we  stand  upon  the  same  spot,  in  the  centre  of 
a  populous  city,  surrounded  by  all  the  refinements  of  wealth  and  cul- 
tivation—  a  city  numbering,  with  its  suburbs,  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  souls,  and  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  the  industry,  the 
energy,  and  the  excitement  of  business.  Situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
great  agricultural  region,  with  natural  avenues,  and  artificial  roads 
tending  to  it  in  every  direction,  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  market  for  the 
products  of  husbandry.  The  wonderful  statistics  of  one  of  our  sta- 
ples have  obscured  the  other  elements  of  our  prosperity  from  observa- 
tion, and  we  are  known  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand hogs  packed  annually,  at  our  pork  houses,  for  export^ition.  Our 
exports  of  beef,  flour,  whiskey,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  are 
equally  abundant ;  and  the  aggregate  is  so  great,  as  to  make  this  the 
greatest  provision  market  in  me  world.  But  even  this  is  but  a  part 
of  our  business.  Among  our  population  we  number  ten  thousand 
operatives  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts,  who 
make  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  wood,  iron,  brass,  copper,  tin, 
leather,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  materials,  making  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  diflferent  and  distinct  branches  of  manufacture,  and 
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the  annual  value  of  whmie  products  is  about  twenty  millions  of  dollari.. 
Among  these  are  an  RTerage  of  thirty  steamboats,  which  are  built 
annually  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  capital  invested  in  commerce  in  this  city  is  said  to  amoont  also 
to  twenty  millions  of  dollars^  so  that  our  trade  and  manufactures  bear 
nearly  equal  proportions  to  each  other. 

The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  shown  great  public  spirit  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  turnpikes^  and  canals^  leading  into  the  city.* 
There  arc  now  no  less  than  sixteen  principal  avenues  concentrating 
here,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  and  which  will  have  cost  twelve  milliof^  of  dollars 
when  completed,  a  liberal  portion  of  which  has  been  subscribed  by 
the  city  in  its  municipal  character,  and  by  pubHc-spirited  citizens^ 
All  these  were  made  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  '^  they  were  made 
by  commercial  enterprise  and  liberality^  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

If  we  have  been  successful  in  showing  that  our  prosperity  has 
resulted  from  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
we  owe  it  chiefiy  to  the  commercial  class.  Not  that  we  would  claim 
for  them  the  sole  honor,  or  deny  the  merits  of  others,  for  this  would 
be  as  unreasonable  as  the  fabulous  dispute  between  the  body  and  the 
limbs.  We  only  place  them  in  the  foremost  rank  of  an  active,  hardy^ 
adventurous  population,  because,  by  controling  the  wealth,  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  resources  of  the  country,  they  have  been  the  chief  agents, 
in  its  rapid  aggrandizement 

And  now  allow  us  to  touch  for  a  moment  upon  a  very  important 
point,  as  connected  with  this  discussion.  It  is  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  should  receive  a  much  more  attentive  consideration  than 
we  can  give  it,  incidentally t  on  this  occasion.  What  should  be  the 
character  of  those  who  act  so  important  a  part  in  the  business  of  the 
country,  who  control  its  resources,  direct  its  energies,  and  in  a  great 
degree  form  the  moral  standard  which  regulates  the  transactions  o£ 
the  whole  people  I  The  mercantile  mind  of  our  country  is  sufficiently 
keen.  The  pursuit  of  wealthy  attracting  as  it  does  intellects  of  every 
grade,  includes  among  its  votaries  many  of  the  most  aspiring  and  most 
capable  minds ;  and  gives  to  them  that  constant  and  healthy  exercise, 
whidi  is  calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties,  and^  if  united  witli  read- 
ing and  reflection,  produces  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  The  mer- 
chant should  cultivate  his  mind,  and  acquire  knowledge,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  power.  Dealing  in  the  products  of  various  climes,  and  of  all 
the  arts,  and  engaged  in  an  intercourse,  personally  or  by  correspond- 
ence, which  extends  to  all  the  marts  of  traffic  throughout  the  world, 
he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  globe,  and 
with  the  productions,  resources,  habits,  financial  systems,  and  com- 
mercial usages  of  all  nations.  He  should  know  thoroughly  the  com- 
position ana  history,  the  mode  of  production,  cost,  and  aU  other  inci- 
dents, connected  with  every  article  in  which  he  deab ;  and  should  be 
versed  especially  in  the  moneys  and  measures,  the  exchanges,  the 
commercial  laws  and  regulations,  of  the  various  places  to  which 
his  busiiress  relations  extend.  This  much  we  insist  upon,  as  ac- 
tually necessary  to  the  respectability  of  the  mercantile  character, 
and  to  enable  the  merchant  to  wield  his  capital  to  advantage.     But 
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the  intelligent  merchant  should  aspire  to  more  than  this.  His  posi- 
tion in  society  demands  that  he  should  place  himself  upon  an  etjuality 
with  the  most  cultivated  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  a  class,  the  mer- 
chants are  the  most  wealthy  men  of  our  country.  In  social  inter- 
course they  mingle  with  the  most  refined,  with  those  who  are  highest 
in  intellectual  standing  and  official  position.  There  is  no  place  in 
society,  no  post  in  the  government,  from  which  the  merchant  is 
excluded.  On  the  contrary,  his  command  of  money,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  his  relations  of  business,  place  him  in  a  prominent  position, 
give  him  the  control  of  the  various  commercial  and  moneyed  institu- 
tions, and  render  him  the  fit  and  active  director  and  agent  in  the  whole 
circle  of  public  charities,  and  in  the  numberless  endowments  for  lite- 
rary and  liberal  purposes.  Having  thus  opened  to  him  a  wide  sphere 
of  usefulness,  he  should  enter  upon  it  with  a  consciousness  of  its  dig- 
nity and  importance,  and  qualify  himself  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
by  an  assiduous  and  liberal  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  morals. 

The  merchant  should  be  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  promoter  of  edu- 
cation, a  friend  to  literature  and  science,  an  active  agent  in  all  public 
improvements;  because  his  habits  of  business,  his  wealth,  his  con- 
nection with  moneyed  institutions  and  with  fiscal  concerns,  enable 
him  to  render  efficient  aid  to  enterprises  of  patriotism  and  benevo- 
lence. He  should  be  forward  in  every  good  word  and  work,  also,  as 
a  means  o£  blunting  that  vulgar  prejudice,  which  supposes  that  the 
men  who  possess  or  control  wealth,  enjoy  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
should  show  a  willingness  to  pay  liberally  for  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  by  using  those  advantages  freely 
for  the  public  good. 

There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  the  commercial  character,  of 
greater  delicacy,  but  which  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pass  untouched, 
as  it  is  the  most  essential  to  the  honor  and  the  prosperity  of  the  mer- 
cantile class,  as  well  as  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The 
most  precious  possession  of  the  merchant  is  his  credit.  And  here 
allow  us  to  draw  a  distinction  :  the  credit  of  the  merchant  does  not 
consist  simply  in  his  wealth,  or  in  his  ability  to  borrow  money  by 
means  of  his  connections,  or  of  the  securities  he  may  be  able  to 
offer.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  suppose  that  what  is  termed  an  *'  un- 
doubted standing,"  requires  nothing  for  its  support  but  the  possession 
o(  facilities  for  raising  money.  The  credit  of  a  merchant  depends 
mainly  on  his  character  for  integrity,  capacity,  and  industry.  The 
true  merchant  is  a  man  whose  morality  is  as  inflexible  as  the  rules  of 
arithmetic :  his  honesty  is  as  invariable  as  the  result  of  a  correct  bal- 
ance-sheet He  should  be  not  only  honest,  but  strictly  honorable,  so 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  should  be  unlimited.  Such  a  man 
is  trusted,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  wealth,  but  in  consideration 
of  his  personal  character. 

The  commercial  virtues  are  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
that  their  cultivation  should  be  an  object  of  sedulous  care  to  the 
whole  mercantile  body,  who  should  exercise  a  conservative  influence 
by  frowning  upon  every  infraction  of  the  laws  of  fair  trading.  Punctu- 
ality should  be  insisted  upon  as  an  indispensable  requisite,  and  no  man 
should  be  trusted*  or  tolerated,  who  would  forfeit  his  word,  or  violate 
his  engagements.     Society  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  members 
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the  ol^rvance  of  good  faith,  and  it  b  only  by  insisting  on  this  right 
that  a  wholesome  public  opinion  is  established. 

Especially  should  the  merchants  of  a  city  like  ours,  endeayor  to 
establish  a  higlf  tone  of  commercial  character.  They  should  set  up 
a  standard  of  strict  and  elevated  morality,  which  every  regular  dealer 
and  fair  merchant  would  acknowledge  to  be  just,  and  to  which  all 
should  be  required  to  adhere.  They  should  patronize  those  virtues 
which  adorn  the  individual  character,  which  promote  success  in  busi- 
ness, while  they  render  its  transaction  safe  and  agreeable,  and  which 
are  as  beneficial  as  they  are  honorable  to  the  community  in  which 
they  flourish — industry,  honesty,  temperance,  and  prudent  economy  ; 
while  by  inflexible  rules  and  strict  observances,  they  should  discoun- 
tenance fraud,  deception,  trickery,  and  bad  faith. 

When  we  speak  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  our  country  to  its 
present  high  state  of  prosperity,  we  are  easily  led  by  national  vanity 
into  the  employment  of  high-sounding  words  which  do  not  always 
lead  us  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  Patriotism,  public  spirit,  benevo- 
lence— liberty,  education,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  our  liberal  insti- 
tutions, the  benign  and  pacific  policy  of  our  government,  are  referred 
to  as  causes  of  our  national  growth  and  aggrandizement  We  shall 
not  dispute  the  happy  influence  of  all  these  principles.  But  there  is 
one  element  in  the  national  character,  one  principle  of  action  animat- 
ing the  entire  mass  of  our  people,  which  is  greater  than  any  other ; 
nay,  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert,  more  powerful  than  all  others 
united.  Whether  it  be  called  avarice,  or  the  love  of  money,  or  the 
desire  of  gain,  or  the  lust  of  wealth,  or  whether  it  be  softened  to  the 
ear  under  the  more  guarded  terms,  prudence,  natural  affection,  dili- 
gence in  business,  or  the  conscientious  improvement  of  time  and  tal- 
ents— it  is  still  money-making  which  constitutes  the  great  business 
of  the  majority  of  our  people — ^it  is  the  use  of  money  which  controls 
and  regulates  everything. 

Whether  the  propensity  for  money-getting  is  beneficial  or  other- 
wise, depends  upon  circumstances.  Industry  is  an  admirable  quality  ; 
its  exercise  is  directly  useful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individual 
interests,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  temperance,  prudence,  morality, 
and  other  virtues.  But  the  desire  of  wealth,  for  its  own  sake,  is  far 
from  being  a  virtue.  Where  money  is  greedily  sought,  without  re- 
gard to  the  means  of  acquisition,  and  without  liberality  in  its  expen- 
diture, the  passion  which  directs  its  pursuit  is  base  and  sordid.  The 
miser  is  a  wretched  roan,  a  worthless  citizen,  a  dishonor  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  does  not 
necessarily,  nor  as  we  hope  usually,  blunt  the  sensibilities,  nor  destroy 
the  manliness  of  a  generous  character — that  it  is  not  always  a  selfish 
and  a  mercenary  occupation.  If  money  be  sought  with  moderation, 
by  honorable  means,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  good,  no 
eiftployment  affords  exercise  to  higher  or  nobler  powers  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  And  such  should  be  the  character  of  the  merchant.  He 
should  guard  his  heart  against  the  seductive  influence  of  money  ;  he 
should  carefully  shield  his  mind  against  the  narrow  precepts  of  ava- 
rice. Money  should  be  regarded  as  the  agent  and  representative  of 
the  good  it  may  be  made  to  perform — ^it  should  be  sought  as  the  in- 
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slrumcnt  i>f  tsclf-ik-fonse  Against  the  evils  or  puvDriy  ;  of  parcniHl  love, 
enabling  us  tn  prooiile  for  those  dependent  on  ub  ;  of  public  spirit,  in 
afforiling  the  means  of  promoting  the  public  good. , 

In  conctusioR,  nilow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  8ucc«as  of 
the  institution  whose  onniversary  we  cek-brute  this  evening.  It 
has  ceasoil  to  be  nn  csperimctil,  and  in  now  a  flourishing  and  B 
useful  association,  numbering,  as  I  understand,  more  than  seven  bun-  i 
dred  members,  chiefly  active  young  men  engaged  in  mercjiritile  pur- 
atiits — the  Librnry  cgntaina  five  thousand  t)iree  hundred  volumes,  the 
ffrcater  part  of  which  are  works  of  permanent  value,  and  about  six 
hundred  rulumea  are  insucd  tn  members  carh  week.  The  inlluenea 
of  such  a  Society,  with  means  bo  ample,  and  so  well  directed,  cannot  i 
fail  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  important  to  the  country  that  the  merchants, 
controling  as  they  do  its  business  and  resources,  sliould  be  well  in- 
formed. It  is  still  more  important  that  tliey  should  cherish  commer- 
cial virtues,  and  we  hope  much  from  such  a  body  in  elevating  and 
sustaining  fur  our  city  a  high  tune  of  mercBitlilc  honor.  Cincinnati 
has  earned  a  high  name  for  its  enterprise  and  energy.  Be  it  yonr  ' 
task,  gentlemen,  by  the  observance  and  inculcation  of  puncluHiitj, 

ilegrity,  and  good  faith,  to  maintain  for  her  a  credit  which  shall  be 
Uoubted,  unspotted,  and  mifadin 
Thb 
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lion  in  majesty  and  grende 
thia  semi-hemisphere  exists 
popiJalion,   progress,   enterprise, 
UUtnalr*  genial — soils  prolilii 


on,  westward  of  ihs 
lera  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mcxi- 
swell  upon  the  imagins- 
:d  in  whatever  light.  In 
able  element  of  densest 
wealth,  and  highest  civilization, 
growths  and  without  degree — 


■a  like  inland  oceans,  for  navigation  and  trade — minerals  and  foresta 
unlimited.  Westward  is  the  tide  of  progress,  and  it  is  rolling  on- 
ward like  the  triumphant  Koinaii  chariot,  bearing  the  eagle  of  the 
republic  or  the  empire,  victorious  ever  in  its  stea<fy  but  bloodless  ad- 

Fout  great  valleys  have  their  n 
msi  whole,  which  we  have  had  the  temerity   to  contemplate  at  a    ' 
aiiule  v'ew,  as  the  heritage  which  our  fathers  left  to  us  and  to  our 
chiklrcn,  and  which  we,  so  far  from  squandering,  have  wisely  admin- 
Iflereii  and  e  ilarged— the    Kai/cy  of  the  Rio  Oraitde—lhe  Vallev  ' 
of  tke  Culurado  uf  the  ^Kest— the  VaUey  of  the  Oregon — the  Vat- 
Ug  of  the  Missiseipifi. 

If  course  it  would  he  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  magazine  likfl 
loiice  in  detail  tlic  ntriking  features  and  interesting  charaA- 
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teristics^of  each  of  these  regions.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  to  one  of  them,  which,  indeed,  presents  material  for  rol- 
umes,  and  which  at  this  day  is  most  interesting,  because  most  in  pro- 
gress— the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  shall,  however,  refer  to  each 
of  the  others  casually ;  and  in  other  numbers  of  the  Review  treat 
them  with  the  same  minuteness. 

The  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. — However  the  question  of 
boundary  may  be  settled  at  the  close  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  the  Rio 
Grande  must  be  an  important  region.  It  will  no  doubt  be  insisted 
upon  as  an  ultimatum  by  our  government.  It  already  contains  several 
considerable  towns,  and  the  island  of  Brazos,  near  the  mouth,  has 
been  selected  by  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  and 
other  public  buildings,  storehouses,  6lc,  Point  Isabel,  on  the  main 
land  at  the  mouth,  has  already  classic  interest,  and  must,  from  its 
admirable  position,  be  the  seat  of  an  important  commercial  town. 
We  are  not  exactly  informed  as  to  the  draught  of  water,  but  know 
that  its  approaches  are  safe  and  accessible.  It  is  a  much  more  favor- 
able site,  we  should  think,  than  Brazos,  the  latter  being  liable  to 
overflow,  as  in  1844  during  the  hurricane  months,  by  the  rise  of  the 
river,  with  great  destruction  of  property.  The  Mexicans,  aware  of 
this  danger,  were  indisposed  to  improvements  at  Brazos.  Point  Isa- 
bel is  entirely  safe  from  all  of  this. 

An  able  writer  in  the  Houston  Telegraph  thus  speaks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  from  personal  knowledge : 

"  We  are  confident  that  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  the  Elgyptian  cotton  will 
be  cultivated  here  to  as  great  or  even  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  few  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matamoras,  have  been  remarkably  successful.  The  cotton  plant 
grows  in  this  region  with  wonderful  luxuriance,  and  yields  an  abundant  crop  al- 
most without  culture.  The  sugar  cane  also  here  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
far  exceeds  in  its  products  the  cane  of  Louisiana  or  any  portion  of  eastern  Texas. 
The  climate  is  so  mild  in  the  vicinity  of  Matamoras,  and  as  high  upas  Camaiigu, 
that  the  cane  is  seldom  touched  by  the  irost  until  it  has  attained  a  size  nearly 
equal  to  that  it  attains  within  the  tropics.  The  frosts,  too,  are  generally  so  light, 
that  they  mature  the  cane  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  would  mature  within  the 
tropics ;  while  at  the  .same  time  the  product  of  sugar  is  rather  increased  than  di> 
minished.  It  has  been  remarked  by  naturalists,  that  tropical  plan ^  are  more 
productive  without  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  near  the  northern  limits  of  their 
growth,  than  they  are  near  the  equator.  If  this  doctrine  is  correct,  the  cultiuv 
of  the  sugar  cane  will  be  found  more  productive  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Kio  Grande  than  it  is  even  in  Cuba.  Many  valuable  tropical  fruits 
may  also  be  cultivated  in  this  section  with  great  advantage.  The  orange,  fig, 
pomegranate,  and  similar  fruits,  grow  with  wonderful  luxuriance  in  the  vicinity 
of  Matamoras  and  Camargo.  The  portion  of  country  extending  from  Point  Isa- 
bel to  Laredo,  will,  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  be  covered  with  extensive  planta- 
tions of  sugar  cane,  Egyptian  coUon,  and  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olive^L 
and  other  tropical  fruits,  and  rival  in  beauty  and  loveliness  the  fabled  gardens  of 
the  Hcsporides."* 

The  Valley  of  the  Gilae  forms  a  part  of  this  region.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  describes  it  from  the  settlement  of  £1  Paso : 

»*  The  settlement  of  EU  Paso  extends  from  the  falls  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
north,  to  the  Presidio  on  the  south — a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles — and  is  one 
continuous  orehard  and  vineyard,  embracing  in  its  ample  area  an  industrioos 
and  peaceable  population  of  at  least  eight  ihousand.  This  spacious  valley  is 
about  midway  between  Santa  F6  and  Chihuahua,  and  is  isolated  from  all  other 
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Mexican  settlements  by  the  moontains  that  rise  on  the  east  and  west,  and  close 
into  the  river  on  the  north  and  south.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  ten 
miles.  The  fails  of  the  river  are  two  miles  north  of  the  *  Plaza  Publica,'  or  pub- 
lic souare,  and  afford  sufficient  water  power  for  grist  and  saw  mills,  enough  to 
supply  the  entire  settlement  with  flour  and  lumber.  The  most  important  produc- 
tion oif  the  valley  is  the  grape,  from  which  ^e  annually  manufactured  not  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  perhaps  the  richest  and  best  wine  in  the 
world.  This  wine  is  worth  two  dollars  per  gallon,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
revenue  of  the  city.  The  El  Paso  wines  are  superior  in  richness  of  flavor  and 
pleasantness  of  taste  to  anjrtbingof  the  kind  I  ever  met  with  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  they  are  far  superior  to  the  best  wines  ever  produced  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Rhine,  or  on  the  sunny  hills  of  France.  Also  great  quantities  of  the 
gr&pe  of  this  valley  are  dried  in  clusters  and  preserved  for  use  during  the  winter; 
in  this  state  I  regard  them  far  superior  to  the  best  raisins  that  are  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Pears,  peaches,  apples,  quinces,  and  figs  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion.    The  climate  of  this  country  is  most  salubrious  and  heathful.* 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  about  480  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  may  be  reached  in  forty-eight  hours  in  steam-vessels, 
touching  at  Galveston  on  the  way. 

The  Valley  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. — We  are,  of 
course,  at  a  disadvantage  here  for  precise  or  full  information  upon 
California.  It  will,  without  doubt,  be  attached  to  our  Union.  The 
expeditions  of  Fremont  and  the  advances  of  our  armies  will  bring  to 
light  much  that  is  valuable.  The  Colorado  is  almost  unexplored, 
though  parts  of  it  arc  known  to  be  fertile.  The  country  is  immense, 
whatever  may  be  its  character. 

Proportionate  with  the  eastern  projection  of  Florida,  and  almost  in  the  same 
latitude  with  it,  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  constitutes  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia juts  outward  from  the  continent.  To  the  northward  and  to  the  north-east- 
ward, and,  SLsyet,  to  an  extent  not  clearly  defined,  are  the  remaining  portions  of 
California.  Towards  this  section,  two  nations  have  of  late  exhibited  a  partiality, 
rather  unceasing  to  each  other  and  to  the  government  which  assumes  the  sover- 
eignty,— Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  movements  of  the  former, 
there  has  been  some  uncertainty.  We  know  dcterminately  the  proceedings  of  our 
own  government.  In  1835,  Mr.  Forsyth  ofl'ered  the  Mexican  authorities  five 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole  country  of  California.  In  1842,  laboring  under 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  American  navy,  seized  upon 
the  post  and  fortifications  of  Monterey,  and  floated  over  them,  for  a  while, 
the  banner  of  the  **  stripes  and  stars."  The  matter  was  soon  alter  satisfactorily 
explained.  California,  then,  belongs  to  our  subject.  It  is  an  important  portion 
of  Western  America,  and,  in  all  probability,  must  blend  its  destinies  wiih  the 
regions*  which  reach  far  northward  beyond  it.  We  shall  be  warranted  in  dwelling 
upon  the  country  much  longer  than  its  merits  would  at  first  appear  to  deserve.f 

The  Valley  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River. — This  is 
the  most  remote  region  of  America,  being  almost  as  distant  from  the 
citj-  of  Washington  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  question 
of  boundary,  so  perilous,  has  been  happily  settled.  South  of  the 
49th^  of  latitude  is  ours,  which  includes  the  main  and  most  valuable 
regions  of  the  Oregon  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Oregon  river  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Gray,  of  the  American 
ship  Columbia,  in  1792.  Its  tributaries,  6lc,  were  first  explored  in 
1905,  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Clarke.  For  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
its  mouth,  the  Columbia  forms  a  kind  of  bay  from  three  to  seven 
miles  in  breadth,  and  at  the  entrance  there  are  dangerous  shoals  and 

•  Commercial  Review,  Vol.  III.,  p.  496. 

t  We  draw  upon  an  elaborate  paper  prepared  by  us  on  the  Oregon  and  Callfbrnit 
Question.— Vid.  &mVum  Ctuaricrly  Rtview,  July  1845. 
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breakers.  It  is  navigable  for  200  or  900  tons'  burthen  ships  as  far  as 
the  cascades,  a  few  miles  above  the  Willamet  river.  No  part  of  the 
river  above  the  Willamet  is  navigable  continuously  for  more  than 
20  or  90  miles,  and  then  only  by  the  smaller  class  of  vessels. 

The  superficial  contents  of  Oregon  is  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  being  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
Mountain  ranges  break  up  the  whole  country  into  sections,  of  which 
there  are  three  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  and  presenting  each 
their  peculiar  characteristics.  Parallel  with  the  coasts,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles,  the  first  chain  of  mountains  is  discovered. 
These  are  sometimes  designated  as  the  Far  West  mountains,  and  at 
other  times  as  the  Presidents^  range,  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
many  peaks,  each  of  which  has  been  honored  with  the  appellation  of 
some  former  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Further  towards  the 
east,  and  through  the  central  regions  of  Oregon^  lie  the  Blue  moun- 
tains ;  and  to  the  extreme  eastward,  the  wild  and  magnificent  Rocky 
mountains  wall  upward  to  heaven,  and  frown  with  fearful  grandeur 
upon  the  valleys  beneath.  It  is  thus  that  the  *' valley  countries"  of 
Oregon  are  formed,  by  ranges  of  elevated  lands,  through  which,  at 
certain  points,  the  Columbia  river  has  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  course  of  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Walla 
Walla — a  small  stream  entering  it  over  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean — is  nearly  due  east  and  west.  Here  it  divides  into  two  great 
arms  or  branches,  which,  pursuing  their  opposite  courses  northward 
and  southward,  lose  themselves  at  last  among  the  lofty  heights  of  the 
mountains.  The  lower  branch  has  received  the  name  of  its  discov- 
erer, Clarke ;  the  upper  communicates  with  the  Lewis,  a  river  dis- 
covered by  the  same  party.  The  Columbia,  with  its  tributaries, 
waters  more  or  less  the  three  great  districts  or  valleys  of  which  wo 
have  been  speaking.  To  these  valleys  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine 
our  attention. 

The  valleys  of  Oregon  have  been  frequently  described.  The 
easternmost,  or  that  between  the  Blue  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is 
rocky  and  barren,  with  slight  exceptions  of  pasture  lands.  The  mid- 
dle valley,  between  the  Blue  and  the  Far  West  moimtains,  is  more 
pregnant,  and  where  the  Walla  Walla  waters  it,  has  developed  many 
beauties  of  cultivation.  The  westernmost  valley  stretches  to  the 
Pacific  on  cither  side  of  the  Columbia,  from  the  straits  of  Fuca  to 
the  Umpcjua  river. 

In  this  valley  of  fit\y  thousand  square  miles — susceptible,  to  a  large  extent 
of  profitable  cultivation — a  population  equal  to  that  of  man v  of  our  Stales  couki 
be  supported  to  advantag^e.  Hills  and  valleys  range  themselves  over  its  sorfaocL 
and  lorest:»,  dense  forests,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  are  spread  abroad 
with  a  munificence  of  donation.  Here,  if  anywhere,  must  be  the  seat  of  empire, 
population  and  wealth  Itcyond  the  Rocky  mountains, — here,  while  the  inhospita^ 
Die  and  barren  regions  around  remain  in  their  primitive  desolation.  The  climate 
of  this  favored  s{)ot  is  genial,  and  the  thermometer  in  summer  ranges  seldom 
higher  than  80°.  During  that  season,  cool  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  west- 
ward and  north-westward  constantly  prevail.  The  winters  are  rainy,  though 
mild  and  healthy.  The  season  of  rain  sets  in  about  October,  and  prevails  till 
April ;  it  is  regular  and  constant,  but  seldom  too  violent  to  adinit  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  people.* 

*  We  again  draw  from  our  Oregon  pamphlet. 
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We  have  on  other  occasions  given  many  particulars  of  the  most 
Interesting  character  in  relation  to  this  region,  its  population,  trade, 
advances,  6lc.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  important  it  may  ulti- 
mately become,  and  what  may  be  its  progress.  Will  it  remain  an 
integral  part  of  us,  or  become  independent?  It  has  already  its 
well  organized  government,  schools,  clergy,  courts,  laws,  and  press ; 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  the  first  annual  message  of  its  governor  was 
placed  before  us  on  the  table.  With  China  and  the  Sandwich  islands 
its  communication  is  easy  but  to  the  home  government  almost  inac- 
cessible. Should  the  railroad  be  accomplished,  a  thing  we  regard 
not  so  likely  since  a  better  southern  route  has  been  proposed,  Ore- 
gon will  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  otherwise  we  think  for  genera- 
dons  the  tide'  of  population  will  prefer  the  El  Dorado  regions  of 
Mexico. 

Easiward  and  westward*  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  nature  has  wonderfully 
contrasted  her  favors  and  exhibited  her  obvious  partialities.  On  the  one  part,  a 
region  stretches  out  for  the  most  in  genial  climes  and  soils,  in  rare  agricultural 
plats,  in  hill  and  in  plain  country,  and  gentle  undulations,  with  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  coasts  and  havens,  unsurpassed,  if  equaled  on  the  globe;  with  population, 
and  wealth,  and  high  destinies ;  with  all  that  God  can  crown  the  wants  of  man. 
On  the  other  part,  uninhabited  and  luiinhabitable,  wildernesses  abounding,  deserts 
barren,  broken  and  wild,  arid  heights  and  precipices,  mountain  ridges  where  the 
rains  of  heaven  seldom  descend — where  the  irrigating  and  refreshing  streams 
seldom  make  their  way,  murmuring  onward  in  sweet  music  to  the  ocean.  In 
wilds  such  as  these,  the  savage  himself  is  seldom  invited  to  roam,  and  the  adven- 
tiuroos  enterprise  of  the  white  man  is  frightened  away. 

But  not  all  the  country  which  stretches  outward  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  bases 
of  the  Cordilleras,  the  Rocky  or  the  Chippewan  mountains,  is  such  as  this.  Na- 
ture seldom  creates  a  howling  wilderness,  but  interposes  somewhere  her  gardens 
and  her  lawns.  She  delights  not  alone  in  the  features  of  the  terrible — she  luxu- 
riates in  her  lines  of  beauty  and  her  tints  of  loveliness.  If  .she  piles  up  her  rocks 
and  her  mountains,  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  sky  high,  she  slopes  them  down  in  undu- 
lating lawns  and  landscapes — she  surrounds  the  desolation  with  flowery  meads, 
and  blesses  her  children  with  a  smile  as  they  emerge  from  the  dark  valleys  and 
shadows  of  her  frowns.  To  the  westward  of  the  headlands  which  supply  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  regions  of  garden 
country  hither  and  thittier,  where  the  bright  colors  of  nature  exhibit  themselves, 
and  the  streams  ripple  along  the  banks  of  verdant  valleys  and  fertile  plains, — 
where  the  river  leaves  the  stream,  and  over  its  falls  and  its  cataracts  rushes  on- 
ward in  impetuous  career  to  the  ocean, — where  luxuriant  forests  and  rank  soils 
alternate  amid  navigable  streams. — where  sunshine  and  health  have  taken  up 
their  domain, — where  the  civilized  man  has  marked  the  spot  with  his  hamlet  and 
his  village  and  his  town,  and  all  their  cheerful  influences  and  delightful  asso- 
ciations. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  fiat  of  Deity  has  not  doomed  all 
to  a  dreary  and  irrecoverable  sterility.  The  oasis  blooms  in  its  midst  The  curse 
which  fell  upon  the  earth  for  the  transgressions  of  man,  has  not  left  it  all  here 
a  hopeless  region  of  wildness  and  desolation. 

The  densely  peopled  regions  of  the  East  are  regarding  with  fonder  eyes  these 
remote  borders,  and  indulging  vague  but  stimulating  dreams  of  prosperity  and 
enterprise  in  their  midst.  Empire  and  affluence  there,  are  the  visions  which 
flit  before  the  fancies  of  thos*  wnase  struggles  have  hitherto  been  for  existence 
solely.  Disappointed  or  not,  these  cherished  anticipations  will,  in  any  case, 
largely  influence  the  destinies  of  the  country  around  which  they  centre.  Specu- 
totioD  may  be  lost  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  political  prospects  and  political 
relations  of  a  region  so  remote.  Nations  may  divide  empire  throughout  its  ex- 
mt — but  this  how  problematical !  European  maritime  powers  may  gain  a  foot- 
ing there,  colonize,  and  govern  the  whole — a  vagary  even  less  substantial  than 

♦  This  is  the  last  extract  6mm  ourselves,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  us,  for  we  can- 
not do  better  now. 
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the  last.  We  may  not  ondenake  to  solre  the  qoesdoo  oanelres.  But  we  wuM 
ULf,  if  we  did,  that  the  progress  of  things  hitherto  in  North  America,  indicates  far 
dinerent  destinies.  The  principles  of  repabUcanism  deeply  sown  and  universally 
germinating  here,  point  to  a  better  order  of  things.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
States  will  unite  onder  a  common  empire,  and  tare  a  common  destiny.  A  mag^ 
njficent  republic  will  stretch  out  its  giant  arms  northward  and  southward,  ana 
eastward  and  westward,  gathering  in  and  nourish ing  and  elerating  the  millions 
of  human  beings,  whom  Providence  is  rearing  up  throughout  these  wide  do- 
mains. 

The  Vallet  of  the  Mississippi. — There  has  latelj  appe«rtd 
from  the  American  press  a  learned  and  estimable  work^  with  this 
title,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Monette,  of  Missis8ip{».*  Though  ad- 
mirably full  in  its  detail  of  the  civil  and  political  hisiorj  of  this 
region,  we  regret  that  the  statistical  did  not  receive  some  portion  of 
attention.  \^e  cannot  learn  the  history  of  the  West  without  this. 
It  b  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  does  not  contain  a  good 
map  of  the  Valley,  to  date,  showing  with  precision  its  limitations  and 
features.  The  first  of  these  deficiencies,  it  is  our  intention,  in  some 
slight  measure  to  remedy  in  this  paper,  and  hereafter  by  many  like 
publications ;  in  not  many  months^  perhaps,  by  a  work  in  two  volimies, 
similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Monette,  and  supplimentar}',  under  the  title 
of  The  P&ooress,  Resources  and  Statistics  of  thk  Wkstkric 
Valleys.  For  this  we  have  already  on  hand  most  abimdant  mate- 
rials, having  been  long  engaged  in  its  collection,  and  shall  by  cor- 
respondence, as  well  as  by  visiting  personally  almost  every  section 
inteivded  to  be  included,  collect  everything  that  can  be  had.  We 
hope  also  very  soon  to  have  executed  a  map  of  the  Valley. 

In  the  progress  of  our  present  paper,  we  shall  follow,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  arrangement  marked  out  by  Dr.  Monette,  and  be  indebted 
to  him  for  most  of  the  facts  of  a  historical  nature.  For  all  the  rest 
we  draw  upon  a  variety  of  papers,  manuscripts,  volumes,  ^c,  now 
before  us,  and  prepared  within  the  past  few  years. 

And  first  let  us  clearly  ^  what  is  intended  and  included  by  the 
Mississippi  Basin  or  Valley.  Taking  a  position  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  river  in  Louisiana,  the  perim- 
eter or  boundary-line  will  run  north-westward  to  the  40th  degree 
of  latitude  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  whence  issues  the  sources 
of  the  Platte,  Rio  Graiide,  and  Colorado  ;t  from  this  point  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  sources  of  Marias  river ;  around  the  northern 
sources  of  Missouri  river  to  the  head  of  Red  river  branch  of  the  Assini- 
boin  ;  around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  proper  to  the  head  of  the 

•  Hidary  qf  the  Discnery  amd  SettUment  of  Ihe  VaUey  <f  the  Miaainippi  by  the  three 
great  European  Powera,  Spain,  FVance,  and  Great  RrHain,  and  the  aubae^ent  Oeeupa" 
tion.  SetUemcnt,  and  Extension  of  CicU  Government  by  the  CniUd  Statea,  until  the  year 
1846,  by  J.  W.  Monette,  M.D.  In  2  vols.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers^  1847.  This 
able  work  deaenrca  inan^  editiona  and  extensive  circulation  in  our  country.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  yaarB  of  indcfati^ble  reaearch  and  toil.  In  ita  arrangement,  it  ia  adminbto; 
in  ita  matter  and  execution,  nothing  could  be  more  faithful  or  reliable.  We  regivt  that 
to  thia  period,  there  haa  appeared  no  elaborate  review  of  it  in  any  of  our  first  claas 
publicationa.  We  have  heard  Dr.  Hawkea,  of  New  Orleans,  himself  one  of  the  ripeat 
acholara  and  moat  learned  atodenta  of  hiatory  in  our  country,  apeak  of  the  work  in  en- 
thuaiaatic  terma.  The  author,  it  ia  underatood,  haa  in  preparation,  at  an  eaiiy  day  for 
the  preaa,  an  additional  rolume  on  the  Geology  of  the  MiaaiaaipplVallBy.  a  aublect  he 
briefly  treated  in  our  Review  for  1846. 

t  We  have  followed  the  able  eeographical  writer.  Darby,  in  these  particulars.  See  his 
vahiable  letters  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.— CommercJai  Amtv.  YoL  III..  No.  4. 
p.  362.  >  n         ^ 
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Kankakee,  branch  of  Illinoig  river ;  between  the  confluents  of  the 
Canadian  sea  and  thos6  of  Ohio,  to  the  extreme  source  of  Alleghany 
river  ;  aloog  the  dividing  line  of  water  source  between  the  sources 
of  streams  flowing  towards  the  Atlantic  and  into  the  Ohio  ;  between 
the  confluents  of  Mobile  and  Tennessee  rivers  ;  between  the  sources 
discharged  into  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  Mobile  and  Pearl  rivers, 
to  the  mouth  of  Mississippi  river  ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  outlet  of  Atchafalaya. — ^Length  of  the  whole  outline  6100 
miles.     Any  good  map  iviU  show  these  points. 

EXTENT   OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY. 

Square  milei. 

Valley  of  the  Ohio, 20U,UIH) 

"         "      Mississippi  Proper 180,000 

"         "      Missouri, 600,000 

«         «      Lower  Mississippi, 330,000 

Area,    .    .  1,210,000 

Four  great  nations  have  exercised  dominion  within  these  vast  limits, 
and  their  possession  been  a  great  source  of  anxiety,  discussion,  and 
hostility.  The  fiercest  battles  have  resulted — the  greatest  jealousies, 
the  keenest  heart-burnings,  and  the  wildest  designs.  T|ie  arts,  the 
policy,  the  wisdom  of  one  of  these  nations  have  at  length  prevailed, 
mnd  won  the  mastery. 

Let  us  begin  with  Spain.  She  was  the  earliest  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  here  of  the  early  and  romantic 
adventurers — Ponce  de  Leon,  Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  Pamphilo  de  Nar- 
Taez,  Hernando  de  Soto,  beginning  as  early  as  1512.  The  expedition 
of  De  Soto  was  brilliant  and  magnificent.  It  was  as  the  gorgeous 
processions  of  the  Crusaders,  and  as  meaningless.  Dr.  Monette  has 
given  an  admirable  and  full  history  of  the  unexampled  wanderings, 
lasting  through  four  years,  and  extending  through  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  '*It  was  poetry," 
says  Mr.  Irving,  **  put  into  action  ;  it  was  the  knight-errantry  of  the 
old  world  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  American.wilderness.  The  per- 
sonal adventures,  the  feats  of  individual  prowess,  the  picturesque  de- 
scription of  steel-clad  cavaliers  with  lance  and  helm,  and  prancing 
steed,  glittering  through  the  wildernesses  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  praines  of  the  far  West,  would  seem  to  us  mere  fiction 
or  romance,  did  they  not  come  to  us  in  the  matter-of-fact  narratives 
of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  who  recorded  minute  memo- 
landa.*" 

The  Spaniards  called  this  country  Florida,  and  claimed  for  it  an 
extension  north  to  the  French  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
15C5,  the  site  of  St  Augustine  was  fixed  by  Melendez,  twenty  years 
before  any  English  settlement  in  the  same  region.  Thus  is  St. 
Aagustine  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  United  States. f  We  shall  not 
speak  of  the  encroachments  of  France  and  England  on  this  domain, 
and  of  the  several  adjustments  of  boundaries.  Sufiice  it  that,  in  1763, 
the  Perdido  River  was  the  western  limit  of  Florida,  as  it  fell  into 
British  hands.     France  also  ceded  the  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of 

» 

•  Inrixig  8  Conquest  of  Florida ;  Monette's  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.    See  also  a 
paper  by  Hon.  C.  Gazarre  in  Comnurcud  Review,  VoL  lU.,  p.  450.    WiJliain's  Florida, 
t  Monette,  VoL,  L  p.  70. 
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the  Mississippi  river,  except  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  so  as  to 

five  the  whole  Mississippi,  from  its  sources  to  the  Gulf,  as  a  British 
oundary.  The  western  limit  of  Florida  was  made  the  Mississippi ; 
it  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Florida,  with  Pensacola  and  St 
Au^stine  for  capitals. 

The  products  of  Florida  were  soon  considerable — sugar,  rum,  in- 
digo. It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  a  dispute  with 
the  United  States  about  boundaries  was  the  immediate  result.  The 
3P  of  latitude  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1795;  and  West  Florida, 
extending  to  the  Mississippi,  was  organized  by  Spain  as  the  DiS' 
trict  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  district  was  seized  by  the  United 
States,  in  1810,  in  another  dispute  about  territory,  after  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  from  France.  From  Pearl  River  to  the  Perdido,  West 
Florida  was  still  possessed  by  Spain,  but  seized  upon  by  General 
Jackson  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1813.  During  our  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  from  the  apprehension  and  fact  that  it  would  be  the  theatre 
of  British  operations  against  us,  the  Americans  also  seized  upon  Fort 
Charlotte,  at  Mobile.  We  pass  over  the  wars  of  General  Jackson,  ia 
1818  in  Florida,  with  the  Spaniards — over  its  cession  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  the  wars  with  the  Creek  and  Semi* 
Dole  Indians.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  54,477  ;  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1845.* 

Although  Florida  and  Alabama  do  not  belong  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  yet,  as  their  histories  is  allied  with  it,  and  as  we  have  in- 
troduced them,  a  few  statistics  will  not  be  misplaced. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  Florida  is  pine  barren,  and  poor ;  but  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  richest  quality,  adapted  to  sugar,  rice,  cotton, 
corn,  tobacco  and  fruits.  The  forest  growth  is  magnificent.  The 
crop  of  1840  consisted  of  898,974  bushels  corn,  2^,000  bushels  po- 
tatoes, 7,285  pounds  wool,  124  pounds  silk  cocoons,  75,274  pounds 
tobacco,  481,000  pounds  rice,  12,146,533  pounds  cotton,  275,317 
pounds  sugar.  The  Indian  wars  greatly  affected  the  progress  of 
Florida,  and  cut  off  its  products.  The  State  is  now  reviving.  Tdl' 
lahassee,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  2,500  inhabitants ;  St,  Augustine 
has  about  the  same  ;  St.  Mary*8^  Tampa  Bay,  Appalachicola^  Pen^ 
sacola,  and  Key  West  are  either  ports  of  entry  or  have  a  coasting 
trade.  The  last  named  has  a  mournful  celebrity — more  than  fifty 
vessels  being  wrecked  on  its  coast  annually.  It  is  filled  with  '*  wreck- 
ers,*' and  many  great  abuses  have  come  to  light  at  different  times. 
Their  life  is  a  wild  one.f 

FOREIGN    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    FLORIDA,    1833 1843. 


1833 

Imports. 

$85;386 

1834 

135,798 

1835 

98,173 

1836 

121,745 

1837 

305,514 

1838 

168,690 

Exports. 

S64,805 

228,825 

61,710 

71,662 

90,084 

122,532 


1839 
1810 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Imports. 

279,283 
190,728 
33,875 
176,980 
158,631 


Exports. 

334,806 

1,858,850 

33.384 
760,335 


*  Dr.  Monette  Is  bitter  about  the  exchange  of  Texas  for  Florida,  and  the  delay  of 
admittinfir  these  States  into  the  Union.  In  all  of  this,  as  Southerners,  we  agree  with  him, 
but  regret  that  the  slightest  show  of  partisanship  should  have  had  place  in  his  valuable 
history. 

t  See  Com.  Review,  Vol.  III.,  p.  275. — ^Dr.  Wurdeman,  now  residing  in  Florida,  has 
given  a  partial  promise  to  prepare  some  papers  for  us  upon  this  ragioo.    He  informs 
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1835 

Exportt. 

S7,574,693 

Imports. 
85-25;955 

1841 

Exports. 

810,981,271 

1836 

11,184,166 

651,618 

1842 

9,965,675 

1837 

9,671,401 

609,385 

1843 

11,157,460 

1B38 

9,688,244 

524,548 

1844 

9,907,654 

1839 

10,338,159 

895,201 

1845 

10,538,228 

1840 

12,854,690 

574,651 

• 
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Alabama. — ^The  cotton  product  is  most  Abundant,  and  minerals 
inexhaustible,  in  this  State.  The  census  of  1840  gave  fourteen  small 
cotton  factories,  working  in  all  1500  spindles.  This  branch  of  en- 
terprise is  on  the  rapid  increase  there,  as  we  know,  having  lately  trav* 
eled  over  the  State.  There  are  but  few  railroads  ;  but  several  in  con- 
templation, among  which  may  be  named  one  from  Montgomery  to 
Pensacola ;  from  Mobile  to  Pascagoula,  to  communicate  with  New 
Orleans ;  and  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio.  A  road  from  Montgomery 
to  Mobile  remains  a  great  desideratum.* 

Mcbile,  the  chief  city,  we  have  previously  described  in  the  Review. 
Its  progress  of  late  has  been  retarded.  The  exports,  foreign  and 
coastwise,  are,  however,  enormous  (having  reached  nearly  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars),  for  a  city  of  12  or  15,000  inhabitants' 


Imports. 
$530^19 

363,871 

360,655 

442,818 

473,491 

Receipts  of  cotton  at  Mobile,  1841,  319,286  bales ;  1842,  320,892 ;  1&13,  482,631 : 
1844,  467,820;  1845,  517,550;  1846,  421,669 ;  1847,  320,000  bales  (about). 

Having  opened  with  the  Spanish  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
we  will  proceed  briefly  to  review  the  French,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Monette. 

We  pass  over  the  visits  of  Cartier  and  Champlain  to  the  North- 
west, in  the  r6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  and  the  French  Jesuits  from 
Canada.  Father  Allouez,  in  1669,  learned  of  this  great  river  of  the 
West,  which  Marquette  and  Joliet  soon  visited.  The  career,  discove- 
ries, and  unhappy  fate  of  La  Salle,  are  familiar  to  all.  His  was  the 
first  attempt  to  settle  the  regions  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  1687. 
Ten  years  afterwards  the  French  began  the  occupancy  both  from  the 
North  and  South. 

In  1712  a  trade  was  opened  between  Quebec,  Louisiana  and  Mo- 
bile Bay,  in  skins,  furs,  grain,  flour,  6lc.,  and  exports  made  thence  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Europe.     We  quote  from  Dr.  Monette  : 

A3  early  as  the  year  1705,  traders  and  hunters  had  penetrated  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  Wabash;  and  from  this  region,  at  this  early  date,  filleen  thousand  hides 
and  skins  had  been  collected,  and  sent  to  Mobile  for  the  European  market.  In 
the  year  1716,  the  French  population  on  the  Wabash  had  become  sufficiently 
nmnerous  to  constitute  an  important  settlement,  which  kept  up  a  lucrative  trade 
with  Mobile  by  means  of  traders  and  voyageurs.  Nor  was  the  route  from  Lake 
Erie  unknown.  For  many  years  this  route  had  been  familiar  to  the  royat(curs 
and  amrritrs  du  bois^  who  ascended  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  by  the  St.  Mary's 
branch,  and,  after  a  portage  of  three  leagues,  passed  the  summit  level,  and  floated 

08  that  the  Records  at  St.  Augustine  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society. 

•  Commercial  Review,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2;  Vol.  III.,  No.  3,  No.  6,  pp.  469,  559;  Vol. 
II.,  p.  418. — ^The  subject  of  cotton  manufactures  is  attracting  great  attention  in  Ala- 
bama. There  is  a  factory  at  Tallica,  Tallipoosa  Co.,  of  1000  spindles ;  one  at  Scotta- 
riUe,  Bibb  Co.,  the  Tuscaloosa  Factory,  which  has  existed  many  years;  one  near  Hunts- 
▼ille,  the  Bell  Factory,  2000  spindles ;  one  in  Perry  Co.  A  factory  at  Tuscaloosa,  now 
in  constnicUon,  will  employ  3000  spindles.  There  is  one  also,  we  think,  at  Florence. 
Tlie  factory  a^  Prattiville  will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  number. 
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doirn  a  shallow  branch  of  the  Wabash.    In  the  year  1718  this  route  had  been  uaed 
for  two  years ;  for  it  was  established  in  the  year  1716.^ 

'  In  1746,  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour  were  received  at  New  Orleans 
from  the  Wabash.  The  French  authorities  began  the  exploration  of 
the  Ohio  river  in  1 749.  The  jealousies  of  Britain,  however,  were  soon 
excited,  and  long  and  bloody  wars  were  destined  to  result 

[A.  D.  1753.]  The  French  court  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
great  Western  valley.  It  was  now  known  that  if  there  were  no  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  there  was  a  more  inex- 
haustible mine  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  A  spirit 
of  agricultural  industry  had  been  infused  into  the  Western  settlements;  in  a  few 
years  more,  Upper  Louisiana,  which  embraced  the  Ohio  region,  might  become 
the  store-bouse  for  France  and  Western  Europcf 

A  treaty  of  peace,  in  1763,  gave  to  England  Canada  and  New 
France,  being  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source 
to  the  Bayou  Ibberville.  A  secret  treaty  at  the  same  time  ceded  to 
Spain  all  the  remaining  French  territories  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Dr.  Monette  gives  a  beautiful  and  affecting  picture  of  the  early  life 
and  manners  of  the  French  settlers  in  the  North-west,  almost  primi- 
tive,    lie  thus  speaks  of  their  trades  and  pursuits : 

The  traders  kept  a  heterogeneous  stock  of  goods  in  their  largest  room,  where 
their  assortment  was  fully  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  the  purchasers.  The  young 
men  of  enterprise,  wishing  to  see  the  world,  sought  occupation  and  gratification 
as  voyagcurs  or  boatmen,  as  agents  for  the  traders,  or  as  hunters,  to  visit  the  remote 
tribes  upon  the  furthest  sources  of  the  Mij>sissippi  and  the  Missouri,  in  company 
with  the  trading  expeditions  which  annually  set  out  from  the  Illinois  country. 

Mechanic  trades,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  were  almost  unknown :  the  great 

.  business  of  all  was  agriculture,  and  the  care  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  their  cattle, 

their  horses,  their  sheep,  and  their  swine,  and  each  man  was  his  own  mechanic^ 

The  Spanish  dominion  succeeded  quietly  over  these  people.  Not 
80  readily,  however,  the  submission  to  the  change  of  policy  when 
brought  under  the  American  government. 

The  history  of  the  French  power  in  Louisiana,  until  the  cession  of 
that  territory  in  1763  to  Spain,  is  written  with  great  elaboration  Inr 
Dr.  Monette,  and  constitutes  an  interesting  division  of  his  work.  It 
consists  of  six  chapters  under  the  following  captions :  The  first  colo- 
nization of  Louisiana  until  the  close  of  Crozat*s  Monopoly  ;  Louisi- 
ana under  the  "  Western  Company"  until  the  failure  of  Law's  Miii- 
sissippi  Scheme ;  Loilisiana  to  the  Natchez  Massacre  ;  Louisiana  after 
the  Natchez  Massacre ;  Under  the  Royal  Governors  until  the  close 
of  the  Chickas^  War ;  After  the  Chickas^  War.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  follow  these  divisions,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  in  previous  num- 
bers of  the  Review  everything  interesting  in  the  history  of  Louisiana 
has  been  given  under  different  heads.  We  however  make  a  few 
extracts,  showing  the  progress  of  the  State. 

First,  under  tne  grant  to  Crozat : 

"  M.  Crozat  caused  settlements  or  trading-posts  to  be  made  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  province,  while  explorations  were  extended  into  the  most  distant 
Known  tribes.  Under  St.  Denys,  a  settlement  and  trading-post  was  established 
on  Red  River,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Natchitoches,  in  the  present  State 
of  Louisiana.  St.  Denys  also  explored  Red  river  much  further,  and  advanced  on 
a  tour  of  observation  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  the  present  western  limit 
of  Texas.    About  the  same  time,  a  small  settlement  and  trading-post  was  estab- 

•  Monette,  Val.  Miss.,  VoL  I.,  p.  162.  t  Ibid.,  p.  168.  t  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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Ushed  on  the  Yaxoo,  and  on  Sicily  iBland,  and  high  np  the  Washita,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Monroe,  afterward  known  as  the  'post  of  Washita.'  M. 
Charleville,  one  of  M.  Crozat's  traders,  penetrated  the  Shawanese  tribes,  then 
known  as  the  *  Chouanoes,'  upon  the  Cumberland  river.  His  store  was  situated 
upon  a  mound  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land river,  near  French-lick  creek,  and  about  seventy  yards  from  each  stream.* 

Second^  about  the  year  1742 : 

As  eari^  as  the  jrear  1742,  the  defense  of  the  country  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
kind's  officers  and  troops,  the  Indian  tribes  generally  observed  a  respectful  neu- 
trality, or  a  friendlv  and  commercial  attitude.  Free  from  danger  and  apprehen- 
sion of  Indian  violence,  agriculture  continued  to  flourish,  and  commerce,  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  monopolies,  began  rapidly  to  extend  its  influence,  and  to 
multiply  its  obiects  under  the  stimulus  of  individual  enterprise.  Capitalist?  em- 
barked with  alacrity  into  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  Louisiana  had  greatly  augmented,  .as  well  as 
that  from  New  Orleans  to  France  and  foreign  countries.  Regular  cargoes  of  flour, 
bacon,  pork,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  bear's  oil,  and  lumber,  were  annually  trans- 
ported aown  the  Mississippi  in  keel-boats  and  barges  to  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
oile,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  France  and  the  West  Indies.  In  their  return 
voyages,  these  boats  and  barges  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  supplied  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash  countries  with  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and  European 
fabrics.  The  two  extremes  of  Louisiana  produced  and  suuplied  each  other  iQter- 
nately  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  requireu  by  each  respectively. 
The  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  kept  up  a  constant  and  active  communica- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other.  Boats,  barges,  and  pirogues  were 
daily  plying  from  one  point  to  another,  freighted  with  the  rude  products  of  a  new 
and  growine  country.  The  great  highways  of  commerce  were  the  deep  and  soli* 
tary  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  hiuidreds  of  tributaries.']' 

Thirds  introduction  of  cotton  into  Louisiana  : 

About  this  time  a  cotton-g^n,  invented  by  M.  Dubreuil,  which  facilitated  the 
operation  of  separating  the  cotton  fibre  from  the  seed,  created  an  epoch  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  Louisiana,  and  it  began  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  pro« 
ducts  of  the  plantation. 

Fourth,  introduction  of  sugar : 

Sugar-cane  had  not  yet  been  introduced  as  a  staple  product  of  Louisiana.  The 
first  attempt  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  in  the  province  was  made  by  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  year  1751.  This  year  they  had  introduced  a  quantity  of  cane  from  St. 
Domingo,  together  with  several  negroes  who  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
manufacturing  sugar  from  the  juice.  They  opened  a  small  plantation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  old  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  within  the  limits 
of  thb  second  municipality.  The  following  year  attempts  were  made  by  others  to 
cultivate  the  plant  and  to  manufacture  it  into  sugar.  Satisfied  with  the  success 
of  the  first  attempts,  many  others  soon  afterward  commenced  its  culture,  and 
within  a  few  years  most  of  the  plantations  above  and  below  the  city,  for  many 
miles,  had  introduced  the  culture  of  cane  on  a  small  scale,  by  way  of  experiment. 
Several  years  elapsed,  when  the  Jesuits  and  some  others,  having  succeeded  even 
above  their  expectations,  M.  Dubreuil,  a  man  of  capital  and  enterprise,  was  in- 
duced, in  1758,  to  open  a  sugar  plantation  on  a  large  scale.  He  erected  the  first 
sugar-mill  in  Louisiana  upon  his  plantation,  which  occupied  the  lands  now  cov- 
ered by  the  lower  part  of  tne  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  known  as  the  "  Suburb  of 
St.  Marigny,"  below  the  third  municipality.  The  enterprise  of  M.  Dubreuil 
having  rewarded  him  with  an  abundant  crop  and  a  ready  sale,  others  were  anx- 
ious to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise  with  large  capital. 

Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1760,  sugar-cane  had  been  fairly  introduced 
as  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Louisiana ;  yet  the  art  of  making  sugar  was  in 
its  infancy.  The  sugar  which  was  made  was  consumed  wholly  in  the  province, 
and  was  of  very  inferior  quality,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  granulating  pro- 
cess. Before  the  year  1765,  M.  Dubreuil,  M.  Destrcchan,  and  others,  hadf  sue- 
oeeded  in  making  sugar  which  answered  all  the  purposes  of  home  consumption. 

•  Monettc,  Miss.  VaUey,  Vol.,  I.  p.  212.  t  Ibid.,  p.  295.  :  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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Still,  the  planters  had  not  learned  the  art  of  giving  it  a  fine,  dry,  granoiatied  ap- 
pearance, such  as  was  produced  in  the  West  Indies.  The  whole  product  of  the 
province  had  been,  heretofore,  barely  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption  ;  but  in 
the  year  1765  one  ship-load  of  sugar  was  exported  to  France ;  yet  so  imperfect  had 
been  the  granulatins  process,  that  one-half  of  it  escaped  from  the  casks  as  leak- 
age before  the  vessel  reached  her  destination.  This  was  the  first  export  of  sugar 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  commencement  of  her  trade  in  her  most  valuable  staple, 
which  has  since  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  present  time,  until  the  annual 
crop  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  varied,  between  ine  years  1840  and  1846,  from 
110,000  to  115^000  hogsheads,  bi^sides  as  many  barrels  of  molasses.* 

In  taking  leave  of  the  French  History  of  (lOuisiana,  we  cannot  but 
experience  some  emotion.  What  were  the  anxieties  that  had  been 
felt  for  its  advances,  what  the  tender  regards  and  fond  imaginings  of 
the  future.  La  Salle  would  have  extended  its  influences  to  India, 
making  the  Mississippi  a  highway  to  the  Northern  seas.  The  memory 
of  John  Law  and  his  notable  scheme  blends  itself  with  this  romantic 
and  remarkable  era.  How  much  had  France  at  heart  the  fortunes  of 
this  colony,  and  what  resources  had  she  cheerfully  expended  upon  it! 
But  the  uncertainties  and  fluctuations  of  colonial  empire  have  not  now 
to  be  written. 

From  a  manuscript  translation  of  M.  Gayarr^'s  History  of  Lou- 
isiana,! a  Southern  work,  which  the  North  American  Review  sneers 
at  as  usual,  we  introduce  a  passage  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Acadians* 
who  were  thrown  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  hard  policy 
of  the  English  government. 

**  The  principal  part  of  the  Acadians,  however,  who  came  to  Lou- 
isiana, had  not  voluntarily  expatriated  themselves,  but  had  been 
expelled  from  their  native  soil  by  England.  When  Louis  XIV.  ceded 
Acadia  to  Great  Britain,  he  had  stipulated  that  the  subjects  whom  he 
abandoned  should  preserve  their  property,  on  condition  of  their  swear- 
ing fealty  and  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne.  The  Acadians,  however, 
refused  to  bind  themselves  by  this  oath,  except  on  the  condition  of 
never  being  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  France.  The  English 
authorities  complained  of  this  refusal,  but  the  government  at  the  time 
thought  proper  to  postpone  any  extreme  measures.  Nevertheless, 
English  policy  was  not  asleep ;  but  soon  arousing  from  its  apparent 
drowsiness,  the  whole  world  was  dismayed  by  the  cold  cruelty  d(  its 
decrees.  Acadia  is  a  sterile  country,  offering  so  few  attractions  to 
emigration  that  it  is  probable  long  years  would  have  elapsed  before 
the  introduction  of  an  English  population  sufficiently  powerful  to  serve 

♦  Monette,  Miss.  Valley,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  297,  298. 

t  The  history  of  the  French  dominion  in  Louisiana  has  lately  been  written  in  that 
language  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Gayarr^,  of  New  Orleans,  and  examinexi  in  our  Review. 
Vols.  Hand  III.  The  third  volume,  containing  Spanish  history,  will  be  delayed  until 
the  results  of  a  search  at  Madrid  for  documents  can  be  known,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
having  appropriated  a  larce  sum  for  the  purpose.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Mrs.  Stewart,  the  amiable  and  accomplished  ladv  of  Commodore  Stewart,  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  translation  ot  M.  Gayarr^'s  history.  It  wiO 
be  illustrated  with  notes,  and  a  succinct  view  of  the  late  progress  in  Louisiana.  Mrs. 
Stewart  spends  her  winters  in  New  Orleans,  and  has  had  the  advantages  of  con- 
ference with  the  ablest  minds.  Such  passages  of  her  translation  as  we  have  aeen-^ 
and  there  is  a  chapter  before  us  now  in  manuscript — are  admirably  executed.  The  rest 
we  have  not  examined.  Mrs.  S.  is  now  in  New  York,  and  the  work  will,  she  iniforms 
us,  appear  in  the  fall.  We  shall  do  full  justice  to  its  merits.  At  present  we  give  a 
short  extract  from  her  manuscript,  and  commend  the  work  in  odyonco  as  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  addition  to  our  historical  libraries,  with  all  the  freshness  and  interest  of 
aromAoce. 
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as  a  check  to  the  French ;  and  besides,  the  Acadians  had  given  so 
loud  an  utterance  to  their  enmity,  that  it  would  hare  become  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them  by  placing  posts  and  garrisons  among  them,  at 
a  cost  to  the  government  every  year  of  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
It  was  a  difficult  position  for  Great  Britain,  principally  on  account  of 
the  contiguity  of  Acadia  to  the  Canadas,  ^e  conquest  of  which  she 
was  at  that  time  attempting,  and  who  found  zealous  defenders  in  the 
Acadians,  their  neighbors.  But  as  Great  Britain  never  yet  recoiled 
before  the  employment  of  any  means  to  reach  her  object,  her  decision 
was  soon  made,  and  orders  were  given  to  seize  upon  the  Acadians 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  disperse  them  at  different  inter- 
vals of  distance  on  the  shores  of  the  other  Anglo-American  colonies. 
Regardless  of  the  misery  and  pain  to  be  inflicted,  she  imagined  that 
these  wretched  exiles  would  intermingle  wkh  the  numerous  popula- 
tion amongst  which  they  were  thrown.  This  decree  was  executed 
with  the  most  unrelenting  rigor ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  Acadian 
population  was  at  different  epochs,  and  in  small  bands,  driven  on 
board  the  English  vessels.  In  quitting  the  homes  of  their  native  soil, 
the  Acadians  were  not  permitted  to  carry  anything  away  with  them 
but  the  sentiment  of  their  misfortunes  and  the  eternal  hatred  to  which 
their  cruel  oppressors  were  so  justly  entitled.  Driven  like  vile  herds, 
these  Acadian  families,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  souls,  were 
heaped  together  on  board  the  vessels  of  their  persecutors,  and  when 
they  turned  a  last  look  on  their  country,  to  ejaculate  an  eternal  adieu, 
the  flames  which  consumed  their  villages  and  the  English  bayonets 
which  bordered  their  shores  met  their  despairing  gaze !  Thus  did 
ancient  Messenia  behold  her  children  fly  before  the  decree  of  exile 
issued  by  the  ferocious  Lacedemonians !  Thus  was  renewed  in  the 
new  world  those  scenes  of  atrocity  and  tragic  grief  of  which  Greece 
had  been  the  witness,  and  which  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Anachartis 
has  represented  under  such  terrific  coloring.  The  expressions  of 
Barthelemy  are  but  too  applicable  to  the  fate  of  these  modern  Mes- 
senians  ! 

••  A  whole  nation  driven  from  their  homes,  wandering  amongst 
nations  astounded  at  their  misfortunes — youth,  enfeebled  by  grief, 
bearing  upon  its  shoulders  the  authors  of  its  being — women  strewed 
along  the  ground,  with  the  infants  which  they  press  to  their  breasts 
swooning  and  expiring  from  debility  !  Here  are  tears  and  groans — 
the  deepest  expressions  of  despair,  and  there  a  speechless  anguish 
and  a  frightful  silence.  If  to  the  most  cruel  of  the  Spartans  was  con- 
fided the  task  of  delineating  this  picture  of  horrors,  some  remains  of 
pity  would  cause  the  pencil  to  drop  from  his  hands  !  The  English 
colonists  received  with  humanity  those  unfortunate  exiles,  who  had 
been  tlirown  on  their  territory  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  they 
were  the  refuse  of  the  human  race.  They  bhished  at  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  England,  and  resolved  to  repair  it  by  every  means  in  tlieir 
power.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  southern  provinces 
granted  assistance  to  these  victims  of  English  policy.  It  was  hard 
indeed  for  these  wounded  hearts  to  thus  accept  the  bread  of  pity  at 
the  hands  of  the  brothers  of  their  persecutors,  speaking  the  same 
language.     The  Acadians  had  heard  that  on  one  point  of  North 
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America  that  spotless  banner  still  waved,  which  they  loved  with  such 
heroic  devotion.  The  hopes  of  beholding  it,  at  once  reanimated 
their  courage." 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  year  1757,  or  the  English 
occupation  of  the  upper  Ohio  region,  and  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  is  the  subject  of  the  third  book  of  Dr.  Monette's  work,  which  it 
entitled  Great  Britain  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  ' 
period  of  the  liveliest  interest,  from  the  steady  approaches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  across  the  mountains — from  the  romantic  exploits  and 
fierce  struggles  of  the  pioneers,  and  their  hardy  enterprises.  Wc 
cannot  even  casually  refer  to  these. 

In  1762,  northern  Virginians  began  to  advance  from  the  Potomac 
over  the  mountains,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela ;  from 
James  River  the  adventurers  attained  the  tributaries  of  the  Kenhawa ; 
from  Roanoke  and  North  Carolina,  they  passed  along  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  next  year  lands  were  patented  by  Virginia,  on 
the  Ohio,  far  beyond  the  Appalachean  Mountains.  In  17^,  waa 
formed,  says  Dr.  Monette,  the  first  Anglo-American  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, of  which,  among  other  stockholders,  were  to  be  George  Wash- 
ington, Richard  Henry  Lee,  Arthur  Lee,  &,c.  This  company  failed 
in  its  object.     In  1770,  Ebenezer  Zane  selected  the  site  of  Wheeling.- 

The  year  1770  is  distinguished  for  the  first  advances  into  Kentucky, 
and  the  romantic  career  of  Daniel  Boone,  its  immortal  '*  backwoods- 
man." The  fame  of  Kentucky  was  upon  all  lips,  and  the  Cumber- 
land mountains — the  Rubicon  at  last  passed,  an  epoch  as  great  as  that 
of  Caesar's.  With  five  families  besides  his  own,  the  march  of  Danid 
Boone  from  North  Carolina  began.  He  was  the  great  pioneer — ^the 
patriarch  of  the  wilds,  whose  monument  should  stand  erect  in  the 
valley,  as  his  name  in  the  song  of  Byron.  With  one  Michael  Stoner, 
this  fearless  man  made  the  passage  from  Clinch  river  to  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  400  miles,  through  untrod  wildernesses,  conducting  a  party 
of  surveyors.  He  returned  to  join  the  western  army,  and  not  long 
after  conducted  his  family  to  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river,  found- 
ing Boonsboroygh,  a  name  retained  to  this  day.  Thus,  says  Dr. 
Monette,  Daniel  Boone's  wife  and  two  daughters  may  be  considered 
the  first  white  women  who  made  their  residence  in  Kentucky.  The 
population  of  the  town  rapidly  increased. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  extended  beyond  the  mountains.  We 
shall  not  chronicle  these  deeds  of  sanguinary  strife.  The  peace  which 
resulted  delivered  Florida  from  the  power  of  Britain,  and  her  dominion 
ceased  upon  the  Mississippi. 

Thus,  in  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  the  fretful  course  of  empire 
and  of  arms,  the  Spaniard  returns  to  his  haunts  of  old,  and  the  ban- 
ners of  Spain  are  floating  again  on  the  great  river  by  whose  banks 
her  adventurous  De  Soto  had  sickened  in  despair,  and  died.  For 
forty-one  years  this  banner  waved. 

We  pass  over  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  population  against 
a  transfer  of  their  allegiance,  the  repinings,  the  conventions,  the  career 
of  O'Reilly,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  to  French  liberty.  The 
site  of  St.  Louis  was  selected  in  1769,  by  M.  La  Clede.  The  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana,  according  to  Judge  Martin,  was  as  follows : 
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PARISHES    AND    SETTLEMENTS,  EXCLUSIVE    OF  NEW    ORLEANS.* 


1.  Below  the  city  on  the  river    .    .  570 
3.  Bayou  St.  John  and  Gentilly  .    .  307 

3.  Tchoapitoulas 4192 

4.  St.  Charles 639 

St.  Jean  Baptiste 544 

La  Pourche 267 

Iberville 376 

Point  Coupee 783 


5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


Carried  forward, 


7678 


Brought  forward,    -    -    -    7678 
9.  Attakapa.s 409 

10.  Avoyelles 314 

11.  Natchitoches 811 

12.  Rapides .    47 

13.  Washita 110 

14.  Arkansas 88 

15.  St.  Louis,  or  Upper  Louisiana    891 


10348 


New  Orleans  contained  468  houses,  and  3190  souls,  1803  of  which 
only  being  free  whites.  In  17T7,  Dr.  Monette  thus  refers  to  the 
city: 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  first  regular  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  pioneer  in  this  com- 
merce was  Oliver  Pollock,  a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  residing  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  since  the  close  of  O'Reilly's  administration.  During  the 
year  1777  he  received  the  appointment  of  United  States'  agent  in  New  Orleans 
lur  the  purchase  and  supply  ot  military  stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war, 
for  the  use  of  the  American  posts  upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  as  well  a.s  subsequently 
for  those  in  the  Illinois  country.  Being  an  active  and  energetic  man  of  business, 
and  an  enterprising  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  he  soon  received  the  favorable 
attention  of  Governor  Galvez,  which  greatly  facilitated  his  commercial  operations 
in  behalf  of  the  federal  government,  and  enabled  him  to  render  important  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution .f 

The  trade  of  the  Mississippi  becoming  now  of  some  consequence, 
firom  the  settlements  throughout  its  valley,  the  Spanish  authorities 
deemed  the  occasion  fitting  for  enlarging  their  coffers  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  tribute  duties.  These  the  western  people  resisted,  and  threat- 
ened to  defeat  by  a  resort  to  arms. 

In  1788,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  devastated  by  a  fierce  con- 
flagration, which  brought  ruin  and  dismay,  but  eventually  resulted  in 
moderating  the  commercial  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on 
its  trade.  We  extract  from  Dr.  Monette  an  account  of  this  fire,  and 
the  subsequent  improvements  of  the  city. 

On  the  2lsi  of  March,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  chapel  of  a  Span- 
iard in  Chartres-street  took  lire,  and,  by  a  strong  wind,  it  soon  spread  over  the 
city,  until  nine  hundred  houses  were  consumed,  besides  an  immense  amount  of 
property  of  ever}' description.  This  was  the  severest  calamity  which  had  ever 
befallen  the  city,  and  threw  the  whole  province  into  want  and  embarrassment. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  became  scarce,  and  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  city. 
To  prevent  actual  suffering  and  famine,  the  government  was  obliged  to  take 
measures  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  people.  A  contract  was  opened  for 
the  supply  of  a  large  quantitv  of  flour  from  the  Ohio  region,  upon  which  large 
advances  of  money  were  made ;  and,  as  an  additional  inducement  to  traders  and 
boatmen,  the  privilege  of  introducing  other  articles  was  granted  to  those  who 
brought  cargoes  of  flour. 

The  embarrassment  and  privations  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  calamity  in 
the  city,  admonished  the  governor  of  the  necessity  oi  relaxing  all  the  commercial 
restrictions  upon  the  river  trade,  and  of  releasing  those  individuals  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  former  violations  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  restore  the  property 
previously  seized  and  confiscated.^ 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade  of  the  western  people  with  the  Spanish 
provinces  generally,  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  surplus  products  of 
the  settlements  on  the  MonongaJiela,  the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky,  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  consisted  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  whisky,  apples,  cider,  lumber,  horses,  cattle, 

•  Monette,  Val.  Miss.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  477.  t  Ibid.,  p.  456.  t  Ibid.  p.  476. 
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and  many  other  agricultural  and  manufactured  products,  which  met  with  a  ready 
sale  in  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  other  points  upon  the  river.  An  active  trade  in 
breadstufis  had  likewise  been  opened  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  sea,  and  a 
state  of  general  good  feeling  existed  between  the  western  people  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Louisiana. 

Enterprise  was  awakened  in  the  West,  and  capital  freely  invested  in  rearing 
those  pro<lucts  most  in  demand  in  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provinces  throngfa- 
out  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  islands ;  andTmen  of  enterpnae 
and  capital  embarked  their  means  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  western  commerce. 

For  two  years  this  state  of  amicable  trade  continued,  and  from  all  these  setUe- 
mes.ts  emigrants  and  adventurers  continued  to  descend,  upon  every  spring  flood, 
in  company  with  the  regular  trading  boats  from  the  Ohio.  Many  of  them,  well 
pleased  with  the  climate  and  agricultural  facilities  of  the  country,  remained  and 
entered  into  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  then  tne  most  valuable 
staples  of  Louisiana.  Others,  who  had  contemplated  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  Florida  districts,  averse  lo  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  all  were  required  to  adhere,  yielding  to  their  prejudices,  returned  to  the 
United  States,  to  enjoy  freedom  of  opinion  in  their  religious  sentiments  and  the 
church  rituals.* 

The  Baron  Carondolet  conducted  great  improvements  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  constructed  the  canal,  which  took  his  name.  *^  Thus,  in 
the  autumn  of  1795  was  there  a  navigable  canal  route  opened  from 
the  city,  by  way  of  the  lake,  to  the  sea ;  and  the  spring  of  1796  wit- 
nessed ships  at  anchor  in  the  rear  of  the  city." 

Of  the  stormy  period  of  western  history  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  have  before  written,  and  do  not  think  it  well  to  delay  the 
reader  now.  There  were  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  excitement 
on  all  hands.  Negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  anxious  Americans 
were  successful ;  and  Spain,  forced  into  the  arms  of  France,  left  her 
favorite  province  and  her  dominion  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  ceremonies  of  delivery  from  Spain  to  France,  and 
frotn  France  to  our  government,  were  imposing. 

After  the  final  transfer  of  New  Orleans,  and  before  the  arriral  of 

the  American  troops,  a  company  of  young  Americans  was  raised  in 

the  city  for  its  protection.     They  were  commanded  by  Daniel  Clarke 

and  mustered  in  Canal  street.     They  were  joined  by  many  Creoles, 

and  ultimately  numbered  about  300.     Dr.  Monette  makes  the  follow* 

ing  interesting  note,  which  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing.     We  have 

often  heard  our  friend.  Col.  Maunsel  White,  refer  with  enthusiasm  to 

those  times. 

This  volunteer  battalion  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, then  resident  in  New  Orleans,  viz. :  George  Martin,  since  parish  judge  of 
St.  Landrv,  Colonel  Reuben  Kemper,  George  King.  George  Newman,  Benjamin 
Morgan,  t>aniel  Clarke,  American  Consul,  Dr.  William  Flood,  since  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  New  Orleans,  Maunsel  White,  and  Woodson  Wren,  present 
posima.ster'in  Natchez.  But  few  of  the  original  members  of  the  battalion  are 
living  at  this  time,  which  im  now  forty-one  years  since  the  delivery  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  commissioners.  There  were  two  of  the  survivors  still  living 
in  Adams  county,  Mississippi,  in  February,  1»S45.  These  are  Woodson  Wren. 
and  George  Newman.  Martin  states  this  battalion  to  have  been  composed  ot 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  Americans ;  but  Dr.  Wren  and  Gkorge  Newman, 
Eisq.,  both  members  of  the  battalion,  sustain  the  authority  of  the  text.f 

The  condition  of  Louisiana  at  this  period  is  thus  represented.  Pop- 
ulation, 1803,  according  to  the  report  of  the  consul  at  New  Orleans, 
49,600,  including  west  Florida,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola.     New  Orleans 

♦  Monette,  Val.  Miss.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  479, 4S0.  t  Ibid.,  p.  561. 
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contained  8,000,  Mobile  800 ;  the  proportion  is  now  sustained,  Pcn- 
sacola  404 ;  upper  Louisiana  6,028.  The  commerce  of  New  Orleans 
extended  to  all  the  west,  and  to  the  eastern  states,  and  Europe.  Its 
river  trade  employed  five  hundred  flat  boats.  The  cotton  crop  of 
1802,  was  20,000  bales  of  300  lbs.  ;  sugar,  5,000  hhds.  ;  indigo,  3,000 
lbs.  A  dozen  stills  were  producing  tama,  from  molasses  ;  a  sugar  re- 
finery in  the  city  produced  20,000  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar.  Exports  of 
1802,  50,000  bbls.  of  flour  ;  3,000  bbls.  of  salt  beef  and  pork  ;  2,003 
hhds.  of  tobacco  ;  34,000  bales  of  cotton ;  4,000  hhds.  of  sugar ;  and 
800  casks  of  molasses.* 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Monette's  history  is  entitled,  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  two,  and  constitutes  the  only 
history  of  this  period,  taken  in  a  comprehensive  whole.  The  space 
occupied  is  between  1775  and  1846;  an  introductory  chapter  being 
appended,  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  frontier  population. 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  map  of  Texas  in  1836  ;  a  later  one  would  have 
been  much  more  desirable,  though  this  is  suflicicnt  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  Rio  Grande  appears  upon  it  as  the  boundary  as  far  as 
29^  90"  N.  latitude,  where  the  line  strikes  N.  E.  toward  the  Guada- 
loope  mountains,  along  which  it  is  thence  drawn.  Texas  being  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Monette,  justly,  as  originally  included  in  Louisiana, 
mccounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  map.  The  first  volume,  we  ought 
to  have  observed,  contains  two  other  maps,  showing  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  in  1740 ;  of  Florida,  and  of  the  British  American  colonies 
and  the  country  around  the  lakes,  at  a  still  more  remote  period. 

We  cannot  take  up  the  American  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
aissippt  valley,  without  feeling  that  we  have  approached  an  epoch  of 
great  events  and  of  signal  triumphs  of  our  republican  policy.  Hemmed 
in  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and  by  the  sea,  it  was  conceived  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  by  some  of  the  best  thinkers,  that  the  Atlantic 
republics  were  too  numerous  and  scattered,  even  then,  to  present 
•other  than  discordant  elements,  and  require  a  less  powerful  govern- 
ment than  centralism  itself.  Could  they  have  supposed  that  the  bar- 
riers of  the  mountains  were  to  be  overleaped,  even  while  their  doubts 
were  fresh  upon  their  lips  ;  that  the  allied  or  confederated  republics 
would  spring  up,  far  as  the  remote  Mxst  could  trace  them  ;  that  they 
would  scale  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  intermingle  with  the  Chinese 
on  the  Pacific  shores,  or  claim  the  Sandwich  Islanders  for  their  neigh- 
bors ;  that  the  shores  of  the  South  seas  and  the  Gulf  of  California 
would  receive  their  councils  from  the  cabinets  at  Washington  ;  and 
Mexico  herself  present  a  feeble  barrier  to  their  interminable  progress. 
The  allied  republics,  doubling,  and  even  increasing  three-fold  their 
numbers,  and  yet  '*  one,  like  the  wave  !"  A  single  state  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  unexplored  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  with  a 
population  equal  nearly  to  that  of  the  then  thirteen  colonies  combined  ; 
a  single  city  more  populous  than  all  the  Atlantic  cities  together,  at  the 
same  epoch ;  and  these  results  in  the  memory  and  experience  of  men 
who  have  lived  through  them  all.  Such  is  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
*ipvi  t 

However,  for  refiections  of  this  sort  we  shall  have  abundant  space 

♦  Monctte's  VaJley  of  I  he  Mississippi,  vol.  I.,  p.  566. 
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hereafter,  when,  having  completed  the  Civil  history,  wc  take  up  the 
Statistical,  of  wealth,  population,  progress  and  prospects. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  western  pioneers  combined,  it  may  be 
imagined,  simplicity  and  wildness.  The  hunting-shirt,  the  leggins, 
and  breech-cloth  and  moccasons,  borrowed  from  the  Indians,  were  a 
common  attire.  The  dweUings  were  log  pens  in  squares,  with  a  door, 
and  often  the  luxury  of  a  window.  A  plastering  of  clay  and  the 
usual  smoky  chimney  and  dirt  floor,  and  wc  were  about  to  say, 
squalling  children  ;  but  of  this  history  has  no  mention.  But  then  the 
mechanic  and  the  merchant  comes,  and  how  soon  these  log-cabin  com- 
forts are  gone  forever ! 

As  soun  as  the  mechauiic  and  merchant  appeared,  sashes  with  two  or  four  lights 
or  glass  might  l>e  seen  set  into  gaps  cut  through  the  side  logs.  Cotc*mporaneou»- 
ly.  old  barrels  began  to  constitute  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  joists  and  plank, 
sawed  by  hand,  took  the  place  of  puncheons. 

Ai  iirst  log  cabins  were  built  in  villages  or  clusters,  and  surrounded  with  stock- 
ades formed  by  logs  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  made  bullet-proof  lor  mutual 
protection  against  Indian  surprise  and  massacre. 

The  inside  appearance  of  a  frontier  habitation  was  also  unique,  and  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Bureaus,  side-boards,  and  armors  were  unknown, 
and  so  were  their  uses.  The  whole  furniture  of  a  room  consisted  of  one  home- 
made bedstead,  and  one  trundle  bedstead  under  it  for  children,  both  well  furnished 
with  bear  skins  and  bufialo  robes  instead  of  blankets ;  a  few  split- bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  few  three-leggt^d  stools,  a  small  movable  bench  or  table,  supported  by  two 
pairs  of  cross-legs,  for  the  family  meals ;  a  shelf  and  water-bucket  near  the  door. 
The  naked  wood  and  clay  walls,  instead  of  the  ornamental  paper  and  tapestry  of 
the  cities,  were  embellished  with  the  whole  wealth  ot  the  family  wardrobe.  The 
frocks,  dresses,  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  the  hunting-shirts,  pantaloons,  and 
arms  of  the  men,  all  were  suspended  around  the  walls  from  wooden  hooks  and 
pegs,  and  served  as  a  good  index  to  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  cooking  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  iron  pots, 
♦'  pewter  plates  and  dishes,"  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  which  had  been  transported  - 
from  the  east  with  their  salt  and  iron ;  besides  these,  a  few  wooden  howls,  or 
"trenchers,"  "noggins^and  gourds,"  completed  the  list  of  cooking  and  eating 
utensils.* 

The  chase  fed  and  clothed  these  hardy  woodmen,  and  they  had 
always  in  the  rude  larder  good  stock  of  such  wild  flesh  and  fowl 
as  their  progeny  might  contemplate  with  watery  mouth,  and  sigh  for 
at  this  day  in  vain.  The  pheasant  and  the  opossum  have  verily  de- 
generated since  then.  Who  would  eat  a  domesticated  or  civilized 
rabbit,  smoke-dried  and  rank  with  the  greasy  odors  of  steam  and  ma- 
chinery ?  And  then  the  "journey  cake;"  or,  not  to  be  pedantic 
about  the  matter,  familiar  ^^  Johnny  cake.'^  How  benignant  has  been 
our  household  deities  in  preserving  to  us  this  relic  of  olden  time ! 
It  might  have  been  lost  in  tradition,  or  corrupted  like  the  arts  of 
Egypt  or  of  Greece.  But  no  :  it  smokes  yet  by  the  cheerful  embers — 
not  in  your  dashing  marble  columned  mansion,  to  be  sure,  but  in  your 
good  old-fashioned  chimneys  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  \Vho 
but  would  write  the  praise  of  '*  Johnny  cake,"  and  teach  the  excellent 
proportions  which  go  to  make  it  up  ?  Refine  not  too  much  your 
meal,  good  Mrs.  Cook,  and  see  that  the  salt  be  sprinkled  with  a  sparing 
hand.  Let  not  the  heat  too  intensely  reach  it  by  the  hearth.  Now 
softly  turned  that  there  be  not  too  much  crisp,  and  that  cither  side 
have  a  like  show  of  brownness.  Pass  under  the  knife  to  the  board,  and 
while  yet  the  smoke  passes,  ply  softly  the  new-churned  butter.     Bui 

•  Monettc's  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Vol.  II.  p.  6. 
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who  can  teach  the  rationale  of  ••  Johnny  cake  ?"  Your  books  are 
worthless.  It  can  be  made  nowhere  than  on  these  old  hearths  we 
commemorate.  Send  your  special  agents  to  teach  the  starving  Irish 
the  virtues  of  corn  meal,  as  many  as  you  please  ;  they  do  not  know 
these  virtues  themselves.  Old  Nanny,  who  watched  our  boyhood — 
heaven  praise  her — at  our  fondly  remembered  homestead,  can  give  a 
belter  lesson  on  the  merits  and  modus  preparandi  of  "  Johnny  cake" 
than  them  all.  Their  blunders  would  shock  her  —  these  vaunting 
commissioners  of  frying-pans  and  dough-boards  !  But  we  are  grow- 
ing epicurean :  and  no  wonder,  as  we  write  in  the  far  East,  where 
Indian  meal  is  worked  up  into  such  villanous  compounds.  Dr.  Mo- 
nette  celebrates  the  "  hog  and  hommony  "  too,  of  those  days  of  yore 
— the  great  staples  with  which  the  Western  granaries  and  *'  porker- 
ies  "  are  feeding  the  world.*  We  adopt  the  **  hommony,"  but  waugh 
the  **  hog !"  Our  voice  is  still  about  the  **  hog  " — your  gross  "  ba^ 
con  /"  We  will  have  none  of  him.  **  But  a  young  and  tender  suck- 
ling, his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something  between  a  childish 
treble  and  a  grumble — the  mild  forerunner  or  prcsludium  of  a  grunt" 
''  See  him  in  the  dish  (every  one  will  recognize  Charles  Lamb),  his 
second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou  have  had  this  inno- 
cent grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indocility  which  too  often  accom- 
pany maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a 
glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal — wallowing  in  all 
manner  of  filthy  conversation — from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched 
away — 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade 
Death  came  with  timely  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth,  while  his  stomach 
half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coal-heaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking 
sausages  —  he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the 
judicious  epicure  —  and  for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die." 

But  this  people  began  to  aspire  to  other  luxuries  than  hog  and 
hommony  and  peltry  clothes,  well  as  these  might  be  in  their  way.  A 
caravan  set  out  annually  for  the  east  of  the  mountains,  with  furs,  &c.. 
for  barter.  The  caravan  consisted  of  several  men  with  horses  and 
pick-saddles  and  pouches  of  shelled  corn  ;  and  thus  they  passed  to 
Baltimore  or  to  Frederick.  Here  salt,  nails,  iron,  pewter  plates  and 
dishes  were  the  equivalent  for  hides,  ginseng,  snake  root  and  bears- 
grease.     A  barrel  of  salt  was  worth  a  cow  and  a  calf  in  the  West. 

And  then  the  administration  of  justice.  My  Lord  Chief- Justice 
of  the  King^s  Bench  could  not  have  presided  with  more  dignity  than 
him  of  Oyer,  Terminer,  instanter^  memory,  under  his  forest  canopy — 
Lynch  ! 

Night  was  the  season  for  their  official  acts.  Chief-Justice  *•  Birch  "  esiablif5lK»d 
hifi  tribunal  under  a  forest  canopy;  before  him  the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and 
with  form  and  ceremony  tried,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  convicted.  Sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  without  delay  the  penalty  was  inflicted  without  stint  or 
mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a  tree,  he  was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by  many 
sturdy  hands,  until  justice  was  satisfied.    If  perchance  he  were  an  old  offender, 

•  There  has  latelv  appeared  two  works  from  the  press,  entitled  "  Indian  Meal," 
and  "  The  Pig."  iThe  reader  may  have  some  use  lor  them.  They  have  not  yet 
come  to  our  hands. 
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or  had  claims  to  the  title  of  a  --  British  Tory."  his  wounds  were  dreasecL  not  witb 
oi!  siiA  wise,  bat  with  "*  tar  and  feathers."  '  As  the  colprit  retired  from  this  ordeal, 
he  was  iDformod  by  Jud?e  Lyoch  that  ike  operation  would  be  repeated  in  a  few 
dhv^  'jnleM  he  withdrew  irom  the  jurisdiction  ot'  the  courL  If  there  were  con- 
feleristci^  in  crime.  thi$  warning  senred  for  all. 

This  tribar.al  was  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases;  and  altboagh  liable  to 
oc  Visional  ali'is^;.  it  wa*^  a  ^reat  protection  to  honest  people  agaiiut  the  most 
h\  hzA-  ■n»'d  intruders,  who  defied  ihe  usual  forms  ol*  law.* 

Tfie  life  of  the  boatmen,  that  hardy  and  unique  class  which  soon 
formetl  itself  on  the  western  rirers,  and  exists  to  the  present  day,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  graphically  delineatedby  Dr.  Monette.  We  make 
an  extract : 

S:'.'am  had  not  exerted  its  ma^^ic  influence  on  the  western  waters,  and  the  rich 
nskvi^'fcs  which  ascended  the  Mi:*>i^»ippi  in  keel-boats  and  barges  were  propelled 
by  tiuman  latior  lor  nearly  tu'o  ihoiu^and  miles,  slowly  adrancing  against  the 
lilron^  current  of  ihvss  riV.*rs.  The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked  to  the 
wai<>i,  ^pent  ih*^  long  and  tedious  davs  traversing  the  '*  runnins^  board/'  and  push- 
ini^  with  their  whole  force  against  their  strong  setting-poles,  hrmly  fixed  against 
f.^e  shoulder.  Tha<.  wi:h  (heir  heads  su^pended  nearly  to  the  track  on  the  run- 
ning-b(jard.  they  piopelled  tht^ir  freighted  barge  up  the  long  and  tedious  route  of 
the  river.  After  a  hard  day'.s  toil,  at  night  they  took  their  "fillee,*or  ration  of 
whisky,  swallowed  their  homtdy  supperof  meat  ha  If  burned  and  bread  half  baked, 
and  retiring  to  sleep,  tbcv  stretched  themselves  upon  the  deck,  without  corering, 
under  the  open  canopy  ul'  heaven,  or  probably  enveloped  in- a  blanket,  until  the 
st-fersman*s  horn  called  them  to  their  morning  '-  fillee     and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fatiguing  was  the  life  of  a  boatman  ;  yet  it  was  rare  that  any  of  them 
ever  changed  hi>  vocation.  There  was  a  charm'in  the  excesses,  in  the  frolics, 
and  in  the  fiqrhtings  which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheered 
them  on.  Of  weariness  none  would  complain  ;  but  rising  froiii  his  hard  bed  by 
the  fir.>t  dawn  of  day.  and  reanimated  by  his  morning  draught,  he  was  prepared 
to  hear  and  obey  the  wonted  order.  ••  Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  off!"  The  boat- 
men were  ma.st'ers  of  the  winding-horn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  the  boat  moved  off 
from  her  mrx>rings,  some,  to  cheer  their  labors,  or  to  **  scare  ofl*  the  devil  and  se- 
cure gofxl  luck,"  would  wind  the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which,  mingling 
with  the  sweet  mus>ic  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along  the  sounding  shcures^ 
grc'jted  the  solitary  dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news  from  New  Orleans. 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  muscles,  which  thev  were 
vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist-fi^htine^  was  their  pastime.  He  who  could  boast  that  he 
had  never  lK.*en  whipped  was  ix>nnd  to  hght  whoever  disputed  his  manhood.  Keel- 
boitmen  and  bargc-nxm  looked  upon  rafts-men  and  Aat-boatmen  as  their  natural 
eijcmies,  and  the  me«  ting  was  the  prelude  to  a  "  battle-royal."  They  were  great 
sticklers  tor  ''  fair  play,"  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
wiihuut  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  ijeneral  jubilee,  where  himdreds  often  met  together 
for  diversion  and  Irolic.  Their  assemblagj's  were  often  riotous  and  lawless  to 
ex'reine**.  when  the  eivil  authorities  were  defied  for  days  together.  Had  their 
numNiis  increased  with  the  population  of  the  West,  they  would  have  endangered 
the  j>  'ace  of  tip'  country  ;  but  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Ohio  .sounded 
th-ir  tl'-ath-kn'dl,  and  ilicy  have  l)cen  buried  in  the  tide,  never  more  torise.f 

The  progenitors  of  the  western  population  were  a  race  moulded  in 
t)ie  strongest  cants  of  nature  ;  of  athletic  forms  and  massive  stature^ 
of  powers  of  endurance  and  action,  they  were  more  than  matches  for 
the  savages  themselves,  in  their  own  pursuits  of  war  or  the  chase. 
\v.i  were  they  happy  and  surrounded  by  the  joys  of  homes  and  fami- 
lies, and  their  youths  and  maidens  tripped  the  dance  with  moccasins 
and  brogans  with  a  zest  and  grace  which  would  not  hare  shamed  our 
fashionable  life. 

Famous  in  the  memory  of  the  West  are  Daniel  Boone,  Simon 
Kenton,  Robert  Patterson,  and  George  Rogers  Clark.  They  belong 
•  Monetto's  V.iL  Miss.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  17.  t  Ibid^  p.  19. 
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to  the  classic  erm  of  the  country,  and  their  exploits  wiil  yet  find  a  Ho- 
mer. Dr.  Monette's  sketches  of  these  characters  are  to  the  life. 
We  have  only  space  for  a  few  incidents  in  the  career  of  one. 

Daniel  Boone  was  horn  a  frontier's  man,  west  of  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  excellent  heart  and  head,  and  great 
bodily  vigor.  He  first  plunged  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  in 
1769,  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Here 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Kentucky  were  spread  out  to  his  view.  The  In- 
dians surprised  and  took  him  prisoner,  but  with  his  companions  he 
escaped.  At  another  time  he  escaped  alone.  '*  Then  followed  the 
trying  time  of  the  wary  hunter.  Alone  in  the  wilderness,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  sustenance,  or  of  defense  against  the  beasts 
of  prey,  without  weapons  or  hunting  implements,  he  roamed  sole 
white  tenant  of  the  *  dark  and  bloody  ground,*  compelled  to  starve, 
or  to  subsist  upon  roots,  shrubb,  and  fruits.  Thus  did  Daniel  Boone 
spend  the  summer  of  1770,  until  fortunately  relieved  by  his  brother's 
return  in  the  autumn." 

In  1779,  he  was  a  close  prisoner  among  the  Indians  of  Canada. 
He  gained  upon  their  confidence,  and  accommodated  himself  readily 
to  their  manners  and  course  of  life.  They  were  ofif  their  guard.  He 
escaped.  Throughout  all  the  Indian  wars  he  was  a  warrior  and  a 
chief.  On  the  return  of  peace  hb  domain  was  stripped  from  him  in 
the  conflict  of  land  titles.  Boone,  in  disgust,  departed  the  vicinities 
of  civilization,  and  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  wilderness.  He 
crossed  the  Mbsissippi,-  and  with  his  family  fixed  a  home  in  Spanish 
Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  There  death  at  last  closed 
the  scene,  and  his  remains,  long  after,  were  removed  to  the  theatre 
of  his  early  exploits.by  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

During  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards,  until  1795, 
the  West  was  one  continued  theatre  of  ruthless  and  sanguinary  war- 
fare, in  which  all  the  charities  and  mercies  of  life  were  lost.  The 
ruthless  British  foe,  combined  with  the  treacherous,  unrelenting,  un- 
sparing savage,  carried  the  shrieks  of  torture  through  the  forests,  ap- 
plied the  torch  to  the  cabin  and  the  village,  and  by  its  glare,  and  with 
the  midnight  yell,  butchered  the  helpless  inmates,  young  children, 
women  and  old  age.  Space  will  not  allow  us  even  to  refer  to  these, 
or  to  the  thrilling  scenes,  the  unexampled  adventures,  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  conquests  of  the  white 
men  over  the  western  Indian,  even  through  the  wars  of  1815,  and  of 
a  later  period,  is  a  department  of  our  history  which  loses  nothing 
by  the  repetition,  and  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Monette  witli  a  fulness 
to  be  found  in  no  other  work. 

Ohio  county  was  organized  in  1776,  and  soon  after  the  county  of 
Kentucky.  In  1779  the  western  emigrants  suffered  from  a  famine, 
of  tlie  most  serious  kind.  Even  after  the  price  of  corn  had  fallen  to 
thirty  dollars  per  bushel,  continental  currency,  the  tavern  rates  in 
Ohio  county,  we  are  told,  were  established  by  the  County  Court. 

1.  Breakfast  or  supper S4  00 

2.  Half  a  pint  of  whisky GOO 

3.  Dianer    -       -       ' 6  00 

4.  Lodging,  with  clean  sheets     - 300 

6.  Horse  to  hay  over  night          -        -        -        -        -        -  300 

6.  One  gallon  of  com          -- 500 
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At  the  ci->u(  oi  the  American  var.  KeDtockr  and  Ohio  exhibited 
r'e%:  pro«peh:T.  *-  AImoi  ihe  nrst  of  June,  enuerants  began  lo 
k.Tlie  r.y  hi.adred&,  azi'i  spread  like  a  dood  of  fertifizuif  vater  orer 
tj.e  «ho;e  e'>o!:.:r7.  M^rrrhaniiUe  from  Philadelphia  and  Bahiniore, 
U'%/«*pr/r:e'i  ifj  «<:£  i!.«  ac7</7«  the  CDODDiains,  by  war  of  Ligonier  and 
Cu.7.berua'i,  L>  Pi:L-burjh  an  J  Brown«ri]le.  and  thence  boated  down 
tl'«e  Ohio.  1ft  kercl-^j^is  aii'i  arks,  to  Limestone  and  the  hlis,  began 
v>  arnre  ir^.  Uie  nev  ^etdements.  The  same  sanuncr  KentnrkT  was 
^:^^;^'i  w.:h  tl.e  first  dn-^'XHis  «iore,  opened  in  LonisTille  by  Dan- 
»^1  Broa^lhead,  frr/m  BrjwnsTiIIe«  on  the  Monongahela.  The  second 
•V^n  WM  no:  opened  uri til  the  following  year«  when  Colonel  James 
W;lkiriJioo«  of  Manland,  also  (rum  Brownsville,  opened  the  first dnr- 
g>od4  *u>Fe  in  Lexington. 

*'  The  p'jpnlation  of  all  the  settlements,  np  to  the  year  1783L  exceed* 
ed  tweire  LSousarid  soul.^.  This  number  was  greatly  augmented  by 
tlie  daily  arriraU  during  the  succeeding  summer ;  and  the  spring  of 
17>l  found  the  entire  number  increased  to  more  than  twenty,  and 
soon,  thirty  thou«arKi  souls.*'* 

I  n  tlie  few  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  western 
C'>uniry  wv^  agitated  and  convulsed  by  party  influences,  many  of 
w>iich  were  hostile  10  the  United  States  Govern menL  Kentucky,  in 
particular,  experienced  such  perplexing  difficulties  by  her  remoteness 
from  tlie  seat  of  government  of  Virginia,  from  which  it  occii|iied  three 
montlis  for  the  orders  of  her  governors  to  reach  her,  and  by  the  ob- 
utructions  Uf  her  navigation  and  commerce  imposed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans,  she  appeared  ripe  for  some  outbreak 
of  a  jjerious  character.  Informed  of  this  dissatisfaction,  the  British 
'ind  Hpanish  governments  opened  immediately  their  intrigues  for 
tlie  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  West  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Louis- 
iaria  or  of  Canarla.  The  French,  too,  were  striving  to  throw  down  a 
force  upon  lower  Louisiana,  sufficient  for  its  conquest  and  restoration 
u>  their  annH.  Never  was  there  a  more  perilous  period  in  the  history 
of  any  countr>' — more  trying  to  patriotism — more  dangerous  to  social 
order.     Five  distinct  western  parties  are  recorded  at  this  period. 

**  1 .  In  faror  of  forming  a  separate  and  independent  Republic,  under 
no  f!p«;cial  obligation  of  union,  except  such  as  might  be  most  advanta- 
geous. 

*'2.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial  arrangements  with  Spain, 
and  of  annexing  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  with  all  the  advantages 
offered. 

^*'  3.  Opposed  to  any  Spanish  connection,  and  in  favor  of  forcing  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States* 
with  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida. 

''4.  lu  favor  of  soliciting  France  to  claim  a  retrocession  of  Louis- 
iana, and  to  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

*  Monctte*!  Vol.  Mias.^  Vol.  II..  p.  112.  t  Ibid.,  p.  143^ 
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**  5.  The  strongest  party,  however,  was  in  favor  of  a  separation  from 
Virginia,  and  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  leaving  it  to  the  general  government  to  regulate  the 
Mississippi  question  with  Spain.*'* 

Pittsburgh,  the  great  coal  and  iron  city  of  the  Valley,  was  simple 
Fort  Pitt  in  1783,  an  insignificant  settlement.  In  1786  the  **  Gazette" 
was  published  in  its  midst,  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the  mountains. 
The  town  began  a  rapid  growth  and  opened  its  commerce  with  New 
Orleans.  It  became  a  store-house  for  the  western  posts,  and  a  depot 
for  the  western  army.  Western  Pennsylvania  had  become  an  im- 
portant region.  Her  superabundant  corn  descended  the  Mississippi 
in  whisky.  Horses,  cattle  and  stock  also  descended,  castings,  cut- 
lery for  agriculture,  ^c.  Everything  went  on  encouragingly  until 
an  excise  duty  upon  whisky,  manufactured  principally  in  the  West, 
aroused  the  keenest  •sensibilities  and  hostilities  of  this  region. 

In  1787  Congress  established  a  territorial  government,  including 
all  possessions  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  first  court  of  justice  in  this  region  was  convened  in  1788. 
The  ceremonies  of  opening  this  Court,  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Mo- 
nette,  and  are  amusing  enough : 

A  procession  was  formed  on  the  point  near  the  residence  of  the  citizens ;  the 
sherin,  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  advance,  followed  by  the  citizens,  officers  of  the 
nrrison  at  Fort  Harmar,  the  members  of  the  bar,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  governor  and  a  clergyman,  with  the  judges  of  the  newly  organized 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  order  they  are  named. 

Arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martins,  the  whole  procession  was  counter- 
marched into  it,  and  the  iudges  Putnam  and  Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench ; 
the  audience  was  seated,  and,  ai)er  the  divine  nenediction  was  invoked  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  high  sheriflf,  Ebenezer  Sproat,  advanced  to  the  door,  and  pro- 
claimed aloud,  "  Oves !  Oyes !  a  court  is  oj^ned  for  the  administration  of  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  without 
respect  of  persons;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case."'|' 

In  1790  the  name  of  Cincinnati  began  first  to  be  heard.  It 
became  *' a  centre  of  fashion  and  refinement;*'  frame  houses  began 
to  appear,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  forty  log  cabins  were 
added  to  the  town.  The  site  of  the  town  remained  a  forest,  partly 
leveled,  with  stumps  and  logs  still  evident. 

Tennessee,  which  has  become  so  important  as  to  be  second  only  in 
the  value  of  its  products  to  any  State  in  the  Union,  had  but  a  slender 
beginning.  Even  before  the  Revolution  a  few  straggling  parties  from 
North  Carolina  had  reached  its  limits ;  and  it  was  not  before  1778 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State  was  extended  regularly  over  it. 
The  fame  of  this  western  region  of  the  old  North  State,  invited  emi- 
gration from  the  Ekist  in  flocks.  **  There  is  a  charm  in  the  virgin 
earth  and  the  primeval  forests  of  the  West,  which  perfectly  bewilders 
the  mind  of  the  emigrant  from  old  and  dense  settlements.*'  Nash- 
ville, so  called  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  General  Nash,  was  laid 
out  in  1784.  It  was  soon  created  into  a  State,  and  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  "  Tennessee  has  not  inaptly  been  called  the 
mother  of  States.  From  her  bosom  has  issued  more  colonies  for 
the  peopling  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  than  fVom  any  one 

•  Mooette's  Yal.  Miss.,  YoL  II.,  p.  184.  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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State  in  the  American  Union.  Her  emigrant  citizens  have  formed  a 
very  important  portion  of  the  population  of  Alabama,  of  the  northern 
half  of  Mississippi,  and  of  Florida.  They  have  also  formed  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  early  population  of  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Texas." 

The  twelfth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,''  traces  the  progress  of  Ohio  from  its  infancy  to  its 
present  proud  stature  and  importance.  We  mark  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  population  up  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Miamee  on 
the  vveslern  reserve,  on  the  Maumee  and  tlie  Wabash,  the  Illinois 
countr}*,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Detroit,  Marietta,  etc.  The  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the 
famous  seat  of  Blannerhasset,  will  have  a  lively  interest  with  all  of 
our  readers. 

Aiii'ing  the  emigraiils  to  the  North-western  Territory  during  this  year  was  Her- 
man Blanucrhasset,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  ollbrtune,  from  Ire- 
land. Driven  Irom  his  native  country  by  political  difficulties,  he  sought  an  asy- 
lum on  the  txMom  of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  He  purchased  from  Colonel  DevoIL  of 
Virginia,  the  inland  in  that  river,  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Ken- 
hawu,  and  soon  alicrward  commenced  his  improvements.  As  this  has  become 
classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is  worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice.  Before  the  year 
18U1  had  closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  island,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  fine  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and 
orchards  of  choice  fruit.  His  study  was  furnished  with  a  large  and  well-selected 
library,  an  ext<;nsive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  everything  which  taste  and 
learning  could  desire.  A  fine  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  languages,  he  spent 
much  oi'  his  time  in  study,  when  not  engaged  ih  social  intercourse  with  his  intel- 
ligent neighbors  from  Belpre  and  Marietta.  So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  l)eun  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  books  of  Homer  by  rote  in  the 
original  Greek.  His  wife  was  accomplished  in  all  the  acquirements  of  female 
elegance  and  learning:  music,  painting,  drawing,  and  dancing  were  her  amuse- 
meuts,  and  the  social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  festive  amusements  of  the 
young  beguiled  the  happy  hours.  Surrounded  with  everything  that  could  make 
existence  desirable  and  nappy,  and  cheei*ed  by  a  rising  and  brilliant  family,  his 
seat  was  almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  as  described  by  Wirt,  until  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Aaron  Burr  blasted  every  hope  and  ruined  every  source  of  enjoyment. 
I'ins  former  paradi.^e  is  now  faintly  commemorated  in  the  solitary  and  desolate 
spot  remaining  of  "  Blannerhasset's  Island."  The  mansion  was  consumed  by 
tire  in  1810,  and  since  then  every  vestige  of  improvement  has  disappeared.* 

The  history  of  the  territories  of  Mississippi  and  Orleans,  the  regions 
of  Texas,  and  the  North-west  territory,  extending  to  the  Mississippi, 
present  the  concluding  incidents  of  our  sketch  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.    We  shall  necessarily  be  brief  upon  these. 

The  Mississippi  Territory, — This  included  the  country  surren- 
dered by  the  Spanish  authorities  lying  north  of  31°  latitude,  and  was 
organized  in  1798.  The  Chattahoochy  was  its  eastern,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi its  western  limit.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  adopted  in  1801 
and  lh02.  The  tirst  newspaper,  established  in  1802  by  Colonel 
Andrew  Marschalk,  was  the  "  Natchez  Gazette,*^  and  was  continued 
by  him  for  forty  years,  under  different  names.     •• 

"  Among  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, was  the  violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber.  Mason.  This 
fearless  bandit  had  become  the  terror  of  the  routes  from  New  Orleans 
and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  nations.  After  the  organization  of 
t?.e  territorial  government,  and  the  opening  of  roads  through  the  vil- 

•  Mellette's  Yal.  MiM.,  VoL  II.,  p.  324. 
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deraess  to  Tenoessee,  the  return  of  traders,  supercargoes  ^nd  boat- 
men, to  the  northern  settlements  with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyage, 
was  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through 
the  Indian  nations ;  and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on 
mules  and  horses  over  these  long  and  toilsome  journeys.  Nor  was  it 
a  matter  of  surprise,  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  that  bandits  should  infest 
such  a  route.  It  was  in  the  year  18Q2,  when  all  travel  and  inter- 
course from  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  necessarily 
by  way  of  this  solitary  trace,  or  by  the  slow-ascending  barge  and  keel, 
that  Mason  made  his  appearance  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

^*  Long  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lower  Ohio, 
during  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and  pressed  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  American  population,  he  deserted  the  'Cave  in 
the  Rock,'  on  the  Ohio,  and  began  to  infest  the  great  Natchez  Trace, 
where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the  river  trade  were  the  tempting  prize, 
and  where  he  soon  became  the  terror  of  every  peaceful  traveler, 
through  the  wilderness.  Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons,  and 
a  few  other  desperate  miscreants ;  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his 
band  was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier to  the  silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  outrages  of 
Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary.  One  day  found  him 
marauding  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against  the  life  and  fortune  of 
the  trader ;  and  before  pursuit  was  organized,  the  hunter,  attracted 
by  the  descending  sweep  of  the  solitary  vulture,  learned  the  story  of 
another  robbery  and  murder  on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
Their  depredations  became  at  last  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the 
people  of  the  territory  were  driven  to  adopt  measures  for  their  appre- 
hension. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  possessed 
by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  untiring  vigilance  and  activity,  that 
for  a  time  he  baffled  every  effort  for  his  capture. 

**  Treachery,  at  last,  however,  effected  what  stratagem,  enterprise, 
and  courage  had  in  vain  attempted.  A  citizen  of  great  respectability, 
passing  with  his  sons  through  the  wilderness,  was  plundered  by  the 
bandits.  Their  lives  were,  however,  spared,  and  they  returned  to  the 
settlement.  Public  feeling  was  now  excited,  and  the  governor  of  the 
territory  found  it  necessary  to  act.  Governor  Claiborne  accordingly 
offered  a  liberal  reward  for  the  robber,  Mason,  dead  or  alive  !  The 
proclamation  was  widely  distributed,  and  a  copy  of  it  reached  Mason 
himself,  who  indulged  in  much  merriment  on  the  occasion.  Two  of 
bis  band,  however,  tempted  by  the  large  reward,  concerted  a  plan  by 
which  they  might  obtain  it  An  opportunity  soon  occurred ;  and 
while  Mason,  in  company  with  the  two  conspirators,  was  counting 
out  some  ill-gotten  plunder,  a  tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  brain. 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  and  borne  in  triumph  to  Wash- 
ington, then  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government. 

•*The  head  of  Mason  was  recognized  by  many,  and  identified  by 
ill  who  read  the  proclamation,  as  the  head  entirely  corresponded  with 
the  description  given  of  certain  scars  and  peculiar  marks.  Some 
delay,  however,  occurred  in  paying  over  the  reward,  owing  to  the 
slender  state  of  the  treasury.  Meantime,  a  great  assemblage  from  all 
thf  adjacent  country  had  taken  place,  to  view  the  grim  and  ghastly 
head  of  the  robber  chief.     They  were  not  less  inspired  with  curiosity 
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to  see  and  conyerse  witV  the  individual  whose  prowess  had  delivered 
the  country  from  so  great  a  scourge.  Among  those  spectators  were 
tlie  two  young  men,  who,  unfortunately  for  these  traitors,  recognized 
them  as  companions  of  Mason  in  the  robbery  of  their  father. 

'*  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  reward,  and 
that  justice  was  also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only  withheld, 
but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and,  on  the  full  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  condemned  and  executed  at  Greenville,  Jefferson  county. 

**  The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  leader  and  two 
of  his  most  efficient  men,  dispersed,  and  fled  the  country.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  terrors  which  had  infested  the  route  through  the  Indian 
nations,  known  to  travelers  as  the  *  Natchez  and  Nashville  Trace.'  "• 

In  1803,  when  the  surrender  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  was 
expected,  men  of  all  grades,  professions  and  pursuits,  flocked  to  Mis- 
sissippi, with  the  intention  of  descending,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to 
New  Orleans.  Natchez  became  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  was 
a  large  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small,  wooden  buildings,  of  one 
story,  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  surface,  with  but  little 
regard  to  system  or  cleanliness.f 

The  following  extract  from  the  deposition  of  William  Eaton,  is  all 
that  we  can  give  in  relation  to  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Aaron 
Burr,  so  famous  in  the  memory  of  the  West. 

He  now  laid  open  bis  projecl  of  revolutionizing  the  western  country,  separating 
it  from  the  Union,  establishing  a  monarchy  there,  of  which  be  was  to  be  the  sov- 
ereign, New  Orleans  to  be  his  capital;  organizing  a  force  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  extending  conquest  to  Mexico.  1  suggested  a  number  of  impedi- 
ments to  his  scheme,  such  as  the  republican  habits  of  the  citizens  of  that  country, 
and  their  affection  toward  our  present  administration  of  government ;  the  want 
of  funds ;  the  resistance  he  would  meet  from  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
on  thc»se  frontiers ;  and  the  opposition  of  Miranda  in  case,  he  should  succeed  to 
repiiblicanize  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Hurr  talked  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  west  of 
the  Allevbany,  as  a  matter  of  inherent  constitutional  right  of  the  people;  a  change 
which  wouUf  eventually  take  place,  and  for  the  operation  of  wnicn  the  present 
crisis  was  peculiarly  favorable.  There  was,  said  he,  no  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment to  be  dreaded,  and  the  divisions  of  political  opinions  throughout  the  Union, 
was  a  circumstance  of  which  we  should  profit.    There  were  very  many  enter- 

f)rising  men  among  us  who  aspired  to  something  beyond  the  dull  pursuits  of  civil 
ite,  and  who  would  volunteer  in  this  enterprise ;  and  the  vast  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  which,  offered  to  adventurers,  and  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
would  bring  strength  to  his  standard  from  all  (]|uarters.  I  listened  to  the  expo- 
sition of  Colonel  Burr's  views  with  seeming  acquiescence.  Every  interview  con- 
vinced me  more  and  more  that  he  had  organized  a  deep-laid  plot  of  treason  in  the 
West,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  felt  fully  confident;  till  at  length  I  dis- 
covered that  his  ambition  was  not  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Mexico,  but  that  he  meditated  overthrowing  the  present  government  of  otir  coun- 
try. He  said  if  he  could  gain  over  the  marine  corps,  and  secure  the  naval  com- 
manders, Truxton,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  others,  he  would  tvm  Congrtss  neck  and 
hevh  out  of  doors;  assassinate  the  PresidctU;  seize  on  the  treasury  and  the  navy,  and 
declarr.  himself  the  protecUvr  of  an  energetic  government.  The  honorable  trust  of  cor- 
rupting the  marine  corps,  and  of  sounding  Commodore  Preble  and  Captain  De- 
catur, Colonel  Burr  proposed  confiding  to  me.  Shocked  at  this  proposiiioQ,  I 
dropped  the  mask,  and  exclaimed  against  his  views.    He  talked  of  the  degraded 

*  Monette*8  Val.  Miss.,  vol.  II.,  pp.531,  532,  633. 

t  Dr.  Monette  notices  a  curious  currency  in  Mississippi  at  this  time.  "  Cotton  Re- 
ceipts,*' negotiable  by  law,  as  bills  of  exchange  or  money.  They  represented  ao  mndl 
cotton  deposited  in  public  gins  for  cleaning,  as  the  fiirmers  were  generally  too  poor  to 
have  private  gins  of  their  own. 
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titoation  of  our  country,  and  the  necessity  of  a  6kw  by  which  its  energy  and  its^ 
dignity  should  be  restored ;  said  if  that  blow  could  be  struck  here  at  this  time,  he 
was  confidcDt  of  the  support  of  the  best  blood  of  America.  I  told  Colonel  Burr  he 
deceived  himself  in  presuming  that  he,  or  any  other  man,  could  excite  a  party  in 
this  country  who  would  countenance  him  in  such  a  plot  of  desperation,  munier, 
and  treason.  He  replied  that  he,  perhaps,  knew  better  the  dispositions  of  the 
influential  citizens  ot  this  country  than  1  aid.  I  told  him  one  solitary  word  would 
destroy  him.  He  asked,  what  word  1  I  answered,  Usurper  I  He  smiled  at  my 
hesitation,  and  quoted  some  great  examples  in  his  favor.* 

The  Mississippi  territory  in  1803,  did  not  number  in  population 
more  than  40,000,  and  that  was  distributed  in  three  distinct  sections — 
the  Natchez  district,  the  Tombigbee  settlement,  including  the  annexed 
portions  of  Florida,  near  the  Mobile  Bay ;  the  third  was  north  of  the 
great  bend  of  Tennessee  river.  An  Indian  conspiracy  about  this 
period  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  second,  and  a  fearful  con- 
flict was  the  result.  Consternation  was  spread  throughout  Alabama. 
The  slaughter  at  Fort  Mims  presents  unparalleled  horrors.  We  have 
seen  a  manuscript  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Pickett,  of  Alabama,  who 
designs  publishing  a  history  of  his  native  State,  which  delineates  to  the 
life  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  details  were  furnished  him  by 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  day,  now  living  in  Alabama. 

The  act  of  1807  constituted  the  Alabama  Territory,  In  1816  its 
population  was  30,000  ;  and  two  years  afterward  it  had  increased  to 
70,000;  and  in  1819  the  State  of  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  soon  rose  to  her  present  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Territory  of  Orleans  was  established  in  1804,  soon  after  the 
purchase,  and  included  such  portions  of  Louisiana  as  were  southward 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  &lc.  It  soon  became  the  theatre  of  events 
of  the  most  imposing  kind — the  schemes  of  Burr,  the  countermove- 
ments  of  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne ;  arrests,  crimination  and  recrim- 
ination, and  martial  law.  **  During  the  month  of  January,  great  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  New  Orleans.  The  troops  were  kept  continually 
marching  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  volunteer  battalion  of 
New  Orleans  was  upon  constant  duty,  and  the  city  and  its  environs 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  town,  with  numerous  gun- 
boats and  armed  vessels  in  port  and  stationed  at  different  points  upon 
the  river  and  adjacent  lakes.*' 

Dt,  Monette  pronounces  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Claiborne  during  this  crisis.  He  was  firm,  sleep- 
less, and  energetic.  Wilkinson,  too,  is  ably  exonerated  from  the 
charges  of  treason  by  connivance  in  the  plans  of  Burr,  or  of  cherish- 
ing similar  plans  of  his  own.  General  Wilkinson  he  represents  as  a 
man  of  towering  ambition,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  not  to 
serve  his  country.  He  did  receive  favors  from  the  Spanish  governor, 
commercially,  and  money  from  the  same  source,  as  a  security  for 
the  safety  of  Louisiana  in  Spanish  hands.  An  invasion  of  Mexico 
was  with  him,  too,  a  favorite  project,  long  meditated.  With  a  view  to 
it  he  had  even  brought  about  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  Pike, 
who  explored  the  routes  and  collected  information.  But  in  none  of 
this  does  it  seem  that  he  was  other  than  a  shrewd  speculator  upon 
events,  willing  in  everything  to  serve  his  country,  and  his  country 
first.     This  is  his  defense  by  Dr.  Monette,  who  also  vindicates  him 

•  Monette's  Val.  Miss.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  370. 
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from  censure  in  the  proceedings  in  arresting  fiurr's  accomplices.  The 
only  objection  we  can  have  to  this  portion  of  the  history  is,  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  a  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  who  were  op- 
posed to  what  they  thought  an  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  proce- 
dure, are  denounced.  The  temper  of  history  should  never  be  ruffled. 
♦*  We  pass  over  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  by 
the  Americans,  under  Captains  Depasseau  and  Thomas,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  still  living  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  that  town,  and  all  the  brilliant 
movements  of  our  soldiers  and  citizens  under  General  Jackson  during 
the  war  of  1812,  as  events  sufficiently  understood  by  our  readers,  and 
sufficiently  discussed  by  us  on  previous  occasions.  This  portion  of 
the  work  will  be  read  with  lively  regard.  We  introduce  a  passage 
showing  the  advances  of  the  city. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  entire  population  of  Louisiana  did  not  ex- 
ceed ninety  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one  half  were  blacks.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  number  were  concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  upon  the  river 
coast,  for  thirty  miles  below,  and  seventy  miles  above  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  river  settlements  were  chiefly  Creole  French,  with  a  small  intermixture 
of  Anglo-Americans.  On  the  Lafourche,  (or  fitly  miles  below  its  efliux,  and  upon 
the  Teche,  for  fifty  miles  below  Opelousas,  was  also  a  dense  French  population. 
Several  bayous  west  of  the  Aichafalaya  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  others  in  the  delta  of  Red  river,  and  extending  as  high  as  Natchitocncs, 
but  chiefly  below  Alexandria.  A  few  scattering  French  habitations  had  been 
formed  on  Red  river,  many  miles  above  Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita 
as  high  as  the  post  of  Washita,  and  above  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  In  all 
these  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  few  Anglo-Americans  had  arrived 
before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  late  as  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the 
Federal  Union,  the  French  were  the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  below  Baton  Rouge. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when  Louisiana  was  relieved  from  the  dangers 
of  foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
river,  that  the  Slate  and  New  Orleans  began  to  take  the  proud  rank  they  now 
enjoy  in  population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterprising  emigrants 
and  capitalists  began  to  develop  the  unbounded  resources  of  tnis  great  agricul- 
tural State.  Since  that  time  the  Anglo-Americans  have  advanced  into  every 
portion  of  the  State,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement  and  marriage,  with  the  French, 
until  at  last  the  English  language  has  nearly  superseded  the  French,  even  in  the 
concentrated  settlements  near  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  one  half  of  the  old 
French  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  Florida  parishes  the  number  of  French  was  comparatively  small  at  the 
cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and  the  proportion  had  greatly  diminished 
in  1810,  when  ine  Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the  inhabitants,  previous  to 
their  annexation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period,  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  eflfecied  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  State  of  Mississippit 
and  from  the  western  Slates  generally ;  and  ihe  French  language  is  almost  un- 
known as  a  colloquial  dialect.* 

The  North-western  Territory,  besides  the  State  of  Ohio,  which 
was  carved  out  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  three  other  States  ;  the 
county  of  Knox  giving  rise  to  Indiana,  St.  Clair  to  Illinois,  Wayne 
to  Michigan,  Indiana  was  made  a  Territory  in  1800,  Illinois  in 
1809,  Michigan  in  1807.  The  three  territories  together  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

About  the  year  1832  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  toward  Michi- 
gan Territory.  Steamboat  navigation  had  opened  a  new  commerce  upon  the 
lakes,  and  had  connected  the  eastern  lakes  and  their  population  with  the  Illi> 
nois  and  Upper  Mississippi.  This  immense  lake  navigation  encircled  the  penin- 
sula of  Michigan.    It  became  an  object  of  exploration.    Its  unrivaled  advantages 

•  Monette's  Val.  Miss.,  Vol.  U.,  p.  616. 
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for  navigation,  its  immense  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the 
eoltivation  of  all  the  northern  grains  and  glasses,  attracted  the  attention  of  west- 
ern emigrants.  The  tide  soon  began  to  set  strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level 
aiid  rolling  plains,  its  deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for 
trade  and  commerce  had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  The  hundreds  of 
canoes,  pirogues,  and  barges,  with  their  half-civilized  couriers  du  bois,  which  had 
annually  visited  Detroit  for  more  than  a  century,  had  given  way  to  large  and 
splendid' steam  boats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  4^ 
from  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloops  and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every  part  of 
these  inland  seas.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  should  Michigan  remain  a 
savage  wilderness  1  The  New  England  States  began  to  send  forth  their  numerous 
colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to  smile.* 

The  Huron  District,  Michigan,  west  of  the  Lake,  was  constituted 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  in  1836.  The  remote  settlements  in  this 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  attached  to  it  under  the  title. 
District  of  Iowa ;  two  years  afterwards,  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  converted  into  a  Territory.  Thus  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  these  important  States,  which  have,  as  it  were,  by  magic, 
sprung  up  in  the  North-west,  challenging  all  history  for  a  precedent. 

We  cannot  but  close  this  picture  in  the  language  of  our  author: 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  such  had  been  the  general  increase  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  states  and  territories  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
'*  North-western  Territory,"  as  organized  in  1787,  that  the  regions  which,  fifty 
years  before,  had  been  dbcupied  as  the  abodes  and  hunting-grounds  of  a  few 
naked,  roving  bands  of  savnges,  were  now  inhabited  bv  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  the  mast  active,  enterprising,  and  commercial  people  in  the  world,  producing 
and  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  the  improve- 
ments, refinements,  and  intelligence  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world. 

By  the  State  census  for  the  year  1845,  the  entire  population  of  the  states  and 
territories  is  as  follows  : 


4.  State  of  Michigan,         304,385  souls. 

5.  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  150,000    " 


1.  State  of  Ohio,        1,732,832  souls. 

2.  "         Indiana,      854,321     '♦ 

3.  "         Illinois,       705,011     " 
The  above  states,  in  1845,  had  forty  members  of  Congress,  and  Wisconsin  one 

delegate.f 

The  Territory  of  Louisiana  included  the  upper  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase from  France,  and  became,  in  1812,  Missouri  Territory^  ex- 
tending from  33°  to  41°  north.  The  southern  portion,  or  that  below 
the  line  36°  30',  was,  in  1819,  made  the  Arkansas  Territory, 

The  storm  which  attended  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union  in  1820,  from  the  fanaticism  of  parties  and  the  famotis  **  com- 
promise," is  familiar  to  all.  The  rapid  subsequent  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth  we  shall  directly  see. 

"While  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  pouring  her  redundant  popu- 
lation into  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  she  did  not  withhold  her 
numerous  emigrants  from  the  Arkansas  Territory.  Wealthy  planters 
and  capitalists  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  even  from 
Georgia,  had  their  faces  turned  to  the  fertile  and  salubrious  regions 
upon  Red  river,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Arkansas  Territory. 
Surveys  and  explorations  were  progressing  rapidly  in  this  region, 
and  numbers  were  advancing  to  the  occupancy  of  choice  locations 
for  their  future  homes.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment caused  the  surveyed  lands  free  from  Indian  claim  to  be  exposed 
to  public  sale,  when  not  reserved  to  the  actual  occupants. 

♦  Monettc's  Vol.  Miss.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  633.  t  Ibid.,  p.  B41. 
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*'  Nor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  the  linut 
of  American  progress  in  that  quarter.  Hundreds  of  adventurous 
families  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  attracted  by  the 
liberal  offer  of  lands  in  Texas,  advanced  to  swell  the  colonies  estab- 
linhod  by  American  proprietors  within  grants  profusely  made  by  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  Settlers  for  these  remote  colonies  advanced 
from  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States,  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream 
to  Shreevesport,  proceeded  by  a  direct  route  into  the  eastern  portion 
of  Texas,  and  sought  their  favorite  colony."* 

The  concluding  pages  of  Dr.  Monette*s  able  history'  are  devoted  to 
the  hi:»tory  of  the  settlement,  independence,  and  government  of 
Texas,\  and  her  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  We  shall  not 
go  over  this  ground,  considering  it  not  embraced  in  our  plan  at  pres- 
ent, but  on  another  occasion  will  do  full  justice  to  this  interesting 
and  important  section  of  our  Union. 

Thus  have  we  sketched  the  outlines  of  events  which  have  trans- 
pired in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  since  first  the  dash  of  its  great 
wattjrs  was  heard  by  civilized  man.  Nation  after  nation  have  exer- 
cised their  empire  in  its  midst,  and  sought  to  control  its  destinies. 
But  what  was  this  great  valley  when  it  passed  into  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  American  Union,  after  nearly  two  centuries  of  monarchi- 
cal rule ;  and  what  has  it  become  in  scarcely  more  than  a  generation 
since  ?  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  fact  and  not  fiction 
supply  the  material  upon  which  we  draw  for  the  details  of  this  his- 
tory. The  world  has  heard  with  amazement  that  a  mighty  empire 
has  grown  up  in  the  interior  region  of  North  America,  rivaling  in 
arts,  and  progress,  and  resources,  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  bidding  fair  to  rival  even  India  itself  in  the  denseness  of 
its  ]>opnlation.  It  will  be  our  province  now  to  furnish  the  tabular 
statements  which  evince  something  of  this,  though  we  regret  as  yet 
tlicy  are  meagre ;  and  by  combining  and  comparing  them,  and  de- 
ducing the  obvious  conclusions,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  a  more 
satisfactory  and  valuable  view  of  the  great  West  than  could  be  fur- 
nished in  any  other  way.  The  length  to  which  this  paper  may  be 
extended,  and  the  great  labor  it  may  cost,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
influence. us  in  this  matter. 

L<a  us  open  with  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  State  is  in  length 
270  miles,  and  in  breadth  210,  comprising  an  area  of  45,350  square 
miles,  a  very  limited  portion  of  which  may  be  considered  in  cultiva- 
tion. Millions  of  acres  of  the  best  soil  are  unreclaimed  in  the  best 
loeations.  The  products  of  the  State  are  chiefly  cotton,  rice,  and 
nuiriir ;  but  such  is  the  extension  of  the  last,  that  it  must  in  the  result 
monopolize  nearly  the  whole  planting  capital.  Rice  might  become 
nn  important  staple,  such  is  the  abundance  of  lands  suited  to  its  cul- 
ture, and  rival  in  amount  the  products  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
(ireat  facilities  for  iidand  navigation  exist  in  the  State,  and  some  of 
the  finest  rivers.    Internal  improvements  have  hitherto  been  limited; 

♦  MomtKr'a  Val.  Mm.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  535,  556. 

t  Since  the  annexation,  thit  populttion  of  Texas  has  been  rapidly  increasing  from  the 
Southern  and  Western  Stales.  The  cultivation  of  sujBrar  and  cotton  has  progressed  in 
si;uil  ir  ratio ;  and  we  mny  expect  in  a  very  few  years  to  find  it  one  of  tne  most  con- 
siderable Suites  in  the  South-west. 
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the  longest  railroad  is  scarcely  thirty  miles  at  this  time,  and  extends 
towards  the  Mexican  Gulf,  An  extensive  line  was  begun  to  Nash- 
ville, five  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles,  but  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  other  roads  are  from  four  to  six  miles,  except  the  Feli- 
ciana, which  is  twenty  miles,  but  doing  very  little.  There  are  seve- 
ral short  canals.  The  capital  in  manufactures  in  1840  was  $6,430,699. 
"There  were  in  the  State,  99,888  horses  and  mules  ;  381,248  neat 
cattle ;  98,072  sheep ;  323,220  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of 
$283,559.  There  were  produced  sixty  bushels  of  wheat;  107,353 
bushels  of  oats;  1,812  bushels  of  rye;  5,952,912  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  ;  834,341  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  24,651  tons  of  hay  ;  49,283  lbs. 
of  wool ;  1,012  lbs.  of  wax  ;  119,824  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  3,604,534  lbs. 
of  rice  ;  152,555,368  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  119,947,720  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  153,069  dollars ;  of  the  orchard, 
at  1 1.769  dollars;  of  lumber,  at  66,106  dollars.  There  were  made 
2,884  gallons  of  wine ;  and  2,233  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  &c." 

FOREIGN    TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF   LOUISIANA  FROM  1805  TO  1845. 

f EXPORTS. » 

TEARS.                   Domestic.  Foreign.  Total.  IMPORTS. 

lHa> $2  338  483  $1,033,062  $3,371,545  .... 

1805 2,357,141  1 530,182  3,887,323  .... 

1807 3,161,381  1,159,174  4,320,555  .... 

1806 537,711  723,390  1,261  101  .... 

1609 344303  197,621  541 924  .... 

1810 1,753,974  136  978  ,1,890  952  .... 

1811 2501 842  148,208  2650050  .... 

1812 1,025,602  34  869  1060  471  .... 

1813 1  013  667  31  486  1,045,153  .... 

1814 383  709  3  482  387,191  .... 

1815 5  055  858  46,752  5,102,610  .... 

1816 5  251,833  351  115  5,602  918  .... 

1817 8  211,254  783  558  9  024  812  .... 

1818 12,176  910  747  399  12.924,309  .... 

1819 H  950  921  817,832  9  768.753  .... 

1820 7.212.415  353  742  7  59^.157  .... 

18-21 6  907,i799  361.573  7272,172  3,379,717 

1822 7  303,461  675,184  7  978  645  3  817  238 

1823 6.769  410  1,009.662  7,779,072  4  2^3,125 

1824 6,142,916  1,485.874  7928.8-20  4  5b9.769 

18r> 10  965,234  1,617,690  1*2,582.924  4  290,034 

1826 9,048,506  1235  874  10  284  380  4  167,521 

1827 10  602  832  1,126,165  11,72H,997  4,531.645 

1828 10,163.342  1,784,058  11947,400  6.217.881 

1829 10.898,183  1,487.877  12,386.060  6  857.21)9 

1830 13,042,710  2,445,952  15.488  692  7,599  083 

1831 12.835  531  3  926,458  16,761989  9  766,693 

1832 14  105.118  2.425,812  16.530  930  8.871,653 

1833 16,133,457  2  807  916  18  941  3:3  9,590,505 

1834 23,759  607  2,797  917  2(1,557,524  13,781,809 

1835 31,265  015  5,005  808  36,270,823  17,519,814 

1836 32,226  565  4.953,263  37,179.828  15,117,6-19 

1>37 31,546.275  3,7?>2,422  35,338,697  14,(h:0,0l2 

1838 30.077  534  1,424,714  31,502,248  9.496,808 

1839 30  995  936  2188  231  33,18.1,167  12.864.942 

1K40 32.898.059  1,238,877  34  136,936  10  677,190 

1841 32  865  618  1,521865  34,387,483  10,i56  350 

1842 27,427,422  976,727  28,404,149  8,0:i3.59l 

1W3 26,653,927  8,170  015 

1814 30,498,307  7  826,789 

1815 27,157,495  9,354,397 
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FROM   NEW   ORLEANS   FOR  TEN   YEARS. 


EXPORTED. 


t^^ 


-I_ 


From  tlic  purrhoMe  of  Louisiana  until  1817,  no  aetiBfactoty  ac- 
counts were  publiHhrd  o(  the  dugar  yield  of  Louisiana;  in  1S18  the 
crop  was  i^.OOO  hogsheaila.  In  18^  steam-power  began  toJie  used 
in  its  manufacture. 

SUGAR  CROPS  OF   LOUISIANA   FOR  TWENTV-FIVE   YEARS. 


I   OW   HSW   DSLSAXfl. 


UNftTS  QITO  NEW  OBlEiSS  PKOI  THE  DITEKIOS,  POK  TM  mitS, 
From  tbt  1st  September  to  tbe  list  Aogiut,  ii  eieh  rear, 

"  "lB4j-b.  "  ~  ~  ^ 
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"  MISSIK8I1-PI.— In  1840,  llicrc  were  in  tliia  State,  109.337  liorses 
■Dd  mulrs;  623,197  neat  cattle;  128,367  sheep;  1,001,209  xwinc ; 
poultn-  to  the  value  of  •369,482.  There  were  produced  100,028 
iMuheLi  of  wheat ;  1 ,654  buahela  of  barley ;  668,624  buahcls  of  imla ; 
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11,444  bushels  of  rye ;  13,161,237  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  175,196 
lbs.  of  wool;  6,835  lbs.  of  wax;  1,630,100  bushels  of  potatoes; 
83,471  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  777,1%  lbs.  of  rice ;  193,401 ,577  lbs.  of  cotton. 
The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  (359,585 ;  of  the  orchard  at 
$14,458;  of  lumber,  $192,794;  tar,  pitch,  ^Slc,  2,248  barrels. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  sixty-seven 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
$673,900 ;  755  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  employing  a  capital 
of  $5,004,420 ;  228  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing 
a  capital  of  $132,175;  forty  persons  employed  in  internal  transpor- 
tation, and  fifteen  butchers,  packers,  dLc,  employing  a  capit^  of 
$4,250. 

The  capital  in  manufactures  was  $1,797,727.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  the  State  are  effected  through  New  Orleans.  The  chief 
staple  is  cotton. 

Arkansas. — In  1840  the  whole  amount  employed  in  manufactures 
was  $424,647.  There  were  in  this  State  51,472  horses  andmiules; 
188,786  neat  cattle;  42,151  sheep;  393,058  swine;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  $109,468.  There  were  produced  105,878  bushels  of  wheat; 
6,219  bushels  of  rye;  4,846,632  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  188,663 
bushels  of  oats ;  293,608  bushels  of  potatoes ;  64,943  lbs.  of  wool ; 
1,079  lbs.  of  wax;  148,439  lbs.  of  tobacco;  5,454  lbs.  of  rice; 
6,028,642  lbs.  of  cotton ;  1,542  lbs.  of  sugar ;  586  tons  of  hay ;  1,039 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valu^  at 
$59,205 ;  of  the  orchard,  at  $10,680 ;  of  the  forest,  at  $176,617. 

There  were  ten  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $91,000 ;  263  retail  dry -goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $1,578,719;  263  persons  employed  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $12,/KM.  The  foreign  trade  of 
this  State  not  being  direct,  is  merged  in  that  of  other  States,  espe- 
cially Louisiana. 

Tennessee. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $3,731,580.  There 
were  in  this  State,  341,409  horses  and  mules;  822,851  neat  cattle; 
741 ,593  sheep ;  2,926,607  swine ;  poultry  valued  at  $606,969.  There 
were  produced  4,569,692  bushels  of  wheat ;  4,809  bushels  of  barley ; 
7,035,678  bushels  of  oats  ;  304,320  bushels  of  rye  ;  17,118  bushels 
of  buckwheat;  44,986,188  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  1,060,332  lbs. 
of  wool ;  850  lbs.  of  hops  ;  50,907  lbs.  of  wax ;  1,904,370  bushels 
of  potatoes ;  31,233  tons  of  hay ;  3,344  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
29,550,432  lbs.  of  tobacco;  7,977  lbs.  of  rice;  27,701,277  lbs.  of 
cotton  ;  1,217  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  258,073  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $472,141  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  at 
$367,105;  value  of  lumber  produced,  $217,606;  3,336  barrels  of 
tar,  pitch,  &.C.,  were  made.  Cattle  are  exported  from  the  southern 
parts. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  limestone.  Gypsum  in  large  quantities 
has  been  discovered.  Copperas,  alum,  nitre,  and  lead,  are  among 
the  minerals,  and  some  silver  has  been  found.  Saltpetre  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  There  are  numerous  salt  springSt 
and  some  mineral  springs. 

Kentucky. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $5,945,259.  There 
were  395,853  horses  and  mules;   787,098  neat  cattle;    1,006,240 
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sheep ;  2^310,533  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  9636,439 ;  there 
were  produced  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat;  17,401  bushels  of  bar- 
ley; 7,16&,974  bushels  of  oats;  1,321,^73  bushels  of  rye;  8,169 
bushels  of  buckwheat ;  39,847,120  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  1,786,847 
lbs.  of  wool ;  742  lbs.  of  hops ;  38,445  lbs.  of  wax ;  1,055,085  bushels 
of  potatoes;  88,306  tons  of  hay;  9,992  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
63,436,909  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  16,376  lbs.  bf  rice ;  691,456  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton; 737  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  1,377,835  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  amounted  to  $931,363 ;  of  the  orchard,  $434,935; 
of  lumber,  $130,329.     There  were  made  2,209  gallons  of  wine. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  Kentucky,  are  iron  ore,  coal, 
salt,  and  lime.  The  salt  licks,  as  the  springs  are  called,  from  the 
fact  that  cattle  and  wild  animals  have  been  fond  of  licking  around 
them,  are  numerous,  and  salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  not  only 
for  home  consumption,  but  for  exportation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
exports  of  this  State  pass  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and 
its  chief  imports  are  brought  in  steamboats  by  the  Ohio  river  and 
other  tributaries. 

Missouri. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $2,704,405.  There 
were  in  this  State  196,132  horses  and  mules;  433,875  neat  cattle; 
348,018 sheep ;  1,271,161  swine;  poultry  valued  at $270,647.  There 
were  produced  1,037,386  bushels  of  wheat ;  9,801  bushels  of  barley ; 
2,234,947  bushels  of  oats ;  68,608  bushels  of  rye ;  15,318  bushels  of 
buckwheat ;  17,332,524  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  562,265  lbs.  of  wool ; 
56,461  lbs.  of  wax ;  783,768  bushels  of  potatoes ;  49,083  tons  of  hay ; 
18,010  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  9,067,913  lbs.  of  tobacco;  121,121 
lbs.  of  cotton  ;  274,853  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
were  valued  at  $100,432;  of  the  orchard  at  $90,878;  of  lumber  at 
$70,355. 

Illinois. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $3,036,512.  There 
were  199,235  horses  and  mules  ;  626,274  neat  cattle ;  395,672  sheep ; 
1,495,254  swine ;  poultry  valued  at  $309,204.  There  were  produced 
3,335,393  bushels  of  wheat;  82,251  bushels  of  barley;  4,988,008 
bushels  of  oats;  88,197  bushels  of  rye;  57,884  bushels  of  buckwheat; 
22,634,211  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  650,007  lbs.  of  wool;  17,742  lbs. 
of  hops;  29,173  lbs.  of  wax;  2,025,520  bushels  of  potatoes ;  164,932 
tons  of  hay ;  1,976  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  564,326  lbs.  of  tobacco  ; 
460  lbs.  of  rice ;  200,947  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1,150  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons ; 
399,813  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
$428,175 ;  of  the  orchard  at  $126,756 ;  of  lumber,  $203,666.  Value 
of  skins  and  furs,  $39,412.     There  were  made  474  gallons  of  wine. 

Indiana. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $4,132,043.  There 
were  in  this  State  241,036  horses  and  mules;  619,980  neat  cattle; 
675,982  sheep ;  1,623,608  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  $357,594. 
There  were  produced  4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat ;  28,015  bushels 
of  barley;  5,981,605  bushels  of  oats;  129,621  bushels  of  rye;  49,019 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  28,155,887bushelsof  Indian  corn  ;  1,237,919 
lbs  of  wool;  38,591  lbs. -of  hops;  30,647  lbs.  of  wax;  1,525,794 
bushels  of  potatoes;  178,029  tons  of  hay;  8,605  tons  of  flax  and 
hemp ;  1,820,306  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the   dairy  were  valued  at  $742,269;    of  the   orchard  at 
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$1 10,065 ;  of  lumber  at  $420,791.     There  were  made  10,966  galloiis 
of  wine ;  and  value  of  skins  and  furs,  $220,883. 

Ohio. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $16,906,2^.  There 
were  in  this  State  430,527  horses  and  mules ;  1,217*874  neat  cattle; 
2,0^401  sheep;  2,099,746  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  •651,198. 
There  were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheat;  212,440  bushels 
of  barley;  14,393,103  bushels  of  oats;  814,205  bushels  of  rye; 
633,139  bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
3,685,315  lbs  of  wool;  62,195  lbs.  of  hops;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax; 
5,805,021  bushels  of  potatoes;  1,022,037  tons  of  hay;  9,060  tons  of 
hemp  and  flax;  5,942,275  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  4,317  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons; 
6,363,386  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
•1,848,869;  of  the  orchard,  at  $475,271;  of  lumber,  •262,821. 
There  were  made  1 1 ,524  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  6,809  tons  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes. 

Michigan. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $3,112,240.  There 
were  in  this  State  30,144  horses  and  mules;  185,190  neat  cattle; 
99,618  sheep ;  295,890  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  •82,730. 
There  were  produced  2,157,108  bushels  of  wheat;  127,802  busheb 
of  barley ;  2,1 14,051  bushels  of  oats ;  34,236  bushels  of  rye ;  113,592 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  2,277,039  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  153,375 
lbs.  of  wool ;  1 1,381  lbs.  of  hops ;  4,533  lbs.  of  wax ;  there  were  pro- 
duced 2,109,205  bushels  of  potatoes;  130,805  tons  of  hay;  756  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax  ;  1,602  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  266  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons; 
1,329,784  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  estimated 
at  •301,052;  and  of  the  orchard  at  •16,075;  and  of  lumber  at 
•392,325. 

Wisconsin. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  •635,926.  There 
were  in  this  Territory  5,735  horses  and  mules ;  30,269  neat  cattle; 
3,462  sheep;  51,383  swine;  value  of  poultry  produced  •16,167. 
There  were  produced  212,116  bushels  of  wheat;  11,062  bushels  of 
barley;  406,514  bushels  of  oats  ;  1,965  bushels  of  rye  ;  10,654  bushek 
of  buckwheat ;  379,359  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  419,608  bushels  of 
potatoes;  6,777  lbs.  of  wool;  1,474  lbs.  of  wax;  135,288  11m.  of 
sugar.     The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  935,677. 

lowA. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,  $199,645.  There  were 
in  this  Territory  10,791  horses  and  mules ;  38,049  neat  cattle ; 
15,354  sheep ;  104,899  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  $16,620. 
There  were  produced  154,693  bushels  of  wheat ;  728  bushels  of  bar- 
ley ;  216,385  bushels  of  oats ;  3,792  bushels  of  rye  ;  6,212  bushels 
of  buckwheat ;  1,406,211  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  23,039  lbs.  of  wool ; 
2,132  lbs.  of  wax  ;  234,063  bushels  of  potatoes ;  17,953  tons  of  hay ; 
313  tons  of  hemp  and  flax ;  8,076  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  41,450  lbs.  of 
sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $23,609 ;  of  the 
orchard,  $50 ;  of  lumber,  $50,280.   Value  of  skins  and  furs,  $33,504. 

Indian  or  Western  Territory. — This  is  guarantied  to  the 
Indians  who  have  been  driven  westward.  It  is  600  miles  long,  and 
300  to  600  broad.  The  river  Platte  is  pn  its  north  ;  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  east ;  Red  river,  south ;  and  desert,  west. 

The  following  tables  will  furnish  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the 
Western  States  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
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The  following  deeply  interesting  pages  we  hare  taken  the  liberty 
of  extracting  from  the  late  valuable  Report  made  by  McGregor  to 
Parliament,  upon  the  United  States.* 

From  a  series  of  articles  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States, 
written  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Ohio,  in  which,  although  he  reasons  fre- 
quently on  the  most  fallacious  principles,  he  conveys  much  informa- 
tion, and  some  curious  and  not  improbable  computations,  we  extract 
the  following  passages  : — 

"  In  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  the  improvements  of  the  age  operated  to  some  extent  on  their 
leading  towns  from  1830  to  1840.  Massachusetts  had  little  benefit 
from  canals,  railways,  or  steam  power ;  but  her  towns  felt  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  her  labor-saving  machinery  moved  by  water  power, 
and  her  improved  agriculture  and  common  roads.  The  increase  of 
her  nine  principal  towns,  commencing  with  Boston  and  ending  with 
Cambridge,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  66,373,  equal  to  fifty-three  per 
cent. ;  being  more  than  half  the  entire  increase  of  the  State,  which 
was  but  128,000,  or  less  than  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  increase, 
leaving  out  those  towns,  was  but  eleven  per  cent  Of  this  eleven  per 
cent.,  great  part,  if  not  all,  must  have  been  in  the  towns  not  included 
in  our  list 

*♦  The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the 
same  period,  is  mainly  due  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  fourteen  larg- 
est, from  New  York  to  Seneca,  inclusive,  was  204,507,  or  sixty-four 
and  a  half  per  cent. ;  whereas  the  increase  in  the  whole  State  was  less 
than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  and  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  these  towns, 
but  nineteen  per  cent  Of  this,  it  is  certain  that  nearly  all  is  due  to 
the  other  towns  not  in  the  list  of  the  fourteen  largest 

**  Pennsylvania  has  canals,  raOways,  and  other  improvements,  that 
should  give  a  rapid  growth  to  her  towns.  These  works,  however,  had 
not  time,  after  their  completion,  to  produce  their  proper  effects,  before 
the  crash  of  her  monetary  system  nearly  paralyzed  every  branch  of 
her  industry,  except  agriculture  and  the  coal  business.  Nine  of  her 
largest  towns,  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  inclusive,  exhibit  a  gain, 
from  1830  to  1840,  of  84,642,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  and  one- 
third  per  cent  This  list  does  not  include  Pottsville,  or  any  other 
mining  town.  The  increase  of  the  whole  State  was  but  twenty-one 
and  three-quarters  per  cent. 

*'  Ohio  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade,  in  her  lake  and  river 
coast ;  the  former  having  become  available  only  since  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  canal,  in  1826,  and  that  to  little  purpose  before  1830.  She 
has  also  canals,  which  have  been  constructing  and  coming  gradually 
into  use  since  1830.  These  now  amount  to  about  760  miles.  For 
the  last  five  years,  she  has  also  constructed  an  extent  of  M^Adam 
roads  exceeding  any  other  State,  and  amounting  to  hundreds  of  miles. 
Her  railways,  which  are  of  small  extent,  have  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  have  produced  much  effect  From  this  review  of  the 
State,  it  will  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  as  great  an  increase  in  town 
population,  from  1830  to  1840,  as  will  distinguish  it  hereafter.  The 
efiects  of  her  public  improvements,  however,  will  be  clearly  seen  in 

*  Mr.  Scott's  papen*,  if  we  mistake  not,  appeared  originally  in  Hunt's  Magazine, 
though  not  so  stated  in  McGregor. 
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the  following  exhibit  Eighteen  of  her  largest  towns,  and  the  same 
number  of  medium  size  and  average  increase,  contained,  in  1830, 
58,310,  which  had  augmented  in  1840,  to  138,916;  showing  an 
increase  of  138  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  whole  State,  during 
the  same  period,  was  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  north-west  quarter 
of  the  State  has  no  tovms  of  any  magnitude,  and  has  but  begun  to 
be  settled.  Thit^  quarter  had  but  12,671  inhabitants  in  1830,  and 
92,050,  in  1840. 

"  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  tovms  of  the  United  States, 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  inclusive,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  fifty- 
five  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  whole  country  was  less  than  thirty* 
four  per  cent.  If  the  slave-holding  States  were  left  out,  the  result 
of  the  calculation  would  be  still  more  favorable  to  the  towns. 

**  The  foregoing  facts  clearly  show  the  strong  tendency  of  modem 
improvements  to  build  towns.  Our  country  has  just  begun  its  career ; 
but  as  its  progress  in  population  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its 
improvements  more  rapidly  progressive  than  its  population,  we  are 
startled  at  the  results  to  which  we  are  brought,  by  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  century  into  which  our  inquiry  now  leads 
us. 

''  In  1840,  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  17,068,666.  Al- 
lowing its  future  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent.,  for  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years,  we  shall 
number,  1940,  303,101,641.  Past  experience  warrants  us  to  expect 
this  great  increase.  In  1790,  our  number  was  3,927,827.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  have  increased  each  decade,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent.,  it  would,  in  1840,  have  amounted  to  16,560,256; 
being  more  than  500,000  less  than  our  actual  number  as  shown  by 
the  census.  With  300,000,000,  we  should  have  less  than  150  to  the 
square  mile  for  our  whole  territor}',  and  but  220  to  the  square  mile 
for  our  organized  States  and  Territories.  England  has  300  to  the 
square  mile.  It  does  not,  then,  seem  probable  that  our  progressive 
increase  will  be  materially  checked  within  the  100  years  under  con- 
sideration. At  the  end  of  that  period,  Canada  will  probably  number 
at  least  20,000,000.  If  we  suppose  the  portion  of  our  country,  east 
and  south  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  to  possess  at  that  time  40,000,000,  or  near  five  times  its 
present  number,  there  will  be  left  260,000,000  for  the  great  central 
region  between  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Allowing  the  Oregon  territory  10,000,000,  there 
will  be  left  250,000,000  for  that  portion  of  the  American  States  lying 
in  the  basins  of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence.  If,  to 
these,  we  add  20,000,000  for  Canada,  we  have  270,000,000  as  the 
probable  number  that  will  inhabit  the  North  American  valley  at  the 
end  of  the  one  hundred  years  commencing  in  1840.  If  we  suppose 
one-third,  or  90,000,000  of  this  number  to  reside  in  the  country  as 
cultivators  and  artisans,  there  will  be  180,000,000  left  for  the  towns 
— enough  to  people  380,  each  containing  500,000.  This  does  not 
seem  so  incredible  as  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  scarcely  twelve 
miles  broad,  should  have  once,  as  historians  tell  us,  contained  20,000 
cities. 
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**  But,  lest  one  hundred  years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a 
calculation  having  so  many  elements,  let  us  see  how  matters  indll 
stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or  forty-seven  years  from  this  time. 
The  ratio  of  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  ex- 
travagant for  this  period.  In  1890,  according  to  that  ratio,  our  num- 
ber will  be  72,000,000.  Of  these,  22,000,000  wUl  be  a  fair  allow- 
ance  for  the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the  remaining  50,000,000, 2,000,000 
may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  leaving  48,000,000  for  the 
great  valley  within  the  States.  If,  to  these,  we  add  5,000,000  as  the 
population  of  Canada,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  53,000,000  for  the 
North  American  valley.  One-third,  or  say  18,000,000,  being  set 
down  as  farming  laborers  and  rural  artisans,  there  will  remain 
35,000,000  for  the  towns,  which  might  be  seventy  in  number,  having 
each  500,000  of  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  within  the 
forty-seven  years,  our  agriculture  will  be  so  improved,  as  to  require 
less  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture for  the  whole  population.  Good  judges  have  said  that  we  are 
not  now  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  England  in  our 
husbandry.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  rapidly  adopting  her  improve- 
merits  in  this  branch  of  industry ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
very  many  new  improvements  will  be  brought  outy  both  in  Europe 
and  America^  which  will  tend  to  lessen  the  labor  necessary  in  the 
production  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

**  The  tendency  to  bring  to  reside  in  towns  all  not  engaged  in 
agriculture  that  machinery  and  improved  ways  of  intercourse  have 
created,  has  already  been  illustrated  by  the  example  of  England  and 
some  of  our  older  States.  Up  to  this  time  our  North  American  val- 
ley has  exhibited  few  striking  evidences  of  this  tendency.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  10,500,000 ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  and  Montreal,  it  has  no  large  towns.     In  Ohio,  the  oldest 

Iuot  in  time  but  in  maturity)  of  our  western  States,  the  arts  of  manu- 
actures  have  commenced  their  appropriate  business  of  building 
towns.  Cincinnati,  with  its  suburbs,  has  (1840)  upwards  of  50,000 
inhabitants;  a  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  than  of  either  of  the  sixteen  principal  towns  of  the 
Union,  except  Lowell.  The  average  proportion  so  engaged  in  all 
these  towns,  is  1  to  8.79.  In  Cincinnati,  it  is  1  to  4.50.  Indeed,  our 
interior  capital  has  but  two  towns  (New- York  and  Philadelphia)  be- 
fore her,  in  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades. 
Our  smaller  towns,  Dayton,  Zanesville,  Columbus  and  Steubenville, 
having  each  about  6,000  inhabitants,  have  nearly  an  equal  proportion 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 

'*  These  examples  are  valuable  only  as  indicating  the  direction  to 
which  the  industry  of  our  people  tends,  in  those  portions  of  the  West, 
where  population  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  density.  Of 
the  10,500,000  now  inhabiting  this  valley,  little  more  than  500,000 
live  in  towns ;  leaving  about  10,000,000  employed  in  making  farms 
out  of  the  wilds,  and  producing  human  food  and  materials  for  manu- 
factures. Even  since  the  late  period  when  these  remarks  were  writ- 
ten, many  of  the  interior  towns  have  greatly  increased  in  population. 

"  When,  in  1890,  our  number  reaches  53,000,000,  according  to  our 
estimate,  there  will  be  but  one- third  of  this  number  (to  wit,  18,000,000) 
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employed  in  agriculture  and  rural  trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  ^t 
time  (being  42,500,000),  8,000,000  will  go  into  rural  occupations, 
and  ^,500,000  into  towns.  This  would  people  sixty-nine  towns, 
with  each  500,000. 

**  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  believe  that 
more  than  one-third  of  our  people  will  be  required  for  agriculture  and 
rural  trades,  make  the  estimate  on  the  supposition  that  one-half  the 
population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years  hereafter,  will  live  on 
farms,  and  in  villages  below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  account  will  stand 
thus :  26,500,000  (being  the  one-half  of  53,000,000  in  the  valley) 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  rural  population  ;  so  that  it  must  receive 
16,500,000  in  addition  to  the  10,000,000  it  now  has.  The  towns  in 
the  same  time,  will  have  an  increase  of  26,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
500,000  now  in  them.  Where  will  these  towns  be,  and  in  what 
proportion  will  they  possess  the  26,500,000  inhabitants  ? 

"  One  of  them  will  be  either  St.  Louis  or  Alton ;  everybody  will 
be  ready  to  admit  that.  Still  more  beyond  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil, 
is  Cincinnati.  We  might  name  also  Pittsburg  and  Louisville ;  bat 
we  trust  that  our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  through  our  former 
articles,  are  ready  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  city  of 
the  Mississippi  basin  will  be  either  Cincinnati  or  the  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  be  it  Alton  or  St.  Louis.  Within  our  period  of 
forty-seven  years,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  Cincinnati.  She  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  so  great  and  so  thriving ;  and,  on  the 
completion  of  the  Miami  canal,  which  will  be  within  two  years,  she 
will  so  monopolize  the  exchange  commerce  at  that  end  of  the  canal 
between  the  river  and  lake  regions,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
she  can  be  overtaken  by  her  western  rival  for  half  a  century. 

'*  But  such  has  been  the  influx  of  settlers  within  the  last  few  years 
to  the  lake  region,  and  so  decided  has  become  the  tendency  of  the 
productions  of  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  great  valley  to 
seek  a  market  at  and  through  the  lakes,  that  we  can  no  longer  with- 
stand the  conviction  that,  even  within  the  short  period  of  forty-seven 
years,  a  town  will  grow  up,  on  the  lake  border,  greater  than  Cincin- 
nati.  The  staple  exports,  wheat  and  flour,  have  for  years  so  notoriously 
found  their  best  markets  at  the  lake  towns,  that  every  cultivator,  who 
reasons  at  all,  has  come  to  know  the  advantage  of  having  his  farm 
as  near  as  possible  to  lake  navigations.  This  has,  for  some  years 
past,  brought  immigrants  to  the  lake  country  from  the  river  region 
of  these  States,  and  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  which  formerly  sent  their  immigrants  mostly  to  the  river 
borders.  The  river  region,  too,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  its 
northern  neighbor  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  being  wtll  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  stock,  has  of  late  gone  more  into  this  department  of 
husbandry.  This  business,  in  some  portions,  almost  brings  the  in- 
habitants to  a  purely  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which  large  bodies  of 
land  are  of  necessity  used  by  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  These 
causes  are  obviously  calculated  to  give  a  dense  population  to  the  lake 
country,  and  a  comparatively  sparse  settlement  to  the  river  country. 
There  are  other  causes  not  so  obvious,  but  not  less  potent  or  endur- 
ing. Of  these,  the  superior  accessibility  of  the  lake  country  from 
the  great  northern  hives  of  emigration,  New  England  and  New  Yorkt 
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is  first  deserving  attention.  By  means  of  the  Erie  canal  to  Oswego 
and  Buffalo,  and  the  railway  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  with  its  radiating 
branches,  these  States  are  brought  within  a  few  hours*  ride  of  our 
great  central  lake ;  and  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  so  small 
as  to  offer  but  slight  impediment  to  the  removal  of  home,  and  house- 
hold goods.  The  lakes,  too,  are  about  being  traversed  by  a  class  of 
vessels,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  wind,  called  Ericson  propellers, 
which  will  carry  emigrants  with  certainty  and  safety,  and  at  greatly 
reduced  expenses. 

"  European  emigration  hither,  which  first  was  counted  by  its  an- 
nual thousands,  then  by  its  tens  of  thousands,  has  at  length  swelled 
to  its  hundred  thousands,  in  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Quebec. 
These  are  both  but  appropriate  doors  to  the  lake  country.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  lake  portion  will  be  more  populous  than  the  river 
division  of  the  great  valley." 

These  and  the  following  remarks  must  be  considered  as  specula- 
tive— ome  scarcely  probable,  though  none  are  impossible. 

*'  It  has  been  proved  that  an  extensive  and  increasing  portion  of 
the  river  region  seeks  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  productions  through 
the  lakes.  In  addition  to  the  proof  given  on  that  subject,  we  will 
compare  the  exports,  in  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  of  New  Orleans 
and  Cleveland — the  former  for  the  year  beginning  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  and  ending  the  31st  August,  1842 ;  and  the  latter  for 
the  season  of  canal  navigation  in  1842.  All  the  receipts  of  Cleve- 
land, by  canal,  are  estimated  as  exports ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  receives  coastwise  and  by  wagon,  more  than  enough  to  feed 
her  people.  The  exports  from  New  Orleans  of  the  enumerated  arti- 
cles, and  their  price,  are  as  stated  in  previous  No*^.  of  this  maga- 
zine. Of  the  articles,  then,  of  fibur,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  whiskey, 
corn,  and  wheat — 

New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of        -         $4,446,989 
Cleveland  "  "  *»       .         .  4,431,739 

•'  The  other  articles  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions  received  at  New 
Orleans  during  that  year,  from  the  interior,  are  of  small  amount, 
and  obviously  not  suflScient  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  Not 
so  with  Cleveland.  The  other  articles  of  grain  and  provision  ship- 
ped last  year  from  this  port,  added  to  the  above,  will  throw  the  bal- 
ance decidedly  in  her  favor.  If  we  suppose,  what  cannot  but  be 
true,  that  all  the  other  ports  of  the  upper  lakes  sent  eastward  as 
much  as  Cleveland,  we  shall  have  the  startling  fact,  that  this  lake 
countr}',  but  yesterday  brought  under  our  notice,  already  sends 
abroad  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  human  food  that  is  shipped 
from  the  great  exporting  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  once-vaunted  sole 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

"  Two  short  canals,  one  of  about  100  miles,  connecting  the  Illinois 
canal  with  the  Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river ; 
and  the  other  of  about  175  miles,  connecting  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Terre  Haute,  with  the  Mis- 
sssippi,  at  Alton — would,  with  the  canals  already  finished,  or  in  pro- 
gress, secure  to  the  lakes  not  less,  probably,  than  three-fourths  of 
all  the  external  trade  of  the  river  valley.  With  the  Wabash  and 
Erie,  and  the  Miami  canals  brought  fairly  into  operation,  the  lak«% 
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will  make  a  heavy  draft  on  the  trade  of  the  river  valley ;  and  every 
canal,  and  railroad,  and  good  highway,  carried  from  the  lakes,  or 
lake  improvements,  into  that  valley  will  add  to  the  draft.  The  lake 
towns  will  then  not  only  have  a  denser  population  in  the  region  im- 
mediately about  them,  and  monopolize  all  the  trade  of  that  regioiit 
but  they  will  have  at  least  half  the  trade  of  the  river  region.  They 
will  be  nearer  and  more  accessible  to  the  great  marts  of  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  old  States  and  the  old  world ;  and  this  advantage 
will  be  growing,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  removal  of  im- 
pediments to  navigation  between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean. 

**  Long  within  the  period  under  consideration,  the  position  of 
Cleveland  will  be  much  more  favorable  for  concentrating  the  busi- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country  than  that  of  Buffalo.  Canada  wiU^ 
before  that  time,  form  a  part  of  our  commercial  community^  whether 
she  be  associated  with  us  in  the  government  or  not.  She  will  then 
have  about  5,000,000  of  people.  The  American  shores  of  the  lakes 
lying  above  the  latitude  of  Cleveland  will  be  still  more  populous, 

'^  Cleveland  is  the  lake  port  for  the  great  manufacturing  hive  at 
the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  made  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which 
connects  her  with  Pittsburgh.  She  commands,  and  she  will  long 
command,  by  means  of  her  500  miles  of  canal  and  slack- water  navi- 
gation, the  trade  of  a  part  of  western  Pennsylvania,  most  of  western 
Virginia,  and  nearly  all  of  the  east  half  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the 
intercourse  of  their  inhabitants  with  the  lake  coasts,  the  eastern 
States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Her  position  is  handsome,  and  although 
her  water-power  is  small,  the  low  price  of  coal  will  enable  her  to 
sustain  herself  as  a  respectable  manufacturing  town.  Her  harixur, 
like  that  of  Buffalo,  though  easy  of  entrance,  is  not  sufficiently  capa- 
cious. I  f  coal  should  not  be  found  on  Lake  Huron,  more  accessiblt 
to  navigation  than  the  beds  on  the  canal  south  of  Cleveland,  this  arti- 
cle will  greatly  increase  her  trade  with  the  other  lake  ports.  It  is 
now  sold  on  her  wharves  at  eight  cents  per  bushel, 

**  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  country  will  suffice  to  show  that  Buf- 
falo is  not  well  situated  to  be  a  place  for  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
productions  of  the  cold  regions  for  those  of  the  warm  regions  of  the 
valley.  In  that  respect,  Cleveland,  though  not  unrivaled,  is  clearly 
in  a  better  position  than  Buffiilo.  As  a  point  for  exchanging  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  field  for  manufactured  goods,  Buffiilo  will  not  probably 
for  any  long  time,  have  the  advantage  of  Cleveland.  Such  traders 
as  live  within  the  influence  of  the  canals  and  rivers  that  pour  their 
surplus  products  into  Cleveland,  and  stop  short  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  more  likely  to  purchase  in  Cleveland 
than  in  Buffalo.  Not  every  man  who  supplies  a  neighborhood  with 
store-goods  relishes  a  voyage  on  the  sometimes  tempest-tossed  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  ;  and,  as  we  before  remarked,  Buffalo  now  beingr  but 
a  few  hours'  ride  from  New  York  or  Boston,  by  a  pleasant  and  safe 
conveyance,  will  hardly  stop  many  purchasers  of  goods  from  those 
great  markets.  On  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  canals,  Cleve- 
land will  have  the  advantage  of  Buffiilo  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  : — Her  articles  of  export  will  be  cheaper ;  and,  by 
that  time,  as  we  believe,  more  abundant.  By  means  of  her  canab 
and  roads,  Cleveland  is  a  primary  gathering-point  of  these  articles. 
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Not  so  Buffalo.  To  arrive  at  her  store-houses,  these  products  must 
be  shipped  from  the  store-houses  of  other  ports  up  the  lakes,  where 
they  must  he  presumed  to  bear  nearly  the  same  price  as  at  Cleve- 
land. The  cost  of  this  shipment,  together  with  a  profit  on  it,  will 
then  be  added,  and,  by  so  much,  enhance  their  price  in  Buffalo." 

**  Is  it  probable,  that  within  the  period  under  consideration,  Cleve- 
land will  have  successful  rivals  in  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  Chicago  ? 

"  We  dare  say  that  when  the  people  of  the  city  of  old  and  re- 
nowned English  York  were  informed,  that  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
some  settlers  had  named  their  collection  of  rude  houses  New  York, 
they  felt  no  other  emotion  than  contempt,  and  treated  the  presump- 
tuous ambition  of  the  settlers  with  derision.  It  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  old  English  Boston  held  in  like  contempt  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  their  town  by  those  who  planted  the  capital  of 
New  England.  Who,  forty-seven  years  ago,  would  not  Imre  ridi- 
culed the  opinion,  if  any  one  had  been  visionary  enough  to  express 
it,  that,  within  that  time,  there  would  grow  up,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  a  city  containing  50,000  inhabitants ;  and  that  within  the  same 
period,  that  part  of  the  north-western  territory  now  composing  the 
State  of  Ohio,  would  contain  nearly  2,000,000  of  people  ?  We  then 
had,  as  a  basis  of  increase,  but  4,<)00,000  ;  whereas  it  is  now  over  - 
18,000,000 ;  and,  including  Canada,  near  20,000,000.  For  the  past 
forty -seven  years  our  growth  has  been  from  4,000,000  to  near 
20,000,000.  During  the  next  forty-seven  years,  it  will  be,  according 
to  our  estimate,  from  near  20,000,000,  to  77,000,000 ;  or,  according 
to  the  more  elaborate  and  probably  more  correct  estimate  of  Profes- 
sor Tucker,  55,000,000.  This  increase  will  certainly  make  it  neces- 
sary that  many  towns,  now  small,  should  become  great ;  and  sensible 
men,  when  contemplating  their  probable  destiny  for  half  a  century  in  ad- 
vance, will  look  at  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  our  lake  towns, 
rather  than  at  the  few  thousands,  more  or  less,  of  present  population. 
The  towns  under  consideration  are  all  destined  to  become  large. 
The  leading  advantages  of  Cleveland  have  been  already  stated.  De- 
troit has  a  pleasant  site,  and  a  noble  harbor.  A  few  M*Adam  roads, 
leading  north,  north-west,  and  west,  into  the  interior,  would  give  her 
the  direct  trade  of  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  Michigan.  Until 
such  roads,  or  some  reasonably  good  substitute,  are  made,  the  rail- 
ways leading  north  and  west  will,  at  least  while  they  are  new  and  in 
good  order,  make  the  chief  gathering  points  of  trade  at  their  interior 
terminations,  and  at  convenient  points  on  their  line.  Pontiac,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other  towns  west,  will  cut  off  from  Detroit,  and 
centre  in  themselves  the  direct  trade  with  the  farmers,  which,  with 
good  wagon-roads,  without  the  railways,  would  have  centred  in 
Detroit.  One  train  of  cars  will  now  bring  to  her  warehouses  what 
would  have  been  brought  to  her  stores  by  100  wagons. 

**  Maumee  has  a  harbor  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
commerce  of  a  great  city.  Good  harbors  may  be  made,  without  a 
very  heavy  cost,  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  either  by  excavating  the 
low  grounds  bordering  their  present  harbors,  or  by  break- waters  and 
piers  in  the  lakes  outside.  Some  expenditure  will  also  be  needed  to 
deepen  the  entrance  into  the  Maumee  harbor,  and  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions within  it.     In  water-power,  Maumee  has  greatly  tlie  advantage 
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over  her  rivals.  Cleveland  has  but  a  small  amount ;  whereas,  Ma«- 
mec  has  it  to  an  extent  unrivaled  by  any  towns  on  the  lake  borden 
above  Buffalo ;  and  it  is  so  placed,  as  to  possess  the  utmost  avaikf- 
bility.  Along  her  harbor,  for  thirteen  miles,  the  canal  passes  on  the 
margin  of  the  high  bank  that  overlooks  it.  This  canal — a  magnificent 
mill-race,  averaging  near  seven  feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  at 
the  water-line — is  fed  from  the  Maumee  river,  seventeen  miles  above 
the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  is  carried  down  on  the  level  of  low  water 
in  the  river  above,  for  twenty-two  miles,  to  a  point  two  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  harbor,  where  it  stands  on  a  table-land,  sixty-th|«e 
feet  above  the  harbor.  Descending,  then,  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  tht 
next  level  is  two  miles  long,  and  stands  fifty-six  feet  above  the  har^ 
bor.  Descending  again  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  the  level  below  is  three 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  stands  forty-nine  feet  above  the  harbor. 
Again  dpscending,  within  the  city  of  Toledo,  by  four  locks  thir^- 
four  feet,  the  next  and  last  level  is  nearly  five  miles  long,  and  stands 
fifteen  feet  above  the  harbor.  At  many  points  of  these  thirteen  milesy 
the  water  may  be  used  conveniently  from  the  canal  to  the  harbor; 
and  at  most  of  these  points  it  may  be  used  directly  on  the  harbor. 

'*  In  the  exchange  of  agricultural  products  of  a  warm  and  of  a  cold 
climate,  Cleveland,  by  her  canals  and  her  connection  with  the  Ohio, 
can  claim  south,  as  against  the  Miami  canal,  no  farther  than  western 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  Maumee  will  supply  the  towns  on 
the  lakes  Elrie,  Huron,  and  probably  Ontario,  with  cotton,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum  (may  its  quantity  be  small),  rice,  tobacco,  hemp  (periiaps), 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and,  at  some  future  day,  such  naval  stores  as 
come  from  the  pitch-pine  rc^ons  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana. Chicago  will  furnish  a  supply  of  the  same  articles  to  Lake 
Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  when  that  lake  becomes  accessible  to  her 
navigation,  and  perhaps  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Huron. 

**  Maumee  will  have  in  this  trade  the  chief  control  of  not  less  than 
100,000  square  miles— say  12,000  in  Ohio,  30,000  in  Kentucky, 
30,000  in  Indiana,  10,000  in  Illinois,  13,000  in  Tennessee,  5,000  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  5,000  in  Michigan  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
her  claims  on  small  portions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  This  domain 
is  half  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  twice  as  fertile.  The 
Miami  canal,  connecting  Maumee  with  Cincinnati,  will,  with  that 
part  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  which  forms  their  common  trunk  after 
their  junction,  be  235  miles  long.  The  Wabash  and  Eric  canal,  from 
Maumee  to  Terrc  Haute,  will  be  300  miles  long.  Of  this,  all  but 
thirty -six  miles  at  its  northern  extremity  will  be  in  operation  the 
present  season.  By  means  of  these  canals,  and  the  rivers  with  which 
they  communicate,  great  part  of  this  extensive  region  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  water  transport  for  its  rapidly  increasing  sur- 
plus. 

'*  Chicago,  on  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  canal,  may  command, 
in  its  exchange  of  agricultural  for  manufactured  products,  an  extent 
of  territory  as  large  as  that  controled  by  Maumee.'** 

•  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  all  of  these  remarkable  speculations  New  Oblsahs 
scarcely  receives  a  glance— a  great  city  which  doubles  its  population  and  its  trade  every 
five  or  ten  years ;  and  is  already  the  second  in  the  Union,  the  spontaneous  growth  Of 
the  vrwt.—EkU 
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We  conclude  the  statistics  which  we  are  enabled  to  present  at  this 
time,  of  the  West^  with  a  few  observations,  and  a  table  showing  its 
approximate  population  in  1847,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Darby  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  We  draw  upon  a 
previous  number  of  our  Review. 

"  The  population  of  these  vast  territories  was,  in  1800,  482,777, 
having  increased  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  since 
1790.  In  1810  it  amounted  to  1,090,158,  having  doubled  in  ten 
years;  in  1820, 2,217,464,  having  doubled  again  ;  in  1830,  3,672,569, 
or  about  seven  to  the  square  mile ;  in  1840,  5,302,918,  or  ten  to  the 
square  mile.  In  these  items  the  western  portions  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  are  not  included.  If  they  be  added  for 
1840,  the  total  western  population  may  be  set  down  at  7,948,789,  or 
fourteen  to  the  square  mile.  The  foUowing  table,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Darby  for  the  use  of  government,  is  computed  on  the  supposition  that 
the  decennial  increase  from  1830  to  1840,  has  since  been  preserved  : 
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Western  New  York,  -    -  50,600 

Western  Pennsylvania,  -  564,600 

Western  Virginia,      -    -  222,300 

Kentucky, 834  970 

Tennessee, 857,590 

Alabama, 759,500 

Mississippi, 459,070 

Louisiana, 434,100 


Arkansas, 161,600 

Missouri, 529,000 

Illinois,    ------  867,000 

Indiana, 891,566 

Ohio, 1,862,400 

Michigan, 321,000 

Iowa, *60,000 

Wisconsin, ♦50,000 


♦  Greatly  short  of  the  reality.  Total,    -    -    -      8,925,696 

Being  about  eighteen  to  the  square  mile,  or  one-ninth  the  density 
of  Great  Britain,  rortugal,  Spain,  and  France.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  same  period  being  computed  at 
21,174,657." 

The  following  late  results  of  investigations,  &.C.,  are  furnished  in 
the  report  of  the  St.  Louis  delegation,  made  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Thomas  Allen,  of  St.  Louis. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  form  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  river  trans- 
portation in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi : 

Cost  of  running  1,190  steamboate, $32,725,000 

Insurance  on  $16,188,561,  at  12  per  ct,      ...         1,942,627 

Interest  on  $16,188,561,  at  6  per  ct., 071,313 

Wear  and  tear  of  boate,  24  per  ct., 3,885,254 

Tolls  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,      .     .     .       250,000 
Cost  of  flat-boats,  (included  because  sacrificed  at  N.  O.)  1,380,000 

Total  cost  of  transportation  annually,    .     .     .     $41,154,194 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  among  whom, 
for  wages,  wood,  coal,  boat  stores,  provisions,  &.c.,  this  almost  incred- 
ible sum  of  forty  one  millions  of  dollars  is  annually  distributed.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  more  or  less  of  it  reaches  every  family  and  every  cabin, 
situated  upon  a  double  coast  of  river  navigation,  extending  over  15,000 
miles ;  while,  as  a  tax,  it  falls,  not  insensibly,  upon  every  producer 
and  consumer  in  the  entire  valley.  It  affects  the  producer,  because 
the  cost  of  getting  his  crops  to  market  lessens  the  profit  he  is  enabled 

VOL.    IV.- 
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to  realize,  and  the  same  impediment  to  the  returns  increases  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  he  purchases  for  consumption.  This  great  cost  is 
a  tax  upon  the  surplus  produce,  enterprise,  industry  and  trade  of  the 
country. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  that  can  flourish  under  such  a  burden 
of  taxation  must  evidently  be  very  large.  The  extent  of  it  is  such, 
indeed,  as  is  not  generally  apprehended.  In  fact,  in  estimating  it  from 
the  surest  data,  the  results  to  which  our  figures  carry  us  almost  stagger 
our  own  belief.     Yet  our  conclusions  cannot  be  avoided. 

We  have  1,190  steamboats,  carrying  ^9,054  tons.  On  the  sup- 
position that,  upon  an  average,  each  boat  makes  20  trips  (40  voyages) 
a  year,  the  whole  are  capable  of  carrying  annually  9,962,100  tons. 
Adding  to  this  the  freights  of  4,000  flat  boats,  carrying  an  average  of 
75  tons  each,  making  300,000  tons  more,  wc  have  an  aggregate  annual 
tonnage  of  10,252,160.  It  may  be  insisted  that  the  boats  do  not 
always  carry  full  freights  ;  they  evidently  carry  enough  to  make  their 
business  an  active  and  profitable  one,  while  the  amount  they  discharge 
at  New  Orleans  alone  requires  the  services  of  2,085  vessels,  to  export 
from  that  city  the  surplus  beyond  its  own  consumption. 

Exports  of  New  Orleans,  foreign  and  coastwise,  1^:^,  $47,361,310  84 
Exports  of  New  Orleans,  foreign  and  coastwise,  1B46,  57,490,407  08 
Increase  in  1846, 10,130,096  21 

The  value  of  western  products  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the 
interior  for  the  last  5  years,  including  the  present,  is  as  follows : 

1842-43 953,728,054 

1843-44 60,094,716 

1844-45,       57,199,122 

1846-46,       77,193,464 

1846-47,  (estimated,) 84,912^810 

Showing  an  annual  average  increase  of  over  10  per  cent. 

An  equal  amount,  it  is  supposed,  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
through  Pittsburgh  and  the  lakes  and  canals  of  the  interior.  This  is 
not  an  unwarranted  supposition.  The  exports  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  Lakes  in  1846  were  as  follows : 

Cleveland,  Ohio, $7,040,402 

Erie,  Pa., 1,073,246 

Michigan,  from  all  ports, 4,647,608 

Chicago,  for  the  year  1845, 1,500,000 

Ueccipts  by  (^anals  and  Railroads,  at  Toledo,  O.,    .      3,519,067 

At  Buffalo,  1846,  flour,  bbls., 1,291,233 

At  Buffalo,  bushels  wheat,        3,613,569 

At  Buffalo,  lbs.  bacon, 2,220,673 

At  New  Orleans,  1846,  flour,  bbls., 837,985 

At  New  Orleans,  bbls.  and  sks.  wheat, 403,786 

At  New  Orleans,  lbs.  bacon, 492,700 

Exports  of  Pittsburgh,  East,  1847. — The  amount  of  freights 
shipped  from  Pittsburgh  eastward,  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  31sl 
of  May,  of  this  present  year,  not  including  the  shipments  of  the  3l8t, 
is  registered  at  73,936,390  lbs.,  conveyed  in  1,300  canal  boats.  From 
the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1846  to  the  first  of  June  of  that  year,  the 
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amount  transported  eastward  was  40,109,820  lbs.,  conveyed  in  039 
boats — showing  an  excess  for  the  present  year,  thus  far,  over  a  sim- 
Uar  period  last  year,  of  33,826,570  lbs.  A  single  item  will  give  point 
to  the  exposition  of  this  canal  trade.  From  the  15th  of  March,  1847, 
to  the  1st  of  May,  there  were  shipped  eastward  on  the  canal  54,042 
barrels  of  flour.  The  item  of  pork  for  the  same  period  of  little  over 
six  weeks,  shows  22,621  barrels,  bacon,  4,073,838  lbs.;  lard,  3,729,584 
lbs.;  hemp,  1,223,938  lbs.;  tobacco,  975,148  lbs. 

There  are  to  be  added  to  these  sums  the  shipments  from  one  port  to 
another  of  the  West,  for  home  consumption,  of  the  products  of  our 
manufactories,  and  other  results  of  skill,  industry  and  capital.  An 
intelligent  committee  at  Cincinnati,  in  1844,  estimated  the  whole  of 
this  interchange  of  commodities  at  an  aggregate  of  seventy  millions 
of  dollars.  Estimating  its  annual  increase  at  10  per  cent,  it  is  now 
equal  to  993,000,000. 

Thus  we  have  of  the  domestic  products  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi annually  put  afloat  upon  its  waters,  a  total  of  9262,825,620. 

The  returns,  or  imports  of  specie,  bullion  and  goods,  from  the  At- 
lantic States  and  foreign  countries,  by  all  routes,  are  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  our  exports  of  domestic  produce.  Then 
we  have,  as  the  grand  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  annually  afloat 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  sum 
of  9432,651,240,  being  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  the  United  States  for  1SI5-6,     .     .     .9121,691,797 
Exports  of  "  1845-6,     .     .     .     113,488,516 

Total, 9235,180,313 

From  1822  to  1827  the  loss  of  property  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
by  snags  alone,  including  steam  and  flat  boats,  and  their  cargoes, 
amounted  to  91,362,500.* 

The  losses  on  the  same  from  1827  to  1832  were  reduced  to  9381,000, 
in  consequence  of  the  beneficial  service  of  several  boats  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  removing  snags.  In  the  year  1^:^, 
in  consequence  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  snag  boats,  not  a 
single  steamboat  was  lost  by  snags. 

From  1833  to  1838  inclusive,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reported 
forty  steamboats  snagged  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries — a 
number  evidently  much  below  the  truth,  and  valued  at  9640,000. 

In  1839,  the  total  loss  of  boats  reported  was  forty— -of  which  twenty- 
one  were  snagged,  and  seven  struck  upon  rocks  and  other  obstructions. 
Value  of  twenty-eight  snagged,  &c.,  9448,000. 

In  1840,  the  total  number  snagged  was  21 — value  9336,000. 

In  1841,  whole  number  reported  sunk  forty-nine — snagged  twenty- 
nine — value  9464,000. 

In  1842  the  whole  number  reported  lost  was  sixty -eight.  The 
number  snagged  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  space  of  about  one  month 
succeeding  the  Uth  of  September  of  that  year,  the  losses  on  the 
Mississippi,  between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance 
of  only  180  miles,  were  9234,000,  principally  by  snags.     Within  the 

•  Abridged  Report  in  Baltimore  American. 
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next  succeeding  seventeen  months  there  were  seventy-two  steamboBts 
lost,  valued  at  f  1,200,000,  besides  their  valuable  cargoes. 

In  1846  the  whole  number  sunk  or  destroyed  was  thirty-six,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,507.  Of  this  number  twenty-four  were 
sunk  by  snags,  sunken  logs,  or  rocks,  and  valued  at  9607*600.  To 
this  sum  is  to  be  added  (36,487  as  the  estimated  expense  of  repairing 
sixty-six  steamboats,  partially  injured  in  that  year,  and  of  fourteen 
flat  and  keel  boats  lost  or  injured ;  the  value  of  eight  of  them  snagged. 
Taking  into  the  account  the  damage  to  cargoes  saved,  the  expense 
of  the  labor  of  saving  property  endangered,  the  value  of  ihe  time 
of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  losses  by  delays  to  the 
shippers  and  consignees,  the  aggregate  loss  was  one  million  of  dollars 
for  1846. 

The  Report  estimates  the  annual  loss  by  destruction  of  boats,  caused 
by  removable  obstructions  in  the  rivers,  at  two  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Of  this  amount  Government  loses  its  full  share,  as  it  has  at 
risk  on  these  waters  not  less  than  $5,000,000  annually.  <«  This***  it 
adds,  **'  is  annihilated — so  much  destroyed  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
amounting  every  ten  years  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  purchase  money 
paid  by  the  Government  for  all  Louisiana.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  there  are  lying  within  the  space  of  the  200  miles  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  the  wrecks  of  over  ninety 
steamboats." 

Taking  the  losses  of  life  attending  the  disasters  of  the  St.  Louis 
boats,  in  1841-2,  as  a  basis,  the  number  of  lives  annually  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  obstructions,  maybe  estimated  at  166.  Oftentimes 
go  down  among  them  characters  distingushed  for  industry  and  rirtue, 
carrying  with  them  their  families  and  fortunes,  in  money  sufficient,  if 
so  applied,  to  remove  every  snag  from  the  channel. 

The  sums  of  money  expended  for  improvements  on  the  western 
rivers,  from  1824  to  1840,  was  $2,528,000.  The  sum  appropriated 
for  light-houses,  beacons,  piers  and  harbors  on  the  sea-coast,  during 
the  same  time,  was  $12,901,123. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  alone  owns  23,800  tons  of  steamboat  tonnage, 
worth  $1,547,000.  During  1846  there  arrived  at  that  port,  exclusive 
of  801  flat-boats,  steamboats  with  a  tonnage  of  467,824  tons.  The' 
total  annual  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  imports  and  exports  included, 
although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  estimated  at  over  $75,000,000,  eqmiling 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Appendix  of  the  Report  is  worthy 
of  special  attention  : 

The  cost  of  running  a  steamboat  on  the  western  rivers  is  six  times 

freater  than  the  cost  incurred  upon  the  Lakes.  For  proof  of  this : 
'he  capital  invested  in  the  vessels  of  the  Upper  Lakes  is  estimated  at 
$6,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  running  them  (exclusive  of  insurance  and 
interest  on  the  capital)  is  stated  to  be  about  $1,750,000,  or  about  one* 
third  of  their  value.  The  capital  invested  in  the  steamboats  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  $16,188,561,  and  the  cost  of  running  them 
(exclusive  of  insurance  and  interest)  is  estimated  at  $32,752,000  or 
more  than  double  their  value. 

Having  hurriedly  glanced  at  the  field  of  labor  which  we  have 
marked  out  for  ourself,  in  the  further  conduct  of  the  Review,  and 
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presented  some  of  the  leading  statistics  of  western  trade  and  pro- 
gress, it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  extension, 
wat  our  present  paper  be  brought  to  a  close.  We  regret  that  so 
meagre  are  the  sources  of  information  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
the  latest  data,  or  that  full  and  complete  and  minute  information  which 
is  desirable.  However,  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Chicago, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  it,  and  referred  to  in . 
other  pages  of  this  work,  will,  there  can  be  little  question,  remedy 
all  deficiencies ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  West  be  henceforward  more 
easily  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  rely,  in  many  in- 
stances, upon  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  taken  by  government, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  obtain  later  information  of  the  character 
there  embraced.  This  census,  as  we  before  observed,  can  ^ve  no 
very  adequate  notion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  West,  the  pro- 
gress of  seven  years  having  worked,  in  many  quarters,  such  extraor- 
dinary changes.  Nevertheless,  a  general  notion  may  be  formed,  and 
an  approximate  estimate  made,  which  must  suffice  in  the  absence  of 
more  precise  data. 

We  commend  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Monette,  with  which  the  present 
article  opens,  to  the  American  people,  as  the  first  effort  to  furnish  a 
complete  history  of  their  great  western  domain  and  territories,  most 
signally  successful,  and  the  only  work,  at  this  time,  which  can  in 
any  degree  satisfy  the  desire  of  information  which  is  everywhere 
felt."" 
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PICTURES,  No.  1. 

INFLUENCES     OF    THE     CREDIT    SYSTEM EXPLOSIONS    OF    1833-7 

SALES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS— COTTON  CROPS-— CONSUMPTION  OF  COT- 
TON  PRICES  OF  FLOUR  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS COTTON  MAN- 
UFACTURES  FOREIGN  COTTONS TRADE  IN  BREAD8TUFFS — BANK- 
ING SYSTEM  AND  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES BANKS  IN  THE 

VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI IMPORTATIONS  OF  SPECIE COIN- 
AGE   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES EXCHANGES EUROPEAN    CROPS 

EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WAREHOUSING    SYSTEM MEXICAN    WAR. 

The  position  of  the  country  commercially  is,  at  this  moment,  one 
of  soundness,  and  promises  a  season  of  greater  and  more  lasting 
prosperity  than  perhaps  any  which  the  commercial  world  has  here- 
tofore witnessed.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  industrial 
products  of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  more  abundant  than 
ever  before,  and  a  combination  of  circumstances  has  conspired  to 
famish  a  profitable  market  for  them.     The  producers  are  less  in  debt 

♦  The  reader  for  other  interesting  materials  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Mississiopi, 
will  refer  to  the  past  numbers  of  the  Review,  particularly  the  number  for  May, 
1847,  entitled  "  The  Mississippi,  its  Sources,  Mouth  and  Valley."  Sec  also  Ck)iiL 
R«v.  Vol.  I.  p.  51 ;  II.  p.  145 ;  L  p.  251 ;  U.  p.  1T7;  lU.  pp.  115, 235, 358,  430,  234. 
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than  rormcrly,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  porAon  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  tales  fitruis  a  positive  addition  to  the  capital,  not  only  of  the  whole 
country,  but  of  its  several  loralitics.  The  South-west  and  West,  Id 
particular,  are  being  bencfiled  by  the  progress  of  aflaira,  which  con- 
traiita  strongly  Avith  ilial  of  the  few  years  which  led  to  the  explosion 
of  1830-7,  and  subsequently  of  !^9.  In  those  years,  credit  wan 
■the  great  agent  of  the  apparent  prosperity  ;  and  the  greater  was  this 
appearance,  the  nearer  was  the  approach  of  ruin.  The  settlement 
of  the  lands  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  years  1833-7, 

Sogrcased  very  rapidly  as  well  in  the  farm  regions  of  llliitois  and 
issouri,  as  in  the  cotton  sections  of  the  more  Bontherly  Slates. 
The  occupation  of  the  rich  lands  became  a  mania,  and  young  planters 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  migrating  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  blacks  from  their  paleniul  estate^  were  supported  in  their  enter- 
prises by  bank  facilities,  and  the  mania  for  banking  was  fed  by  the 
speculative  spirit  which  sent  eastern  and  northern  capital  to  these  re- 
gions for  employment.  From  1833  to  1837,  »80,331,000  was  in- 
vested in  bank  capitals  for  the  Stales  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  and  Alabama  ;  of  this  $33,331,000  were  Slate  loans, 
and  the  remainder  private  means.  All  this,  with  its  interest  anil  profits 
to  the  planters,  was  to  be  earned  oul  of  future  crops.  While  the 
capital  was  going,  there  the  prosperity  was  great ;  as  soon  as  ii  ceased 
(o  go,  dilTiculties  commenced  :  and  when  interest  was  to  be  paid,  re- 
vulsions began,  and  the  outcry  for  banking  capital,  as  a  remedy  for 
pressure,  was  immense.  By  different  means  these  difficulties  hare 
subsided.  The  land  then  entered  fur  cultivation  has  yielded  its  rich 
produce  in  excess  of  indebtedness,  and  exchanges  are  in  favor  of  the 
South-west  and  West.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  sales  is  greater 
tlian  that  of  their  purchases.  In  order  to  trace  tlie  effect  of  land 
occupation  upon  the  present  and  future  crops  of  cotton,  we  may  from 
tlie  Land  oIKce  Reports  take  a  table  of  tlic  sales  of  public  lands  an- 
nually in  new  cotton  Stales,  with  the  annual  product  of  those  States, 
and  of  the  whole  crop  : 


This  table,  in  connection  with  what  wc  have  said  in  relation  to 
bank  capiud,  evolves  a  fact  of  vast  importance  to  the  planting  interesL 
In  the  three  years  1835  to  1838,  over  860,000,000  of  capital  was 
applied  to  the  production  of  cotton  mostly,  bringing  into  culture  over 
12,000,000  acres  of  most  prolific  land,  stimulating  a  great  production. 


.•  » 
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and,  of  course,  reducing  the  price,  bringing  niin  on  the  planters,  as 
well  as  insolvency  on  the  banks.  Now  it  appears  that  the  effect  of 
this  operation  was,  to  cause  production  so  far  to  outrun  consumption 
as  to  reduce  prices  below  what  would  yield  a  profit  to  Atlantic  planters. 
These  effects  of  large  purchases  of  land  apparently  reached  their 
maximum  in  1843,  when  the  new  States  produced  1,703,048  bales, 
and  the  total  crop  was  larger  than  ever  before,  or  than  it  has  been 
since.  The  production  of  the  Atlantic  Slates  in  1846  was  nearly  the 
same  as  in  1833,  while  that  of  the  new  States  has  been  tripled ,  but 
it  would  appear  that  they  have  now  reached  their  maximum  yield,  as 
have  the  Atlantic  States  under  usual  circumstances,  and  that  the  ag- 
gregate average  production  is  below  the  consumption.  In  short,  that 
the  low  prices  growing  out  of  the  overactiqn  of  the  years  183&-7 
have  passed  away,  and  that  henceforth,  prices  must  advance,  and  de- 
pend more  upon  the  will  of  the  planter  than  as  heretofore  on  that 
of  the  manufacturer.  Many  causes  have  doubtless  contracted  the 
cotton  yield  of  late  years  ;  as  the  extension  of  sugar  planting  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  the  appropriation  of  more  land  to  food  than  form- 
erly, and  the  emigration  to  Texas.  The  supplies  from  Texas  will. 
In  all  probability,  not  progress  as  fast  as  the  European  consumption 
of  cotton :  as,  for  instance,  in  the  German  Customs  Union,  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1841,  was 
22,509,100  pounds ;  and  in  the  year  1845,  49,037,275  pounds,  an 
increase  of  27,328,175  pounds,  equal  to  69,000  bales  in  four  years. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  a  member  called  for  a 
protection  on  linens  because  of  the  depressed'  state  of  that  trade : 
this  was  opposed,  and  the  decay  of  the  linen  trade  shown  to  grow 
out  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  cottons.  From  these  general  data, 
it  results  that  the  cotton  culture  must  be  profitable  in  the  years  of 
largest  supply ;  and  when  the  crop  is  short,  the  prices  rise  to  a  level 
that  will  realize  for  the  small  quantity  as  much  money  as  for  the 
usual  crop. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  has  been  reduced  this  year 
by  tlie  condition  of  the  food  market,  but  not  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
diminished  supply.  The  position  of  the  market  for  the  three  leading 
points  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  is  as  follows  : 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Balet.  Balet.  Bale*. 

Stock,  January  1st,    -    -    -    -       897,060  1,055  270  545  790 

Importation,  Jan.  1  (o  June  30,     1,238,206  742,839  701,967 

Supply, 2,135  266  1,798109  1,247.757 

Export. 60,300  91800  87,200 

Net  supply, 2,074,966  1,706,309  1,160.557 

Stock,  June  30, 1,244,700  930  800  569  900 

Consumed, 830,266  775  509  590,657 

The  consumption  was  diminished,  it  appears,  184,852  bales  for  the 
six  months,  and  the  stock  decreased  361,900  bales.  A  continuance 
of  this  process  will  exhaust  the  stock  in  eight  months.  While  this 
large  diminution  has  been  going  on  in  the  raw  materia],  the  exports 
do  not  appear  materially  to  have  decreased,  showing  that  the  decUno 
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took  place  in  home  coDsomption,  bj  reasoB  of  the  high  price  in  food. 
The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain  for  the  first  six  months 
of  these  years  ha^e  been  as  follows : 

EXPORTS    OF   COTTOX    GOODS    FEOM    GEEAT    BEITAIN    FOE    SIX 

MONTHS,    ENDING    JUNE   90. 


Yi 

ItM. 

1844  55  044  134  276,722,671  152,080,968  428,803,039    

1845  54  692  551  300  638150  153.338.502  453,376,660  ^10,289.878 

1846  W  159  568  291,921,039  1-28.087.137  420008,176  10426,2^7 

1847  48,013.708  268  583  824  147,118.702  415,702,5(26  9^20,773 

The  decline  in  the  export  of  yams  has  been  to  the  north  of  EaropCt 
and  grows  out  of  the  depression  in  business  there,  arising  from  the 
deamess  of  bread.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  printed  goods  arises 
entirely  from  the  demand  for  the  U.  States  and  Brazils,  as  follows : 

EXPORTS PLAIN.  EXPORTS DYED. 

To  U.  SUies.     To  Brmzib.  Total  To  U.  StatM.     To  Braiik.  TbtaL 

Yank.  YanU.  YanU.  Yaidi.  Tarda.  Yaidi. 

1846  6,113,023  29.881,632  291.921  039      6,359.608  18,664960  128.087,137 

1847  18,569,183  42,181  678  268,583,824    18,872,100  30,190,240  147,118,702 

Increase,    12,456,160  12,303,046  12,512,492  11,525,280    19,031,565 

Decrease, 23  337,215 

The  decrease  in  the  export  of  plain  cottons  is  near  60,000,000 
yards,  or  near  17  per  cent,  to  all  places  except  the  U.  States  and  Bra- 
zils. There  is  also  a  diminished  export  of  dyed  goods,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent,  and  compensated  for  by  the  U.  States^  and  Brazils*  trade. 
This  trade  has  resulted  almost  directly  from  the  large  importation  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  and  of  U.  States  breadstuffs.  When  the  U.  States 
spring  trade  openej,  and  orders  reached  Lancashire  for  goods,  an 
increased  animation  was  perceptible.  The  number  of  hands  out  of 
work  at  the  end  of  May  was  12,167,  and  6,628  on  short  time  ;  at  the 
end  of  June  there  were  8,671  out  of  work,  and  5,021  on  short  time. 
The  new  factory  bill,  reducing  the  hours  of  labor,  has  come  into  ope- 
ration. The  great  feature  of  the  market  appears  to  have  been,  how- 
ever, that  the  prices  of  goods  have  not  advanced  with  that  of  raw  cotton, 
conseijucntly  there  was  a  loss  in  manufacturing.  At  the  latest  dates, 
however,  it  began  to  be  apprehended  that  the  next  crop  will  not  exceed 
the  last,  and  some  advance  in  goods  was  obtained.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  high  prices  of  cotton  would  enhance  the  supplies  from  Brazils, 
Egypt,  and  India,  but  this  anticipation  was  not  realized,  showing  the 
utter  dependence  upon  the  U.  States  supplies.  Should  the  English 
harvest,  under  these  circumstances,  prove  such  as  materially  to  reduce 
the  price  of  food,  in  the  face  of  a  U.  States  crop,  which  may  not 
exceed  that  just  delivered,  say  1,800,000  bales,  the  price  of  cotton 
may  run  very  high. 

The  condition  of  the  north-eastern  States  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  new  cotton  States,  inasmuch  as  that  their  rapid  settlement, 
a  few  years  since,  served  so  to  augment  the  quantities  of  farm  pro- 
duce, as  to  reduce  the  price  to  a  level  that  would  not  pay  for  trans- 
portation ;  by  which  means,  the  stocks  accumulating  in  the  country 
were  very  large,  and  far  beyond  the  highest  estimates — a  fact  that 
was  clearly  evinced  when  the  demand  from  abroad  raised  prices  so  as 
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to  make  the  most  dUunt  atocka  aTailkble.  In  June  and  July  1846, 
prices  of  breadstuffi  were  lower  in  the  United  States  than  perhepi 
ever  before  known,  and  had  been  so  for  lome  time.  As  an  indication, 
we  give  the  following  table  of  prices  in  New  York ; 

TABLE  BHOWINO  TBI  PRICE  OF  OENESEE  FLODE  IN  THE  CITT  or 
NEW  YORK,  ON  ,TUK  riR8T  WEDNZSS&V  IN  K&CH  MONTH,  F0& 
THE   FOLLOWINO   YEABB  : 
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This  table  shows  that  floar,  as  an  index  to  other  prorisiona  and  farm 
produce,  ia  lower  in  the  Atlantic  cities  in  the  summer  months  than 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year  for  many  seasons  ;  and  that  throughout 
tiie  three  years  1844-6-6,  the  prices  were  lower  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  20  years.  It  is  always  the  effect  of  tow  prices  to  dis- 
courage production,  snd  of  high  prices  to  stimulate  greater  industry  ; 
consequently  receipts  were  not  large  at  the  seaports  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1&16,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  no  great  exer* 
tions  had  been  made  to  produce  large  quantities.  At  the  latter  end  of 
September,  1846,  a  foreign  demand  sprang  up  which  caused  the  prices 
to  advance  month  by  month,  and  which  has  maintained  them  at  rates 
higher  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1847  than  for  any  period  since 
1^7.  The  quantities  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  from  the  first  September,  1846,  to  August  first,  1B47, 
as  compared  with  quantities  exported  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1846,  are  as  follows  : 


BEEADBTUFFB   EXPORTED   I 


1    THE    UNITED   STATES. 


Flour, 
Com  meal, 
Wheal, 
Com, 

SS,  I 

Barler.  5 

50,164 
984.399 
1,192,680 

143,694 

lue,    -    - 

9,^476 
238,790 
1,613,795 

lieaeiosa 

638,231 

945,081 
1,681,975 
1,186,663 

114,192 

795,.'i83 
3.095,608 
15,496,275 
77,55d 
435,4-23 
271,103 

™  817:^:236 

3,083,332 

3,Rt9,633 

12,397,020 

62,043 

217.711 

149,103 

Total  Va 

815,497,180 
.  3,313,654 

817,610,834 

837,606,095 
7:913:016 

»*6jM8,lll 

Total.      .... 
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These  figures  for  1847  comprehend  the  shipments  to  Great  Britain 
only,  and  the  value  is  fixed  at  the  average  market  price  at  the  place  of 
shipment,  and  the  freights  at  average  rates.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  the  produce  realized  in  sales  abro&d  a  much  larger  sum  than 
its  export  value  here  given.  This  export  value  however,  independ- 
ent of  freight,  represents  the  increased  sales  of  the  farming  interest. 
The  amount  however  is  to  be  swollen  by  the  increased  price  caused 
by  the  foreign  demand,  paid  by  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
consumers  on  what  they  purchase.  This  will  swell  the  credits  of  the 
agricultural  States  to  near  $30,000,000  more  than  last  year.  This  is 
represented  by  an  amount  of  internal  bills  drawn  against  these  cred- 
its ;  and  as  the  purchases  of  goods  have  not  kept  pace  with  these  en- 
hanced profits,  the  exchanges  have  everywhere  been  low  and  steady, 
and  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  in  favor  of  New  Orleans — the  pivot  of 
Eastern  and  Western  exchanges — and  against  the  Atlantic  States.  In- 
stead of  having  borrowed  830,000,000  as  in  former  years,  the  West 
and  South  have  earned  it  this.    -. 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  subject,  however,  is  the  state  of 
banking  afiairs ;  a  few  years  since  it  was  the  fashion  to  suppose  that 
there  could  be  no  exports  of  produce  without  large  banking  facilities. 
The  following  table  from  official  sources,  shows  the  condition  of 
banks  throughout  the  Union  Jan.  1st,  1840,  and  near  the  1st  Jan.  last: 

BANKS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Jan.  1840.  1847. 

Loani.  Circulation.  Specie.           Loaiu.  Circulation.          Specie. 

Maine,            $5,901,610  $1,224,658  $195,699  $5,269,008  $2,241,846  $263,237 

N.  Hampshire,  4,524,626  1,439,519  179,754    3,015,139  1,375.9H5     126,679 

Vermont,          2,888,812  1,966,812  129,319    2,449,678  1,559,832       89,206 

Massachusetts 44,967,749  7,875.322  1,838,272  51,326,114  14,501,914  3,051,755 

Rhode  Island,  12,121,291  1,630,047  4-28,762  14.154,267  3,534,309     280,158 

Connecticut,     10,428,630  2,3-25,58-)  499,032  12,781,857  4,437,631     462,165 

New  York,      68,057,067  14,220,301  6,990,529  75,237,632  22,268,522  8,048,384 

New  Jersey,      4,933,780  1,415,708  414,807    6,170,469  2,553,188     588,790 

Pennsylvania,  71,646,434  16.03^4,497  4,267,676  31,897,359  11,230,092  4,000,000 

Maryland,        13,593,642  3,079,241  1,319,559  12,542,388  2,868.451  2,156,049 

Delaware,          1,488,289  770,187  117,500    1,491,629  578.974      116,073 

Virginia,         15,596,776  6,707,701  1,889,5(W  15,348,483  6,968,819  2.187,591 

N.Carolina,     5,047,528  2,246,181  586,628    5,043,842  3,088.0J0  1,339,923 

S.  Carolina,     18,347,002  4,439,404  1,847,498  15,640,284  4,429,527     96i;,0l2 

Georgia,          14,439,752  3,017,3-48  1,424,233    5,549,232  2,471,2(^4  1,104,235 

Alabama,        18,336,007  3,512,851  1,200,607    2,194,916  1,445,906  1,165,2T2 

Louisiana,       45,841,389  6,998,704  3,397,379  22,581,6^10  3,549,763  6,558,712 

Kentucky,       10,522,464  3,940,333  1,2(31,500  10,249,519  5,710,994  2,617,955 

Tennessee,       10,784,409  2,095,157  931,907    9,945,280  4,623,322  1,:W,979 

Missouri,          2,077,841  410,740  562,902    2,449,343  1,743,220  1,554,264 

Indiana,            4,581,486  2,985,370  1,021,490    3,596,391  3,336,533  1,003,647 

Ohio,               13,414,087  4,607,127  1,752,446  10,936,661  7,281,029  2,026,551 

Michigan,         2,152,954  261,296  42,784       733,389  187,898       76,995 

Florida,             5,236,293  519,290  46,188         none.          

Arkansas,          3,956,636  1,139,120  227,867 

Mississippi,      48,333,728  15,171,639  867,977 

lUinois,             5,930,258  3,724,092  756,964 

Wisconsin,           133,670  109,185  41,397           " 


« 


Total,  -  -  -  465,384,220  111,907,822  35.041,114320,603,320111,987,77941,474,637 

It  was  thought  that  if  wheat  would  grow  without  the  aid  of  bank  pa- 
per, it  could  not  be  sold  without  its  aid.     The  commerce  of  New  Or- 
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leans  for  the  last  few  years  is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  notion. 
Since  banking  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  comparatively  per- 
ished, the  quantity  of  produce  seeking  New  Orleans  has  advanced  in 
an  immense  ratio.  The  effect  of  bank  facilities  is  not  to  aid  the  sales 
of  produce,  but  to  enhance  the  purchase  of  goods.  It  is  the  facili- 
ties given  to  storekeepers  to  enable  them  to  buy  on  credit  and  sell  on 
time,  waiting  until  **  next  crop,"  that  produces  revulsions. 

The  loans  and  circulation  of  the  New  England  States,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, have  increased  considerably,  particularly  those  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  stimulus  given  to  manufacturing  movements  by  the  tariff 
of  1842,  called  for  more  paper  in  that  section,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  tables  ;  a  similar  influence  prevailed  in  New  York,  aided  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  banking  law.  The  circulation  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  was  as  follows :  « 

New  EiwiAnd  A  New  York.  AD  other.  Total. 

1840,  ^0,673,551  $81234,272  $111,907,822 

1847,  49,920.038  62,067,741  lll,9d7,779 


Increase,    $19,246,487  '  $78,957 

Decrease, $19,166,531 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
the  circulation  has  greatly  diminished,  and  at  no  point  is  the  great 
change  so  visible  as  at  New  Orleans.  The  bank  loans  on  the  Valley 
were,  it  appears,  as  follows  : 

BANK    LOANS    IN    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

1840.  1847.  Increaae.  Decreaae. 

Louisiana,   $45,841,389  $22,581,640  -    -    -  $23,259749 

Kentucky,      10.522,464  10.249,519  -    -    -  272,945 

Tennessee,      10,784,409  9,945,280  -    -    -  839,129 

Missouri,         2,077,841  2,449,343  $371,503 

Mississippi,    48,333,728  none.  -    -    -  48,333,728 

Arkansas,         3,956,636  "  ...  3,956,636 

Illinois,             5.930,258  "  ...  5,930,258 

Indiana,            4,581,486  3,596,391  -    -    -  985.a)5 

Ohio,               13,414,087  10,936,661  .           ...  2,477,426 


Total,    -    -   $145,442,298  $59,758,834  $85,683,464 

Notwithstanding  this  large  decrease  in  bank  facilities,  the  value  of 
produce  delivered  at  New  Orlean3  and  from  the  New  York  canals  at 
tide  water,  has  been  as  follows : 

1841-2.  1812-3.  1343-4.  1844-5.  1846-6. 

N^Y^Ca/ahT^     \    ^27,225,322    22,751,013    28,453,403    34,183,167    51,105,256 
N^Odeans^'        |       45,716,045    53,728,054    60,094,716    57,199,122    77,193,464 


Total,      -    -    -    $72,941,367    76,470,067    88,551,121    91,382.289  128,298,720 

The  banking  of  the  Western  States  has  fallen  off  two-thirds,  and 
their  exports  have  doubled.  The  increase  at  New  Orleans,  compara- 
tively without  banking  aid,  was  ©32,000,000,  and  down  the  Erie  ca- 
nal ^24,000,000.  The  values  for  the  present  year  will  be  immensely 
larjffer.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  and  increasing  trade  like  this  must 
earn  capital,  and  as  we  have  seen,  a  sum  equal  to  850,000,000  in  the 
rise  in  farm  produce  alone,  has  been  transferred  to  those  States.  The 
favorable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  growing  out  of  these  exports, 
has  brought  very  considerable  sums  in  specie  into  the  country,  which, 
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following  the  ownership  of  the  produce,  has  passed  into  use,  supply- 
ing the  vacuum  which  the  failure  of  rotten  banks  created  in  the  cir- 
culation. The  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  have  latterly 
tended  to  facilitate  this  result.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  laws  of  trade  that 
where  an  article  is  wanted,  it  will  find  its  way  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion. Any  one  that  looks  upon  the  table  of  banking  operations  will 
readily  understand  that  almost  the  first  want  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi after  the  revulsion  had  swept  away  the  banks  and  their  paper, 
was  a  currency.  Banks  did  not  exist — specie  was  requisite.  The  want 
of  a  currency  uniformly  makes  itself  felt  in  the  low  prices  of  goods, 
which  is  another  mode  of  expressing  a  high  price  for  coin.  Hence 
the  returns  for  the  large  .exports  sold  abroad  naturally  come  in  specie 
as  the  best  remittance.  As  however  foreign  coins  are  of  little  value 
as  a  currency,  the  importation  does  not  affect  the  circulation  unless 
they  pass  through  the  mint  into  general  channels  of  trade.  The 
amount  of  importation  has  been  for  several  years  as  follows  : 

IMPORTS    OF    ^RECIOUS    METALS    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

t Bullion. N     , Coin. x  United  States      Product 

Gold.  Silver.  Gold.  Silver.  Total.  Coinage.       U.  R  Minei. 

1840  277.1*27  469,434  2,812  030  5,328,222  8,872,813  3,45>,632  426.185 

l&ll  137,749  274  225  1,131,700  3,444  959  4,988,633  2,240,321  542;il7 

1812  56,365  39,458  700,929  3290,264  4,087,016  4,190,754  777,097 

1843  100,835  142.199  16,965,602  5,111.699  22,320,335  11,967,831  1,045,445 

1814  83,150  208,693  1,510,154  4,008,431  5.810,428  7,687,767  967,200 

1845  66,103  41,275  752,747  3,210,117  1,070,432  5,668,595  1,008,327 

1846  14,150  33,579  896,263  2,833,740  1,777,732  6.633,965  1,113,357 

1847  Estimated, 25  000  000  8,000,000* 


Total,73l,479  1,208,853  24,769,425  27,227,432  73,927,409  49,815,695  5,879,728 
The  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  until 
the  present  year,  inasmuch  as  that  the  mint  is  at  Philadelphia,  while 
the  chief  arrivals  of  coins  are  at  Boston  and  New  York.  As  all  that 
arrives  was  the  property  of  merchants,  and  fulfilled  their  object  when 
deposited  in  banks,  there  was  no  incentive  to  incur  the  expense  and 
delay  of  sending  it  to  the  mint.  In  January,  1847,  the  Independent 
Treasury  came  into  operation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  specie  that 
arrives  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  government  for  duties.  The 
Secretary  has  promptly  caused  to  be  transferred  all  the  foreign  coin 
so  received  to  the  mint ;  hence  the  large  coinage  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1^7.  The  United  States  mines  now  average  more  than  one  mil- 
lion per  annum,  and  are  augmenting  their  yield.  By  these  means  the 
channels  of  circulation  are  becoming  filled  with  American  coin,  afford- 
ing a  broader  and  safer  basis  for  mercantile  credits  than  has  hitherto 
been  presented.     The  whole  coinage  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  as  follows : 


GOLD    AND    SILVER 

COINAGE 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

MINTS. 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Dahloneca,  Ga. 

New  Orleani. 

Philadelphia. 

Total 

1793  to  1837 

72.085,530 

72,085,530 

ia*W"  1841 

507,025 

517,990 

1,859  693 

10,429,664 

72,085  530 

184-2    -    -    - 

174  508 

309,647 

1,295,750 

2,426,351 

4,190,754 

1813    -    -    - 

272,064 

570,000 

4,568,000 

6.530,043 

11,940,187 

18-M    -    -    - 

147,210 

488  600 

4,208,500 

2,843,457 

7,687,767 

1845    -    -    - 

.... 

501,795 

1,750.000 

3416,800 

5,668,595 

1846    -    .    - 

76,965 

449,727 

2,483,800 

3,623,443 

6,633,965 

Total,      -    -    1,177,772      2,057,839       16,165,743       101,355,288       120,921,170 
*  Coinage  for  six  months;  and  for  July,  at  New  Orleans,  it  was  #2,000,000. 
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Of  this  $120,021,170  here  coined,  $110,000,000  has  been  imported 
into  the  country,  and  the  gold  950,000,000,  mostly  from  England. 
In  the  year  1843,  $15,000,000  gold,  was  brought  from  England,  and 
this  year  there  has  been  $20,000,000  derived  from  the  same  source, 
with  prospects  of  a  further  quantity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  exchanges  for  this  coming  year^must 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  English  money  market ;  and  the  indica- 
tion is  that  this  will  by  no  means  be  so  easy  as  last  year.  The  large 
railroad  expenditures  have  promoted  a  great  consumption  of  England's 
available  capital,  viz.  stocks  of  produce,  raw  materials,  and  food  ;  she 
has  now  a  less  amount  of  these  on  hand  than  ever  before  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  new  business  year,  while  her  stock  of  J>uUion  is 
£7,000,000  less  than  in  September,  1846.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
she  stood  in  relation  to  grain  in  warehouse  and  bullion  in  bank  as 
follows : 

Wheat  Bailey.  Oati.  Flour.         Total  of  Bullioa. 

qra.  all  craiD.  in  B'k. 

Junes,  1846..  1,476,922    106,784    175,653    371,251    2,5B6,7iO    15,337,726 
"16,1847..      10,780        1,012        3,919        8,708         27,694    10,511,597 

1,466,142    105,772    171,704    362,543    2,199,016      4,828,129 

England,  in  common  with  Western  Europe,  was  very  short  of  food 
last  year,  and  each  imported  the  following  quantities : 

ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

on.  iMf.            1M7.             bectolitret. 

June  5,  to  Jan.  5  .  .  3,2^5,884  July  1  to  Jan.  1  .  .  2,542,229 

Jan.  5  to  June  5  .  .  3,426,825  Jan.  1  to  July  1  .  .  6,291,055 

Total  qrs.    6,692,709  hec.    8,833,284 

in  bushels  53,541,672  25,174,860 

Thus  far  in  the  present  year  the  crops  promise  well,  but  France, 
Belgium  and  England  continue  corn  free  of  duty,  and  they  have  im- 
ported in  the  first  six  months  of  1847  as  follows  : 

—      .       .  _  ^  >n  biwhela. 

England,  Jan.  5  to  June  5    qrs.  3,426,825 27,414,tK)0 

France,      "     5  to  July  1    hec.  6,291,055 17,829,512 

1  'l^ium,    "1        ♦'      1    kii.  54,762,528    2,017,(fe5 

Total bush.  47,261,197 

As  the  season  has  advanced  Belgium  has  bought  less  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  she  took  in  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
chances  are  that  under  the  best  circumstances  England  will  want  as 
much  foreign  food  as  she  did  last  year.  Her  average  prices,  July  10, 
as  compared  with  1846,  were  as  follows : 

>llieaL  Barley.  Oati.  Rye.  Beana.  Peas.  Fbur. 

.^^^  •.  d.  §.    d.  9.     d.  $.    d,  9.    d,  9.  d.  #.  d. 

1846  52.3     27.5     23.  7    33.1     36.11     34.7     24.6 

1847  82.3     48.8     31.11    61.9     53.  0     55.10    53.0 

No  matter  whence  England  buys  her  supplies,  she  must  pay  for 
them,  and  her  ability  to  pay  for  a  quantity,  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to  that  consumed  by  her  last  year,  is  to  be  doubted.  The  quantity 
imported  added  to  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  reached  near  9,000,000  quarters  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  worth  near 
£27,000.000  or  $120,000,000 ;  while  the  large  consumption  of  foreign 
brcadstulfs,  the  stocks  of  raw  materials,  and  other  produce,  have  been 
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diminished,  and  the  export  trade  is  languishing.  The  value  of  the 
leading  manufactures  exported  in  the  five  months  ending  June  5,  was 
as  follows  : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  JAN.  5  TO  JUNE  5. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Cottons   jei0,289,868  10,426.227  9,820,773 

Linen 1,750,516  1,510,837  1,495,636 

Silks 297,712  349,433  404.502 

Woolens   3,464,086  2,722.443  3,U0;568 

All  Others 5,297,528  5,610,904  5,983,894 

Total  je2l,099,7l0  20,619  844  20,815,373 

To  increase  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  larger  importations 
of  raw  materials  will  be  necessary,  and  the  sales  to  Europe  are  small. 
The  chief  support  of  the  manufacturing  markets  during  the  past 
spring  has  been  the  demand  for  goods  from  the  United  States  and 
Brazils.  The  influx  of  coin  into  this  country  had  naturally  stimulated 
an  increased  demand  for  goods,  which  began  to  take  eflfect  in  May, 
and  this  will  increase  if  the  exports  of  produce  to  England  continues. 
The  European  demand  for  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in- 
jured by  the  high  prices  of  food  throughout  the  continent.  The 
volume  of  the  currency  in  western  Europe  was  greatly  depleted 
through  the  same  causes  that  drew  so  largely  upon  England,  and  as 
prices  of  food  are  falling  in  France  and  Belgium,  while  those  of  Eng- 
land remain  high,  with  adverse  exchanges,  the  prospect  is  that  a  drain 
of  specie  for  Europe  will  take  place  to  an  extent  that  may  produce 
convulsion  in  England.  It  is  obvious  that  any  severe  money  pressure 
in  Great  Britain  must  powerfully  aflfect  prices  and  check  the  advance 
in  produce,  while  it  will  accelerate  the  exports  of  manufactures  to 
this  country,  under  which  operation  the  federal  revenues  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  increase.  The  following  is  a  quarterly  statement 
of  the  revenue  for  the  last  year : 

UNITED  STATES  REVENUE,  1847. 

Sept.  30.  Dec.  31.  March  31.  June  30.  Total. 

Customs 6,152.000  3,645.965  6  300,000  7,0<>5.000  23,162,965 

Lands 610,000  399,545  240,000  1,053.650  2,333,195 

Miscell 17,000  16,000  17,000  13,500  63.500 

Loans    1,953,953  7,359,750  7,510,950  12,272,900  29,097,553 

S8,762,953     11,421,260        14,067,950        20,405,050    S54,657,2l3 

The  land  revenues  have  greatly  increased  under  the  stimulus 
given  to  agriculture  by  the  high  prices  of  farm  produce.  The  cus- 
tom revenues  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  few: 
the  year,  which  were  827,835,731,  or  $4,672,766  more  than  the 
actual  returns  as  above.  This  is  to  be  reduced,  however,  by  some 
$1,500,000  due  on  goods  imported  within  the  year  and  remaining  in 
warehouse.  The  operations  of  the  warehouse  at  the  port  of  New 
York  have  been  as  follows  : 

UNITED  STATES  BONDED  WAREHOUSE,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Bonded.  Dutie*.  Withdrawn.  Duties.  On  hand.         Dutie*. 

August  to  Jan.  4.723.709  1,4J1,957  3,522.?J3  1,0?2,508  1,210916  349,449 
Jan.  to  April  1,398  820  126  923  830  8(^5  240  028  567,964  186.905 
April  to  June  30  1  500,000      520  000         900  000        300.000       600,000    220,000 

$7,622,538  2,368,880     5,253  656      1,612,536    2,378,880    796,354 


THX  TKUB  FUNCTIONS  OF  OOVBKNMKNT.  Q6 

There  is  here  $800,000,dutie9  accrued  during  the  year,  which  were 
not  available  to  the  treasury,  and  reduced  the  receipts  by  so  much 
below  the  estimates.  The  main  reason  for  the  customs  being  so  small 
has  been  what  we  have  above  referred  to,  viz.  the  want  of  currency 
at  the  West,  which  has  C4iused  specie  to  be  a  better  remittance  than 
goods,  notwithstanding  the  lower  duties  and  the  lower  prices  of  ex- 
change, which  have  averaged  four  per  cent,  below  par,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  been  so  much  in  favor  of  the  importer  of  goods.  The 
average  duties  collected  on  the  dutiable  imports  has  been  26  per  cent, 
against  31  per  cent,  last  year,  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  only — the 
lower  price  of  exchange  has  been  four  per  cent.,  making  really  a  dif- 
ference of  9  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  goods,  yet  from 
various  causes  the  markets  have  been  so  sluggish  that  specie  has  been 
the  best  remittance.  As  we  have  seen  above,  however,  specie  is  likely 
to  become  dear  in  England  and  cheap  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
fact  will  be  shown  in  lower  prices  for  goods  there,  and  higher  rates, 
inducing  larger  imports  and  swelling  the  revenues. 

The  continuance  of  the  Mexican  war  has  caused  a  severe  drain 
upon  the  specie  in  the  country,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  arrange- 
ment may  be  entered  into  with  the  English  mining  companies  by 
which  the  metals  they  produce  may  be  turned  to  the  use  of  the  army. 
The  silver  mine  at  Mexico  is  mostly  on  English  account,  and  trans- 
mitted at  great  risk  and  expense,  paying  a  government  tax,  to  the 
coast,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  England.  In  England  it  is  not  money 
nor  a  legal  tender ;  but  mere  merchandise  sold  at  4s.  1 1^.  per  ounce, 
mostly  for  the  French  market,  where  it  is  the  national  standard.  In- 
stead of  going  through  all  this  process,  it  is  palpably  to  the  advantage 
of  all  parties  to  exchange  it  in  Mexico  for  United  States  government 
bills.  These  latter  may  at  New  Orleans  be  turned  into  sterling  bills 
at  lower  rates,  and  become  money  on  their  arrival  in  England.  By 
such  an  operation  the  army  would  amply  be  supplied  with  specie 
prithout  drawing  a  dollar  from  the  United  States.  Unless  some  such 
operation  can  be  entered  into,  the  future  will  not  promise  well  for  the 
continuance  of  an  easy  money  market,  inasmuch  as  that  -there  is  but 
little  prospect  of  peace,  and  the  public  mind  seems  settling  down  to 
the  necessity  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country,  if  not  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  at  least  with  a  force  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain any  government  that  is  disposed  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  draw  the 
expense  from  Mexico. 
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SYSTEMS    OF    LEGISLATION — INCORPORATIONS — MONOPOLIES RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE    GOVERNED ABUSES 

OF    POWER — FAVORITISM     AND    PRIVILEGED    CLASSES — THE    PRICE 
OF    LIBERTY    AND    THE    DUTY    OF    AMERICANS. 

Enjoying,  as  we  do,  in  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people,  political,  social,  and  religious  freedom,  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
frequently  recur  to  the  principles  or  fundamental  laws  which  secure 
these  inestimable  privileges  to  us. 
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In  these  United  States  we  have  practically  declared  that  all  poKti- 
cal  power  is  vested  in,  and  derived  from,  the  people — that  the  people 
have  the  inherent  right  to  establish  and  regulate  their  own  form  and 
mode  of  government. 

At  the  inception  of  our  government  these  principles  were  regarded 
as  fundamental ;  and  the  declaration  of  our  independence  assumes 
'*  tliat  all  men  are  created  equal — that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights — that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

During  the  seventy  years  now  past  since  these  great  principles  of 
social  and  political  government  were  proclaimed  to  the  world,  what 
discoveries  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  made  in  the  progress 
rfnd  maturity  of  legislative  government?  What  have  we  done 
toward  the  establishment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  stability  ?  Is  the  American  legislator  grounded  on  any 
true  philosophy  ?  Do  we  not  enact  laws,  and  repeal  them — and  con- 
demn to-day  what  we  sanctioned  yesterday  ? 

These  are  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  American  people, 
and  concern  our  individual  security,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

In  what  we  are  about  to  submit  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  in 
all  that  relates  to  social,  as  well  as  political  government,  we  should 
conform  to  natural  truth. 

If  Infinite  wisdom  has  ordained  the  employment  of  human  means, 
human  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  invited  their  ac- 
tivity by  surrounding  them  with  the  means  of  employment  and  grati- 
fication— human  wisdom  has  but  one  work  to  perform,  and  that  is  to 
reduce  the  means  of  happiness  to  possession  according  to  the  natural 
design.  When  we  look  to  government  as  a  means  of  security  or 
guaranty  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, it  behoves  us  to  know  ourselves^  and  our  true  relation  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  external  nature.  In  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object 
all  truth  necessarily  becomes  natural  truth — all  rights  natural  rights — 
all  wrongs  natural  wrongs.  Our  business  should  be  to  perceive,  diS' 
cover,  not  to  create.  We  can  create  neither  good  nor  evil.  We 
cannot  confer  rights  nor  create  wrongs.  We  can  only  sanction  what 
is  good  and  right,  and  forbid  what  is  wrong,  in  conformity  with  na- 
tural laws. 

"Those  rights,"  says  Blackstone,  the  learned  commentator  upon 
the  common  law,  **  which  God  and  nature  have  established,  and  there- 
fore called  natural  rights,  such  as  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid 
of  human  laws  to  be  more  effectually  invested  in  every  man  than 
they  arc.  On  the  contrary,  no  human  legislation  has  power  to 
abridge  or  destroy  them,  unless  the  owner  shall  commit  some  act 
that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture." 

The  language  just  quoted  expresses,  with  great  clearness,  theriew 
which  we  wish  to  present  in  these  preliminary  remarks,  namely,  that 
all  just  laws  are  merely  declaratory  of  our  natural  rights — that  just 
laws  do  not  create,  but  enforce  these  rights — the  right  depending  not 
upon  the  law,  but  the  law  rather  upon  the  right  itself. 
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And  farther,  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  that  all  laws  should  be 
merely  declaratory  of  natural  rights  and  natural  wrongs;  and  that 
whatever  is  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  left  unnoticed 
by  human  legislation  ;  and  that  legislative  tyranny  begins  wherever 
there  is  a  departure  from  these  simple  rules  of  government. 

It  is  a  favorite  doctrine,  we  are  well  aware,  w^  most  writers  (and 
perhaps  without  exception)  lipon  fundamental  law,  that  every  indi- 
vidual, substantially,  bargains  with  society,  upon  becoming  a  member 
o(  it,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  natural  rights,  for  certain  acquired 
rights  or  advantages  which  society  or  the  laws  of  government  may 
confer.  This  doctrine,  it  is  true,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  defined, 
at  least  not  to  our  apprehension.  But  taking  it  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  it  is  laid  down,  and  in  view  of  what  must  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  or  result  of  such  a  principle,  we  must  dissent,  totally 
dissent  from  any  such  doctrine.  It  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  coli- 
ceived  in  error,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  true  principles  and 
philosophy  of  society  and  human  government.  It  is,  in  fact,  but 
one  of  many  ingenious  apologies  of  Tyranny  for  its  usurpation  of 
our  natural  rights.  This  doctrine  admits  the  concession  of  some  of 
our  rights,  but  points  us  to  society  and  its  municipal  laws,  and  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  therefrom,  as  a  remuneration  for  what  we 
have  granted  away. 

But  is  the  exchange  equal  ?  Is  the  compensation  we  receive  ade- 
quate for  what  we  ceded  away?  Has  not  society  and  govern- 
ment, in  carrying  this  doctrine  into  practice,  all  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  ?  Every  proper  benefit  assumed  to  be  conferred  un- 
der this  doctrine  the  individual  possessed  before,  and  had,  and  con- 
tinues to  have,  notwithstanding  society  and  its  laws,  a  full  and 
perfect  right  to  their  enjoyment  And  we  shall  discover,  when  we 
properly  consider  this  matter,  that  the  supposed  benefit  which  socie- 
ty and  its  laws  promise  and  assume  to  confer,  is  but  a  natural  right 
conferred  by  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  which  neither  society 
nor  government  can  take  away.  But  tyranny  and  wrong  can  never 
be  sustained  without  error  and  deception  as  their  allies,  and  the  doc- 
trine which  we  have  briefly  noticed  is  one  of  their  most  subtle  pre- 
tenses. Nature,  in  fact,  confers  all  rights  enjoyed  by  the  human 
family ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  only  business — the 
true  use  of  laws  should  be  to  protect  them. 

This  leads  us  to  consider,  more  particularly,  the  true  function  of 
government^  to  which  we  shall,  with  the  indulgence  of  our  readers, 
address  ourself. 

Government  emanates  from  the  moral  attributes  of  mankind.  It 
is  a  thing  of  moral  necessity,  and  its  power  and  obligation  arc  of  a 
moral  kind.  There  is  a  necessity  for  government,  arising  from  the 
disparity  which  exists  in  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  human  family.  If  you  select  a  single  indivi'^ml, 
distinguished  for  high  intellectual  gifts  and  strong  moral  emotions, 
and  suppose  him  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  a 
high  degree,  you  would  have  a  man  who  needs  no  human  supervi- 
sion, in  order  to  perform  toward  his  fellow-man  all  that  the  wisest 
and  best  government  would  ordain.  Suppose,  then,  a  nation  to  be 
constituted  of  men  with  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
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mento  as  himself,  snch  a  people  would  be  **  a  law  unto  themselves^' 
mofiAing  no  coercion  from  without,  but  each  inditidual  would  be 
mrrd  by  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  own  nature  to  do  right. 
Socielv' presents  us  with  many  such  characters. 

••  If 'men/'  says  Vattcl,  "  were  always  equally  wise,  just,  and  eqni- 
Uble,  the  law  of  nature  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  for  society.  But 
ifnorance,  the  illusions  of  self-love,  and  the  violence  of  the  passions, 
IOi>  often  render  these  social  laws  ineffectual.  Thus  we  see  that  all 
woll-ifoverned  nations  feel  the  necessity  of  positive  laws."  The 
itttfulalions  of  government  must  be  adapted  to  men  as  they  are  found 
lo  oxist.  A  larffe  share  of  the  members  composing  the  social  body 
!•  oouMlitutcd  of  persons  in  infancy  and  youth — periods  in  hnman 
llfo  when  the  faculties  are  not  perfected  or  matured.  These  mnstbe 
rugardod  as  defective  characters,  and  their  restraint  is  necessary  for 
Ihe  safety  of  its  members.  Again,  we  find  that  the  faculties  of  adult 
individuals  vary  indefinitely.  Ail  are  alike,  but  unequal.  Uniform* 
ity  of  kind  but  inequality  of  powers,  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  nature 
In  forming  the  characters  and  appointing  the  destiny  of  the  various 
members  of  the  human  family  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  disparity  in 
the  physical  proportions  and  strength  of  different  individuals.  Their 
iniollectual  and  moral  powers  vary  no  less,  as  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  experience  and  observation  throughout  ihe  world.  The 
tame  divine  hand  which  made  **  one  star  to  differ  from  another  star 
^  W<>n^«*'  ^^^  made  one  man  to  differ  from  another  in  the  strength 
and  activity  of  his  various  moral  forces.  All  may  rise  upward  in  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  scale  from  their  starting  point ;  but  he  whom 
nature  has  favored  most,  may,  and  will  retain  his  advantage  to  the 
end.  Why  this  intellectual  and  moral  diversity  obtains  among  men 
It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  :  we  may  as  well  ask  why  one  is 
beautiful  and  another  ugly — one  weak,  another  strong — one  tall,  an- 
other short.  It  is  so ;  let  us  not  cavil  at  the  fart,  but  conform  to  it. 
All  muy  find  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  we  are  men,  rather 
than  animals — that  we  are  created  with  ennobling  attributes,  rather 
Uiau  int^re  animal  instincts.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  acquiesce  in 
all  iht)  works  of  Divine  goodness,  and  with  the  philosopher  and  poet 
Agriut  thnt  '*  whatever  is,  is  right,^^  applying  it  as  intended,  doubt- 
litM,  tti  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  not  to  the  moral  actions  of 

Il  U  tho  great  precept  of  nature,  **that  men  shall  pursue  their  own 
irmt  and  substantial  happiness."  And  a  distinguished  writer  says 
*«  llmt  the  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dictated  by 
{i\k\\  himself,  Is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is 
MndinH  over  all  the  globe — in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  :  no  hu" 
mukn  iuwM  ar#  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this — and  such  of  them 
ia  ar«t  valid  derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  authority  mediately  or 
(miiietlkaltdy  from  this  original."  A  government  which  proceeds  upon 
llto  lius  ba«is,  will  impose  no  restraint  upon  the  in<iividual,  which  his 
awn  moral  iHtrreptUms  do  not  sanction.  Under  such  a  government 
m  individual  should  feel  no  restraint,  but  that  of  his  own  enlightened 
lia\vir«»,  *rhe  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  his  own  mind  would  pre> 
^ut  1K0  same  llmiis  to  his  actions.  In  such  case  government  wovld 
lAur^  dif^l  him  ihan  be  the  government.    The  obligations  of  law 
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cad  of  humanUy  would  be  to  him  one  and  the  same.  All  laws,  thero- 
fore,  should  merely  respond  to  the  demands  of  humanity.  They 
•hould  emanate  from  the  true  wants  and  moral  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man mind — they  should  prescribe  such  limits  to  human  actions  as 
man's  proper  nature  prescribes  to  itself.  They  should  sustain  its 
great  harmony,  allay  its  fears,  foster  its  benevolence,  and  perfect 
its  justice — they  should  point  the  high  road  to  happiness  and  close 
the  gates  of  groveling  instinct  and  base  desire.  They  should  pre- 
scribe that  as  the  rule  of  human  conduct,  whi<^  the  enlightened  intel- 
lect and  morality  write  down  in  the  inner  man — sanctioning  what 
these  sanction,  and  forbidding  what  these  forbid. 

Such  laws  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  superior  and  proper  na- 
ture, and  our  statute  book  would  become  the  enlightened  expression 
of  our  wiU.  Then  truly  could  it  be  said  that  the  citizen,  *^  although 
lif^al,  would  still  be  free — obedient  and  yet  independent.^^ 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  law — the  law  of 
<Nir  moral  constitutions — to  which  the  framework  of  government  and 
M  human  legislation  shall  conform. 

Written  constitutions  are  too  often  regarded  with  as  profound  rev- 
erence as  if  they  were  the  offspring  of  Divine  inspiration — we  are 
tauffht  Uiat  they  are  sacred  and  inviolable — we  are  stimulated  to  bring 
sU  laws  to  their  high  tesL  To  this  we  do  not  object,  provided  the 
constitutions  we  are  called  upon  to  observe  and  reverenoe,  are  mod- 
eled upon  proper  principles ;  but  if  they  are  founded  in  error  they 
afford  no  correct  test,  and  are  not  entitled  to  respect 

The  several  States  of  this  Union  acknowledged  the  ^nciples  we 
have  stated,  in  the  adoption  of  their  several  constitutions.  They  have 
admitted  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legitimate  authority, 
and  that  government  derives  its  powers  only  from  the  eoBseat  of  the 
governed.  They  have  declared  that  the  true  function  of  government 
tt  to  secure  the  happiness  of  those  living  under  its  influence,  and 
that  when  it  fails  to  accomplish  this  object  its  authority  ceases. 

If  laws  are  just  and  equitable,  mankind  would  do  as  much  violence 
to  their  own  natures  as  to  the  laws,  in  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey 
them.  A  government  proceeding  on  these  principles  cannot  and 
should  not  foe  called  **  a  necessary  eviV* — it  is  a  necessary  good. 
k  just  government  is  as  precious  to  all  properly  constituted  minds, 
as  a  good  name  or  virtue.  Its  laws  would  be  regarded  as  written 
virtue  ;  its  aims  those  of  truth  and  justice. 

If  the  views  we  have  presented  are  correct,  it  will  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  the  laws  of  a  just  government  should  be 
general  in  their  scope  and  application — equal  and  impartial  to  all. 
This  proposition  may  be  illustrated  and  enforced,  as  well  perhaps  as 
in  any  other  way,  by  stating  it  hypothetically. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  great 
precept  of  nature  is,  that  we  shall  pursue  our  true  and  substantial 
happiness. 

If  this  be  the  aim  of  all  mankind  (and  truly  we  could  wish  for 
none  other),  and  if  our  happiness  depends  upon  the  same  rule  of 
intellectual  and  moral  action,  then  the  rule  prescribing  or  limiting 
that  course  of  action  should  be  the  same  for  all  men. 

The  enlightened  world  has  long  been  grasping  at  the  principle 
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which  is  embodied  in  this  simple  proposition.  It '  is  this  principle 
which  impels  patriots  and  statesmen  everywhere  to  demand  that  the 
equality  of  all  men  shall  be  acknowledged  and  recognized  by  the 
laws  which  are  enacted  for  their  protection  and  government.  Not 
the  equality  of  men^s  physical,  moral  or  intellectual  powers — ^but 
equality  of  rights — equality  of  privileges — equality  in  the  social 
and  political  compact. 

And  we  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine  of  human 
equality  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not  always  correctly  understood 
(as  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  abundant  cause  to  lament 
with  shame  and  confusion)  by  those  who  assent  to  it.  As  we  un- 
derstand it,  and  as  we  wish  others  to  underatand  it,  legal  equality  ex- 
ists and  only  exists,  where  the  laws  create  no  factitious  greatness, 
confer  no  partial  privileges  and  deny  no  natural  rights.  So  that  if 
the  laws  be  adapted  to  human  wants,  and  affect  all  alike,  then  all 
men  are  equally  regarded,  protected  or  punished,  and  legal  equality 
is  established.  But  notwithstanding  legal  equality  may  exist,  the 
inequalities  arising  from  the  disparity  of  men's  physical  and  moral 
constitutions  will  still  exist.  Some  will  still  hold  advantage  over 
others  ;  but  this  advantage  will  be  attributable  to  the  laws  of  their 
organization  and  not  to  human  laws.  • 

So  far  as  human  legislation  goes,  it  should  leave  men  as  it  found 
them — strong  if  they  were  strong  before — and  weak  if  they  were 
weak.  Legislation  should  guaranty  the  freedom  of  our  nature,  but 
not  the  powers  of  it.  It  should  confer  neither  rights,  nor  pririleges, 
nor  powers,  but  should  only  protect  all,  and  all  alike.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  legislation  that  some  are  still  weak,  as  it  is  not  the  boast  of 
the  law  that  others  are  strong.  No  higher  merit  can  be  claimed  for 
the  most  perfect  system  of  laws,  than  that  they  have  followed  nature — 
that  they  have  not  and  cannot  confer  the  rights  of  men,  but  that  they 
protect  and  defend  them — that  they  do  not  bestow  power  and  privi- 
leges to  any  man  or  class  of  men,  but  that  they  preserve  free  from 
destruction  the  proper  exercise  of  men's  faculties  and  ennobling  at- 
tributes. In  short,  government  has  nothing  to  bestow  upon  anyone; 
it  can  only  serve  to  protect  men  in  what  they  have.  We  come  into 
society  and  under  the  protection  of  government,  with  the  capital 
which  God  has  given  us,  and  all  we  ask  or  have  a  right  to  ask  is  free 
trade.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  state  to  provide  capital  for  the 
business  in  which  we  choose  to  engage — nor  to  furnish  credit  when 
credit  shall  be  either  convenient  or  necessary.  We  need  and  only 
have  the  right  to  ask,  protection  in  what  we  have,  be  it  much  or 
little. 

Such  should  be  the  leading  principles  of  legislation  under  every 
just  government.  A  different  rule  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  in  violation  of  the  true  functions  of  government. 
No  special  privilege  can  be  conferred  without  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  whFfch  we  contend.  For  every  privilege  conferred  upon  one, 
always  implies  a  derogation  from  the  rights  of  others.  As  well  might 
the  State  assume  to  bestow  honors,  greatness,  talents,  upon  an  indi- 
vidual. But  to  do  this  government  is  powerless.  It  cannot  thrust 
^eatness  nor  brilliant  achievements  upon  men.  It  can  no  more  con* 
fer  the  title,  than  the  elements  of  greatness.     Its  business  is  not  man- 
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making.  We  derive  our  natures  from  God,  and  until  government 
can  change  our  nature,  it  ought  not  to  mock  us  by  changing  our 
names  or  condition.  Neither  privileges  nor  titles  can  be  granted 
without  violating  the  sanctity,  the  equity  of  rights,  which  it  is  thB 
proper  .function  of  government  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  of. 

General  legislation  is  therefore  the  true  course  for  every  govern- 
ment to  pursue.  To  show  this  more  clearly  we  need  only  notice 
some  of  the  evils  of  partial  legislation — the  granting  of  monopolies 
and*  exclusive  privileges — which  stand  out  so  prominently  in  every 
State  of  this  Union.  Go  to  your  libraries  and  observe  the  shelves, 
groaning  under  the  ponderous  volumes  of  legislative  enactments. 
What  is  the  mass  of  laws  you  there  discover  ?  Can  it  be  possible, 
you  inquire,  that  the  general  good  of  the  people  requires  a  huge 
volume  of  laws  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  ?  Are  the  rights 
of  the  people  so  numerous  and  so  complicated  as  to  require  so  many 
laws  for  their  protection  ?  What  is  it  that  engrosses  the  time  and 
talents  of  your  representatives,  and  last,  though  not  least,  absorbs 
the  public  treasure  ? 

What  has  caused  so  much  doubt,  distrust  and  uncertainty,  respect- 
ing our  municipal  laws  ?  What  has  caused  the  embittered  and  har- 
rassing  conflicts,  which  require  so  many  courts  and  so  much  labor  to 
adjust ! 

vfhy  are  your  court  calendars  loaded  with  cases,  and  your  judges 
doomed  to  ceaseless  toil,  and  oftentimes  impugned  by  the  selfishness 
of  interest,  or  the  stupid  blindness  of  cupidity  ?  Why  is  it  that  men, 
when  about  to  engage  in  any  laudable  enterprise,  move  hesitatingly, 
and  in  doubt — staking  perhaps  both  fame  and  fortune  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  legal  advisers  ? 

Open  the  volumes  of  law-skeep  before  you  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
plained— your  inquiries  are  answered  from  the  first  page.  You  have 
before  you  volumes — ship-loads  of  partial  legisla*tion.  A  bank  for 
one  set  of  men — a  railroad  for  another — a  turnpike — insurance 
companies — a  ferry — a  church — musical  societies — sewing  com- 
pany— burial  associations,  and  thousands  of  incorporations  known 
to  this  system  of  legislation. 

When  you  have  seen  all  this,  are  you  not  ready  to  exclaim,  surely 
"  the  world  is  governed  too  much  T'  These  are  some  of  the  evils  of 
partial  legislation.  But  let  us  look  a  little  farther.  What  character 
of  legislation  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  each  session  of  your  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ?  If  you  look  to  the  published  laws  it  will  be  found 
that  nearly  one  halfof  them  are  laws  for  the  adjustment  and  payment 
of  the  claims  of  private  individuals  against  the  State. 

An  individual  renders  ser\'ire  to  the  State ;  he  has  labored  faith- 
fully and  well,  and  justly  deserves  fair  and  adequate  compensation 
for  the  services  he  has  performed.  How  is  he  to  obtain  it  ?  He  is 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  petitioning  to  the  legislature.  He  must 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  body  that  his  claim  is  valid,  at  great 
cost — perhaps  the  expense  nearly  equals  the  claim.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  when  he  has  established  his  claim  by  legal  and  abundant  proof, 
his  task  is  but  half  performed.  He  must  yet  induce,  persuade  the 
Honorable  the  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  grant 
him  the  favor,  the  boon  to  allow  his  claim ! 
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He  does  not  succeed  (if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed)  upon  the 

grounds  of  legal  right.  He  does  not  succeed  because  he  has  shown 
om  unquestionable  proof  that  his  claim  is  just ;  but  his  success  is 
attributable  to  legislative  favor.  Payment  has  most  graciously  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
State  ! ! 

Fortunate  individual  indeed ;  he  has  persuaded  the  legislature  to 
acknowledge  and  actually  pay  a  just  claim.  An  acknowledgment  in 
many  cases  gladdens  the  hearts  of  honest  claimants,  and  is  regarded 
as  tantamount  to  half  payment  at  least ;  but  when  a  claim  is  actually 
allowed  and  paid,  the  joy  is  unspeakable,  and  forthwith  the  great 
justice,  the  magnanimity  of  the  legislature  is  heralded  to  the  world. 
A  just  demand  has  been  acknowledged  and  paid,  and  that  too  by  a 
sovereign  State.  What  an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth ! ! 
What  emotions  of  pride  and  gratitude  must  pervade  the  hearts  of  the 
constituent  members  of  the  State,  when  it  is  known  that  it  has  con- 
sented— condescended^  if  you  please — to  be  just ! ! ! 

This  is  not  ironical  exaggeration  merely,  it  is  unfortunately  too 
true. 

Go  to  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  witness  the  evils,  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  partial  legislation.  Witness  the  means — the  demor- 
alizing tricks  and  subterfuges — which  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  create  an  interest  in  favor  of  a  particular  claim 
or  measure.  Listen  to  the  bickerings,  the  criminations  and  re-crim- 
inations growing  out  of  these  claims,  sickening  and  disgusting  in  the 
extreme.  Observe  the  delays,  which  in  many  cases  are  worse  even 
than  positive  denial,  and  which  are  continued  oftentimes  through  a 
series  of  years;  and  lastly,  how  many  just  claims  are  rudely  and  pos- 
itively denied — and  thus  gross  injustice  is  practised  at  the  very  foun- 
tain head  of  our  laws. 

Do  you  ask  the  origin  of  this  system,  and  why  it  is  necessary  for 
the  adjustment  of  private  claims,  that  all  the  machinery  of  special 
legislation  should  be  exerted,  and  special  laws  enacted  ? 

It  is  because  we  follow  an  old  maxim  borrowed  from  the  old  world 
— perhaps  from  England— denying  to  the  subject  the  right  of  sneing 
the  sovereign.  Under  the  old  system  of  government,  where  sover- 
eignty is  claimed  by  inheritance,  the  king  is  presumed  to  be  inca- 
paole  of  denying  the  just  claims  of  his  subject.  The  maxim  to  which 
we  refer  is  predicated  upon  the  idea,  that  the  subject  need  only  pre- 
sent his  claim,  by  humble  petition,  or  on  bended  knees,  to  his  sov- 
ereign, and  the  royal  purse  will  at  once  unloose  its  strings.  In  other 
words,  according  to  this  notion,  the  King  is  very  willing  to  be  dun^ 
tied,  but  will  not  be  sued. 

Now  it  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  "  and  pity  it 
is  *tis  true,*'  that  the  American  people  follow  this  delicate  sentiment, 
and  compel  all  claimants  against  the  government  to  become  legisla^ 
tive  duns.  Because  a  sovereign  king  may  not  or  will  not  answer  in 
a  tribunal,  which  by  legal  fiction  is  supposed  and  regarded  as  his 
subservient  creature — therefore  a  citizen  of  a  republic — one  of  the 
constituent  members  of  the  body  politic — shall  not  resort  to  a  court 
of  justice  to  establish  his  claim  against  the  State.  He  must  petition 
the  legislature  for  redress ;  he  is  driven  to  the  demoralizing  prac- 
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tiees  which  obtain  in  such  cases ;  he  becomes  a  lobby  member — a 
hanger-on  upon  the  skirts  of  members.  He  demeans  himself  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  enlightens  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  his  claim,  by 
his  private  conversations ;  he  regales  them  with  his  wit,  and  concili- 
ates with  feasts,  wines,  and  other  creature  comforts.  Thus  the  pal- 
ates and  stomachs  of  legislators  become  the  avenues  to  justice  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  State.  The  bold  and  managing  claimant — 
one  who  can  conciliate  most  successfully — possessing  personal  in- 
fluence, may  succeed,  and  obtain  more  perhaps  than  is  his  just  due ; 
while  the  modest,  probably  more  deserving  claimant,  possessing  none 
of  these  natural  advantages,  gets  less  than  is  his  due — or  what  is  more 
probable,  nothing  at  all. 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  system,  and  the  practices  under  it,  are 
corrupt  and  wrong  ?  It  is  the  offspring  of  institutions  having  no  an- 
alogy to  our  own  ;  it  cannot  be  justified  on  any  principle.  Is  it  not 
right,  if  the  State  is  justly  indebted  to  one  of  its  citizens,  that  it 
should  pay  him  ?  If  it  does  not  owe,  it  should  not  pay  or  give  any- 
thing. If  the  State  is  justly  indebted  to  an  individual  and  will  not 
voluntarily  pay,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  an  individual  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sue,  and  upon  recovery,  the  property  of  the  State  be 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  its  debts. 

Ample  authority  is  found  to  allow  the  State  to  sue  its  citizens  in 
our  courts.  This  is  condescension  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
but  why  not  condescend  a  little  farther,  and  consent  to  be  sued  for  a 
just  debt  ?  There  certainly  can  be  no  valid  objection  in  determining 
and  adjusting  claims  against  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  in  our 
courts  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  and  upon  the  same  l^gal  prin- 
ciples. 

This  course  would  completely  overthrow — annihilate — the  com- 
pensation or  log-rolling  system  of  legislation  now  so  prevalent.  It 
would  prevent  the  evils,  delay,  expense,  vexation  and  injustice  aris- 
ing from  special  legislation  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  would  effectually 
prorogue  the  third  house,  or  lobby,  which  is  always  so  potent  in 
giving  direction  to  American  legislation. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  found  in 
general  legislation — ^laws  which  shall  afford  to  every  citizen  the 
same  privileges  and  advantage,  and  the  same  measure  of  redress. 
Let  the  State,  like  individuals,  answer  in  our  courts ;  let  the  judicial 
tribunals  determine  all  controversies,  and  do  justice  to  all  parties, 
whether  individuals  or  the  State. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  this  course  of  legislation — in  fact  not 
half  as  much  as  in  the  present  system  of  partial  legislation.  It  is  far 
less  difficult,  attended  with  less  expense  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
more  just  in  its  operation  to  provide  general  laws  for  the  wants,  se- 
curity and  protection  of  the  community,  than  to  enact  a  law  for  every 
particular  case  that  may  arise  out  of  the  multifarious  business  of  men. 

For  example,  why  may  not  general  laws  be  provided  for  the  incor- 
poration of  towns,  cities,  manufacturing  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  and  various  other  incorporations  where  associated  cap- 
ital may  be  deemed  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  any 
parti<fular  business?    There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  rights  of 
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all  concerned  by  well-defined  general  laws.  In  some  .of  our  sister 
States  the  experiment  to  a  limited  extent  has  been  tried,  and  found 
fully  to  meet  every  just  expectation. 

As  a  subject  prominent  in  the  business  affairs  of  life,  especially  as 
connected  with  mercantile  enterprise,  let  us  single  out  batiks^  or  mon- 
ied  corporations.  This  subject  will  fully  illustrate  what  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  other  chartered  privileges.  The  subject  of  banks  fills  a 
large  space  in  special  legislation  ;  a  vast  deal  of  legislative  wisdom 
has  been  expended  ;  the  worst  passions  have  oftentimes  been  ex- 
cited ;  much  valuable  time  has  been  devoted  to  them ;  the  public 
treasury  has  become  bankrupt  by  this  course  of  legislation ;  and  afler 
all,  the  world  is  wicked  enough  to  insinuate  that  these  chartered  in- 
stitutions are  not  more  honest  and  not  more  inclined  to  deal  justly, 
than  natural  persons  who  have  no  charter  behind  which  to  retreat 

Now  let  us  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  encounter  these  difficulties 
in  reference  to  these  incorporations  ?  If  a  special  charter  can  be 
safely  granted  to  particular  individuals,  why  may  not  a  general  law 
be  enacted,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  everybody  can  engage  in 
the  same  business  ?*  If  the  business  of  banking  can  be  safely  en- 
trusted by  a  special  charter  to  a  given  number  of  individuals,  why 
may  not  all  good  citizens  be  entrusted  with  the  same  privilege  ?  If 
the  people — the  community — are  safe  in  one  case,  why  would  they 
not  be  safe  in  the  other? 

Do  not  misunderstand  us ;  we  are  not  advocating  banking  in  any 
form,  whether  by  general  or  special  laws ;  nor  are  we  advocating  any 
principle  which  may  facilitate  the  increase  of  chartered  privileges. 
These  are  considerations  and  topics  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
We  are  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  banks  and  other  incor- 
porations are  useful,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  the  public  thrift 
and  economy. 

If  any  branch  of  business,  banking  or  otherwise,  which  is  fostered 
and  prosecuted  under  a  special  charter,  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  mak- 
ing profit,  then  all  men  who  have  a  desire  to  do  so,  have  an  equal 
right  to  engage  in  it.  If  it  be  improper,'  inexpedient  to  the  public 
interests,  or  wrong,  then  it  should  be  denied  and  prohibited  to  all 
alike. 

In  all  these  matters  we  contend  that  the  course  of  legislation 
should  be  such  as  to  affirm  the  principle,  that  whatsoever  is  righty 
expedient  and  proper,  for  one  man  or  class  of  men,  is  right,  expe- 
dient, and  proper  for  all. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  banking,  and  other  business  in  which 
associated  capital  is  usually  employed,  are  left  free,  under  general 
laws,  to  all  who  might  wish  to  engage  in  such  business,  that  there 
might  be  an  excess  of  it.  This  objection  haa  no  force,  for  erery 
branch  of  business  will  correct  all  excesses  in  its  natural  course. 
Banking,  or  any  other  branch  of  business,  would  be  pursued  so  long 
as  it  is  profitable,  so  long  as  capitalists  found  it  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment.  The  laws  of  trade  would  control  the  whole  subject  and 
afiford  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  advantage  of  merchants  ?  said  a  well- 


*  This  Rystem  of  incorporation  by  general  law  has  been  adopted  in  LouiaiaiM,  WMkr 
the  provisions  of  the  new  constituUon. — Ed. 
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ing  monarch  of  France,  more  than  a  century  since,  \p  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  merchants  of  that  kingdom.  **  Let  us  alone,  sire,*' 
was  the  laconic  reply. 

This  reply  is  practical  and  full  of  wisdom.  It  expresses  in  few 
words  the  true  philosophy.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  more  observed  in  practice.     Yes,  let  us  alone. 

It  is  not  our  design,  nor  will  the  space  of  this  paper  allow  more 
than  a  general  statement  of  the  propositions  we  wish  to  present. 
Arguments  in  their  support  could  be  ur?ed  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  objections  which  may  appear  on  the  surface,  might  be  readily 
answered,  if  time  would  allow. 

New  systems  and  new  theories  should  always  be  examined  with 
scrutinizing  care,  before  they  are  adopted.  Theoretical  speculations, 
whether  pertaining  to  science  or  government,  should  always  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigid  tests  of  truth,  before  they  should  be  allowed 
a  place  in  our  judgments.  New  systems  and  novel  theories  (although 
in  the  sequel  oftentimes  result  in  mere  shadows)  frequently  are  the 
means  of  eliciting  substantial  truth.  They  oftentimes  awaken  in 
qoiry  and  thought,  and  lead  to  investigations  which  result  in  the 
greatest  benefit  to  mankind.  They  often  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
truths  which  before  were  considered  as  hidden  from  the  vision  of  men. 

But  we  claim  no  novelty  in  the  propositions  we  have  asserted. 
The  great  principles  we  advocate  had  their  origin  coeval  with  truth 
itself.  What  we  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  does  not  rest  upon 
mere  theory,  or  upon  idle  or  visionary  speculation.  We  trust  we 
have  presented  practical  truths,  which  show  the  reality  of  what  has 
been  asserted. 

In  combating  the  errors  pointed  out,  we  wish  to  detract  nothing 
from  the  intelligence  or  patriotism  of  those  who  follow  and  adhere 
to  them.  Error  is  powerless  for  evil,  so  long  as  truth  is  left  free  to 
combat  it. 

It  is  not  strange  that  our  ancestors,  in  preparing  the  frame-work 
of  our  political  institutions,  should  have  resorted  for  light  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  systems  of  the  old  world.  Nurtured  as  they  were  under 
English  laws,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  borrow  much  from 
them.  Theirs  indeed  was  a  vast  labor.  Never  so  much  was  done 
by  one  generation  for  equality  of  rights  and  liberty  as  they  accom- 
plished. They  gave  us  the  germ  of  free  institutions,  which  expe- 
rience only  could  expand  into  full  life  and  maturity.  They  erected 
a  weighty  frame-work,  whose  main  pillars  were  worthy  to  support 
the  great  temple  of  Liberty.  It  is  our  privilege,  as  it  is  no  less  our 
duty,  to  perfect  the  great  work,  and  to  reject  whatever  experience 
shows  to  be  out  of  harmony  and  in  conflict  with  the  main  design  of 
our  political  fabric  and  natural  rights. 

The  American  people  are  too  apt,, we  fear,  to  forget  in  what  politi- 
cal liberty  consists ;  how  frail  its  tenure,  and  how  short  its  date. 

We  are  too  apt  to  revel  in  what  we  have  for  the  time  boing,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  perpetuate  the  means  of  our  enjoyment. 
Vanity^  our  national  weakness,  that  is  never  cloyed  with  its  feasts 
nor  tired  with  its  activity,  rates  high,  too  high,  perhaps,  the  pride 
of  our  distinction  as  a  free  people,  without  regarding  the  perils  which 
environ  this,  as  every  other  source  of  pre-eminence. 
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We  are  too  prone  to  consider  our  condition,  not  as  a  state  of  pro- 
bation for  the  trial  of  our  virtues,  but  the  heaven  where  our  indo- 
lence is  to  find  rest,  and  our  selfishness  an  everlasting  reward.  The 
American  people,  it  is  feared,  are  too  prone  to  consider  their  political 
probation  as  ended,  and  that  their  republican  constitution  once  fairly 
engrossed  in  parchment,  is  a  bridge  over  chaos  that  may  defy  the 
discord  of  all  the  elements. 

This  syren  song  has  sounded  in  our  ears,  like  a  voice  saying  to 
the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,  *'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  consider  well  our  true  condition,  and 
not  forget  the  high  trust  reposed  in  us. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  ever  watchful  of  the  progress  of  our* 
institutions,  and  not  forget  that  *'  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty^ 
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CONFLICT    OF    INSOLVENT    LAWS. 

These  conflicts,  important  as  they  are,  are  not,  we  fear,  sufficiently 
consulted,  if  they  are  ever  consulted  at  all,  either  by  our  State  legis- 
lators, or  by  the  legal  advisers  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws. 

Wc  shall,  therefore,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  our  law-makers  as 
of  debtors  in  general,  try  to  point  out,  briefly,  in  what  situation  stands 
a  debtor  of  Louisiana  toward  his  creditors  abroad,  and  of  the  other 
sister  States  after  he  has  surrendered  all  his  property,  or  after  he  has 
merely  asked  for  and  obtained  a  respite. 

♦*  It  is  not  doubted,"  says  Story,  **  that,  in  absence  of  any  insolvent 
law  of  Congress  on  bankruptcy,  the  States  may  pass  insolvent  laws 
which  discharge  the  person,  or  operate  in  the  nature  of  the  cessio 
bonorum ;  provided  such  laws  do  not  discharge  or  intermeddle  with 
the  obligations  of  contracts,  in  operating  upon  them  when  they  were 
made  antecedently  to  the  passage  of  such  laws."  The  States  may, 
therefore,  pass  insolvent  laws  to  operate  upon  contracts  which  are 
made  subsequently  to  their  passage,  as  it  has  been  settled  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.f 

Another  question  is  also  understood  to  be  finally  at  rest,  to  wit : 
that  such  State  laws  are  constitutional  only  when  tliey  apply  to  con- 
tracts made  within  the  State,  and  between  citizens  of  that  State  ;  but 
that  when  made  out  of  the  State,  or  in  the  State  with  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  of  a  foreign  country,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  them  from  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective  legis- 
lation.:( 

*  This  paper  was  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Ejrma,  who  has  in  progress,  if  not  now  finished 
for  the  press,  a  treatise  lilccly  to  prove  of  very  cjeat  value,  under  the  title,  "Inquiry  into 
the  Lnwfl  and  Jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  on  Insolvency." 

t  12  VVheaton's  Rep.,  p.  213 — Of^den  vs.  Saunders. 

1  12  VVheaton's  Rep.,  p.  358— Ogden  va.  Saunders:  4  Wheaton's  Rep.,  p.  209— 
HcMullan  vs,  Neil. 
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But  if  a  creditor  voluntarily  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings under  an  insolvent  law  of  a  8tate  which  discharges  the  contract, 
he  will  be  bound  by  his  own  act,  and  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned 
his  extra-territorial  immunity.* 

It  then  results  clearly  4hat  a  debtor  who  has  creditors  either  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  or  anywhere  else,  and  who  surrenders  his  prop- 
erty to  all  his  creditors,  is  not  protected  by  the  State  laws  from  the 
prosecutions  of  creditors  who  are  not  residents  of  this  State — the 
extra-territorial  creditors  having,  in  refusing  to  make  themselves  par- 
ties to  their  proceedings,  the  right  to  sue  such  debtor  before  the 
Federal  Court,  and  to  obtain  judgment  against  him  there,  notwith- 
standing his  surrender.  Nay,  such  creditors  could,  prior  to  an  act  of 
€k>ngress  passed  on  the  28tl)  of  February  1839,  imprison  their  debtor, 
even  when  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resided,  and  in  which  his 
surrender  was  made,  had  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Yet  the  proceedings  of  a  creditor  against  his  insolvent  debtor  iu 
the  Federal  Court,  cannot  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  disturb  the 
proceedings  of  insolvency  carried  by  such  debtor  before  the  State 
courts.  In  such  cases,  the  creditor,  by  judgment  of  the  Federal  Court, 
cannot  withdraw  from  the  State  creditors,  nor  attach  the  property 
surrendered  under  the  State  laws  :  he  may  only  have  his  judgment 
recorded  in  the  mortgage  office,  to  bear  on  future  property  which 
may  fall  to  the  debtor,  through  some  unexpected  or  un thought  of 
event ;  but  if  he  receives  any  dividend  from  the  syndic,  or  makes 
himself,  in  any  manner,  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  it  is  considered 
as  if  he  had  abandoned  his  extra-territorial  immunity  ;t  and  then, 
even  with  his  judgment,  he  can  do  no  more  than  the  State  creditors 
with  whom  he  has  thus  associated  himself.  We  must  confess  that 
we  have  never  yet  seen  such  proceedings  produce  any  good  fruit : 
they  prevent  extra-territorial  creditors  from  sharing  with  the  others 
in  the  dividends,  and  warn  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  danger  of  pos- 
sessing property  in  their  own  name  ;  they  are,  in  consequence,  ruin- 
ous to  the  extra-territorial  creditors,  and  immoral  for  all. 

Debtors  who  obtain  a  forced  respite  in  our  Slate  courts,  are  yet  in 
a  worse  situation  than  insolvents  who  have  surrendered  their  property 
vhen  they  have  creditors  in  other  sister  States  or  abroad.  In  the 
first  hypothesis,  we  have  shown  that  the  property  surrendered  to  all 
the  creditors,  could  not  be  divested  from  them  by  any  judgment  of  a 
Federal  Court,  no  preference  whatever  being  due  to  such  decrees. 
But  in  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  respite,  the  debtor  keeping  in 
his  possession  all  his  property,  the  extra-territorial  creditors  may 
have  a  judgment  obtained  in  a  federal  court,  executed  on  the  prop- 
erty which  the  majority  of  his  creditors  have  left  to  his  manage- 
ment. It  is  therefore  clear  that  our  law  of  respite  is  a  dead  letter 
whenever  the  respite  debtor  has,  out  of  the  Slate,  even  but  one 
creditor  who  refuses  to  make  himself  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  Re- 
spite, in  this  case,  does  not  facilitate  the  debtor  who  has  means,  but 
cannot  satisfy  his  debts  at  the  moment,  in  obtaining  a  reasonable  de- 
lay from  his  creditors  ;  but  it  serves  only  to  bind  those  who  must 
ibide  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  giving  over  them,  at  the  same  time, 

•  3  Peters'  Sup.  Rep.,  p.  44— Cby  rt.  Smith, 
t  Clay  vs.  Smith;  3  PeU'ra'  Rep.,  p.  411. 
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an  unjust  advantage  to  extra-territorial  creditors,  even  be  they 
strangers.* 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  exists  in  Louisiana,  and  makes 
every  one  regret  that  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  should  be 
wanted  in  a  country  like  this. 

Should  there  be  a  good,  reasonable,  and  permanent  bankrupt  law 
of  Congress,  it  would  "preserve  harmony,  promote  justice,  secure 
equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  creditors  of  all  the 
States  ;"  and  aliens  would  not  have  a  preference  over  our  own  peo- 
ple. Twice,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy  has  sheltered  all  the  country;  and  twice  has  it 
been  repealed  before  it  had  any  fair  trial.  The  last  act  principally 
served  to  ruin  the  more  honest  portion  of  the  citizens,  without  leav- 
ing to  its  victims  any  time  to  take  the  benefit  of  it  themselves.  It 
seems  that  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  States,  and 
of  perpetrating  the  afflicting  conflicts  just  spoken  of  by  us,  leave  dor- 
mant the  power  invested  in  them  by  the  Constitution. 

Though  we  must  in  justice  acknowledge,  and  we  do  acknowledge 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  Congress  have  undoubtedly  progressed  in 
the  principle  which  we  advocate,  by  suppressing  imprisonment  for 
(lebt  in  the  States  where  the  territorial  laws  have  abolished  that  inhu- 
man bondage,  every  good  American  approves  of  so  solemn  a  protesta- 
tion, by  the  legislators  of  this  noble  country,  against  what  Story 
calls  **a  refinement  of  cruelty;  an  indulgence  of  private  passions, 
which  could  hardly  find  apology  in  an  unenlightened  despotism." 
And  it  is  not  without  the  highest  pride  that  we  inscribe  here,  that 
Louisiana  has  abandoned  that  system  of  legislation,  "so  unjust,  so 
unfeeling,  and  so  utterly  at  war  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
free  government." 


Art.  VI.— THE  MISSION  OF  AMERICA. 

INFLUENCES     OF     THE     AGE,     IN     LAW,     RELIGION,     COMMERCE    AND 

THE    ARTS. 

He  who  undertakes  to  speak  upon  this  subject  cannot  indulge  the 
hope  of  originality.  If,  in  reviewing  events  so  frequently  the  theme 
of  writers  and  orators,  one  can  trace  consequences,  or  induce  appli- 
cations favorable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  he  will  have  effect^ 
all  that  is  allowed  to  common  minds.  It  is  but  rarely  that  nature 
produces  an  intellect  capable  of  impressing  its  original  judgments 
upon  an  entire  age,  and  of  identifying  them  with  the  history  of  a 
nation. 

We  may  discover  the  course  and  efllects  of  history  in  the  conduct 

♦  Some  amendment  to  our  laws  on  forcfd  respite  are  therefore  necessary  to  put  the 
debtor's  property  out  of  the  reach  of  ih.-  extra-territori  il  creditors.  The  property  ou^t 
to  be  vested  in  the  creditors  by  effect  of  law ;  but  confided  to  the  care  of  the  respite- 
debtor,  who  should  be  considered  as  hia  own  syndic,  having  power  to  sell  when  and  at 
he  should  think  proper,  provided  he  should  give  to  his  creditors  the  amount  of  each  of 
the  terms  agreed  upon.  This  might  be  decreed  in  the  judgment  homologating  the  pro- 
ces-verbai  of  the  meeting.  Thus,  the  extra-territorial  creditors  would  not,  indirectly, 
annul  the  delay  given  to  the  debtor,  nor  seize  the  property  l<jft  in  his  hands,  and  which 
should  answer  for  all  his  debts. 
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of  persons  of  rarious  opinions  who  meet  to  discuss  a  subject  of  inter- 
est. E^h  comes  with  his  preconceived  views.  This  ditlerence 
throws  the  mass  into  disorder.  Individuals  are  irritable  at  opposi- 
tion ;  and  angry  debates,  accompanied  with  harsh  criminations,  ensue. 
When  these  subside,  the  contest,  before  considered  useless,  is  seen  to 
have  done  good.  Opinions  looked  upon  as  the  extremes  of  folly, 
have  elicited  information.  Arguments  supposed  prolix  and  tiresomet^ 
have  given  opportunity  for  reflection.  Replies,  luminous,  with  wit, 
under  whose  invectives  we  indignantly  writhe,  have  quickened  our 
sensibilities.  "When  the  storm  is  over  we  are  prepared  to  admit, 
that  amid  all  the  confusion,  all  the  controversy,  each  man  has  been 
benefited  and  instructed  by  the  collision. 

It  is  thus  with  the  facts  of  history.  We  see  the  world  occasion- 
ally agitated  by  violence,  during  which  men's  rights  are  openly  wrested 
firom  Uiem.  In  peace  these  same  rights  are  swept  away,  while  society 
rests  in  false  security.  At  one  time  wars  rage  until  every  principle 
of  human  liberty  is  suppressed  by  vengeance  and  cruelty.  At  another, 
wary  statesmen  imperceptibly  undermine  the  dike  that  holds  back  the 
encroaching  flood  of  tyranny.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  truth  con- 
tinues to  come  onward.  If  in  one  age  it  but  glimmers,  like  the  light 
of  a  frail  bark,  tossed  by  the  surges  of  the  ocean,  in  the  next  it  shows 
itself  efliilgent  as  the  lamp  that  rears  its  head  above  the  rocky  coast. 
Change  ever  succeeds  change  for  good.  The  darkness  that  involves 
one  people  but  enables  another  to  see  more  clearly.  The  wars  of 
one  generation  become  the  peace  of  another ;  the  barbarism  of  that 
nation  the  civilization  of  this ;  the  tjrranny  of  one  age  the  liberty  of 
ODe  succeeding  it :  whatever  the  contest — however  great  the  present 
corse — still,  truth  continues  to  expand  and  illuminate  every  avenue 
to  virtue  and  knowledge. 

In  this  view  it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  to  consider  the  duty 
of  men  to  the  age  in  which  they  live.  This  duty  is  not  confined  to 
ourselves.  It  reaches  far  into  the  times  beyond  us  ;  for,  as  we  urge 
farther  into  that  the  improvements  of  the  arts  of  this,  in  that  propor- 
tion only  are  we  entitled  to  demand  that  our  history  may  be  written; 
for  what  should  deserve  the  name  of  history  but  the  narration  of  the 
advancing  steps  of  sooiety  in  the  practice  of  the  nobler  virtues,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  more  useful  of  the  arts  of  life  1 

Let  us,  in  connection  with  this  proposition,  contemplate  the  point 
which  our  ancestors  had  reached,  when  this  fair  country  passed  into 
our  hands — glance  at  its  condition  now,  and  indulge  in  reflections  as 
to  how  far  it  may  be  our  duty  to  press  forward  its  various  destinies. 

1.  The  history  of  Europe  about  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  course  of  events  grad- 
ually developed  in  this  country.  Thrown  into  commotion  by  every 
variety  of  revolution,  the  condition  of  England  was  that  in  which  des- 
potism, rebellion,  fanaticism,  and  popular  rights,  each  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  The  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  had,  for  a  time, 
tamed  the  eyes  of  men  from  the  cloud,  which,  pregnant  with  moral 
and  political  calamity,  rested  on  the  horizon,  ready  to  desolate  the 
knd.  That  event  was  a  reaction,  partly  the  result  of  fear,  engender- 
ed by  the  fate  of  patriots  of  tlie  times — partly  the  consequence  of  a 
ientiment  of  veneration,  always  influencing  the  actions  of  men  accus- 
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tomed  to  look  upon  a  particular  family  with  respect  Besides,  a 
desire  for  repose  prevailed  over  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and 
they  became  affected  with  sympathy  at  the  recollection  of  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Charles  the  First  If  one,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Elliott  Hampden,  and  Pym,  hesitated  to  throw  himself  into  the  cmw 
rent  of  popular  love,  setting  toward  monarchy,  he  was  taken  by 
force  into  tlie  stream,  and  his  whispers  of  prudence  stifled  amid  the' 
acclamations  of  the  intemperate  multitude,  now  drunk  with  loyalty. 
Under  tliis  condition  of  aflairs  the  intelligence  of  the  people  retro- 
graded, and  their  energies  remained  without  development  To  France 
they  were  tributary  for  the  comforts  of  life,  to  which,  upon  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  eight  millions  were  annually  paid.  Neither  manufac- 
tures nor  commerce  stimulated  the  people's  industry,  or  excited  their 
genius.  The  national  character  was  lost  in  that  frenzy  of  impietj 
and  that  wild  revelry  of  licentiousness  which  seized  upon  the  court 
French  counsels  and  French  money  moved  the  public  afiairs  ;  and 
even  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  Alfred,  was  himself  the  pensionary 
of  a  king  of  a  nation  whom  the  English  have  always  held  in  aversion. 
As  for  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  it  was  soon  to  become  extinguished 
for  a  time,  in  the  blood  of  Sidney  and  Russell.  Even  education 
became  subservient  to  the  cause  of  tyranny.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
perci:ive  that  institutions  of  learning  have,  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, always  been  on  the  side  of  liberty.  France,  in  three  revolu- 
tions, was  seen  to  pour  forth  her  scholars  to  protect  the  cause  of 
popular  rights.  But  not  so  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak.  In  direct  reference  to  the  death  of  Russell  and 
Sidney,  while  the  block  was  reeking  with  the  blood  of  these  illus- 
trious patriots,  that  institution,  in  solemn  convocation,  declared  that 
the  principles  for  which  they  died — that  civil  authority  is  derived 
from  the  people — that  government  is  a  mutual  compact  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject — that  the  latter  is  discharged  from  his  obli- 
gation if  the  former  fail  to  perform  his — that  birthright  gives  no  excln- 
sive  right  to  govern — were  *'  damnable  doctrines,  impious  principleSt 
fitted  to  deprave  the  manners  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  men,  promote 
seditious,  overturn  states,  induce  murder,  and  lead  to  atheism.*' 

Yet  even  amid  all  this  gloom,  truth  sent  forth  its  light  &nd  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  still  advancing.  The  heroism  which  sustained 
the  magnanimous  Essex  in  determining  to  die,  rather  than  by  flight  to 
stain  the  reputation  of  Russell,  animated  others.  Shaftesbury  had  in- 
duced the  colonizing  of  Carolina,  and  placed  its  government  in  the 
hands  of  firm  republicans.  There  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Scotland,  of  Charles'  despotism  in  England,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France,  fled  for  an  asylum,  and  began  to  indulge,  freely,  those 
libera]  sentiments  with  respect  to  religion  and  government  which  arc 
now  humanizing  the  world.  The  character  of  the  nation  was  becom- 
ing more  elevated.  Learning,  which  had  for  years  been  confined  to 
the  perversion  of  texts  of  scripture  to  purposes  of  fanaticism,  or  to 
encourage  the  prostitution  of  political  maxims,  began  to  be  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  nature.  Philosophy  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
academic  grove.  Political  truth  began  to  be  understood.  The  dis- 
tinction between  governing  according  to  the  common  wealf  and  by 
the  common  willf  was  no  longer  the  jest  of  a  false  monarchy  but  a 
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well-recognized  maxim  of  the  constitution.  Charles  had  supposed 
that  the  people  had  no  idea  of  a  tyrant  but  what  was  presented  in  a 
Sultan,  sitting  cross-legged,  and  ordering  the  bow-string  to  be  used  at 
pleasure ;  and  thought  it  a  trifling  request  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  the  authority  of  fellows  who  examined  his  money  accounts, 
and  held  his  ministers  responsible.  The  time  was  now  come  when  these 
who  settled  his  colonies,  at  least,  looked  upon  these  powers  as  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  people's  liberties — the  denial  of  their  exer- 
cise the  most  odious  of  tyrannies.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  subterfuge,  and  the  people  were 
prepared  for  that  revolution  which  was  to  render  perpetual  the  prin- 
ciples of  Magna  Charta,  and  turn  back  the  dangerous  tide  of  kingly 
prerogative.  All  these  political  reforms  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  men  in  other  relations.  The  Royal  Society  had  been  established. 
Bacon  had  spoken  truth,  and  Newton  had  discovered  light ;  and 
even  that  University  which  had  violated  the  chastity  of  letters  was, 
within  the  same  century,  to  revoke  the  edict  with  respect  to  the  sen- 
timents of  Sidney  and  Russell,  which  she  had  once  decreed  should  be 
perpetual,  and  confer  honors  upon  the  scholar,  the  vindicator  of  Sid- 
ney, who,  on  her  public  rostrum,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 
multitude  apostrophized  him  thus  : 

"  Lo,  Sidney,  bleeding  on  the  block,  his  air,  his  mien, 
His  voice,  his  band,  unshaken,  firm,  serene ! 
Yet  no  diffuse  harangue  proclaimed  aloud, 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  a  wayward  crowd — 
No  specious  leint,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 
Still  death  delaying,  as  afraid  to  die : 
Bui,  sternly  silent,  down  he  bows  to  prove 
Huw  firm,  unperii$hing  bis  public  love. 
Unconquered  patriot !  formed  by  ancient  lore, 
The  love  of  ancient  freedom  to  restore ; 
Who  nobly  acted  what  he  nobly  thought, 
And  sealed  by  death  the  lesson  that  he  taught." 

In  France,  everything  which  contributed  to  render  the  nation  il- 
lustrious, the  government  useful,  the  people's  industry  successful,  was 
far  in  the  advance.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  ascending  to  the 
zenith.  The  Sully  of  the  17th  century,  the  great  Colbert,  had  the 
control  of  public  affairs.  The  social  and  personal  rights  of  men  began 
to  be  considered  as  proper  objects  of  government.  After  the  disor- 
ders of  preceding  ages,  society  began  to  settle  into  system.  The 
mihtary  establishment,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Europe,  assumed  a 
more  quiet  condition.  Louis  saw  the  folly  of  pouring  out  the  blood 
of  his  people  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  or  in  the  cause  of  other 
sovereigns,  and  devoted  this  establishment  to  the  strengthening  of 
France  at  home.  To  him  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  cautious  max- 
im, of  preparing  in  peace  for  just  wars.  To  this  end  he  founded 
schools,  whore  the  martial  spirit  was  encouraged,  discipline  perfected, 
uniforms  adopted,  the  bayonet,  a  weapon  which  improved  the  art  of 
war,  brought  into  use,  and  the  science  of  fortification  advanced.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  improvements,  he  instituted  a  corps  of  engineers, 
stored  magazines  with  munitions,  equipped  thirty  regiments  of  mili- 
tia, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  national  guard,  which  was 
aficrward  to  stand  as  the  bulwark  of  the  nation.     He  instituted  the 
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order  of  St  Louis,  as  a  reward  for  military  achieTements ;  and  closed 
by  a  still  nobler  work,  the  Hospital  of  Invalids,  where  many  thou- 
sands of  wounded  and  aged  soldiers  found  a  comfortable  asylum. 
Nor  was  the  navy,  as  in  the  days  of  Mazarine,  permitted  to  decline. 
Through  the  influence  of  Colbert  it  soon  equaled  that  of  England, 
and  b(^'camc  superior  to  that  of  Spain.  Arsenals  were  built  at  Brest, 
Rochfort,  Toulon,  Dunkirk  and  Havre.  In  a  few  years,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  ships  of  the  line,  and  numerous  galleys,  displayed 
the  Fri'nch  standard  in  Toulon.  Councils  of  marine  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  seamen  were  established  ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  men  became  familiar  with  the  principles  of  navigation.  Nor 
was  the  marine  confined  to  unjust  wars.  Under  the  brave  Renand, 
mortars  were  first  used  in  the  fleet,  and  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  that  piratical  nation,  and  giving  liberty  to  thousands 
of  Frenchmen.  So  powerful  was  the  name  of  Louis  the  Grand,  that 
even  England  was  indebted  to  it  for  the  freedom  of  her  enslaved  peo- 
ple. Siam*s  king,  struck  with  the  fame  of  so  mighty  a  monarch, 
confined  the  trade,  hitherto  locked  up  within  its  borders,  to  the 
French,  and  even  proposed  to  adopt  their  religion.  The  haughty 
Doge  and  proud  Senators  of  Genoa,  repaired  to  Versailles  to  do 
Louis  homage ;  and  England  paid  a  higher  tribute  to  France  by  en- 
couraging thirteen  hundred  of  her  artificers  to  settle  in  her  territory, 
and  transfer  there  the  industry  and  arts  of  her  people. 

It  was  amid  this  age  of  fanaticism  and  persecution  in  England, 
and  of  magnificence  in  France,  that  the  immortal  La  Salle,  under  ex- 
traordinary privations,  explored  the  course  of  the  great  river,  now 
rolling  before  this  noble  depository  of  the  commerce  of  the  extended 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi.  To  those  in  my  hearing,  the  condition  of 
this  country  at  that  period  is  familiar.  But  in  the  strong  contrast 
presented,  let  us  review,  for  a  moment,  the  state  of  things  then  dis- 
closed. Before  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  this  country' by  the 
French,  some  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  examine  the  coast  of  Lou- 
isiana. Dr.  Cox,  the  proprietary  of  Carolina,  to  whom  it  was  convoyed 
by  the  F^arlof  Arundel,  claimed  that  Carolina,  as  it  was  then  called,  ex- 
tended from  31  to  30  degrees  of  north  latitude,  embracing  so  much  of 
the  eoiiliiient  and  various  adjacent  islands.  Twenty-three  years  be- 
fore (1()(M)),  he  boasts  of  having  the  possession  of  a  journal  and  map, 
in  the  English  language,  furnishing  a  description  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  He  professes  himself  to  have 
fitted  out  ships,  and  explored  the  country,  one  hundred  and  fifiy  leagues 
beyond  tliis  point.  In  1778,  New  England  sent  forth  adventurers, 
who  traded  to  the  coast  of  New  Mexico.  But  nO  ingenuity,  however 
tortured  by  jealousy,  can  deprive  the  French  of  the  undoubted  honor 
of  havin^r  first  explored  the  interior,  and  settled  the  country  of  the 
Missiisijipi.  On  the  brow  of  La  Salle  and  his  friends  the  laurels  rest, 
and  there  must  they  forever  flourish  in  greenest  luxuriance. 

No  hi((iier  evidence  of  advancement  in  whatever  prospers  and 
beautifies  a  country  can  be  given,  than  to  cast  our  eyes  back  upon 
her  condition  at  this  period.  What  was  the  spectacle  then  presented 
to  La  Salle  as  he  floated  along  this  noble  river  ?  The  banks  were 
bonlered  with  trees  extending  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  deep. 
Exuberant  vines  spread  themselves  one  hundred  feet  from  their  roots. 
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From  the  outskirts  of  these  shady  groves,  a  beautiful  country,  spread 
itself  into  the  distance,  upon  which  sported  numerous  herds  of  wild 
cattle.  Here  were  settled  the  Hounias,  the  Natchez  and  Corroas. 
Beyond  the  lake  and  pearl  fishery,  the  civilized  l^ahensa,  the  Yasoue, 
the  Tonnecas,  and  other  tribes  reposed  in  their  barbarous  security. 
But  the  white  man  was  in  their  midst.  His  religion,  his  law,  his  in- 
dustry, were  to  supplant  the  rude  institutions  of  savage  life,  and  cause 
the  woodland  echoes,  then  first  startled  with  the  unusual  voice  of 
civilized  man,  to  become  familiar  with  the  less  romantic,  but  more 
useful  sounds  of  trade  and  agriculture.  It  would  be  an  amusing  and 
instructive  task  to  trace  the  speculations  of  that  day,  and  connect 
them  with  the  present  times.  To  follow  Coxton,  the  bold  privateer, 
to  the  bay  of  California,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colorado,  and 
contemplate  that  enterprise  which  was  to  connect  the  trade  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  analyze  the  doubts  which 
rested  in  the  mind  of  the  merchant  and  agriculturist  as  to  the  culture 
of  cotton,  when,  hesitatingly,  the  opinion  was  expressed  *'  that  it 
might  turn  to  some  account,  and  perhaps  prove  an  article  of  manu- 
facture in  England."  To  reason  upon  the  '*  probabilities  that  on 
this  continent  there  might  be  iron  ore  and  coal  in  great  abundance, 
and  lead  sufficient  to  supply  present  demands ;"  and  become  a  spec- 
tator of  the  *'  great  pains  taken  to  make  that  fellow  who  rambled  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  returned  with  his  bag  of  gold  dust,  as  heavy 
as  he  could  well  carry,  discover  the  place  of  this  deposit  of  divers 
sorts  of  metals,  very  ponderous." 

These  were  the  scenes,  these  the  speculations  of  that  age, 
which  was  about  to  transfer  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  generation.  How  truly  has  the  story  of  the 
miner  and  the  shepherd  been  verified  !  Two  Spaniards  settled  amid 
the  gold  mines  of  Potosi.  One  dug  for  gold  and  found  it  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  other  fed  sheep.  In  a  few  years  the  shepherd  grew  rich, 
and  the  gold  finder  poor.  The  useful  arts  are  more  valuable  than 
the  possession  of  precious  metals.  The  last  arc  only  valuable,  as 
they  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  expended  to  multiply 
the  conveniences  and  promote  the  intercourse  of  the  members  of 
society.  Hoarded  up,  gold  is  a  lifeless  mass.  It  only  becomes  in- 
spired with  animation  and  vigor  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  com- 
merce. In  our  day  the  fable  of  him  who  turned  all  he  touched  to 
gold  is  reversed.  Gold  now  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  and  indus- 
trious people,  is  changed  to  whatever  is  essential  to  the  civilizing  of 
mankind,  to  the  prosperity  of  nations,  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
uid  the  extension  of  a  pure  religion. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  local  condition  of  New  Orleans 
city  when  Iberville's  colony  was  ren^oved  to  it  in  17*^i2 — when  it 
was  considered  suitable  for  a  place  of  temporary  deposit ;  when  its 
hundred  rude  cabins,  its  one  wooden  warehouse,  its  two  or  three 
miserable  dwellings,  its  shed  chapel,  and  population  of  two  hundred, 
were  observed  by  Charlevoix ;  when  its  trade  was  regulated  by  rules 
which  would  now  astonish  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — rice  three 
dollars  a  barrel,  brandy  thirty  dollars  a  cask,  copper  a  legal  tender, 
and  slaves  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  pay- 
able in  three  annual  instalments  of  tobacco !     What  is  she  now  7 

VOL.    IV.- 
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what  is  her  religion,  her  commerce,  her  constitutioa  and  laws? 
and  what  is  history,  but  the  condition  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
these  ? 

1.  In  contemplating  the  subject  of  the  religion  of  a  society,  the 
same  state  of  things  that  obuiiis  in  relation  to  secular  matters  where 
distinct  parties  are  concerned,  is  observable.     The  forms  of  religion 
necessarily  create  two  parties — the  teachers  and  those  that  are  taught ; 
the  minister  and  the  subjects  of  his  ministration  ;  the  priests  and  the 
people.     In  the  primitive  communities  of  mankind,  the  priest  was 
generally  a  public  officer,  whose  principal  functions  were  of  a  differ* 
ent  character,  but  who  officiated  in  religious  matters  on  great  emer- 
gencies, or  when  specially  appointed.    Under  the  Christian  religion  a 
oLQerent  state  of  things,  modeled  upon  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
Jews,  sprung  up.     The  hierarcliy  whose  primitive  institution  was  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  a  religious  emancipation  to  all  nations,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison-doors  to  the  captive,  had  become  the  chief 
counselors  of  kings  ;  and  the  lessons  of  these  ministers  soon  taught, 
that  princes  had  a  divine  authority  to  dispose  of  the  life,  hberty,  and 
property  of  their  subjects,  at  pleasure  ;  only  subject  to  the  reguhition 
of  their  religious  advisers.     The  ed'ect  of  such  a  course  of  instruction 
upon  the  minds  of  barbarous  barons  and  bloody-minded  princes  can 
be  easily  imagined.     The  consequence  was  that  every  vestige  of  lib- 
erty, every  idea  of  the  security  of  men*s  rights,  was  blotted  out,  not 
only  from  their  system  of  ethics,  but  from  the  human  mind.     A  dis- 
iinct  order  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  events,  who  put  forward  tlie 
most  extravagant  claims,  and  acquired  jurisdiction,  not  only  of  the 
people,  but  of  their  rulers,  and  of  government  itself.     A  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  essential  to  secure  public  peace  and  private  in- 
tegrity.    There  being  no  estate  to  keep  in  check  the  clergy  of  that 
time,  all  Europe  was  required  to  regard  the  Supreme  Pontitf  as  tl«e 
Head  of  the  church,  and  as  the  supreme  arbiter  among  nations.     The 
effect  was  to  elevate  that  class  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
authority  in  matters  as  well  secular  as  sacred,  and  to  reiluce  and  de- 
grade the  public  mind  to  the  lowest  extreme  of  humiliation  and  sub- 
jection.    A  similar  state  of  society  existed  in  Europe  in  later  times, 
and  slitled  the  early  sparks  of  liberty  which  began  to  shine  amid  the 
ruins  of  Koman  laws  and  institutions.     The  science  of  government 
and  some  of  the  professors  of  religion  became  too  closely  connected. 
The  power  of  a  ruler  educated  and  controlcd  by  corrupt  counselors, 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  power  of  those  counselors.     When  it  became 
the  interest  of  the   monarch  to  oppress  his  people,  men  connected 
with  the  clergy  were  ready  sometimes  to  aid  in  whatever  measures 
were  necessary  to  this  end.     To  sustain  him,  w.is  to  sustain  preroga- 
tive, and  this,  in  the  idea  of  James,  was  but  u:iiimitcd  autliority,  in 
appointing  the  bishops  and  judges,  and  to  call  parliuments  at  plea- 
sure, to  establish  religion,  make  laws,  and  coerce  subsidies.    Catho- 
licism, the  dominant  religion,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  Horoe 
of  its  ministers  with  these  assertions  of  nunarchy,  came,  witli  some, 
to  be  identical  with  despotism,  and  the  source  of  unlimiied  power  in 
kings.     Without  these  prerogatives,  the  monarch  could  not  be  pro- 
tected against  the  idea  of  equality  ;  for  witli  equality  the  doctrines  of 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience  are  nothing.     Many  of  the  patriots 
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of  that  day  consequently  hated  Catholicism,  not  because,  as  a  religioDt 
it  possessed  peculiar  forms  and  a  distinct  faith,  but  because  individu- 
ib  of  that  church  were  sometimes  the  agents  of  despotism,  and  the 
couns^ors  of  tyrants — not  because  it  held  men's  minds  to  a  peculiar 
system  of  religious  worship,  but  because  vicious  men  made  that  sys- 
tem the  instrument  by  which  others  were  socially  enslaved. 

We  need  but  look  around  to  perceive  the  evidence  of  the  different 
views  now  entertained,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  Christendom.  Reli- 
gion is  the  guardian  of  public  morals,  and  the  protector  of  private 
virtue.  Its  ministers  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  their  master,  and 
are  universally  engaged  in  their  appropriate  vocation  of  instructing 
ignorance,  dispensing  charities  to  the  unfortunate,  and  promoting 
peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

With  respect  to  that  venerable  Catholic  church  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  it  may  in  justice  be  observed,  that  the  abuses  asserted  to 
exist  in  regard  to  a  connection  of  its  spiritual  and  temporal  power^ 
never  did  endure  in  this  country — where  it  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  tolerance,  and  has  confined  itself  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  Europe  also,  as  well  asserted  by  Guizot,  by  opening  her 
ranks  to  the  laity,  by  combating  the  great  vices  of  the  social  condi- 
tion, by  her  labors  in  the  improvement  of  civil  and  criminal  legisla^ 
lation,  and  by  her  earnest  protection  of  the  Third  Estate,  which  sprung 
out  of  her  order,  she  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  that  poli- 
tical and  moral  reform,  which,  to-day,  elevates  France  high  above  any 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Hence  the  injustice  of  that  idea, 
sometimes  advanced,  that  to  put  forward  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, we  must  abolish  the  Catholic  religion.  It  never  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Reformation  to  abolish  Catholicism.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Reformation  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion,  and  only  reform  it 
in  the  church.  Without  tolerance  of  worship  in  that  country  in  which 
its  principles  first  took  root,  the  Reformation  itself  could  not  have 
flourished  so  successfully  ;  and  by  tolerance  it  must  continue  to  live. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  toleration.  This 
was  foreseen  by  that  eagle-eye  which  pierced  the  darkness  of  Eu- 
rope— Napoleon.  He  saw  that  the  greatness  of  the  religion  of  Rome 
consisted  in  confining  it  to  spiritual  affairs.  When  reproached  with 
the  design  of  destroying  the  church,  he  said  :  *^  Let  your  mind  be 
perfectly  easy.  The  policy  of  the  state  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  church.  I  will  make  it  more 
powerful  than  ever."  He  saw  that  a  scpanAion  of  the  temporal  from 
the  spiritual  authority  was  inevitable — that  it  was  demanded  by  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  democracy,  and  he  decided  to  separate  them  for- 
ever. Therefore  was  it  he  quoted  on  the  Pope  the  declaration  of 
Christ — **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  '* 

The  present  illustrious  head  of  this  church,  instead  of  indulging  in 
a  debasing  mockery  of  vanity,  and  causing  prostrate  monarchs  to  hold 
his  stirrup,  cheers  the  dark  region  of  Italy  with  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion— infuses  the  spirit  of  the  age  into  the  lifeless  mass  of  Rome^s 
slumbering  statues  ;  reforms  the  law;  meliorates  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  depending  on  his  government ;  gives  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  and  letters,  the  freedom  of  his  dominion  ;  and  abolishes  that 
curse  of  society — capital  punishment     In  our  own  country,  tlie Catho* 
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lie  religion  is  the  religion  of  a  sect,  followed  under  the  protection 
of  our  constitution  for  its  own  sake  ;  with  its  followers  the  security 
of  social  and  personal  rights  is  of  as  much  importance  as  with  Pro- 
testants. The  Protestant  clergy,  too,  have  lost  all  that  rigidity  of 
faith,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  reformers,  began  with  intolerance 
and  ended  with  persecution.  Ministers  of  every  denomination  in  the 
United  States  arc  restored  to  their  true  position — each  emulous  only 
of  achievements  and  triumphs  in  favor  of  religious  and  intellectual 
liberty,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  tlieir  flocks,  and  depending  for  their  revenue  upon  volun- 
tary contributions. 

2.  In  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of  the  country,  the  same 
mighty  changes  have  been  effected. 

Every  view  of  history  shows  that  the  human  mind  is  compressible 
only  in  an  uncongenial  soil,  and  under  despotic  institutions.     Under 
mild  laws  and  the  lights  of  knowledge,  it  is  susceptible  of  inlinite 
expansibility.     The  condition  of  the  Roman  government  illustrates 
this  position.     While  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  was  encouraged ; 
while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  was  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
Senate  ;  while  a  Roman  citizen,  though  his  farm  was  no  larger  than 
that  of  Cincinnatus,  and  his  ancestral  claims  no  more  illustrious  than 
those  pf  the  first  Dictator,  was  yet  a  member  of  the  State,  and  his 
voice  in  the  councils  of  his  country  as  potent  as  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Conscript  Fathers,  the  object  of  government  was  gradually  becoming 
better  known,  and  popular  rights  more  efl^cctually  established.     This 
concurrence  of  legislative  power  was  exercised  with  a  bold  hand  by 
the  Roman  democracy.    The  conquests  which  the  nation  made  under 
its  influence,  substituted  good  for  bad  laws ;  and  if,  amid  bloodshed 
and  the  devastation  of  barbarian  countries,  they  cut  their  way  into 
the  provinces  of  the  north,  it  was  but  to  institute  the  superior  disci- 
pline of  Roman  warfare  ;   to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  superstitions 
wiiich  grew  amid  awful  mysteries  under  the  Druid  oak ;  to  engraft 
upon  the  customs  of  the  people  the  noble  principles  of  Roman  law, 
and  inspire  that  taste  for  civilization,  which  impelled  the  barbarians, 
afterward,  to  rush  down  upon  Italy,  and  plant  a  vigorous  population 
upon  its  efl^eminate  soil.     For  however  delighted  the  Saxon  may 
dwell  over  the  early  institutions  of  his  rude  ancestors,  it  is  certain 
that  the  vassals  of  that  country,  under  the  feudal  system,  when  com- 
pared to  the  citizen  of  Rome,  occupied  but  the  condition  of  the  oxen, 
their  fellow-laborers.     As  soon  therefore  as  the  spirit  of  conquest 
had  taken  hold  of  the  northern  nations,  and  Rome,  like  the  States  of 
South  America,  weakened  by  the  jealousies  and  contests  of  rival 
loaders,  became  the  field  to  which  the  northern  nations  were  direct* 
ed — liberty — her  sacred  national  institutions — the  rights  and  refine- 
ment of  her  people — all  beset  by  these  barbarians,  could  not  but  ex- 
pire on  the  plains  of  Italy.    Then  it  was  that  all  the  knowledge  which 
her  wise  men  and  patriots  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  disap- 
peared in  that  awful  darkness,  that  great  intellectual  eclipse  of  the 
age,  when  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  brutality,   interposed  be- 
tween men  and  the  great  Sun  of  Roman  patriotism  and  learning. 

If  we  except  the  activity,  rather  physical  than  mental,  which  vrat 
excited  by  the  occasional  disputes  of  the  Gothic  princes,  the  intellecl 
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of  Europe,  long  after  this  dbastrous  period,  lay  in  a  state  of  profound 
repose.  The  clergy,  who  alone  carried  the  keys  of  knowledge,  found 
ample  employment  in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  princes  :  but 
no  ray  of  science  shed  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  actors,  in 
these  tumultuous  times — no  enlarged  views  of  philanthropy,  or  of  hu- 
man improvement,  arose  to  bless  the  age.  The  laity  were  sunk  in 
the  extreme  of  ignorance ;  while  a  succession  of  wicked  kings,  gov- 
erned by  a  vicious  priesthood,  completed  the  degradation  of  all  Eu- 
rope. The  cloud  rested  with  equal  darkness  upon  all  the  several  in- 
stitutions of  society ;  poHtics,  religion,  and  laws.  The  attempts  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  can  be  regarded  only  as  expeditions  in  which 
fanaticism  and  misapprehension  of  religious  duty  were  the  ruling 
motives.  Wars,  in  these  periods,  were  neither  the  resistance  of  un- 
just invasion,  nor  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  men.  Peace  did  not 
confine  itself  to  the  settlement  of  great  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  to  reformation  in  the  laws,  or  to  the  security  of  personal 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  brutal  contests  for  territory  distinguished 
ihem ;  while  rude  customs,  strangely  blended  with  incongruous  frag- 
ments of  the  civil  law,  presented  the  idea  of  a  wild,  unpruned  vine 
encircling  the  remains  of  a  finely  sculptured  column. 

Very  dififerent  is  the  state  of  political  and  legal  ethics  in  the  age  in 
which  we  speak.  The  embers  which  were  preserved  in  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  Rome  and  Greece,  have  been  blown  into  a  fiame 
which  illuminates  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  government,  are  as  carefully  studied 
by  the  laity,  as  by  those  who  once  claimed  a  monopoly  of  divine  favor. 
An  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  well-regulated  liberty  on 
the  American  continent,  which  is  reflected  back  on  our  ancestral 
homes,  and  gradually  dissipates  that  cloud  yet  resting  on  her  people. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  the,  spirit  of  nautical  adventure  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  revolution,  the  consequences 
of  which  it  will  take  ages  to  develope,  succeeded  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  world  to  tlie  acquaintance 
of  Europe,  essentially,  and  almost  immediately,  changed  the  face  of 
all  Christendom.  The  intellect  of  mankind,  now  relieved  from 
trifling,  moniiish,  and  unsatisfactory  pursuits,  has  received  a  direction 
more  congenial  with  its  elevated  origin,  and  the  immortality  of  its 
ultimate  destination. 

It  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  with  respect  to  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  South,  some  sentiments  of  distrust  and  resentment 
are  occasionally  uttered.  We  will  not  permit  our  confidence  in  the  pa- 
triotism and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  at 
all  impaired  by  the  excitements  of  this  controversy.  We  believe  it 
grows  out  of  the  derangement  of  a  few  religious  minds,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  designing  office-seekers ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  north- 
ern people,  with  all  their  moral  principle,  their  love  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  their  sacred  regard  for  the  blessed  constitutional 
freedom  of  these  States,  never  will  sacrifice  the  Union  for  a  mere 
abstract  idea  of  individual  liberty ;  which  so  far  from  freeing  the 
soul  from  sin,  or  the  mind  from  ignorance,  or  the  body  from  want, 
will  remain  a  frenzy  of  the  brain,  incapi^le  of  any  application  to 
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the  duties  or  charities  of  life  ;  for  that  there  iniist  be  a  senile  r«ce« 
is  inevitable,  while  erer  there  is  a  division  of  labor,  a  distinction  in 
avocatio:i«.  a  dilTerencc  in  intellect,  and  a  disproportion  in  the  con- 
ditio ll^  ut*  II. en  wiih  respt-ct  to  wealth.  How  otherwise  would  great 
public  en:erpri>c-?  be  carried  on !  or  the  intellect  be  devoted  to  the 
aruuou>  pursuit  of  scientific  truths,  or,  indeed,  a  refined  intercourse 
in  iht:  >o^-Lil  elegances  of  life  be  induced  f  Men's  wants  and  vani- 
ties win  force  them  to  it ;  and  to  effect  a  change  in  the  nsture  of  it, 
with  resfK-ct  to  ourselves,  wuuld  be  only  to  transfer  the  dependenee 
from  one  spt-cies  to  another.  But  we  have  no  fears  of  an  interference 
in  this  rja::er.  if  :hc  bi>dy  of  the  people  are  penr.ittt-d  to  act  for 
the:::seive5.  Le:  r.vriliem  and  si^uthern  politicians  agree  to  be  silent 
on  the  rubjec.  aiid  uur  existence  tor  the  stake,  the  piople  will  never 
disturb  it. 

The  preser.t  state  of  what  may  be  termed  the  local  law  of  the 
times.  Ls  aUo  ui  an  advancing  state.  It  is  true  that  the  systems 
of  the  Several  States,  growinj  up  alor.^^iie  ^sf  peculiar  habits 
and  various  constitutions,  often  appear,  wh*  n  considend  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ffrcat  code  of  En^Un.!.  iiicon^ruMUs  and  confused  ;  but 
as  the  knowleJire  of  juri^p^udl•n^e  i'.irnases,  ir.en  ste  the  necessity 
of  harmoniziiie  the  Idw  more  with  principle,  a:) J  Kam  to  value  more 
highly  the  eleiiit  nis  ot  a  science  wLirh  n  julites  the  chairs  of  society, 
and  protects  the  hi^ihes;  interc*:*  oi  its  n^eti.bcrs.  The  reproach 
sometimes  cast  upviii  ihit  ptculiar  system  which  cxi*:*  in  L.^ui^iana, 
if  not  the  result  of  i^iorance.  i*  certa ir.lv  the  co::v':U*i^-.!i  of  minds 
from  whii'h  the  prt  judiots  of  th*:  oIJ  Pn?:*si.ir.t  jur**ts  are  nut  yet 
expi^UeJ.  AViih  these,  the  civil  liw  wii*  alwav^  i«:ious*  becaifse  con- 
necter! wi:h  the  histv^rv  k^i  the  R-  ::..'.n  Church.  The  ass .>cia lion  of 
lhateUrj:\  *i:h  t\e  t:::;es.  of  wh:rh  we  have  -sp^.kcii  in  \»urnviewof 
tlio  |v>litu-;il  ii:V.ikr?  ot'aiteier.t  ;::::is.  i:e:.e rate i  prepossessions  against 
e>  c r\ ; h  i ; I i  u  u  h  \\  ^ i e h  the  r. .». ::".  •:  e  i  R e- ii:  x:\  w;i<  j o : r. ed  :  a nd  ye t, 
while  ;hc  uriiers  so  who:v.  we  drr  :v..^eb:e  '  :".  r  the  tar:y  works  on 
the  e^Muiuon  la«.  were  uv.Hi'.liy.j:  t-  V.am"  it  kri.-^wj  that  a  solitary 
pnneiple  of  that  eoJe  was  vter.^i.:  ::.»::.  the  Ko:v.an  liw.  still  they 
bonv>*eil  from  ibe  latter.*:..',  e..  rr*.ce/.  iv.  the  !V:'..rr  as  ■•rij^'na!  in- 
»t  1 1  m  uMiJt.  i«,\:i\  of  the  pT-v* ^  .s:  .*  v.?  "a  r. ': ; h  «  ri  ^*  t  j il! v  ^.e  ^■  ur*-  .1  the  lib- 
crl\  oi  the  people,  .iiu:  iu.sr,:e.l  th-:  >e\er.-.'  ::.:-.  :\>:s  et"  the  social 
e  i r\- 1  e  N  \; : : .  1 1\*  \i >  pr ; r.  * .  t* ".  e  s.  :  h  e  -*i :'.  :v ,  :i  .^  w  e .  :i s i .:  i  re .:  asm odem 
«s>eiiions  o!  j;\Me;:-.:v.ev.'..  xav.)  .■.-:r.".:..^:.s  ot'  rl^ht,  e pirating  as» 
»eeu:r«\e>  of  ih.*  jV,>o:-.  av„;  -j^r/.vrTx  ,  :*  the  eif.r: :..  r/.ay  he  traced 
to  the  or'.ii. :'.,;.  :x-v...;.\".**  **'.  a..  .;.m     -tr:e  **.>>■..  es^te. 

T 1;  e  * .  \ ; '.  I A  w  u . .  >  1  h  e   *  a  \»    e :'  .  h  :*  * ; .:  t-.;  e  .t  :   .1  }.  .*.  i .  there  fore,  the 
AiS.iiu.^vi   *»  ...*.  »',V.e:  >\>;e:v.s,  ,  f  >: .  i  s^tiN.:   .- 1    r-n,*ir*V*.     It 
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le r.;  e  : . t** :v e .t  b\  ; h e  sa.;*- ; . .* :*.*  k*  f  : -. '  ;  .  .  w >. .*e  :h •.•  cotn^T^^^n  law, 
a>  »:t;,Xi.l  '.-.v:.*.  .ht  S»\k'':>  av..:  N.^t..  .'.v>.  m  <.«  y;;t  a  co"*Kvtion  of 
rxuie  » ..^,,^ '.•.:%.  e>SAV*. ;>h I »:  .:-.  ;;r/.es  .':">,"^a^.  j[V:."r:-v  >.\  a:>d  fathered 
I r^'-  s .'.  V. .  ,i : ,  \  .  1 .  S"  >,  ,'.  ii  r-K  e  .v. ^  V v.  •  .  '.\  ; h .  -  V  .  -  > ..  r. .  jk  I  \  ;n  ihese  cus- 
;or..s^  ,-.>  .).» \  !'.,•>»  ..e>x'<  *.',,; ;v!  5».»  .  ..'  ..  .v  *  "■>  .'t'  hSfr:y  or  prin- 
c^u  s  :  ,.>..»*  .>  i.»i,:i.:.  \\  :>  Ss:A,>i'  .-...■.  ;■'.  .;\*  »*:>.  thi:  :*.:orebeau- 
li I  i,  I  A '.  ■ ..  ^  A : . . . . V .  A-  u>  >  \  > ; t  :v.,  *  *  .  *  .  ;.•  -^  s-<".:  : :>  *  .* . r.^  chara cters 
oa  ihe  uii'Va  Atii'.ijt  lii&NN     l>.e  w,^*..;  .-.'  a  ;-..>'.  tctvnt:;.-n  k>t  the  civil 
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law  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  colonization  of  the  other  States, 
lecountB  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  common  law,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  its  jurists,  in  all  the  States  except  Louisiana.     This 
uuit  State  came  into  the  Union  at  a  later  period,  and  was  a  French  • 
colony.     The  civil   law  which  regulated  her  aflairs  was,  therefore, 

Eafted  on  more  gonial  and  free  institutions ;  and  it  speaks  well  for 
e  system,  that  the  jurisprudence  of  no  State  stands  higher  in  the 
judgment  of  the  learned ;  nor  has  the  science  anywhere  reached  a 
nobler  elevation,  than  in  Louisiana.  The  greatest  of  the  interests 
jf  society  are  effectually  prelected  in  the  ancient  principles  of  this 
Bodc ;  and  while  ever  laws,  governing  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
[nropcrty,  of  marriage  and  of  contracts,  shall  have  a  relation  to  the 
social  compact,  the  civil  code  must  be  looked  to  for  their  explication 
and  decision.  The  common  law,  as  a  distinct  system,  cannot  wear 
ftway,  as  is  often  predicted,  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman  jurispru- 
ience.  As  learning  advances,  and  the  minds  of  our  people  become 
prepared  to  receive  truth,  in  that  proportion  will  the  civil  law  be 
studied  and  adopted,  and  its  principles  diffuse  themselves  throughout 
&11  society.  What  could  be  more  brilliant  and  imposing  than  that 
faith  upon  which  this  noble  edifice  was  built  ?  a  faith  which  declared 
that  reason  is  a  general  law  to  men — that  virtue  should  be  pursued 
for  itself,  without  regard  to  rewards  that  might  conclude  that  pur- 
ioit,  virtue  being  sufficient  to  render  men  happy  of  itself — that 
there  is  nothing  useful  in  life,  but  that  which  is  also  good  and  just — 
that  a  wise  man  should  mix  in  public  affairs,  not  less  to  oppose  vice 
than  encourage  virtue  —  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
•hould  bt!  committed  alone  to  wise  men,  because  they  being  alone 
capable  of  deciding  upon  good  and  evil,  can  alone  know  the  people's 
rights :  the  only  faith  which  recognized  a  cluss  of  intelligent  and 
virtuous  men  as  superior  to  the  ignorant  and  vile — while  all  other 
sects  of  the  time  proclaimed  the  destruction  of  every  system  of 
honor.  A  system  which  influenced  jurisprudence  with  scntinients 
of  natural  justice,  and  corrected  its  errors  by  a  species  of  divine 
equity — which  inspired  the  science  of  government  with  virtuous 
principles,  and  regulated  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the  most 
sublime  truths. 

3.  But  to  what  purpose  would  all  these  institutions  flourish,  if 
commerce  did  not  exist  for  their  support  ?  History  is  full  of  instances 
proving  to  what  a  height  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  may  be  car- 
ried by  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  among 
her  people.  To  her  merchants  was  Tuscany  indebted  for  that  tran- 
quillity which  she  enjoyed  for  four  centuries.  Venice  also  became 
magnificent  through  trade,  and  the  name  of  merchant  was  for  centu- 
ries there  identical  with  the  proudest  rank  of  Senator.  While 
influenced  by  the  counsels  of  commercial  men,  the  State  enjoyed  a 
tranquillity  which  for  ages  exempted  her  from  a  single  riot  or  sedi- 
tion. Amid  the  prosperity  which  crowned  these  States,  the  sciences 
were  liberally  encouraged,  and  their  cities  became  the  depositories  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient  or  modern  art.  One  of  these  was 
enabled  to  furnish  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  twenty  thousand  troops, 
without  a  tax  upon  her  people ;  and  the  only  two  works  of  art  which 
in  the  seventeenth  century  embellished   Paris,  were  suppVv^vi  br^ 
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another.  In  Florence  the  highest  hereditary  rank  was  that  whicn 
distinguished  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  de  MedicLs ;  who,  in  the 
brilliant  language  of  the  great,  and  in  many  respects  harshly  con- 
«dennicd  Voltaire,  presented  the  admirable  spectacle  of  citizens  sell- 
ing with  one  hand  the  produce  of  the  Levant,  and  with  the  other 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  republic  —  entertaining  factors  and 
ambassadors  ;  opposing  an  artful  and  powerful  Pope  ;  making  peace 
and  war ;  standing  forth  the  oracles  of  princes,  and  the  cultivators 
of  belles-lettres  ;  furnishing  amusements  to  the  people,  and  giving  a 
reception  to  the  learned  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

We  discover,  too,  in  Holland,  the  plainer  but  not  less  useful  results 
of  the  labor  and  sobriety  of  the  people.  Devoting  themselves  to 
commerce  as  early  as  1608,  they  had  made  the  conquest  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  formed  settlements  in  Java.  Their  East  India  trade  in 
seven  years  had  doubled,  and  Siam  and  Japan  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  solicit  their  friendship  and  trade.  What  higher  compliment  to  a 
nation  thus  secure  in  her  internal  resources,  could  be  paid,  than  that 
furnished  by  Spinola,  who,  seeing  a  company  of  plain  men  seated 
on  the  grass  making  a  frugal  meal,  each  the  bearer  of  his  own  pro- 
visions, and  being  told  they  were  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, said,  '*  These  people  never  will  be  conquered,  we  must  make 
peace." 

But  however  brilliant  these  instances  of  history,  how  much  more 
splendid,  because  more  beneficial,  are  the  results  to  be  attributed  to 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  our  own  continent;  an  event  open- 
ing a  new  arena  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  European  nations, 
before  that  time  contracted  for  want  of  a  suitable  space  for  display, 
and  now  the  great  field  of  the  extraordinary  enterprise  of  their  de- 
scendants. When,  turning  from  the  declining  regions  of  the  East, 
we  observe  the  ceaseless  activity  of  our  people  evinced  in  the  expan- 
sion of  their  commercial  relations  ;  their  unbounded  influence  over 
every  part  of  the  ^lobe  ;  their  advancement  in  every  science  which 
tends  to  improve  the  mind  or  benefit  society;  can  we  doubt  but  that 
while  Christianity,  industry  and  knowledge,  continue  to  be  cherished 
by  us,  this  continent  will  become  the  radiating  point  of  liberty  and 
intelligence  ? 

New  Orleans,  from  her  position,  is  certainly  destined  to  discharge 
important  ol>ligations  in  this  predicted  moral  and  intellectual  advent. 
She  is  the  centre  of  a  commerce  whose  wings  protect  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  and  stretch  over  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Mississippi.  She 
will  soon  bo  the  key  of  the  trade  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
who,  from  their  fertih;  fields,  are  to  supply  the  bread  and  clothing 
of  the  world.  Even  now,  from  the  impovrrished  population  of  Eu- 
rope, comes  an  appeal  to  your  godlike  charities — "Give  us  this  day 
our  tlaily  bread."  The  laughter-loving  daughters  of  Erin,  mirth, 
and  pi^ctry,  who  once  from  their  golden  lyres  raised  the  song  of 
gladness,  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Freedom  with  young  America, 
now  hang  their  harps  on  the  withered  willows,  and  weep  when  they 
view  the  desolation  of  their  wasted  isle.  But  from  the  munificent 
gifts  of  this  city,  to  the  humblest  of  the  more  lowly  village,  the  appeal 
is  being  answered  by  our  countrymen,  and  we  trust  may  become  a 
national  act     Astonished  Europe  will  then  behold   the  order  of 
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nature  reyened,  and  the  stream  of  beneyolence  pouring  from  the 
child's  boaom  and  sustaining  the  perishing  mother. 

It  is  grateful  to  contemplate  the  evidences  afforded  in  this  city  of 
the  determination  of  its  merchants  to  comply  with  the  duties  resting 
upon  them — not  confining  their  estimate  of  this  duty  to  that  selfish 
maxim,  that  the  greatest  possible  happiness  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
produce  of  labor — ^but  who  find  their  greatest  possible  happiness  in 
distributing  that  produce  to  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-mcn.  It 
was  said  of  Tyre,  that  her  merchants  were  princes  ;  how  much  more 
elevated  will  the  merchants  of  this  city  stand  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, who  are  directing  their  immense  wealth  to  the  great  objects 
of  improving  the  country,  and  giving  an  outlet  to  its  agriculture — 
who  in  their  benevolent  institutions,  their  public  libraries,  their  sys- 
tems of  schools,  are  advancing  the  morals  and  educations  of  their 
youth ;  and  who,  as  was  voluntarily  done  in  late  instances,  lay  open 
their  treasures  to  sustain  those  who  are  rushing  to  the  support  of 
their  country  in  her  wars. 

Permit  a  brief  reference  to  a  neighboring  city,  with  whose  interests 
we  may  be  supposed  more  closely  connected.  Mobile  should  be 
occupying  a  very  different  commercial  position  than  she  does  ;  and 
it  is  melancholy  to  see  that  an  opinion  of  her  decline,  whether  actual 
or  imaginary,  exists  in  the  minds  of  her  people.  It  would  be  value- 
less to  inquire  of  its  causes,  unless  that  inquiry  should  prompt  a 
remedy.  For  ourself,  we  believe  that  the  causes  lie  less  in  the  coun- 
try, than  in  the  want  of  a  unity  of  energetic  action  in  her  people.  No 
society  can  prosper  by  a  merely  transient  trade.  Each  country  pos- 
lesses,  in  itself,  a  permanent  source  of  trade,  which  must  be  developed 
fully  before  commerce  can  take  deep  root  and  flourish  successfully. 
The  profits  of  a  trade,  merely  dependent  upon  the  transient  passage 
of  produce  or  manufactures  through  the  hands  of  agents,  are  but  very 
partially  distributed.  They  may  make  individuals  rich,  but  will  cause 
cities  to  become  poor.  Let  Mobile  open  means  of  communication 
witli  the  interior ;  let  the  interior  give  her  a  generous  confidence ; 
let  it  pour  into  her  bosom  the  various  mineral  resources  of  that  inte- 
rior— the  iron,  and  coal,  which  exist  in  such  abundance  ;  and  instead 
of  the  cold,  unnatural  apathy  which  prevails,  let  the  up-country  regard 
her  as  our  own  outlet  to  the  sea ;  and  Mobile  will  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  place  of  mere  deposit.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  occa- 
sionally, a  spirit  of  hostility  has  been  displayed  between  the  merchant 
and  agriculturist.  Without  stopping  to  say  how  much  the  merchant 
is  benefited  by  agriculture,  it  is  certain  that  without  commerce,  the 
planter  would  be  nothing.  Without  the  merchant,  as  the  agent  of 
exchange,  the  land  would  be  cultivated  in  selfishness,  and  for  mere 
subsistence.  In  this  condition  we  contemplate  a  barren  country,  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  indigent  and  barbarous.  With  the  merchant 
to  receive  and  exchange  products,  a  more  cheerful  aspect  is  given  to 
society.  The  wealth  accumulated  by  the  merchant  is  returned  to  the 
planter  in  works  of  improvement.  To  whom,  but  to  them,  is  agricul- 
ture indebted  for  the  steamboats,  the  railways,  and  other  works  which 
contribute  so  essentially  to  promote  intercourse,  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  men  ?  Let  ua  hope  that  a  more  generous  intercourse  may 
exist  among  the  people  of  the  interior  and  our  Mobile  friends ;  and 
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that  minds  will  be  found  liberal  enough  to  set  at  defiance  those  un- 
natural prejudices  which  are  retarding  the  progress  of  all  the  interests 
of  Alabama. 

4.  Seeing  to  what  point  the  ancients  carried  the  various  subjects 
we  have  considered.  Religion,  Law,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts,  and 
how  far,  in  our  own  age,  the  present  generation  is  advancing  them, 
we  may  scarcely  limit  conjecture  as  to  their  progress  in  the  hands  of 
posterity.  It  is  related  of  Pope  Adrian,  that,  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  as  to  their  discoveries,  he  drew 
a  line  upon  the  globe.  Successive  discoveries  required  this  line  to 
be  continually  changed.  1 1  was  emblematical  of  that  line  of  civilization 
and  liberty  which  is  constantly  being  removed  westward.  The  line 
dividing  the  civilization  of  this  country  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
East,  must  be  farther  and  farther  removed,  until  it  shall  ihrow  its 
reflection  across  the  Pacific.  Already  it  sheds  a  twilight  on  the  South 
Sea  islands,  and  must  soon  diffuse  over  China  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  whose  light  her  barbarous  people  may  be  at  once  instructed 
in  truth,  and  humanized  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  South-west  is  in  the 
van  of  this  advancing  tide  of  civilization.  To  her  people's  eyes  is 
disclosed  the  opening  prospect ;  and  they  carry  the  torch  in  that  race 
of  freedom  and  virtue,  whose  goal  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture  what  Providence  shall 
select  as  instruments  to  bring  about  this  result :  whether  the  war  now 
waged  with  our  southern  neighbors  is  designed  as  one  of  ihem,  it  u 
inevitable  that,  either  in  peace  or  war,  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the 
arts,  the  commerce,  of  this  country  "are  rapidly  advancing,  step  by 
step,  upon  the  nations  south  and  west  of  us.  Whatever  flag  floats 
over  the  territory  between  us  and  Capes  Horn  and  St.  Lucas,  it  is 
certain  that  its  physi  al,  intellectual,  and  moral  barbarism,  are  being 
dispersed.  As  the  misty  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  eastern  sky  grad- 
ually melts  away  as  the  rising  sun  pours  his  rays  onward,  so  the 
darkness  now  resting  upon  the  faculties  of  that  country,  is  being 
scattered  by  the  great  blaze  of  well-regulated  liberty,  rising  and  pour- 
ing its  effulgence  from  the  bosom  of  our  Union.  The  depravity  of 
morals,  the  misconceptions  of  politics,  the  ambition,  the  fanaticism, 
the  wildest  human  passions,  the  restrictions  upon  commerce,  mustaU 
disappear;  and  well-regulated  government;  religion,  whose  offices  are 
the  dispensation  of  the  great  charities  of  life ;  laws,  founded  on  well- 
defined  principles  of  constitutional  right ;  commerce,  untrammeled  by 
the  authority  of  the  State ;  a  land  smiling  under  culture,  and  a  people, 
happy  in  the  efiforts  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  must  take  their  place. 


Art  TIL— THE  CHICAGO  AND  HEIPHIS  CONTENTIONS. 

The  call  which  was  made  upon  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
in  the  autumn  of  1845,  was  responded  to  with  great  unanimity  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  Memphis  Convention.  We  attended  that  Conven* 
tion  as  a  delegate  and  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  Secretaries.  The 
occasion  and  the  subject  had  suggested  to  our  mind  the  importance  of 
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establishing  a  periodical  work  which  should  be  a  true  exponent  of  these 
great  regions  of  our  country,  and  furnish  at  all  times,  even  to  minute 
details,  the  most  reliable  information  upon  their  important  interests — 
constituting  a  map  of  their  progress,  open  ever  to  be  consulted.  We 
eommunicated  our  views  tj  many  members  of  the  Convention,  by  whom 
they  were  warmly  seconded ;  and  upon  our  return  to  New  Orleans  the 
first  number  of  the  present  work  was  published,  embracing  the  Re- 
ports and  Statistics  of  the  Convention,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Memphis  Convention  adjourned — and  its  result,  independently 
of  the  influences  on  the  South  and  West  in  bringing  them  into  a  near 
and  friendly  union,  were,  a  memorial  to  Congress,  and  a  Report  by 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  the  head  of  a  special  Committee.  The 
fate  of  the  Report  and  the  Resolutions  all  will  remember.  But  there 
u  little  likelihood  that  they  have  yet  been  disposed  of.  Indeed  we 
know  that  Mr.  Calhoun  designs  calling  them  up  again,  and  will  take 
occa^'^ion  to  explain  more  fully  and  elaborately  his  views  than  he  has 
yet  been  able  to  do. 

The  Chicago  Convention  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  Memphis,  and  we  so  predicted  long  ago.  The  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  latter,  while  they  harmonized  with  the  views  of 
many  portions  of  the  Union,  did  not  command  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  the  West  or  of  the  Union.  Discussed  and  doubted  in 
some  sections  as  extending  too  wide  the  domain  of  action,  they  were 
condemned  in  others  as  altogether  restrictive  and  suicidal  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  West. 

The  Memphis  Convention  sought  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  agree 
on  some  practical  plan  of  action — a  compromise^  if  necessary — which 
could  meet  the  general  approval  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  sections, 
is  the  very  best  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  secured  ; 
the  Chicago  Convention,  on  the  contrary,  denounces  this  as  impracti- 
cable and  injurious,  and  in  no  respect  adequate  to  meet  the  requisition 
and  necessities  of  the  North-west  and  the  Lakes.  It  comes  out  boldly, 
cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  and  declares  openly  for  a  system  of  inter- 
noi  improvement  upon  western  lakes  and  rivers^  co-extensive 
with  all  the  requirements  of  their  rapidly  increasing  commerce. 

We  reviewed,  in  our  number  for  Sept.  184G,  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  anti  expressed  some  doubts.  The  paper  wc  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  able  which  had  ever  emanated  from 
that  great  statesman — in  which,  wc  believe,  almost  all  who  oppose  its 
doctrines  agree.  The  Report  having  had  but  a  limited  circulation, 
and  being  entitled  to  preservation  in  some  standard  form,  we  shall,  we 
arc  sure,  do  some  service  to  the  country  by  furnishin<^  it  as  an  ap- 
pendix in  the  present  article.  The  able  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  which 
the  wh.>le  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  is  discussed  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  will  be  at  the  same  time  presented.  They  should  go 
toget};er,  and  be  read  together,  down  to  posterity ;  representing,  as 
they  do,  the  antagonistic  principles  of  the  first  great  Conventions  ever 
held  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  comment  upon  either  of  these  American 
papers.  It  is  suiFicient  for  an  editor,  neutral  in  politics,  that  they  be 
lairly  presented,  so  that  all  may  make  up  their  own  opinions  and  de- 
termine for  themselves. 
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The  Chicago  Convention  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  casual  meet- 
ing of  Western  men  at  Rathburn's  Hotel,  in  New  York.  The  Coa- 
vontion  assembled  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  embraced,  it  is  estimated, 
several  thousand  delegates.  We  believe  no  exact  return  of  them  has 
yet  been  furnished,  and  are  rather  disposed  to  question  the  number — 
though  in  such  a  wonderful  region  as  the  North-west,  nothing  is  ioh 
possible.  The  delegates  were  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Indiana,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Oliio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  temporary  Chairman  was  Jos.  L.  Barton, 
of  Buffalo. 

Edward  Bates,  of  Missoari  President. 
Vice  Presidents. 


John  A.  Brockway,  Conn. 
J.  G.  Camp,  Florida. 
T.  B.  King,  Georgia. 
E.  W.  L.  Ellis,  Indiana. 
W.  Woodbridge,  Michigan. 
E.  Corning,  New  York. 
L.  Kirkpa trick,  New  Jersey 
Governor  Bibb,  Ohio. 


A.  W.  Loomis,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Hoppin,  Rhode  Island. 
J.  H.  Tweedy,  Wisconsin. 
A.  W.  Watkins,  Missouri 
Judge  Williams,  Iowa. 
Charles  Hempstead,  Illinois. 
M.  A.  Chandler,  Maine. 
W.  P.  Eustis,  Massachusetts. 


Secretariss. 


Schuyler  Colfax,  Indiana. 
N.  E.  Edwards,  Illinois.  . 
F.  W.  Fenno,  New  York. 
A.  B.  Chambers,  Missoari. 
Aaron  Hobart,  Massachusetts. 


David  Noble,  Michigan. 
Peter  McMartin,  New  Jersey. 
N.  W.  Otis,  Ohio. 
Frederick  S.  Lovell,  Wisconsin. 
H.  W.  Starr,  Iowa. 


A  number  of  letters  were  read.  Mr.  Webster  heartily  concurred 
with  the  Convention  ;  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  adopts  the  harbor 
feature,  but  hesitates  upon  the  rivers — some  are  clearly  within  the 
Constitution,  others  not — no  general  rule  can  be  devised  ;  Mr.  Benton 
first  proposed  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  lakes  by  gcivern- 
nient,  and  was  the  ^^ first  to  propose  to  include  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  within  the  circle  of  internal  improvement  by  the  gov- 
ernment " — no  arbitrary  rule  can  be  made  for  improvement  (a  dash 
at  Mr.  Calhoun) ;  Mr.  Van  Buren  is,  of  course,  ambiguous ;  circum- 
stances  will  put  it  out  of  Mr.  Cass's  power  to  be  present ;  Mr.  Clay 
is  heartily  with  the  Convention. 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  two  from  each  State,  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  all  necessary  statistics,  and  to  memorialize  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  the  resolutions.  The  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence  is 
the  chairman. 

The  Committee  were,* 

Mns-^arhusetts — Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston;  John  Mills,  Springfield. 
New  y./rl— John  C.  Spencer,  Albany ;  Samuel  B.  Rufirsfles,  New  York  city. 
K'.nfucky — James  T.  Morehead,  Covington;  James  Guthrie,  Louisville. 
Indiana— jKcoh  G.  Sleight.  Michigan  city ;  Zebulun  Baird,  Lafayette. 

*  It  is  well  to  obsorvo,  thnt,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  the  Gommlttoe 
have  had  a  meeting,  and  assigned  spcciiil  subjct-ts  to  its  different  members,  viz. :  to  col- 
\ci\i  statistics  and  infonnation  upon  Buffiilo  and  Lake  Ontario,  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  of 
New  York ;  on  shore  of  Lake  Eric,  J.  L.  Weathcrby,  of  Clevelrmd ;  on  lUinois,  JmwB. 
Thomas,  Chicago:  Wisconsin,  RufusKing;  Mississippi  and  tributaries,  TbomM B. 
Allen,  St.  Louis,  T.  J.  Righam  and  J.  Outhric.  Important  materials  may  be  ezpedad 
from  these  able  sources. 
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JfSiitfiiri— Thomas  Allen,  St.  Louis;  James  M.  Converse,  St.  Louis. 
Rhode  Islamd — Alexander  Duncan,  Providence ;  Zachariah  Allen,  Providence. 
hwa — Oeorge  C.  Stone,  Bloomington ;  Wm.  B.  Ewing,  Burlington. 
Ohio — ^James  Hall,  Cincinnati ;  Joseph  L.  Weatherhv,  Cleveland. 
Gwmecfunt^— Thomas  W.  Williams,  New  London ;  Philip  Ripley,  Hartfofd. 
Pennsylvania — T.  J.  Bigham,  Pittsburgh  ;  S.  C.  Johnson,  Erie. 
WtKonsin — Rufiis  King,  Milwaukie;  Wm.  Woodman,  Mineral  Point. 
Georpa — Thomas  B.  King,  Savannah  ;  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  Savannah. 
Pi'orida — L.  G.  Camp. 

Michigan — Jos.  R.  Williams,  Constantine ;  David  C.  Noble,  Monroe. 
iUdtn^— Charles  Jarvis,  Surrey;  Greorge  Gooves,  Gardiner. 
aiinois — David  J.  Baker,  Alton ;  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Chicago. 
New  Jersey — Charles  King,  Elizabeth  town ;  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  New  Bnms- 
▼ick. 
New  Hampshire — James  Wilson,  Keene ;  John  Page. 

The  following  propositions,  prepared  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer, 
of  New  York,  were  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

"  1.  Thai  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  by  prac- 
tical men,  for  practical  purposes,  declared  in  the  preamble — '  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty ;'  and  was  mainly  designed  to  create  a 
government,  whose  functions  should  be  adequate  to  the  protection 
of  the  common  interests  of  all  the  States,  or  of  two  or  more  of  them, 
which  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  action  of  the  separate  States. 
That  in  strict  accordance  with  this  object,  the  revenues  derived  from 
commerce  were  surrendered  to  the  General  Government,  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
those  common  interests. 

"2.  That  among  these  common  interests  and  objects,  were  1st, 
Foreign  commerce,  to  the  regulation  of  which,  the  powers  of  the 
States,  severally,  were  confessedly  inadequate ;  and  2d,  internal  trade 
and  navigation,  wherever  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  States  was 
necessary  to  its  prosecution,  or  where  the  expense  of  its  maintenance 
ahould  be  equitably  borne  by  tw^  or  more  States,  and  where,  of 
course,  those  States  must  necessarily  have  a  voice  in  its  regulation  ; 
and  hence  resulted  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  Congress, 
'to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  States.' 

"  3.  That  being  thus  possessed  both  of  the  means  and  of  the 
power,  which  were  denied  to  the  States  respectively.  Congress  be- 
came obligated  by  every  consideration  of  good  faith  and  common 
justice,  to  cherish  and  increase  both  the  kinds  of  commerce  thus 
committed  to  its  care,  by  expanding  and  extending  the  means  of  con- 
ducting them,  and  of  alTording  them  all  those  facilities,  and  that  pro- 
tection which  the  States  individually  would  have  afforded,  had  the 
reveniies  and  authority  been  left  to  them. 

"  4.  That  this  obligation  has  ever  been  recognized  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government,  and  has  been  fulfilled  partially,  by  erect- 
ing light-houses,  building  piers  for  harbors,  break-waters  and  sea 
walls,  removing  obstructions  in  rivers,  and  providing  other  facilities 
for  the  commerce  carried  on  from  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
and  the  same  obligations  have  been  fulfilled  to  a  much  less  extent, 
in  providing  similar  facilities  for  *  commerce  among  the  States  ;'  and 
that  the  principle  has  been  most  emphatically  acknowledged  to  em- 
brace the  western  lakes  and  rivers,  by  appropriations  for  numerous 
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light-houses  upon  them,  which  appropriations  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  Contrrcss,  as  wanting  in  constitutional  autliority. 

"  5.  That  thus,  by  a  scries  of  acts  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every  department 
of  the  Federal  Government,  under  all  administrations,  the  common 
understanding  of  the  intent  and  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, hi  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  people,  and  this  understanding  has  be- 
cohk;  as  much  a  part  of  that  instrument,  as  any  one  of  its  most  ex- 
plicit provisjions. 

"  6.  That  the  power  '  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,'  is,  on  its  face,  so 
palpably  applicable  in  its  whole  extent,  to  each  of  the  subjects  enu- 
merated equally,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  make  it  more  explicit,  idle  and  futile ;  and  that  those  who  admit 
the  rightful  application  of  the  power  to  foreign  commerce,  by  facili- 
tating and  protecting  its  operations,  by  improving  harbors,  and  clear- 
ing out  navigable  rivers,  cannot  consistently  deny  that  it  authorizes 
similar  facilities  to  'commerce  am(mg  the  States.' 

"7.  That  'foreign  commerce'  itself  is  dependent  upon  internal 
trade,  for  the  distribution  of  its  freights,  and  for  the  means  of  paying 
for  them ;  so  that  whatever  improves  the  one,  advances  the  other ; 
and  they  are  so  inseparable,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  one. 
That  an  export  from  the  American  shore  to  a  British  port  in  Canada, 
is  as  much  foreign  commerce  as  if  it  had  been  carried  directly  to 
Liverpool ;  and  that  an  exportation  to  Liverpool  neither  gains  nor 
loses  any  of  the  characteristics  of  foreign  commerce,  by  the  direct- 
ness or  circuity  of  the  route,  whether  it  passes  through  a  custom- 
house on  the  British  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  descend  through 
that  river  and  its  connecting  canals  to  the  ocean,  or  whether  it 
passes  along  the  artificial  communications  and  natural  streams  of 
any  of  the  States  to  the  Atlantic. 

"8.  That  the  General  Govcfnment,  by  extending  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  lakes  and  navigable  rivers,  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
laws  which  prevail  on  the  ocean,  and  on  its  bays  and  ports,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  to  give  security  to  life  and  property, 
by  the  regulation  of  steamboats,  has  precluded  itself  from  denying 
that  jurisdiction  for  any  other  legitimate  regulation  of  commerce. 
If  it  has  power  to  control  and  restrain,  it  must  have  power  to  pro- 
tect, assist,  and  facilitate;  and  if  it  denies  the  jurisdiction  in  tlie  one 
mode  (»f  action,  it  must  renounce  it  in  the  other. 

*'9.  That  in  consequence  of  the  j^eculiar  dangers  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Aio  h.kes,  arising  from  the  want  of  harbors  for  shelter,  and 
of  the  Western  rivers,  from  snags  and  other  obstructions,  there  are 
no  parts  of  ilie  United  States  more  emphatically  demanding  the 
proni])t  ami  continued  care  of  the  government,  to  diminish  those 
dangers,  and  to  protect  the  property  and  life  exposed  to  them ;  and 
that  any  one  who  can  regard  provisions  for  those  purposes  as  sectional, 
local,  and  not  national,  must  be  wanting  in  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  commerec  carried  on  upon  those  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
of  the  amount  of  teeming  population  occupied  or  interested  in  that 
navigation. 
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**10l  That  haying  regard  to  relatiTe  population,  and  to  the  ex- 
leal  of  eommerce,  we  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the  interior 
fiTers  and  lakes,  and  the  streams  connecting  them  with  the  ocean, 
have  not  been  in  a  just  and  fair  proportion  to  those  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ports,  harbors,  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
ports;  and  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  this  injustice  should  be 
corrected  in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done,  by  the  united, 
determined,  and  persevering  efforts  of  those  whose  rights  have  been 
orerlooked. 

**  11.  That  independent  of  this  right  to  protection  of  *  commerce 
mmong  the  States,'  the  right  of  *  common  defense,*  guarantied  by 
the  Constitution,  entitles'  those  citizens  inhabiting  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers,  to  such  safe  and  convenient 
iurbors  as  may  afford  shelter  to  a  navy,  whenever  it  shall  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  hostilities  with  our  neighbors ;  and  that  the  con- 
atmction  of  such  harbors  cannot  safely  be  delayed  to  the  time  which 
will  demand  their  immediate  use. 

**  12.  That  the  argument  most  commonly  urged  affainst  appropri- 
ations to  protect  *  commerce  among  the  States/  and  to  defend  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,  that  they  invite  sectional  combinations 
lo  insure  success  to  many  unworthy  objects,  is  founded  on  a  practi- 
cal distrust  of  the  republican  principles  of  our  government,  and  of  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  select  competent  and  honest  representatives. 
That  it  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  against  legislation  upon  any 
other  subject  involving  various  and  extensive  interests.  That  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Union,  disclaiming  selfish  and  local  purposes, 
will  lead  intelligent  representatives  to  such  a  distribution  of  the 
means  in  the  treasury,  upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  ultimate 
equality,  as  will  in  time  meet  the  most  urgent  wants  of  all,  and  pre- 
?ent  those  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  threaten  the  most  serious 
dangers  to  our  confederacy. 

*^  13.  That  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the  difference 
between  a  harbor  for  shelter  and  a  harbor  for  commerce,  and  sup- 
pose that  a  mole  or  pier  which  will  afford  safe  anchorage  and  pro- 
tection to  a  vessel  against  a  storm,  must  necessarily  improve  such 
harbor,  and  adapt  it  to  commercial  purposes. 

*'  14.  That  the  revenues  derived  from  imports  on  foreign  goods 
belong  to  all  the  people ;  and  the  public  lands  being  the  common 
heritage  of  all  our  citizens,  so  long  as  all  these  resources  continue, 
the  imposition  of  any  special  burden  on  any  portion  of  the  people, 
to  obtain  the  means  of  accomplishing  objects  equally  within  the 
duty  and  the  competency  of  the  Gencnd  Government,  would  be  un- 
just and  oppressive. 

**  15.  That  we  disavow  all  and  every  attempt  to  connect  the  cause 
of  internal  trade  and  of  *  commerce  among  the  States'  with  the  for- 
tunes of  any  political  party,  but  that  we  seek  to  place  that  cause 
upon  such  immutable  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  constitutional 
duty  as  shall  command  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  the  deference 
of  all  candidates  for  public  favor.*' 
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AIERICAN  HEBCINTILE  BIOGSAFBT. 
No.  I.* — Stephen  Girard. 

At  the  head  of  this  department  conspicuously  is  the  name  of  Stbpbsn  Qikaio, 
It  has  inscribed  itself  upon  the  pages  of  our  country's  history,  and  is  identified 
with  our  earliest  commercial  progress.  Where  better  could  we  begin  in  present- 
ing the  memoirs  and  the  portraits  of  eminent  merchants  1 

Mr.  Girard's  history  will  require  but  little  comment,  being  familiar  to  most  bf 
his  countrvmen.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  bom  in  1750.  Poor,  Ymedncated, 
and  iriendless,  his  first  occupation  was  that  of  cabin-boy  and  sailor.  He  passed 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  then  to  this  country.  Here  we  find  him  the  mate,  then 
the  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  small  cralt  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
His  fii-st  appearance  in  Philadelphia  was  about  1769,  where  all  his  future  glory 
was  to  be  manifested.    He  began  a  petty  trader. 

In  company  with  Hazzlehurst,  Mr.  Girard  purchased  two  vessels  for  the  St. 
Domingo  trade.  His  trade,  until  1776,  was  with  New  Orleans  and  St  Domingo. 
We  find  him  soon  ailer  the  owner  of  a  small  grocery  and  bottling  house.  He 
supplied  the  American  soldiers,  during  the  war,  with  claret  and  cider.  AAer  the 
peace,  the  New  Orleans  and  French  trade  was  revived,  and  Mr.  Girard's  prosper- 
ity began.  The  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo,  and  the  immense  unclaimed  deposits 
put  in  his  vessels  by  persons  who  were  massacred,  opened  his  fortunes. 

He  soon  after  began  to  build  ships  for  the  Calcutta  and  China  trade.  With 
the  establishment  of  his  bank,  we  are  familiar;  his  conduct  during  the  Philadel- 
phia pestilence,  his  aid  to  the  government  during  the  last  war,  and  his  other  acts 
of  great  and  liberal  public  spirit  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  person  and  character.  His  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  tnatof  an 
old  sailor,  with  a  hard  face,  and  but  one  eye ;  his  habits  parsimonious.  In  senti- 
ments he  was  an  inffde).    He  died  in  1834,  of  an  influenza,  being  84  years  old. 

His  will  has  been  made  a  common  matter  of  fame,  and  the  misfortunes  attend- 
ing the  great  property  bequeathed,  amounting  to  many  millions. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  he  gave  ^0  000;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
$90,000;  public  schools,  $10,000;  Orphans'  Asylum,  $10  000;  distressed  masters 
of  ships,  $10  000;  Masonic  loan,  $20  000;  captains  in  his  service,  $1,500  each; 
apprentices,  $500  each.  To  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  208,000  acres  of  land,  with 
thirty  slaves ;  and  to  Philadelphia  the  rest  of  his  Louisiana  property.  To  Penn- 
sylvania, $300  000.  for  internal  improvements;  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware, &c.,  $500  000.  besides  other  important  bequests  to  the  city.  dtc. 

But  the  most  munificent  donation  was  that  for  the  celebrated  Girard  Collkos, 
now  in  course  of  construction  in  Philadelphia.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  these  buildings,  or  ensure  more  gratifying  results  to  the  country.  Two 
MILLIONS  OP  DOLLARS  was  the  munificent  appropriation  for  this  orphan  charity. 

Mr.  Girard  is  dead,  but  his  memory  will  last  and  be  cherished  by  thousancls. 
Let  us  all  imitate  the  bright  features  of  his  character,  and  avoid  his  defects.  To 
our  enterprising  and  rising  merchants  how  fruitful  an  example ! 
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THE    CULTIVATION    AND    MANUFACTURE    OF    SUGAR    IN    LOUISIANA. 

We  have  lately  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  materials  upon  Sugar  as  col- 
tivaicd  and  manufactured  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  as  also  upon  the 
SurjAR  Trade  of  the  world.  We  entered  into  some  considerable  correspondence, 
n^piius  to  which  have  not  yet  been  received  except  in  part.  It  is  our  aim  to  take 
up  the  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  and  spare  no  pains  and  expense  in  collect- 
ing everyihing  that  can  be  had  in  our  own  or  in  other  countries.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  this  important  branch  of  American  enterprise  can  be  successmllv 
prosecuted  and  produce  the  highest  results.  As  the  material  reaches  us  it  shall 
nave  place  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Review. 

The  reader  will  find  many  able  articles  upon  this  subject  in  our  back  numbers, 
which  will  be  studied  to  great  advantage. 

*  ThM  wii:  be  followed  up  in  a  umilv  nuinner  from  other  leadinc  niareluuBtf  Ihrinf  in  evtiy  MeUoo  of  tlit 
l/nioa.    Thu  enterpriM  we  oammeiid  to  Uw  oomnerdal  clawee. 


>uo.ii.  ISO 

_•  Hon.  E.  La  Sere  hfts  forwarded  ua  according  lo  requesl,  several  docuiuento 
a  Washington.  Trom  which  mach  that  is  or  iDtercst  may  be  dige.iied. 
The  j[r«  contains  the  replies  of  the  ptoprietor  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Refinay 
ia  1833  to  the  interrogatories  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature. 
Qualum.     How  loDg  have  you  b«en  in  operation  t 
Anirtr.    We  commeaced  bailing  on  ih«  first  of  Februarj,  1833. 
Q.  Hww  many  hogsheads  of  sugar  have  you  melted  1 
A.  330  hogsheads  Irom  the  first  u>  the  eighieeolii  February. 
Q.  Have  you  employed  any  lorei^  sugars  1 

Q.  What  price*  have  you  paid  heretofore  for  Looisiaua  sngars  1 

A.  Two  and  six  eenu,  according  to  qualiij. 

Q,  What  are  the  present  prices  of  Havana  sugars  in  the  market  T 

A.  While  can  be  bou^hl  at  ten  cents,  and  we  hare  been  offered  browns  at  m 
and  three  quarter  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refined  foreign  sugais  t 

A.  1  have  be^  a  partner  far  live  years  in  one  of  the  most  ejttensive  refineriet 
Id  London,  and  have  woriced  many  thounaod  hogsheadiuf  West  Inilia,  and  larger 
qtiautiiics  of  Elasl  Inilia  and  oliicr  sugaii. 

Q.  Al  the  pre»«nl  price  of  Louisiana  and  foreign  sugars,  lo  which  would  jou 
give  il*  preierence  for  tho  purpose  of  refinery  1 

A.  Al  <t)c  prcwni  prices,  I  decidedly  prefer  ihe  Louisiana  sujari.  The  reaoll 
from  prime  Louisiana  sugar  has  been  fully  equal  lo  thai  of  any  other  descrJptilNW 
I  haVB  ever  refined. 

The  teantt  U  the  memorial  of  Charles  Louts  Fleiachmann,  1S39,  which  em- 
braces  bloiory  of  the  beet  ruoi-sugar;  increase  of  the  manufaciure  and  consump- 
tion in  Prance;  condition  of  the  colonies;  progress  in  England;  progrera  in  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  &c. ;  importance  uf  ihe  new  process,  examined  by  a  French  au- 
Ihori  chemical  analysis  of  the  beel-rool ;  microscopic  examinatiou  of  the  beet, 
by  H.  Raspail ;  resiuts  of  examination  j  progress  of  the  sagar  manufacture  in 
America  ;  coraparaiive  price  of  labor,  sc. ;  advantages  in  lavor  of  the  UntlEd 
Stales,  Ac. ;  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  ;  importation  of  sugar  in  Ihe  Uniletl 
Sutea,  and  Ihe  adrantafes  of  home  producijon ;  sugar  from  Ihe  pnmpkin ;  lUKai 
fixim  green  corn,  and  rotation  of  crops ;  the  yield  and  profit  of  the  beet  manuiac- 
ture;  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  reducing  sacchariue  liquids;  reasons  foreft- 
oouraging  thio  branch  of  industry  in  Ihe  Uniied  Slates;  qualifieaiiuns  necessary 
for  an  agenl.  Ac.,  lo  obtain  ihe  necesary  information  in  Europe,  relaiing  to  tM 
Banafaeture  of  beet-sugar,  Stc. 

The  UirJ  is  the  Report  of  Ihe  Secrelary  of  the  Treasury  in  answer  lo  Ihe  in- 
lerrogalorrof  Hon,  Robert  Nicholas,  showing  the  eiporl  and  import  of  sugar  into 
ihe  tJiuied  Stales  for  Ihe  year  ending  30ih  Sept.  103!),  as  follow  i 

bvhaks  expokted  from  united  states,  1838-30. 

Danish  West  Indies lb*.  33,591  S3,860 

Dutch  Wesl  Indies 250  33 

Glhraliar 5G7,3M  eO,M7 

French  Mediterranean  potts, iW8  3T0 

French  Wesl  Indies 3,(M0  34G 

•Italy, I6«4«  H4.f«l 

■lojly, 1,1»M,367  iiW.a!t7 

TrlMe  and  AdriaUc  ports, 36S,41S  32,700 

Turkey,  Levant,  *«., I07.-I33  9,fifi9 

Haytl 1«7  Ssa 

Teiaa  73.092  8,846 

Mexico, 378  M 

HunJaras,  *c. 89.061  8,671 

Braail, 1 0,693  1  0U7 

.Jiooie  Video,  4c 39116  3,976 

*■-       «Ayre«. 16539  1510 

636  030  55964 

Mnerally 18,702  1501 

--  4870  487 

4,782,7S3  531,117 


I 
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Tbe  fouTtk  wa>  a  paper  pmented  bj  Mr.  Benton  in  1840,  sbowing 
BDOARB  iHPORTBD  rROM  1828  TO  1838. 
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s  the  amounl  paid  in  drawback  on  dometlic  refined  sDgir. 


1TJ5 
1796 
1797 
1798 


5783  81 
9,439  51 
16,7a  a 


3,627 

45,0!l-2 
M.33) 

1830 

Se091  68 

1832 

1833 

31643 

838  SO 

1834 

162,0d6 

879  81 

1835 

42829 

5362  HO 

1837 

1838 

145494 

SV«AE   IHPORTBD   TEAR    SNDINO  SXPT.  30,  18M. 

BRMVRSngar^ 107069013158.    Foieign  cost, #1,708,101 

White,  Clayed,  ^., 13984,610"         "  "    898,94r 

Loaf,  Candy,  and  other  refined, l,6'^3  *<         *'  "    167 

SUGAR  EXPORTED  SAME  TEAR. 

Brown, 9,728,304      Value,... $548,866 

White,  Clayed,  &c., 9,081,640         "       799.518 

Domestic  Refined, 10,381,485         "       1,189,796 

Tne  Secenth  is  a  reply  by  the  Northern  sugar  refiners  to  the  above  papers,  dto., 
te  which  thev  sa^  : 

In  a  speech  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Benton,  made  in  that  body  on  the  16th  March, 
we  find  It  stated,  that  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  "  tke  whole  revenue  derived  from 
the  importation  o(  brown  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  an  additional  sum  besidqe^ 
was  delivered  over,  gratuitously,  to  a  few  dozen  sugar-rehners.'* 

We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  lo  understand  upon  what  authority  this  statement 
was  made,  as,  upon  looking  at  the  public  documents,  we  find  the  following  to  be 
the  true  account  of  the  matter : 

In  document  No.  3T2,  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  35th 
Congress,  2d  session,  we  find  it  stated : 

That  in  the  year  ending  1837,  30th  September,  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  of  brown  sugar 130  416,071  Iba. 

During  said  year  there  were  exported  of  brown  sugar 36,708,030  ** 

Leaving  of  brown  sugar  to  pay  duty 93,708,041  " 

Which,  at  the  duty  of  $2.83  paid  that  year,  amounts  to $3,063,655  71 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drawback  paid  that  year  on  * 
3,013,854  lbs.  refined  sugar  exported,  at  5  cents  per  pound 100,643  70 

Leaves  a  net  revenue  on  brown  sugar  accruing  to  the  United 
Stales  in  1837,  of $1,963,013  01. 

In  a  similar  document  from  the  Secretarvof  the  Treasury,  No.  353,  transmitted 

to  the  35th  Congress,  3d  session,  it  is  stated : 

That  in  the  year  ending  1838,  30th  September,  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  of  brown  sugar 139,300,905  Ibn 

During  said  year  there  were  exported  of  brown  sugar 4,328,687  *' 


Leaving  of  brown  sugar  to  pay  duty 134,872,318  •* 

Which,  at  $3.03  duty  paid  that  year,  amounts  to  the  sum  of —  $3,734,365  96 
From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drawback  paid  that  year  on 

3,909,886  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  exported,  at  5  cents  per  pound . .  145,494  30 

Leaves  a  not  revenue  on  brown  sugar  accruing  to  the  United 
States  in  1838,  of $3,588,871  66 

Thus,  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  the  net  revenue  accruing  to  the  United  States^ 
after  deducting  all  the  refined  sugar  exported,  on  which  drawback  was  paid, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $4,551,884  67. 

This  will  show  you,  sir,  unless  we  ourselves  are  in  gn'eat  error,  that  Mr.  Benton^ 
information  must  have  been  entirely  incorrect. 

The  Eighth  is  a  memorial  signed  by  several  hundred  sugar  planters  of  Louis- 
iana, dated  in  1843,  praying  an  increase  of  duties  on  imported  sugar.  We  make 
this  extract: 

That  the  number  of  suear  estates,  in  1838  amounted  to  308. 

That  from  1828  to  1833,  the  number  gradually  increased  to  691. 

That  under  the  tarifi*of  1816,  the  Slate  of  Louisiana  was  already  supplying  one 
half  of  the  sugars  required  for  the  consumption  of  ihe  United  States,  and  was  bid- 
dang  fair  soon  to  meet  the  entire  consumption. 

Thai  before  the  last  383  estates  could  be  brought  into  full  operation,  the  tariffoC 
1833  was  adopted.  That  15t>  estates  have  already  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  sugar  works  under  the  effects  ot  this  act  That  its  further  action  cannot  fail 
to  annihilate  this  important  branch  of  national  industry.  That  there  is  no  branch 
ef  industrv  in  our  country  which  in  not  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  a  tariff 
jodicionsly  laid. 
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That  at  a  low  estimate,  the  525  estates  yet  in  operatioD  expend  annaallj 
93,000,000  for  repairs  of  925  engines  and  mills,  and  for  castings,  clothing,  shoes, 
hats,  implements  of  husbandry,  carts  and  wheels,  nails,  com  and  flour,  b^f,  pork, 
fish,  tobacco,  whiskey,  hoops,  mules,  horses  and  cattle,  &c.,  Ac.,  the  product  at 
Elastem  and  Western  States,  and  for  overseers  and  engineers. 

Whereby  it  is  seen  that  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  through- 
out the  Union,  are  directly  interested,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  in  the  sugar  industry. 

That  the  last  crop  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  80,000  hogsheads,  or  about  60,000,000 
of  pounds  and  4,000  000  gallons,  of  molasses;  that  prices  this  year  are  hardly 
averaging  three  cents  for  sugars,  and  twelve  cents  for  molasses,  which  represent 
a  gross  amount  of  $2,880,000,  of  which,  as  above  stated,  $2,000,000  are  required 
for  the  working  expenses  during  the  year,  and  go  to  other  branches  of  industry,, 
while  the  proprietors  will  only  receive  $880,000,  oeing  1.69  per  cent  oa  the  capital 
invested  ot  $52,000,000. 

THE   JEARLY    HISTORY    OF    SUGAR. 

The  following  communication  was  sent  us  by  A.  G.  Summer,  Esq.,  of  South 
Carolina,  received  by  him  from  his  brother,  Thomas  J.  Sammer,  member  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Giesin,  and  who  is  pursuing  Agricultural 
Chemistry  under  Liebig,  Rosa  and  Mulder. 

Dr.  Weill  says,  that  as  far  as  he  has  observed  there  is  no  allusion  made  to  sugar 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  seem  to  have  opened  its  dis- 
covery to  the  Western  world.  Strabo  says  that  Nearchus,  his  admiral,  found 
sugar  cane  in  the  East  Indies,  but  does  not  say  that  even  an  wa^  used  to  reduce  the 
juice  of  this  plant  to  gum.  Strabo  also  quotes  Eratosthenes,  as  speaking  of  roots 
of  large  reeds  in  India,  which  were  of  sweet  taste,  both  raw  and  when  boiled. 
Theophrasius,  we  next  find,  had  some  knowledge  of  sugar,  for  in  naming  the 
different  kinds  of  honey,  he  mentions  one  found  in  reeds.  Varro,  in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Isidorus,  alludes  to  this  substance,  when  be  bsljs  it  was  as  a  fluid, 
pressed  out  from  reeds  of  a  large  size,  which  was  sweeter  than  honey.  Diosco- 
rides,  speaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  honey,  says  that  there  is  one  9ort,  in  a 
concrete  state,  called  Saccharon,  which  is  found  in  the  reeds  of  India  and  Arabia 
Felix.  This,  he  adds,  has  the  appearance  of  salt;  and,  like  that,  is  bitter  when 
chewed  in  the  mouth.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  bowels  and  stomach,  if  taken  dissolved 
in  water ;  and  is  also  aseful  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  atul  kidneys.  Being  sprinkled 
on  the  eye,  it  removes  those  filmy  substances  that  obscure  the  sight.  This  I 
regard  as  the  first  account  extant  of  the  medical  properties  of  sugar. 

Galen  was  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  sugar,  and  describes  it  similariy 
with  the  above,  as  a  Icind  of  honey,  called  Sacchar,  that  came  from  India  and 
Arabia  Felix,  and  concreted  in  reeds.  He  says  it  is  less  sweet  than  honey,  but 
of  similar  qualities,  as  detergent,  desiccative,  and  digerent.  He  observes  the  dif- 
ference, howt*ver,  that  sugar  is  not  like  some  honey,  injurious  to  the  stomach,  or 
productive  of  thirst,  but  on  the  contrary,  always  occasions  internal  irritation. 

In  the  third  book  of  Galen,  treating  of  medicines  easily  procured,  sugar  is  re- 
peatedly prescribed. 

Lucan  spt^aks  of  the  sweet  juice  drawn  from  reeds,  which  constituted  a  drink 
for  the  people  of  India.  Seneca,  speaks  also  of  an  oily  sweet  juice  in  reeds.  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  Saccaron^  and  says  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  and  India;  but  the 
best  came  from  the  latter  country.  He  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtain^ 
from  reeds,  of  a  white  color  resembling  gum,  brittle  when  pressed  by  the  teeth, 
txxd  found  in  jMces  of  the  size  of  a  kazlenut.    It  was  used  in  medicine  only. 

Salmasius,  in  his  Pliniana  Exercitationes,  says  Pliny  relates  upon  the  authority 
of  Juba  the  historian,  that  some  reeds  grew  in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  in- 
creased to  the  size  of  trees,  and  yielded  a  liquor  that  was  sweet  and  agreeable  (o 
the  palate.  Though  he  implies  that  this  plant  was  the  sugar  cane,  I  think  the 
plant  intended  by  Pliny  was  some  one  of  tne  milk  produein^  trees  of  the  Afriean 
tropics.  Before  this  period  we  had  no  account  of  the  artificial  boiling,  or  the  ap> 
plication  of  the  evaporating  process  to  sugar,  but  Siatius  alludes  to  the  boiling 
of  sugar,  and  the  passage  is  referred  to  in  the  celebrated  Thesaurus  of  Stephens. 

Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  speaks  of  the  honey  of  reeds,  called 
Sacchar,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  trade  between  Ariac  and  Barygaza,  two  plaees 
of  the  hither  India,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  Red  Sea.  iElian,  in  his  Natoral 
History,  speaks  of  a  kind  of  honey,  pressed  from  reeds  that  gR^w  amoiig  the  Pnasi, 
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a  people  who  lived  near  U|e  Ganges.  Tertollian  also  speaks  of  sugar  in  his  book 
Di  JuHicio  Dei,  as  a  kind  of  honey  procured  from  canes.  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
SBUS  States,  that  sugar  was  regardeid  in  his  time  as  an  Indian  production.  Whal 
the  Indians  called  sugar  thcD,  was  a  concretion  of  honey,  in  reeds  resembling 
crj'stals  of  salt,  of  a  white  color,  brittle,  and  possessing  a  detergent  and  purgative 
power  like  honey;  and  which  being  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  honey,  is  ren- 
dered  less  purgative,  without  impairing  its  nutritive  quality. 

Paulus  ^gineta,  makes  the  tirst  mention  of  sugar  growing  in  Europe ;  and 
also  speaks  of  its  being  brought  from  Arabia  Felix ;  the  latter  he  seemed  to  think 
Usm  sweet  than  the  sugar  raised  in  Europe,  and  neither  injurious  to  the  stomach 
nor  causing  thirst,  as  the  European  sugar  was  apt  to  do.  I  regret  that  I  can't  fix 
the  date  at  which  this  author  wrote.  Achmet,  an  Eastern  writer  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  the  year  830,  speaks  frequently  of  sugar  as  common  in  his  time. 
Avicenna,  the  Arab  physician,  also  speaks  of  sugar  as  being  the^  produce  of  reeds, 
which  he  calls  toHxer  or  tabarzet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  down  to  this  time  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  prepanng  sugar,  by  boiling  down  the  juice  of  the  canes  to  a  consistence. 
It  is  also  thought  that  the  sugar  they  had,  was  not  derived  from  the  sugar  cane  now 
cultivated,  but  from  a  coarser  and  larger  variety,  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
called  by  Avicenna,  Tlibairzel,  which  is  the  aruitdsi  arbor  of  Casper  Bauhen,  the 
Sacduif  Matnba  of  later  authors,  and  the  Arumlo  Bamhos^  of  Linnaeus.  This 
yields,  even  aC  the  present  day,  k  sweet,  milky  juice,  which  freely  crystalizes  in 
the  sun's  ravs,  and  resembles  sugar  both  in  taste  and  appearance.  '  Ii  is  similar  if 
not  identical  with  Gum  Manna,  and  I  think  we  ma^l  date  the  commencement 
of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  as  we  know  it  with  the  Crusaders.  This  period  opened 
to  the  world  the  riches  of  the  "/ar  orient y  Even  the  "  Golden  Fleece"  had  stopped 
at  Colchis,  but  \i  was  for  the  Crusaders  to  transport  useful  art.s,  tastes,  refinement, 
and  even  disease  from  the  Holy  Land,  to  all  portions  of  Central  and  Western 
Earope.  In  the  history  of  those  days,  romance  and  chivalry  held  a  sway  which 
almost  obscures  the  details  of  those  useful  arts  which  went  home  with  the  mail> 
clad  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But  the  student,  by  groping  in  the  massive 
rubbish  of  centuries,  if  he  perseveres,  can  still,  now  and  then,  place  his  finger  on 
a  point  in  the  progress  of  any  art  which  existed  at  that  time,  and  in  searching  for 
these  points  is  often  rewarded  by  discoveries  which  show  the  inception  of  won- 
derful events  which  have  since  transpired.  I  turned  my  inquiries  from  the  tomes 
of  the  times  preceding  the  Crusaders  to  the  historians  of  those  infatuated  expedi- 
tions, and  in  the  Historia  Hierosolymitana  found,that  the  Crusaders  discovered 
in  Syria  certain  reeds  called  Canfu^miics,  of  which  a  kind  of  wild  honey  was 
made.  Albertus  Agnensis,  writing  about  the  same  period,  says  "  that  the  Cru- 
saders found  sweet  honeyed  reeds  in  great  quantities  in  the  meadows  about 
Tripoli,  in  Syria,  which  reeds  were  called  Zucra.  These  reeds  were  sucked  by 
them,  and  they  were  m'lch  pleased  with  their  sweet  taste,  with  which  they  could 
be  scarcely  satisfied.  This  plant  15  cvJtiiaicd  with  great  labor  of  the  husbandman 
every  year.  At  the  time  of  harvest,  they  bruise  it  when  ripe  in  mortars;  and  set 
the  strained  juice  in  ves.*H!l.s  till  it  is  concreted  in  the  form  of  snow,  or  white  salt 
This,  when  scraped,  they  mix  with  bread,  or  rub  it  with  water,  and  take  it  as  pot- 
tage; SLTi'A  it  is  to  them  more  wholesome  and  pleasing  than  the  honey  of  bees. 
The  people  who  were  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Albaria  Marra  and  Archas,  suffered 
dreadful  hunger,  and  were  much  relreshcd  thereby."  He  also  mentions  in  his 
account  of  the  reign  oi  Baldwin,  that  eleven  camels,  laden  with  sugar,  were 
captured  by  the  Crusaders,  and  from  this  we  infer  it  was  then  made  inconsiderable 
quantities. 

In  ihj  works  of  Jacobus  de  Vitriacco,  is  to  be  found  the  first  account  of  the 
employment  of  heat  or  fire  in  the  making  of  sugar,  for  he  says,  **  that  in  Syria 
reeda  grow  that  are  full  o(  honey,  or  a  sweet  juice,  which  by  the  pressure  of  a 
screw  engine,  and  eoncreted  by  fire,  becomes  sugar.  Wilhelmus  Tyrcnsis,  about 
the  same  period  speaks  of  '■  suear  as  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre,  and  sent 
to  the  farthest  ports  of  the  world." 

Marinus  Sanatus  says,  that  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  Sultan,  sugar  was 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  that  it  was  likewise  made  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Amorea,  Malta.  Sicily,  and  other  places  belonging  to  Christians. 

Last  of  all.  Hugo  Falcandus,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Frederic  Barbaroesa, 
speaks  of  «ugar  being  produced  in  great  quantities  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  used 
in  two  states;  one,  when  the  juice  was  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
the  other  when  it  was  boiled  still  farther  down  so  as  to  form  a  solid  body  of  sugar. 
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Here,  when  re^olatioa  and  the  tnrbnlent  spirit  of  Frederic  shook  the  whole  of 
Europe,  was  consummated  that  skill  which  has  since  furnished  to  our  sugar  region* 
a  basis  for  the  wooderfal  chemical  discoveries  which  have  engaged  their  atten- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  How  much  the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar  is  jet  to 
be  improved  can  only  be  imagined,  when  we  review  the  events  which  have 
accelerated  its  production  since  the  twelfth  century.  I  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
addressing  these  historical  transcripts  to  one  of  my  fellow -citizens  who  is  largely 
interested  in  the  cuiiore  of  sugar.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  the  only  thing 
the  sugar  planters  should  call  to  their  support  is  the  aid  of  science.  With  this,  and 
the  healthy  energy  of  American  enterprise,  they  will  outstrip  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction oi  every  staple  which  engages  their  attention  and  occupies  their  labor. 

In  reply  to  interrogatories  made  by  us,  we  received  the  following  interesting 
eommunieations.  We  do  not  think  the  writers  intended  them  for  publication 
in  their  present  state,  nor  was  it  our  intention  so  to  have  given  them.  But,  having 
failed  to  obtain  all  the  information  desired  for  a  special  end,  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  it  lor  the  present  We  have  supposed  the  publication  of  the  letters 
would  subserve  the  interests  of  our  sugar  planters,  and  trust  that  we  shall  be 
excused  the  liberties  taken. 

1.  PaOM  THE  HON.   JOEL   R.  POINSETT. 

JimelR,  1847. 

Sugar  is  a  fruitful  subject  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  vast  advantage 
possessed  over  us  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  from  the  eane  maturing,  the  juice 
IS  many  times  stronger  than  in  our  colder  region.  Within  the  tropics  it  lake» 
eighteen  months  to  mature,  and  I  think  the  comparative  strength  of  the  juice  with 
that  raised  in  colder  climates,  is  as  eight  to  one.  Sugar  is  cultivated  sncGesafully 
in  Pern,  and  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  export.  It  is  sent  to  Chii^,  in  ex- 
change for  flour.    The  sugar  of  Peru  is  clayed,  and  not  well  refined. 

In  Mexico  ii  is  raised  in  the  Tierra  Templada  and  Tierra  Caliente ;  chiefly 
in  the  valleys  of  Cuatla  and  Cuemavaca,  abo^t  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital ; 
although  it  might  be  cultivated  to  almost  anv  extent,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of 
many  parts  of  Mexico  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  production.  Indeed,  it  was 
cultivated  formerly  much  more  extensively  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast, 
where  the  lands  were  more  productive  than  those  even  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
the  juice  of  the  cane  much  richer  in  saccharine  matter;  but  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed on  most  of  the  estates  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  they  are 
too  costly  to  be  renewed.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  country  is  enormous^ 
and  the  quantity  made  barely  suffices  for  home  use. 

If  Mexico  is  to  be  Americanized,  and  sugar  raised  there  to  be  brought  into 
competition  with  that  of  Louisiana,  the  latter  will  have  to, abandon  that  source 
of  profitable  culture.  An  experiment,  recorded  by  Humboldt,  gave  double  the 
quantity  of  sugar  raised  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  that  raised  on  the  same  area 
in  Cuba.  "  A  hectane  of  the  best  land  in  Vera  Cruz  produces  5  600  pounds  of 
raw  sugar,  or  exactly  double  the  quantity  obtained  from  the  same  space  of  ground 
in  Cuba."  The  sugar  used  in  Mexico,  like  that  of  Peru,  is  badly  refined  and  has 
a  coarse  appearance.  The  cane  is  planted  closer  together  than  is  customary  to 
the  Englisn  West  India  islands;  but  they  rest  their  lands,  planting  only  one 
fourth  each  year — a  system  that  maintains  their  fertility  unimpaired. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  OiarlesUm,  S.  C. 

3.    PROM   A    PLANTER   IN   LOUISIANA. 

Elm  HaU,  June  91,  1847. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  inst.,  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  culture,  manufacture  and  trade  of  and  in  sugar;  and  should 
feel  myself  honored  in  being  able  to  contribute  anything  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge  in  this  highly  important  interest.  Yet  although  my  entire  energies 
have  been  devoted,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  to  the  '*  culture  and  manufacture" 
of  the  sugar-cane,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  myself  capable  of  teaching  others; 
and  feel  that  wc  could  have  no  more  valuable  bocm,  than  a  good  scientific  treatise 
on  the  various  parts  of  the  subject  you  propose.  However,  if  I  have  been  able  to 
make  any  advance  in  any  one  branch  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  in  the  cultiva- 
tion. 1  believe  the  planters  of  the  State  are  indebted  to  me  for  the  truly  philospbi* 
cal  mode  of  giving  distance  to  cane,  viz. :  by  planting  alternate  rows  ot  com,  or 
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li  iMch  the  atodn— of  ooane  prodacing  a  richer  and  more  perfrct  eane-Jnioe,  bw 
i^MMlaf  aoooer  aod  more  thorou^y.  The  ahore  mods  of  pUntlng  to  caleolatea 
iir  new  lazid,  that  would  grow  com  too  large  and  rank  to  ripen  whim  planted  tba 
ovdiaanr  distance  apart;  bat  the  same  principle  holds  good  on  any  qaautj  of  land, 
fiii :  plenty  of  distance  to  admit  sun  and  air  to  the  stock. 

It  would  take  **  a  book"  to  go  into  all  the  particulars  and  reasons  for  the  Tariooa 
items  appertaining  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  crop  of  cane:  and,  I  presume, 
you  mainlv  desire  immutable  truths  and  principles  laid  down,  by  which  practice 
must  be  guided,  if.  success  is  expected.  My  own  experience  confirms  me  in  the 
ibllowiiig  truths,  to  be  acted  on  before  any  certainty  ot*  success  can  be  calculated 
oi  in  planting  cane,  viz. :  1st  The  land  must  be  drained  thoroughly,  by  running 
panllel  ditches  from  the  front  to  extreme  rear  (or  until  a  sufficient  i'all  can  be 
aad  tu  drain  the  cultivated  land),  with  a  distance  apart  of  not  more  than  a  half  to 
an  acre,  i^e,  thirty-five  to  seventy  yards;  and  of  a  depth  of  not  less  than  three  feet 
Wly.  The  land  must  be  broken  up  deeply,  say  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  early  in  Jan- 
uary, or,  which  is  belter,  in  the  fall  preWous  to  planting,  and  replowed  until  the 
soil  to  perfectly  pulverized.  Sdlv.  During  the  cultivation,  the  cane  13  to  be  plowed 
fteauently,  imke»  iM<  <0<MO^,  unth  large  enough  to  receive  the  final  hilling;  and 
if  the  proper  distances  (viz. :  not  less  than  eight  fleet  between  the  rows)  are  given. 
the  crop  is  insured,  so  tar  as  the  planter  has  it  in  his  power.  When  the  lana 
heeomes  worn,  it  must,  of  course,  ne  manured  in  some  way— planting  cow  peas, 
Ik.  dec. 

1st  In  answer  to  the  estimation,  "  reports  of  the  crops  for  years  past,"  we  have 
very  little  faith.  Errors  have  come  under  our  own  observation ;  and  we  have  be- 
lieved the  estimate,  particularly  of  the  crop  of  184&-6,  was  much  too  uigh. 

91  There  has  been  put  in  operation  some  new  plantations  for  sugar,  but 
mostly  small,  since  the  last  report ;  and  still  more  are  j^paring  to  go  into  opera- 
tkm  the  present  fiiU.    3d.  How  many  I  am  unable  to  say. 

4th.  The  crop  of  1846-7,  joit  sold,  we  have  in  thto  parish  estimated  at  9,500 
hbds. 

6th.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  manu&e- 
tare  of  cane-jaice  into  sugar;  and  sincerely  hope  you  may  be  able  to  give  ua 
fntHcal  knowledge,  which  I  think  is  greatly  needed  generally; 

3.  PaOM  A  CAaOLINA  PABMEa. 

Ldm.E  Rjvga,  S.  C,  HoaRV  District,  > 
Ali^aints  Parish,  JiUp  11,  1847.     \ 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor,  dated  at  New  Orleans,  June  ()th,  to  Mr.  James  Perrel, 
at  Cheraw,  came  to  hand,  and  contents  noted.  I  made  about  900  lbs.  sugar  last 
seafion,  from  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre  of  land;  which  sugar  was  well 
grrined,  and  ss  handsome  as  I  ever  saw,  and  the  best  tasted.  1  have  about  one 
acre  and  a  half  of  cane  planted  this  year;  but  a  short  time  since  some  cattle  got 
into  it  and  cropped  it  down,  which  I  fear  will  injure  it  One  owning  good,  suit- 
able land,  could  do  a  very  good  business  at  sugar-making  here. 

I  am,  very  respectf\illy,  jrours. 

4.   PaOM  AN  BXTBNSIVB  PLANTBa  ON  RED  aiVBR,  LOUISIANA. 

To  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. 

HuNTsviLLB,  Ala.,  Julif  16,  1847. 

Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  afford  you  all  the  information, 
so  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  yet  extends,  as  to  what  has  been  done  last  season, 
and  what  is  in  contemplation  this,  in  the  new  sugar  parishes  of  Rapides  and 
Natchitoches,  which  in  the  course  of  time,  I  venture  to  assert,  will  be  among  the 
most  important  of  the  sugar  regions.  The  present  season  will  be  the  great  trial 
one,  and  I  should  not  he  astonished  that  some  5000  hbds.  will  be  sent  from  Red 
River.  I  have  no  question,  that  if  the  caterpillar  should  appear  in  our  region  an- 
other year.  Red  River  will  send,  in  the  course  of  three  or  lour  years,  fully  90,000 
hhds.  to  the  New  Orleans  market  In  a  few  days  I  shall  again  have  the  pleasure 
10  address  you.    With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant 
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No  2. — ^Prattsyille,  Alabama. 

In  other  pages  of  this  Review  we  have  spoken  of  the  progress  made  in  man*- 
factures  by  the  people  of  Alabama. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasoie  of  passing  through  their  State,  and  of 
visiting  the  remarkable  town  of  Prattsville,  a  description  Of  which  was  promised. 
For  this  we  have  the  material,  its  enterprising  proprietor  having  appropriated 
to  us  several  hours  in  various  explanations  throughout  his  immense  establishment 

Daniel  Pratt  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  success  which  energy,  enterprise 
and  worth  of  character,  will  everywhere  secure. 

He  was  bom  in  the  Northern  States,  and  left  Lowell  for  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  became  engaged  in  building  bridges,  but  without  much  success.  He 
removed  thence  to  Alabama,  with  no  other  effects  than  a  lew  chattels,  but  blessed 
with  an  energy  which  was  indeed  everything  to  him  in  his  slender  fortunes.  We 
beard  an  anecdote  of  his  industry  at  this  period,  in  being  discovered  before  the 
light  of  day  with  a  supply  of  corn,  which  had  been  procured  for  his  family.  Bai 
difficulties  such  as  these  were  nothing  to  so  dauntless  a  spirit. 

Mr.  Pratt's  earliest  business  in  Alabama,  was  the  construction,  on  a  limited 
scale,  of  cotton  gins.  This  was  about  1833  or  1834.  His  first  limited  purchase 
was  the  privilege  of  water  power.  His  business  gradually  prc^ressed  in  extent 
and  profit.  The  present  site  of  Prattsville  was  bought  for  $20,000  from  Joseph 
May,  and  contains  2,000  acres.  The  purchase  money  was  soon  realized  from  toe 
sale  of  gins,  and  promptly  paid.  At  this  period  an  old  saw- mill  and  a  few 
indifferent  huts  were  all  that  existed  on  the  piace. 

Prattsville  is  situated  12  miles  north-west  from  Montgomery,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Alabama  river — 4  miles  from  the  town  of  Washington,  and  8  miles  from 
Robinson  Springs,  a  fashionable  watering-place.  It  is  on  Autauga  Creek,  from 
which  the  county  takes  its  name.  "  Autauga"  in  the  Indian  language  signifies 
"  Com  dumpling."  Autauga  creek  is  a  bold,  clear  stream,  supported  by  beautiful 
springs  which  nse  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  most  uniform  stream 
in  the  world — neither  depressed  by  a  protracted  drought,  nor  much  swollen  by 
heavy  rains.  It  is  consequently  one  of  the  best  character  for  manufactories,  far 
it  can  always  be  depended  upon.  The  fall  is  pretty  rapid,  and  the  water  can  be 
worked  over  every  half  mile.  The  banks  are  bold,  and  the  pine  forest  making  np 
to  the  edge,  so  that  there  is  no  swamp  near  the  creek.  The  woods  abound  witn 
pine  timber,  the  country  healthy,  the  water  good,  navigation  convenient,  and  every 
thing  is  favorable  fur  the  erection  of  extensive  manufactories.  The  bed  of  Au- 
tauga creek  is  of  a  sand  stone  generally  reaching  across — hence  the  foundation 
Is  superior  for  mills. . 

Mr.  Pratt's  fortunes  began  to  advance  from  this  purchase.  His  improvements 
have  been  extraordinary,  and  one  cannot  realize  they  have  been  made  in  so  short 
a  period,  save  by  the  wand  of  an  enchantress.  He  has  also  an  interest  in  a  large 
bu.siness  house  in  New  Orleans. 

The  immense  esiablit^hments  at  this  place  include  a  large  cotton  gin  manu- 
factory, which  completes  10  to  12  gins  per  week.  They  are  shipp^  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  for  the  supply  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas. The  gins  contain  fifty  saws  each,  of  the  value  of  S3  to  $4  a  saw.  The 
steel  plates  for  saws  are  imported  from  the  North,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
is  manufactured  upon  the  place,  in  the  extensive,  sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
grooving  and  other  departments,  conducted  by  water  power.  Several  saw-milit 
are  employed  in  getting  out  necessary  lumber  for  builciings,  &c.  The  Alabama 
iron  we  observed  in  use.  in  casting  railroad  axles,  some  of  which  it  appears  are 
contracted  for  in  Prattsville. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  establishment  is  a  new  addition  to  the  premises. 
It  has  (he  power  of  3,000  spindles,  all  of  which  were  not  adjusted  when  we  were 
there.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  for  this  nower  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Pratt  at 
$40,000,  or  over  $13  the  spindle.  No  part  or  this  cotton  establishment  has  been 
in  operation  six  months.  The  persons  employed  are  taken  from  the  country  aroimd, 
men,  women  and  children — families  being  preferred — who  are  furnished  with 
houses  at  small  rent  and  obtain  their  provisions  at  the  shops  and  neighboring 
farms.  Average  wages  $8  per  month.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  operati?«B, 
who  soon  become  expert  in  the  business.  Negroes  have  not  been  employed  firom 
Jie  abundance  of  other  labor. 

The  Prattsville  Factory,  when  in  operation,  will  consume  1500  bales  of  cottott 
aimually.    The  cotton  is  bought  in  the  neighborhood.    The  cloth  is  of  a 
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qoAiitf,  for  whichareadj  market  is  alwajrs  at  hand,  at  lOc.  the  jrard,  containing 
one  half  pound  cotton.    PurchaBes  of  cotton  in  the  last  season  were  made  at  9ltt 

Mr.  Pratt's  enterprise  displays  itself  in  every  manner.  The  town  contains  two 
school-houses  for  the  children  of  operatives,  and  two  churches,  Methodist  and 
Baptist;  two  or  three  stores,  a  resident  physician — but  we  believe  not  yet  a  lawyer 
—bad  taste !  A  newspaper  was  seriously  thought  of  when  we  were  there.  There 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  hands  employed,  who  receive 
their  wages  monthly.  Their  appearance  is  healthy  and  happy,  upward  of  forty 
small  buildings  have  been  constructed  by  the  proprietor. 

The  private  mansion  at  Prattsville  is  a  splendid  structure,  with  beautiful 
neighboring  grounds.  A  fountain  plays,  and  various  shrubbery  is  scattered  around. 
Theprospect  fi*om  the  building  is  imposing. 

We  hare  not  mentioned  half  the  things  at  Prattsville  worthy  of  admiration — 
the  neatness,  the  system,  the  order,  the  extent.  A  single  power  working  every- 
thing—com, flour,  cotton,  saw,  and  every  other  mill — the  appended  blacksmithing 
and. carriage  establishments,  etc.,  etc. 

In  manners  the  proprietor  is  unostentatious — simple  and  republican  in  his  course 
(^life.  His  energies  are  indomitable,  and  his  industry  knows  no  impediment  or 
rmrds  no  toil.  Night  and  day  this  man  of  enterprise  may  be  found  at  his  post 
Toe  interior  of  his  mansion  is  adorned  with  a  large  hall  and  gallery  of  paiotings. 
Thus  are  not  the  arts  forgotten.  .A  splendid  picture  of  Rome  and  St.  Peters  adorns 
the  hall,  executed  by  our  townsman,  Geo.  Cook,  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Clay 
appears  as  large  as  life,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster 
will  be  procuxiki  to  adorn  and  illustrate  in  the  same  style  the  gallery. 

Pratuville  Ib  capable  of  employing  with  its  water  power,  30  000  spindles,  and 
according  to  the  estimate  of  its  proprietor,  $1  000,000  will  create  there  a  town  ot 
3500  inhabitants  and  give  employment  to  them. 

We  take  leave  of  this  interesting  place  with  regret,  our  memories  of  it  are 
so  lively.  May  every  fortune  attend  it  in  the  future !  We  hope  to  see  it  for  the 
South  a  great  manufacturing  Lowell,  and  to  see  many  such  Lowells  among  ua. 
Here  is  an  instance  already  of  an  immense  fortune  amassed  by  industry  and  en- 
ergy in  scarce  the  third  of  a  generation.    Who  will  imitate  the  example  ]* 


COmERCUL  AND    AGRIGUlTilSAL  STATISTICS. 

MAGNETIC    TELEGRAPH     EXTENSION    IN    THE     UNITED    STATES. 

It  is  common-place  in  our  era  of  the  World's  history  to  speak  of  the  advances 
of  science ;  and  we  shall  not  now  fall  into  the  error. 

During  our  excursions  at  the  North,  we  took  occasion  to  examine  into  the 
rationale  of  this  mysterious  operator — the  Telegraph.  The  agent  in  New  York 
manifested  particular  pleasure  in  introducing  us  to  everything;  at  which  we 
were  determined  to  manifest  as  little  surprise  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  best  phi- 
losophy now  is,  to  be  surprised  at  nothing. 

We  explained  the  telegraph  instrument  fully  in  our  number  for  February 
1846 ;  now  for  its  alphabet. 

TELEGRAPHIC    ALPHABET. 

.  —  A  ^~  .  .  .  B  ..  .  O  —  t  m  mJ  .  cj  *  —  .  h  —  —  .\jr  ....u  ••! 
-.  —  .J      — .  — K     — L M     — .N     ..O     P     ..  —  .a 

.•  .  K  ...O  •"*  ..  *■""  \J  ...  ^^  V  .  ^^  """  W  .  ^"~  .  .  A,  ..•».  I  mtf^^Ms 
.  ...  QE*  .  ^"~  ^^  .1  •  .  ^"~  .  .  *  ...  ^^  .  O  ....  ^"~  4  ^"~  ^"~  ~~"  O  .••.•«D 
'~'  —^  .  .  /     ■""  .  •  •  .  o     ^~  .  .  ■""  "    ^"^~"  0 

or  if  we  should  say, 

Commerce  is  King, 
we  yould  simplv  write^       f   ,       ' 

and  there  it  is,  as  plain  as  A  B  C. 

♦  For  mnny  of  the  particulars  of  this  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Pickett,  of  Al- 
abama.   Slight  errors  may  perhaps  have  crept  in,  in  unimportant  points. 
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TsLBORAPHic  Likes  Constructed  and  in  Operition. 

Prom  New  York  to  Boston, 360 

"  «♦         **  Albany  and  Buffalo 510 

«  '*         "  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 240 

"     Washington  to  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond, 170 

*'     Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  and  Zanesville, 465 

««  "  "  Pottsville, 100 

"     Buffalo  to  Montreal  (Canada),  via.  Lockport  and  Toronto, . .  650 

<*     Auburn,  Ithaca  and  Elmira,  N.  Y., 60 

"      Syracuse  and  Oswego  (side  lines), 35 

"     Boston  to  Portland  (Maine), 1580 

New  York  to  Fire  Island  (offing), 90 

Total,    S,G90 
Lines  under  Contract  and  in  Process. 


«( 


From  Richmond  to  New  Orleans  (about) 1050 

"     New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  to  Columbus 1200 

"     Buffalo  to  Mil  waukie, 700 

"     Cluebec  to  Halifax, 730 

"           "      "Montreal, IM 

**     Troy  to  Montreal, 180 

"     Rochester  to  Dansville, 47 

"           "         "  Medina, 43 

"     Hamilton  (Canada)  to  Detroit, 180 

»'     Portland  (Maine)to  Halifax, 550 

Total,    4,833 

We  are  in'^ebted  to  the  polite  agent  of  the  Boston  line,  in  New  York,  for  many 
interesting  particulars : 

August  7th,  a  communication  was  received  in  New  York  from  Montreal,  a 
distance  of  over  1100  miles — was  delivered,  an  answer  obtained,  and  its  receipt 
acknowledged  by  the  Montreal  operator  in  30  minutes  from  the  time  it  was  re- 
ceived in  New  York. 

On  the  New  York  and  Boston  line,  a  communication  was  sent  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  ordering  the  sale  of  50  shares  of  railroad  stock.  It  was  delivered,  ^he 
sale  made,  and  the  party  ordering  the  sale  had  returns  of  sale  and  price  at  which 
it  was  sold  placed  in  his  hands  in  12  minutes  from  the  time  he  leA  his  order  at  the 
New  York  office ! ! 

The  books  of  the  companies  and  statements  of  the  parties  to  the  operations, 
confirm  the  above  almost  incredible  instances  of  the  facilities  for  dispatch  in 
business  by  telegraph.  The  amount  of  business  done  on  all  these  lines  is  large, 
and  continually  increasing. 

On  the  New  York  and  Boston  line,  about  100  communications  per  day  are  sent 
each  way,  between  New  Yoik  !ind  Bostbn  ;  and  from  30  to  50  with  the  way  sta- 
tions, aside  trom  the  longihy  newspaper  dispatches. 

Communications  are  sent  and  rec  iveJ  as  rapidly  as  a  quick  penman  can  copy; 
and  a  system  of  abbreviations  introduced  on  some  of  the  lines,  enables  the  opera^ 
tor  to  write  faster  than  any  man  c:  n  copy. 

Every  day  afflirds  instances  of  the  advantages  which  our  business  men  derive 
from  the  use  of  the  telegraph.  Operations  are  made  in  o9i£  day  with  its  aid,  by 
repeated  communicatiuns,  which  could  not  be  done  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  by 
mail— enabling  them  to  make  purchases  and  sales  which  otherwise  would  be  of 
no  benefit  to  them,  in  conseouence  of  length  of  time  consumed  in  negotiation. 

On  those  lines  constructed  of  the  large  iron  wire  (now  being  generally  intro- 
dnced  on  all  lines),  communication  is  rendered  as  reliable  as  by  the  mails;  tiie 
wires  being  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  elements,  and  only  failing  when  mal- 
ice is  used  or  some  unavoidable  accident  occurs. 

The  Buffalo  and  New  Yoik  line  is  substituting  iron  for  copper  wire,  it  having 
been  originally  constructed  of  copper;  and  in  a  few  months  they  will  have  two 
iron  w'lrtt'i,  weighins:  380  pounds  to  the  mile,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 

The  New  York  and  Bjston  line  is  constructed  of  iron  wire,  weighing  ^pounds 
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10  the  mile ;  and  they  will  have  two  of  them  working  through  in  a  few  day»— the 
amoont  of  business  done  on  that  line  requiring  more  than  one  wire. 

The  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Waahineton  line  is  constructed  of  iron  wire, 
three  cords  twisted  together,  weighing  about  &0  pounds  to  the  mile.  Two  wina 
are  used  irom  New  York  to  Baltimore  on  this  line. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  little  consolation  to  us^  away  at  the  dii^tant  South,  that  our 
Aorthem  friends  are  not  to  hav^e  all  the  best  features  of  the  lightning  to  themselves, 
and  little  of  the  worse.  A  great  &*iUAern  line  to  New  Orleans  is  now  in  process 
of  construction.  In  our  travels  we  lound  the  posits  wherever  we  passed.  The 
capital  of  the  company  from  WaNhingion  to  New  Orleans  is  $275,000,  the  stock 
of  which  is  all  taken — the  distance  being  1340  mites.  That  portion  of  the  line 
between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  it  is  expected,  will  he  in  operation  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  whole  distance  through  by  l>t  January,  1848.  The  stutions  will  be 
Washington,  Greorgetown,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Petersbnrg, 
Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  Cheraw,  Camden,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Augusta,  Macon, 
Columbus,  Franklin,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans. 

The  Directors  are  Richard  Smith,  Raleigh;  Major  McRea,  Fayetteville; 
John  M.  Dessausure,  Camden  ;  Dr.  Sill,  Columbia ;  ,  Charleston ;  Ed- 
ward Thomas,  Augusta;  ,  Savannah;  Mr.  Alexander,  Macon;  John  G. 

Winter,  Columbus ;  Mr.  Pollard,  Montgomery ;  Mr.  Pope,  Mobile ;  U.  C.  Cam- 
mack,  W.  L.  Hodge,  J.  B.  Byrne,  U.  W.  Hill,  Wm.  Mure,  New  Orleans. 

T)rusU!es.—B.  B.  French,  W.  W.  Seaton,  D.  Gold,  Washington ;  N.  W.  HiU, 
Newt)i  leans. 

We  give  the  following  table  of  prices  upon  the  two  most  important  lines,  which 
are  much  higher  than  they  can  be  very  soon  made : 

Pbicrs  of  New  York  and  Boston  Telegraph. 

From  Boston,  or  from  New  York,  to  Worcestcr,  Springfield,  Hartford  or 
New  Haven,  or  from  either  station  intermediate  of  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
any  other  station  of  the  line,  25  cts.  for  the  first  ten  words  or  numbers^  exclusive 
of  address  and  signature ;  and  two  cents  for  every  additional  word  or  number. 
From  Boston  to  New  York  or  New  York  to  Boston,  Fifty  Cents  for  ihe,/M  <n» 
wards  or  nu^ibers^  and  Three  Cents  for  every  additional  word  or  number 

Prices  of  the  New  York  and  Washington  Telegraph  Line. 

For  every  ten  words,  not  exceeding  one  hundred^  exclusive  of  the  address  and 
directions : 

Prom  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 25 

"             "          "  Wilmington, 35 

"             "          "  Baltimore 50 

"             "          «'  Washington, 50 

"     Philadelphia  to  Wilmington, 10 

•'               "            •*  Baliimoie, 25 

«'               "            "Washington, 25    ^ 

"      Wilmington  "  Baltimore, 20 

"               "            "  Washington, 25 

"      Baltimore      "  Washington, — 

When  a  communication  exceeds  that  number,  the  price  on  all  words  exceeding 
one  hunt/red  J  will  be  reduced  one-third. 

Communications  destined  lor  any  place  beyond  the  termination  of  the  Tele- 
graph, will  be  faithfully  written  out  at  the  last  station  and  put  into  the  mail. 

AU  amtniuaLcaiions  must  be  pre-paid  al  the  station  from  whick  they  are  transmiUfd 
respeciiixty.  ^ 
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Abbott  Lawrcnce^s  Endottrmcnt. 
While  we  were  preparing  and  contributing  to  the  press  at  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  a  paper  !>howing  the  importance  of  introducing  statistics  and  commerck 
into  the  new  Universiiy  of  Louisiana  (sfcCominjrcial  Review,  June,  1847),  the 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  munificent  merchant  prince,  at  the  other  extremity 
01  the  Union  was  engaged  almost  at  the  very  moment  in  planning  and  devising 
a  Department  in  Harvard,  addressed  to  the  other  practical  pursuits  oi'  life,  viz., 
the  ARTS  and  manupactures  which  he  has  most  sumptuously  endowed.    Thwk  ^ 
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5.  Hunt's  Mkrchants'  Magazinr,  for  August.  This  eminently  valuable  work 
contaius  ita  usuai  quantum  ol' statistics.  Each  publication  constitutes  a  part  of  a 
great  whole,  and  we  imagine  no  enterprising  merchant  would  be  without  such  a 
library  of  intbrmation.  Statistics  cannot  be  rated  too  high.  Hitherto  they  hare 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  our  country.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  al- 
tered.   This  information  fur  every  section  ot  tne  Union  must  and  will  be  had. 

6.  Gayarre's  History  op  Louisiana  ;  Mrs.  Stewart's  translation.  We  have 
already  announced  this  Itirthcoming  work  in  a  previous  page  of  our  number,  and 
shall,  in  our  next,  offer  additional  extracts  from  some  of  the  last  chapters  relating 
to  the  cession  from  France  to  Spain,  replete  with  dramatic  and  thrilling  incident! 
The  original  official  correspondence  contained  in  these  volumes  (now  for  the 
first  time  brought  before  the  public),  of  the  early  French  governors  of  Louisiana, 
discloses  the  germ  of  Us  precarious  and  languid  colonial  existence,  and  leads,  at 
every  page,  to  a  comparison  with  \l>  present  vigorous  and  expansive  development, 
gratifying,  in  all  its  late  rapid  grad.itions  of  advancement,  to  the  feelings  oi  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist !  This  development,  embracing  all  nations  in  its  gen- 
erous effiirts,  is  now  rapidly  extending  its  influence  to  frontier  countries,  who.  by 
a  special  dispen.sation  of  Providence,  appear  destined  to  participate  in  tbt  advan- 
tages of  institutions  ameliorating  as  they  extend  the  condition  of  sufl*eriug  ho- 
manitv !  With  respect  to  this  work,  and  the  translation,  which  Mr.  Gayairft 
consider^  *'a  compliment  to  the  author  p(.>culiarly  flattering  and  gratilying  in  this 
case,  as  proceeding  from  a  lady  of  .^^uch  distinguished  literary  attainments  as  Mrs. 
Stewart,  and  to  which  the  public  expectation  has  been  greatly  raised  by  the 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  competent  judges,"  we  are  permitted,  moreover,  to 
ofier  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  that  accomplished  scholar  and  historical 
antiquarian,  Alfred  Hennen,  Gsij.,  Counselor  at  Law,  New  Orleans.  "1  hope 
you  will  persevere  in  your  translation  of  the  History  of  Louisiana,  by  Mr.  Gay- 
arre,  and  lavor  the  public,  in  the  English  language,  with  the  important  and  in- 
teresting documents  which  have  been  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  in  thai 
work  I  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  submit  a  large  portion  of  your  tran.Mation 
to  my  perusal ;  [  therefore  know  the  labor  you  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  you  have  executed  the  difficult  task  which  you  undertook,  and  in 
which  yo^  have  been  so  eminently  successful.  The  admirable  tact  you  have 
discovered,  whilst  adhering  sc^upuli>u^ly  to  the  sense  of  the  text,  in  adcipting  to 
classical  English  the  old  French  official  phraseology  of  the  colonial  governors,  ao 
various  in  style,  frequently  obscure  or  difl'use,  and  replete  with  obsolete  expres- 
sions  and  repetitions,  impart  to  your  translation,  remarkable  for  its  harinoniout 
elegance  and  purity  of  language,  all  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  an  original  pro- 
duction, entirely  devoid  of  Gallicisms!" 

7.  Report  op  thr  Commissioner  op  Patents  for  1847.  Mr.  Burke's  second 
valuable  contribution  has  just  reached  us.  Though  but  meagre  in  proportions, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-advised  parsimony  of  the  powers  at  Washmgion,  il  is 
yet  a  valuable  document. 

There  were,  in  184G,  1293  applications  for  patents;  number  of  caveats  filed, 
448;  patents  issued,  619;  patents  expired,  473;  income  of  office,  $39,000;  ex- 
penses, $33  700  41.  The  Patent  Fund  has  now  standing  to  its  credit  in  the 
Trea.surv,  ©I8t>,5a5  14. 

Tho  Commissioner  .suggests  many  modifications  and  improvements  of  the 
system.  What  he  states  m  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  government  collect- 
ing and  embrrtcing  the  various  .statistics  relating  to  the  agriculture  oi  thiscountrr, 
is  worthy  of  his  liberal  mind,  and  we  have,  upon  past  occasions,  dwell  upon  it, 
particularly  in  our  article  in  the  September  No.  Comm;>rcial  Review  for  184G. 

8.  Prock.kdings  op  the  State  Agricultural  Society  op  South  Carolina. 
We  are  indciited  to  A.  G.  Summer,  lt>q.,  thj  compiler,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society,  and  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature,  has  pub- 
lished a  volume,  and  a  supplement,  or  several  hundred  pages,  lor  a  copy. 

The  volume  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  of  kindred  a»- 
lociations.  with  the  various  reports,  speech('s,  addresses,  &c.,  which  have  been 
delivered  before  it  for  a  number  of  years  p;)st. 

The  supplement  contains  a  Memoir  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  the  Hoiu 
Whitmarsh  Seabrook;  Analysis  of  Rice  Straw,  by  Prof.  Shepherd  ;  and  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rice  Plant,  already  published  in  the  Review,  by  R.  F.  W.  AllatoD»  £iq. 
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<  Now  twili^t  dims  tfae-water't  flow, 
And  from  me  toww  tbe  beacon's  gkrw 
Waves  flickerinf  o^er  tbo  main.** 

SCULUB. 

Hx  who  has  yentared  out  upon  the  deep  ocean  and  heard  the  daah 
of  ita  breakerst  and  the  wild  revelry  of  the  stonna,  that  whistle,  artd 
whirl,  and  rage,  and  roar,  and  pile  up  mountains,  as  it  were,  to  the 
stars*  onlj  can  comprehend  the  true  poetry  of  the  light-housb.  Its 
star  on  the  horizon  gleams  o'er  the  water  and  tells  stale  of  home  and 
its  jojs  to  the  weather-beaten  mariner.  Who  has  ever  contemplated 
this  soft  lustre  at  evening,  or  at  midnight,  or  in  earlj  morning,  with- 
out blessing  its  mission  of  charity  and  knre  ? 

These  bacons  of  the  ocean  are  of  great  antiquity ;  men  have  eren 
imagined  that  the  Cyclops,  so  famous  m  classic  son?,  were  none  other 
than  the  keepers  of  light-houses,  or  perhaps  light-houses  themselrcfS 
metaphorically  personified.  This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
well-rememb«red  lines  of  the  Odyssey. 

Eivi^/uy  rpir  y^cf  It^oiXftovf  tMuuXaM,r^^X.  146. 

About  the  year  300  a.  c,  the  great  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  con- 
structed, the  wonder  of  all  antiquity ;  between  its  ponderous  legs  the 
*'  tallest  admiral"  of  the  times  could  sail,  and  its  great  height  simced 
as  a  beacon  for  distant  navigation. 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  was  a  tower  raised  to  a  loflty  altitude, 
and  supported  ever  upon  its  top  fires  sufficiently  larffe  and  high  to 
be  observed  forty  miles  across  the  deep.  The  tower  of  Corrunna  was 
also  a  famous  light-house  in  the  earliest  days  of  Ireland. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  lights  is  the  Tour  du  Cordoan, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  built  in  1^,  107  feet  h^ 

The  Eddystone  tower  is  equally  remarkable ;  it  was  eonstructed 
upon  the  rocks  near  Cornwall,  England,  as  early  as  1000,  but  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1755,  and  rebuilt  in  1750. 

But  space  does  not  allow  us  to  dwell  much  upon  obi**rvatiAq#  of 
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this  kind.  Our  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  light- 
houses and  systems  of  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  June  1846,  the  present  distinguished 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  those  arduous  duties  and  enterprises  which  have  given  character 
to  his  administration,  dispatched  Lieutenants  Thornton  A.  Jenkins 
and  Richard  Bache,  of  the  navy,  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting all  such  information  as  might  be  had  upon  the  systems  of  light- 
houses in  use.  A  previous  inspection  of  American  light-houses  had 
exhibited  the  most  striking  defects. 

Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Bache  were  instructed  to  report  upon : 

1.  The  organization  of  the  light-house  system  in  Enrope. 

5.  The  construction  of  light-houses. 

3.  The  lighting  apparatus. 

4.  Arrangement  for  securing  necessary  attendance  upon  the  lights — their  ex- 
penses and  efficiency. 

6.  The  classification,  construction,  cost,  and  modes  of  placing  buoys,  spindles, 
and  other  aids  to  navieation ;  manner  of  building,  fitting  up,  and  mooring  light- 
boats,  and  their  cost  of  maintenance ;  the  Mitchell  screw  pile,  &c.,  &c. 

In  June,  1846,  the  Report  of  these  gentlemen,  an  elaborate  work, 
accompanied  with  draughts,  designs,  &«.,  was  presented  to  Congress 
with  an  able  introduction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I.  The  light-houses  of  Great  Britain  are  of  two  classes — public 
general,  or  coast  lights ;  harbor,  or  local  lights ;  or  they  are  capable 
of  this  division :  Trinity  House  Light  Scotch  Light,  Irish  Liffht,  Lo- 
cal, or  Harbor  Light,  Colonial  Lights.  The  Irish  and  Scotcn  are  in 
charge  of  particular  boards  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  The  local,  or 
harbor,  except  those  of  Ireland,  are  individual  corporations ;  as,  the 
Screw  Pile  Light,  at  Fleetwood,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  etc. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Colonial  Lights.  The  whole  number  of  lights 
in  England  in  1846  was  909,  121  being  public  general,  29  floating, 
131  local,  28  harbor,  6lc,  Buoys,  beacons,  and  sea  marks,  are  in 
charge  of  the  respective  light-house  establishments. 

The  great  and  interesting  subject  of  notice  is  the  extensive  corpo- 
ration of  Trinity  House.  It  has  in  charge  all  the  public  lights  and 
buoys  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  also,  a  superintendence  over  all 
local,  or  harbor  lights  in  the  kingdom  ;  no  changes  among  which  can 
be  effected  without  its  consent.  It  consists  of  thirty-one  members, 
eleven  being  honorary  and  the  others  active,  viz. :  retired  captains  of 
the  commercial  marine,  &.c. ;  there  are  a  number  of  manager  brokers 
attached,  from  whom  vacancies  in  the  corporation  are  supplied.  The 
acting  members  have  several  committees  charged  with  specific  duties. 
Agents  are  appointed  by  the  board ;  superintendents  of  lights  are  ap- 
pointed over  districts,  each  being  furnished  with  a  vessel  for  visiting 
every  point,  and  they  report  quarterly  to  both  boards  the  most  mi- 
nute particulars.  A  civil  engineer  is  employed  for  draughting  all 
plans  and  directing  the  works  ;  and  a  scientific  man  to  experiment  in 
relation  to  combustibles,  lights  and  towers,  oils,  etc.,  etc.  The  cor« 
poration  have  immense  store-houses  for  supplies,  buoys,  anchors,  ca* 
bles,  chains,  oil,  etc. 

The  Lights  of  Liverpool,  as  we  before  stated,  is  a  corporation^ 
and  has  seven  houses  under  its  control-^sixty  buoys,  ten  land  bea* 
cons,  one  floating  bell,  etc.,  etc.    Of  the  houses,  Kock,  and  Point 
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are  noticed  partieularly.'  In  order  to  afford  the  speedieat  re- 
fie?  to  diatreaaed  veaaeb,  Liverpool  Bay  ia  divided  into  aqnarea  and 
Bombered ;  a  veaael  needing  aaaiatance  ia  immediately  tele^rraphed  by 
the  number  of  the  square  she  ia  in.  *'The  aunreyor  glancing  hia  eye 
upon  the  chart,  sees  at  once  the  position  of  the  vesael  in  diatreaa, 
judges  what  her  probable  wants  are,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
(rera  near  her,  and  dispatches  the  steamer  directly  for  £e  position  in*  * 
dioated,  d&c."    There  are  also  a  number  of  light-boats. 

The  ScoTTian  coasts  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
miasioArs  of  northern  lights.  They  are  twenty-five  in  number,  and 
taken  from  civil  life  without  compensation.  Fifty-one  local  liffhta 
are  under  the  control  and  management  of  trustees,  and  supported  by 
a  tax  upon  shipping.  There  is  an  engineer  charged  with  the  auper 
intendence  of  the  general  lighta. 

The  LIGHT-HOUSES  OF  IRELAND  are  under  charge  of  the  Ballaat 
Board  of  Dublin,  composed  of  twenty-two  members.  The  consent 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  new  light- 
houses, and  the  approval  of  the  London  Trinity  Board. 

The  light-house  department  of  Francs  ia  attached  to  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  A  central  board  of  eleven  distin- 
guished scientific  and  profeasional  men  haye  the  management  of  all 
ught-houaea,  dec.  There  ia  a  central  workshop  and  depot  in  Paris, 
for  all  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.  The  whole  expense  of  the  syste^n 
ia  defrayed  from  national  funds,  and  not  charged  upon  shipping. 

The  light-house  establishment  of  Holland  ia  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  department  of  marine.  Its  general  supers 
intendence  is  in  the  inspector-general  of  pilotage.  It  ia  supported 
by  duties  upon  commerce. 

There  is  but  one  liffht-house  belonging  to  the  government  of  Bel« 
eiUM,  viz. :  at  Ostend.    There  are  also  three  tide  and  two  harbor       •• 
lighte.  , 

The  general  board  of  customs  and  commerce,  at  Copenhagen, 
have  control  of  tiie  Denmark  lights.  The  establishment  is  support- 
ed by  light  or  sound  dues,  which  are  levied  upon  vessels  of  all  nationa 
passing  the  sound  and  belts. 

The  Prussian  lights  are  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  and  belong  to  the  division  of  commerce.  That  department 
of  the  government  decides  upon  the  erection  of  all  new  eatabliah- 
menta,  etc,  etc.    ^ 

The  lights  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  supported  by  duties 
opon  commerce;  while  those  of  Russia,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  are  maintained  by  the  national  treasury. 

II.  We  come  now  to  t?ie  construction  of  lig'ht'houses.  Those 
of  England  are  most  perfect  and  solid — the  old  being  of  cut-stone, 
the  new  of  hard  brick.  Economy  is  not  considered,  but  durability 
and  beauty.  The  Maplin  Sands  light  is  constructed  upon  Mitchell's 
Bcrew-pile,  **by  means  of  which,  and  by  those  means  alone,  founda- 
tions have  been  laid  in  sand-banks  covered  at  all  times  by  the  sea, 
and  on  which  liffht-houses  have  been  erected  which  have  now  en- 
dured, uninjured,  the  storms  and  casualties  of  many  winters.  The 
foundation  of  the  Maplin  light-house  waa  laid  aeven  yeara  ainoe^ 
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Dftmely,  in  the  suinmer  of  1898;  and  the  Fleetwood  light-house, 
which  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1839,  was  lighted  on  the 
0th  June,  1840,  upward  of  five  years  since ;  since  which  time,  with 
ihe  exception  of  a  little  paint,  we  understand  that  neither  house  has 
required  the  smallest  repair." 

Cast-iron  towers  are  being  gradually  introduced,  and  have  been 
built  at  Jamaica,  Bermuda  and  Ceylon.  **The  chief  alleged  advan- 
tages of  the  cast-iron  over  the  stone  and  brick  towers  are  these: 
cheapness,  facility  of  erection  in  any  place,  greater  strength  against 
vibrations  in  hurricanes,  freedom  from  injury  by  lightning  in  topical 
climates,  and  against  the  chances  of  earthquakes  or  fire.'' 

**  The  liffht-house  towers  of  France  are  constructed  in  the  most  sub* 
stantial  and  perfect  manner  possible,  without  there  being  any  appear- 
ance of  unnecessary  or  wasteful  expenditure.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  so  that  they  may  best 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  service.  Many  of  the  towers  are 
constructed  of  a  soft  stone  of  a  rather  peculiar  kind,  which  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  those  constructed  of 
that  material  are  lined  inside  with  brick,  leaving  a  sufficient  space 
between  the  interior  of  the  outer  wall  and  the  brick  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  thereby  securing  the  building  from  dampness* 
Hard  burnt  bricks  are  preferred  for  light-house  towers,  when  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  their  being  emploved,  particularly  in  fitting  up 
the  oil  apartments,  which  are  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
to  insure  as  equable  a  temperature  during  the  whole  year  as  may  be 
possible  to  attain.  The  keepers'  apartments  are  finished  and  fitted 
up  in  a  plain,  substantial,  and  economical  manner,  combining  all  the 
necessary  accommodation  and  comfort.  There  is  a  room  fitted  up, 
and  properly  furnished,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  engineer,  in- 
spector, or  other  person  authorized  to  make  official  visits  at  each 
light  station.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  secure  proper  ventilation  to 
the  towers  and  lanterns — all  the  necessary  fixtures  about  the  light- 
rooms,  lanterns,  apparatus,  &.c. — the  most  minute,  and  apparently 
unimportant  details  in  the  exterior  and  interior  arrangements ;  in 
short,  nothing  could  combine  greater  perfection  in  stability,  in  useful- 
ness, and  a  proper  economy,  than  is  perceptible  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  lighthouses  visited  by  us  on  the  coasts  of  France." 

In  Prussia  the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  stone.  In  1843  a  small  iron 
one  was  erected  at  Dantzic  for  a  harbor  light. 
^  III.  The  lighting'  Apparatus. — The  lights  o^ Trinity  Corpora- 
tion are  fixed,  revolving,  flashing,  colored,  double,  &.C.,  &lc.  The 
number  of  burners  varies  from  1  to  30.  The  reflectors  are  generally 
21 -inch  parabolas. 

'*  The  lanterns  and  lighting  apparatus  are  constructed  with  the  same 
regard  to  stability  and  durability  as  in  the  construction  and  fitments 
of  the  buildings ;  the  frames  for  the  lamps  and  reflectors  are  of  iron, 
very  solidly  fitted  together,  and  the  lamps  and  reflectors  so  securely 
placed  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  them  out  of  their 
proper  positions  ;  the  light-rooms  are  large,  and  of  good  height;  the 
glazing  is  ordinarily  of  thick  plate-glass,  of  30  inches  broMl  to  24 
inches  high,  set  into  coniposition  metal  frames,  and  the  roof  of  the 
lanterns  of  copper.     The  light-rooms  and  domes  of  the  lanterns  are 
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ivint^  wliit^  and  they  retein  their  cleanly  appearmeey  by  eare  and 
•Bocoasional  application  pf  soap  and  water,  for  a  considerable  lenath 
of  time ;  the  lanterns  are  free  from  smoke,  notwithstanding  the  dif* 
teent  methods  that  are  employed  to  produce  a  proper  ▼endhtion." 

**  The  material  for  burning  in  the  English  lighmouses  is  pure  **  mil* 
ter  hogged  sperm  oil."  The  results  of  the  experiments  to  test  the 
i^ue  of  different  gases  for  light*house  purposes,  have  not  been  satis* 
factory  to  the  Trinity  board,  or  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  their  intro« 
duction  into  any  of  the  lighthouses  under  its  control.  They  regard 
the  sperm  oil,  or  refined  rape  seed  (colza)  oil,  as  preferable  materi* 
als ;  the  latter  is  the  cheaper  in  England  ;  it  has  not,  however,  been 
generally  introduced.  In  fact,  the  determination  to  use  it  at  all  Is  of 
Tery  recent  date." 

Gas  is  used  in  local  lights  with  great  success*  The  same  is  true 
of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Allan  Sterenson,  in  his  report  to  the  House  of  Commonst 
says:  ** No  success  has  attended  any  attempt  to  render  the  Drum 
mond  light,  which  was  at  .that  time  a  subject  of  so  many  ezperimentSy 
at  all  applicable  to  light-house  purposes  ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 
one  has  erer  indieat^  the  direction  in  which  inquiry  might,  with  thie 
neatest  chance  of  success,  be  employed.  All  the  changes  that  have 
been  proposed  haye  consisted  in  burning  various  gases  under  certain 
modifying  circumstances ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  an 
increase  of  intensity  sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
light-houses  has  been  obtained.  Its  use  is  unquestionably  attended 
with  risk  of  irregular  exhibition  in  situations  so  remote  as  most  light- 
houses are ;  and  in  some  situations  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  (as  in 
the  Bell  Rock  and  Skerryrore),  and  also  in  all  revolving  lights  on  the 
reflecting  principle.  In  ordinary  weather  the  present  lights  are  seen 
as  far  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  allows ;  and  unless  a  light  pow;er- 
fnl  enough  for  the  penetration  of  a  fog  can  be  found,  I  see  no  indu<;e- 
ment  to  run  any  risk  as  to  the  due  and  regular  exhibition  of  the  light, 
for  the  sake  of  any  small  increase  of  its  intensity." 

**  The  lights  of  Ireland,  with  one  exception,  are  fitted  with  parabolic 
reflectors,  made  of  copper,  and  silver  plated,  generally  of  21  inches 
diameter,  although  some  are  larger.  The  burners  used  are  Argand* 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  constructed  on  the  last 
and  most  approved  plan.  The  number  of  reflectors  for  each  light- 
bouse  varies  from  1  to  27.  The  lamps  and  reflectors  are  made  at 
the  Soho  works,  Birmingham,  as  a  general  rule. 

**  At  present  there  is  but  one  dioptric  light  in  Ireland  ^at  St.  John's 
Point).  It  was  constructed  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Cookson. 
There  are  three  others  proposed  ;  one  to  be  placed  in  a  new  tower, 
and  the  other  two  in  old  towers.  The  dioptric  system  is  advocated 
by  the  engineer  upon  the  score  of  economy,  as  well  as  superiority 
of  liffht  produced. 

**  The  French  mechanical  lamp  is  employed  successfully  in  the  SU 
John's  light-house,  and  the  same  kind  of  lamp  will  be  used  in  the 
three  proposed  lights  when  ready  for  lighting.  Mr.  Halpin,  the 
assistant  inspector  (engineer),  does  not  approve  of  Mr.  Wilkin's 
catoptric  lamp  for  reflectors.     The  Argand  is  preferred  by  him. 

The  lanterns  are  of  iron,  with  strong,  though  not  thick  sashes : 
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with  glass  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ordinariljr  40  by  M 
inches.  The  best  plate-glass  is  used  only ;  and  the  fntmes  of  the 
lanterns  constructed  with  particular  reference  to  their  not  obstructing 
unnecessarily  the  light  by  being  too  heavy.  The  domes  are  of  cop- 
per ;  no  lightning  rods,  that  we  saw.  Particular  care  is  bestowed 
upon  the  ventilation  of  the  towers  and  lanterns ;  although,  as  yet. 
Dr.  Faraday's  tubes  have  not  been  introduced. 

There  are  only  five  modes  of  distinction  employed  in  Ireland,  viz. : 
fixed  white,  fixed  red,  revolving  white,  revolving  red  and  white,  and 
intermitting  lights. 

**  All  the  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  &.C.,  of  Ireland,  are  supported  by 
liffht  dues,  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  duties  are  one-quarter 
of  a  penny  per  ton  for  each  light  passed.  No  dues  are  levied  for 
buoys  and  beacons.  Harbor  lights,  being  under  the  management  of 
the  ballast  board,  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  public 
general  or  sea-coast  lights.  All  supplies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  fur- 
nished by  contract  The  contracts  are  entered  into  upon  sealed 
tenders,  notice  having  been  given  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  in 
the  newspapers,  of  the  articles  required.  The  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  annually  for  all  articles  for  the  ensuing  year.  Provisions, 
supplied  under  contract,  are  furnished  to  the  men  on  board  of  the 
light-vessels  in  addition  to  their  wages." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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VBOETABLE  PAINCIPLES — PROPERTIES  OF  CANE  SUGAR RE-A0BNT8 

MOLASSES,     TREACLE— CANE      JUICE SACCHARINE     MATTER 

ANALYSIS  OF    SUGAR  CANE,    VARIETIES  OF  SUGAR  MILLS MOTIVE 

POWERS,    ETC. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  its  juices  is  said  to  be  a  purely  chem- 
ical process,  and  of  consequence  most  perfectly  conducted  wherever 
science  prevails  the  most.  In  the  manufactories  of  the  metropolis  it 
will  be  found  in  a  much  higher  state  of  advance  than  in  colonial  work- 
houses and  estates,  however  extensive. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been  latterly  convinced  of  this,  and 
are  taking  those  steps  which  are  suggested.  The  extraordinary  ad- 
vance which  Louisiana  evinces,  speaks  volumes  for  this  better  spirit 

*  We  have  been  for  some  time  collecting  everything  that  could  be  had  upon  sugar  as 
cultivated  and  manufactured  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  published  many  able  articles 
from  different  sources  of  highest  character.  Iq  this  search  we  spare  no  pains,  intend- 
ing to  prosecute  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  We  have  sent  to  Europe  for  material,  and 
already  been  furnished  with  much  that  is  valuable  by  an  intelligent  corre^ondent  at 
London.  The  results  in  our  own  country  are  continually  forwarded  us.  Our  present 
article  is  the  first  of  a  scries  which  shall  embrace  everything.  We  believe  tliat  the 
sugar  planters  and  manufacturers  of  our  country  will  sustain  this  enterprise  and  labor, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  so  valuable  to  them.  We  beg  their  co-operation  and  corr»- 
•pondence  upon  tnis  subject.  As  wo  progress  plans  of  machinery  in  every  mode  ^ 
preparation  and  improvement  w^ill  be  pubnshea  without  regard  to  expense.  Our  pres- 
ent number  is  based  upon  the  valuable  work  of  Dr^  Evans,  about  to  be  published  in 
England,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us  in  advance,  by  a  friend  in  that  country. 
For  other  valuable  information  upon  sugar,  the  reader  will  refer  to  our  Review,  Vol.  1^ 
53.  54,  380 ;  II..  322,  212.  214,  267,  422 ;  Ul.,  118,  231,  233,  245,  580,  248,  269,  2SM,  2d9, 
ioi,  341,  376-^,  442;  IV.,  41,  128-136.  ^       '^ 
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Ber  libend  plants  pause  at  no  pains  or  expense ;  manj  of  them  are 
erer  engag^  in  prosecuting  their  experimental  researches ;  the  pro* 
gresa  is  continual,  and  the  effort  unremitting.  Were  it  not  inridions, 
we  could  call  by  name  many  of  these  planters ;  some  of  them  have 
sent  agents  to  Europe  to  examine  machinery  and  movements.  The 
expense  of  improvement  and  apparatus  is  the  last  consideration ;  the 
great  point  is  perfection. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen*  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  all  substances  produced  by  the  vital  action  of  plants.  Thus 
the  water  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  into  the  leaves,  as  sap,  to 
be  exhaled,  to  liberate  oxygen,  etc.,  thus  changing  its  character,  to 
return  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  contains  two  of  these  elements, 
**  All  the  proximate  principles  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  a 
j^ant,  are  formed  by  a  blending  together  of  their  elementary  bodies  in 
various  proportions." 

If  inany  of  these  compounds  nitrogen  be  present,  it  is  said  to  be  azo^ 
Hzed^  if  otherwise,  fwn*azotiieed.  Thus  dextrine,  starch  cellulose, 
lignin,  or  woody  fibre,  giims,  mucilage,  and  sugar ^  are  of  the  latter 
dass. 

But  sugar  is  also  a  product  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  thus,  the  sugar 
of  milk,  of  diseased  urine,  etc.  Vegetable  sugar  is  that  of  the  cane 
of  firuits,  of  manna,  etc«  The  glucose^  or  fruit  sugar,  is  uncrystal- 
ixable,  undergoes  rapid  vinous  fermentation,  and  has  a  peculiar  combi«  ^ 
nation  of  elements.  Mannite,  the  ingredient  of  manna,  is  contained 
in  the  juice  of  plants  in  New  South  Wales,  and  certain  sea-weeds^ 
does  not  ferment.  The  cane-sugar  consists  of  carbon,  12  atoms ;  hy- 
drogen, 10  atoms;  oxygen,  10  atoms;  and  1  atom  water.  Sugar- 
cane absorbs  readily  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  prob- 
ably^ the  sulphates.  Where  these  salts  abound  in  soib  the  sujrar  will 
poss'ess  purgative  qualities.  The  sodium,  or  common  salt,  mrms  a 
deliquescent  compound,  and  thus  the  difiiculty  of  crystalizing  sugar 
made  from  saline  soils. 

Cane  sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  many  grasses,  maize,  graiaea 
com,  roots  of  the  carrot,  beet,  &.c. ;  from  pumpkins  and  melons, 
from  the  sap  of  the  palm,  &.c.  When  pure,  it  is  solid,  transparent, 
and  colorless ;  crystals,  rhomboidal  prisms ;  but  subject  to  modifica- 
tion ;  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  \  at  boiling  point, 
sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  specific  gravity,  1600,  water  being  1000 ; 
at  300^  it  melts,  and  forms  an  uncrystalized  mass,  which,  on  a  much 
greater  application  of  heat,  becomes  uncrystalizable ;  at  500^  the  black 
substance  caramel  is  formed. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Lou- 

isana,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  is  of  the  following  chief  varieties : 

I.  Common  or  Creole  c^ne,  so  called  from  being  inUroduced  fh>m  the  new  world. 
8.  Yellow  Bourbon. 

3.  Yellow  Olaheile. 

4.  Otaheite,  with  purple  bands. 

5.  Purple  Otaheite. 

6.  Ribbon  cane. 

The  Muscovado  sugar  Is  all  such  as  contains  any  foreign  matters, 
is  silica,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  organic  matter,  potash  ; 
beiiiff  the  state  of  all  colonial  and  plantation  sugars. 

Molasses  is  the  mother  liquor  aAer  the  crystalization  of  cane  su- 
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It  couUioa  pure  sugar  aod  impurities.  Twenly  pounda  I 
wiana  moUfiBcs  gave  15  lbs.  oflhe  former,  and  6  oflbe  latter,  inc 
tug  water. 

.    Treacle  is  a  late  product  of  the  refinery  ;  ii  does  not  cryslalize ;  is 
I   vf  adark  brown  color  ;  specific  gravity,  1380-1400. 

The  plant  is  perennial.  The 
stem,  cut  horizontally,  is  shown 
in  figure  I,  and  when  eianiined 
by  a  raicroscope,  shows  a  scries 
of  hexagonal  cells,  formed  of 
delicate tissuesnd  closed  lateral- 
ly above  and  below,  each  being 
entirely  independent.  A  series 
of  vessels  inclosed  in  woody 
sheaths  is  also  found,  and  best 
shown  ^y  a  vertical  sectioa. 

Thus,  A  A,  jig.  3,  are  the  ves- 
sels ;  B  B,  the  cells;  the  former 
being  farmed  of  rings,  and  run- 
ning from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  of  the  joint,  forming  a 
lacework.  Here  are  situated 
the  knots.  The  eyes,  or  ger- 
~  minal  spots  of  the  plant  are 
j  found  here,  The  vessels  con- 
B  crude  sap  or  fluid ;  the 
:  a  solution  of  pure  sugar 
water.  Between  these 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  Con- 
tinual communication.  The 
sugar  cells  supply  nourishment 
to  the  rapidly  vegciaiing  cane, 
but  this  supply  is  discontinued 
on  maturity. 
Cane-juice  is  the  expressed  pro- 
duct of  crushed  cane,  andofcon- 
sequence,  consists  of  other  sub- 
stanres  besides  sugarand  water. 
It  is  first  opaque,  frothy,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  or  greyish ;  sweet 
taste  ;  add  rearlion  on  test-paper,  and  separable  by -filtration  into  a 
transparent  yellow  fluid,  and  a  dark  green  fecula.  This  fecula  or 
Bcttm,  when  separated  by  heat  and  lime,  consists  of  wax  7.5,  green 
matter  1.3,  albumen  and  wood  3.4,  bi-pbosphate  of  lime  0.5,  silica 
S.1,  and  water.  The  transparent  liquid  consisls  of  water,  sugar, 
raline  matters,  coloring  principles,  etc. 

The  experiments  of  Feligot  and  Evans  on  filtered  cane-juice 
prove — 

1.  Thai  cane-juice,  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  matter, 
when  its  water  is  evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, does  not  produce  crystals  of  sugar. 

2.  That  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  that  ofj 
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fcoOfauf  wster  for  the  povpoee  of  eonoentntioiiv  cryBtalintioii  of  • 
partv  bal  not  of  the  whole,  pf  its  suffar  takes  place. 

8.  That  on  the  addition  of  alconol  to  the  concentrated  ajrmpit 
neariy  the  whole  of  it  is  conyerted  into  a  solid  ciysteline  ina«i  on 
farther  evaporation. 

Filtered  cane-juice  at  rest  loses  its  transparency^  becomes  viscidt 
and  ferments.  Boiled  cane-juice  changes  with  great  rapidity  its 
chemical  character.  The.  casein  which  it  contains  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water ;  acidulated,  or  rendered  alkaline,  by  vegetable  acids  or 
potash,  soda,  or  lime,  not  in  excess,  the  casein  may  be  separated. 
Without  this  separation  crystalization  is  imperfect,  and  fermentation 
ensues.  Sulphurous  add,  on  a  base  of  zinc  or  lime,  will  prevent  the 
flatter  action,  but  ought  never  to  be  required.  The  saline  matter  of 
cane-juice  is  2  to  4  parts  in  1000. 

Dr.  Evans,,  writing  of  the  West  Indies,  says  :  ^*  There  are  lands 
on  which  the  canes  do  not  seem  to  ripen,  owing  to  the  saline  soil 
stimulating  too  large  a  growth,  and  preventing  a  deposit  of  sugar  in 
the  cells.  Drainage  is  a  chief  remedy  here.  1  A  luxuritot  vegetation 
followed  by  continued  drought,  checks  the  srowth^  end  the  plant 
shows  a  disposition,  as  it  u  called,  to  arrow.  This  drought  occurring 
when  the  canes  have  attained  ordinary  growth,  is  beneficial. 

The  evil  effects  of  draught  are  thus  explained  a 

In  consequence  of  injury  that  the  structure  of  the  stem  has  siif- 
fered,  the  liquid  contents  of  the  di&rent  organs  have  been  mingled, 
the  asotized  matters  have  acted  as  fermentamre  agents,  and  the  sugar, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  converted  into  gum,  glucose,  and  ladtlc 
acid,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  predominating  in  different  cases.* 

That  of  early  frost  The  frost  causes  an  expansion  of  the  fluids, 
and  a  rupture  of  the  organs  which  contain  them.  An  intermixture 
of  the  saccharine  and  nitrogenized  principles  consequently  ensues. 
Should  the  frost  continue,  no  evil  results  are  observed,  for  at  such  a 
temperature  catalysis  is  prevented ;  but  should  a  thaw  succeed,  the 
cane-juice  becomes  viscid  and  mucilaginous,  the  syrups  resulting 
from  it  will  not  crystalize,  and  the  only  use  to  which  they  can  be 
applied  is  that  of  distillation. 

TloNe  represerUmg  the  Specific  Chrtmbf  of  SoluUont  of  Sugtr  of  VMruna  strengtks. 


Specific 

Sqcv  in 

Specific 

Sufar  in 

Specifie 

Bngu  in 

Specifie 

SogviBJ 

1  Spedfie 

Smvia 

imvity. 

UOimrts. 

gnvitjr. 

lOOpaits. 

gimvitr- 

lOOpwta. 

gniTttsr. 

lOopuCi.H  gravftf. 

lOOpute. 

1000 

.00 

1057 

.14 

1118 

.36 

1187 

.48 

1863 

.56 

1004 

.01 

1063 

.15 

1123 

.89 

1193 

.43 

1366 

.57 

1068 

.02 

1066 

.16 

1186 

.30 

1199 

.44 

1873 

.58 

1013 

.03 

1069 

.17 

1133 

.31 

1204 

.45 

1379 

.59 

1016 

.04 

1073 

.18 

1137 

.38 

1309 

.46 

1364 

.60 

lOSO 

.05 

1077 

.19 

1143 

.33 

ldl5 

.47 

1369 

.61 

1034 

.06 

1061 

.80 

1147 

M 

1380 

.48 

1395 

.63 

10S8 

.07 

1065 

.81 

1158 

.35 

1835 

.49 

1301 

.63 

1038 

.06 

1090 

.82 

1157 

.36 

1330 

.50 

1307 

.64 

1036 

.09 

1095 

.33 

1168 

.37 

1335 

.61 

1313 

.65 

1040 

.10 

1100 

.84 

1167 

.38 

1341 

.53 

1317 

.60 

1045 

-.11 

1104 

.85 

1173 

.39  • 

1346 

.53 

1381 

.666 

1049 

.13 

1109 

.36 

1177 

.40 

1858 

.54 

•  •  •  • 

■  • 

M53 

.13 

1113 

.87 

1163 

.41 

1257 

J» 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

*  Dr,  Evaa*s  Treatiae  mi  SugBX,  pp.  62,  235. 
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TUfa  ^  Iki  DtntUt  a/  Batutumi  of  Sugar,  oaardtHg  te  Ue  St^  ef  BeammL 


X 

s 

""V" 

enCTifa. 

"T" 

Suiutal 

D»t^ 

Souik 

iknMitr 

1-1-n. 

iEei»n>. 

dooriH 

lOOIUB. 

.DiS 

s 

.144 

15 

.276 

22 

.406 

2B 

.541 

9 

.163 

16 

.394 

23 

.424 

30 

.560 

.063 

10 

.18-2 

n 

24 

.070 

11 

.200 

Ifi 

.334 

25 

.463 

33 

.601 

.0B7 

13 

.318 

19 

.353 

36 

.481 

33 

.622 

.104 

13 

.337 

30 

.370 

•n 

.500  • 

34 

.6*4 

.m 

14 

.256 

21 

.388 

2a 

-531 

36 

The  method  luudly  resorted  to  by  chemieta  for  ascertaining  the 
•mount  of  sugtu-  contained  in  a  giren  solution,  is  either  the  following 
or  one  closely  resembling  it.  Presuming  that  cane-juice  is  the  b%k- 
cfasrine  fluid  to  be  examined,  a  weighed  quantity  of  it  is  filtered,  and 
a  portion  of  rery  strong  alcohol,  equal  to  half  its  bulk,  is  added  to 
it ;  &  flocculent  precipitate  immediately  takes  place,  which  id  removed 
by  a  renewed  filtration.  The  liquid  is  then  [daced  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  into  which  is,  at  the  ssme  time,  introduced  a  vessel 
containing  a  quantity  of  perfectly  caustic  lime.  On  the  uir  being 
exhausted,  the  water,  in  conseauence  of  the  affinity  which  its  vapor 
md  the  lime  have  for  each  other,  a  evaporated,  while  the  alcohol 
remains.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  alcohol  be- 
comes too  BtroDg  to  retain  the  sugar  in  solution,  and  this  substance 
ii,  consequently,  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  washed 
in  strong  alcohol,  and,  having  been  carefully  dried,  it  may  be  weighed 
Mtd  its  amount  ascertained. 
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The  above  results  were  condensed  by  Prof  Shepard  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  results  of  Mr.  Stenhouae.     Prof  S.  remarks  : 

Nob.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  very  fine  full-grown  canes  from  Trinidad, 
consisting  of  stalks  and  leaves,  but  without  the  roots.  Nos.  b.  6,  and 
7  were  similar  canes  from  Berbice  ;  No.  8  from  Demarara ;  No.  0, 
of  fall-grown  canes,  but  with  few  leaves,  from  the  island  of  Grenada; 
No.  10  from  Trelawny,  Jamaica,  consisting  of  transparent  canes  in 
fiill  blossom,  grown  about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  manured  with 
attle  dung;  No.  11,  of  transparent  canes,  from  St  James',  Jamaica, 
growing  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Uie  sea,  being  old  ratooM, 
■nd  also  manured  with  cattle  dung ;  No.  12,  young,  transpar«nt 
anes  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sea,  and  manured  with  cattle 
dung,  guano,  and  marl. 

From  these  analyses,  it  appears  that  the  cane  for  successful  cuiti' 
ration  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  silicate  of  potsaaa,  and  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  phosphates.  Few  cultivated  plants,  ex- 
cept the  cerealia,  require  so  much.     Wheat,  or  any  of  the  cereals. 
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■tCBwarily  eanses  the  removal  of  a  portioii  of  the  valuable  inorganie 
eonatitaenta  of  the  aoU,  such  aa  the  alkalies,  phosphates,  d&e.,  whidh 
can  only  be  returned  to  it  indirectly ;  bat  wiu  sugar  the  ease  is  quite 
otherwise.  'Sugar  is  a  purely  organic  substance,  consisting  of  carbon 
and  the  elements  of  water,  aU  of  which  can  be  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  contains  neither  alkalies  nor  phosphates ;  so  that  if 
Che  ashes  of  the  canes  were  carefully  eollected  and  returned  to  the 
toil  in  an  available  statcfi  there  is  no  reason  why  cane  might  not  be 
grown  upon  the  same  lands  almost  indefinitely. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  wood  is  scarce,  the  crashed  canes  are 
employed  as  fuel,  under  the  coppers  of  the  boiling«house,  to  concen- 
trate the  syrup,  and  as  the  heat  required  is  great,  a  large  amount  of 
the  silica  and  the  alkalies  present  is  converted  into  a  hard,  insoluble 

£B8,  which,  in  this  form  oeing  useless,  is  thrown  away.  We  can, 
refore,  readily  understand  the  reason  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
their  sugar-lands,  and  the  comparatively  slow  wearing  out  of  those 
in  Louisiana,  where,  from  the  abundance  of  wood,  the  cane-trash  is 
never  thus  employed,  and  where,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  ingre- 
fients  of  the  cane,  the  soil  receives  fat  least  where  the  plantership  is 
what  it  ought  to  be)  the  almost  equadly  valuable  mineral  constiluents 
of  the  wood  itself. 

Having  examined  the  physiology  and  structure,  varieUea  and  chem- 
ical ingredients  of  cane,  the  next  step  will  be  to  determine  the  me- 
dianim  means  used  for  the  extraction  of  its  juices. 

The  fluid  contents  of  a  cane,  according  to  Evans,  contain  ninetff 
per  cent  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  stem. 

The  Sugar  Mill. — The  mode  of  expression  is  by  rollers.    M.  Du- 

fnz,  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  having  experimented  on 

die  canes  in  Ghiadaloupe,  found  tfie  quantity  of  juice  in  every  ICXUbs. 

crowed 

1.  Bj  mills  having  korizontal  rollers;  the  motive  power  iiot.stated SlSi  lbs. 

8.  Bj  mills;  motive  power,  steam 60.9  *< 

3.  By  mills ;  motive  powers,  wind  and  steam 69.3  <' 

4.  By  nulls  having  vertical  rollers 59.3  " 

&.  By  mills;  motive  power,  cattle 58.5  " 

6i  By  mills;  motive  power,  wind* 56.4  *' 

The  average  of  all  these  experiments  being  66  per  cent  only.  The 
mult  of  M.  Avequin  on  Louisiana  cane,  was  60  per  cent.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Jamaica  states  60  per  cent,  as  the  average  throughout 
Ihe  island  of  Martinique.  Dr.  Evans  ventures  47  per  cent  as  the 
lowest,  61  as  the  highest,  in  the  West  Indies.  A  mill  in  Madeira 
gave  47.6  and  70.2  of  juice. 

The  mill  was  a  small  one,  made  at  Aberdeen  about  two  years  pre- 
viously, on  the  ordinary  prindi^e,  with  horizontal  rollers,  and  the 
motive  power  was  cattle.  During  the  experiment  which  furnished 
the  last  and  largest  result,  die  rollers  were  braced  more  than  usually 
tight,  and  the  number  of  canes  introduced  at  a  time  were  five  or  six, 
being  the  utmost  that  the  strength  of  die  cattle  would  admit  of.  The 
canes  were  squeezed  once  only ;  indeed,  the  megass  was  too  much 
heerated  to  admit  of  its  being  passed  between  Uie  rollers  a  second 
thne  with  advantage. 

These  low  results,  Dr.  Evans  supposes,  would  compare  fovorably 

•  Dr.  Evans*  Trettise  on  Sugar,  p.  76. 
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with  those  taken  carefully  throughout  all  the  Briliah  coIonieB  fi 
following  aeasoDB : 
1.  Because  we  can  seaicel/  eipecl  lo  find  superiority,  or  even  equaliif,  where 

no  aitempM  have  been  made  to  obtain  il. 
3.  Thai  when  <re  are  igDorant  thai  a  deficiency  eiitls.  liule  paii»  will  be  be- 

3,  When,  iroa*  the  fore*  of  ciicumitancea,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  ob. 
tajoing  of  an  ahuodant  sunpl)-  of  mcgasa,  lo  serre  as  fuel  for  the  cunceDtracion 
of  the  caae-juicc  of  the  following  year,  than  I,  at  leaii,  have  ever  seen  evinced 
for  obtaining  a  full  and  adeqaate  supply  afjuice  for  the  present.* 

TTie  Hydraulic  Press. — This  has  been  proposed  to  aut»tilute  the 
mill,  and  introduced  into  Jomaica  and  St.  Vincent,  but  the  resulta 
are  not  yet  given.  It  was  even  suggested  that  tlie  canes,  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  dried,  be  forwurdod  lo  Europe  for  more  perfect  manu- 
facture. The  trial  from  Gnadaloupe  failed ;  'the  canes  undergoing 
in  the  passage  decomposilion. 

A  new  patent  for  extracting  juice  was  lately  taken  out  by  M.  Mi- 
chicl.  It  consists  in  cutting  uie  canes  into  thin  slices  and  submitting 
them  to  the  action  of  lime  and  water,  to  coagulate  and  render  insolu- 
ble their  nitroeenized  cunstituents.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  eiiracl 
the  whole  of  tbe  saccharine  matter.  Doubta  are  expressed  as  to  its 
practicability,  economy,  and  dispatch  for  large  estates. 

To  give  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  sugar-mill,  Dr.  Evans  sug- 
gests the  following  rules,  by  means  of  which  he  thinks  20  per  cent, 
more  of  juice  may  be  obtained  than  is  usually,  without  additional  cost. 

1.  The  rollers  should  be  made  to  approximate  as  closely  as  Ihe  work  which 
ihey  have  to  perform  will  admit  of.  In  mills,  in  which  the  rollers  observe  a 
vertical  direelion,  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  should  scarcely,  if  at 
aIl,eiCHd  1-4  of  an  iach,  whileadiiUnceofl-Coranincb  is  Ihe  most  thai  should 
be  allowed  between  [be  second  and  third.  When  they  are  placed  boritoaially, 
the  u^wr  one  ought  lo  observe  a  space  of  1-5  to  1-4  of  an  incK  from  the  two  tower. 
These  distances  can  never,  perhaps,  be  accurately  given  in  every  case,  bat  tte 
reanisite  degree  of  bracing  snoutil  always  be  strictly  attended  lo. 

S.  The  velocity  of  the  rollers  should  be  rendered  as  uniform  as  potsible,  not 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  muiive  power  but  hy  a  carefully  regulaied 
supply  of  canes. 

3.  The  canes  when  thrown  upon  Ihe  feediajf  board  should  bo  upon  Ihe  sstik 
plane,  and  never  soflered  lo  cross  each  other,  otherwise  the  motion  of  ihe  roUera 
will  be  checked,  and  the  canes  will  be  Bubmiiled  to  unequal  pressure. 

4.  The  meeass  abould  invariably  be  repassed  between  the  rollers,  so  as  to  ex- 
tract, as  much  as  posaible,  the  juice  which  still  remains  in  it. 

When  the  canes  are  rich,  and  their  juice  of  considerable  density,  ihe  megaai 
should  be  sprinkled  with  n  little  waier,  or,  where  it  is  practicable,  exposed  io  the 
tclion  of  steam  before  it  is  submiiied  lo  the  pressure-,  but  whea  the  canes  are 
lai^e,  green,  and  watery,  this  may  be  dispensed  with.t 

The  three-roller  mill  has  the  disadvantage  of  re-absorbing  a  part 
of  the  cane-juice  in  the  spongy  megass  and  a  loss  of  power.  Those 
with  five  rollers  have  been  used  in  Cuba,  Bourbon,  and  the  Mau- 
ritius, which  gave  70  per  cent.,  a  great  increase  of  motive  power  be- 
ing, however,  necessary.  Fovr-Toller  milts,  two  below  and  two 
•hove,  requiring  liitle  more  motiTe  power  than  the  three-roUer, 
have  given  TO  to  76  per  cent,  of  juice. 

The  motive  power  applied  lo  mills  is  animal,  wind,  water,  and 

steam.     In  many  of  the  English  colonies  mules  are  used,  but  are 

considered  bad  economy.     Wind  is  chiefly  applied  in   Barbado«S( 

with  its  nanal  advantages  and  diaadvantagea,      H'alcr  has 

n  SugHi,  p.  77,  t  Ihld.,  p.  6 


as  been  liUte^H 


of  all  economical  iiieciuuiic«l  motioti. 

HanA  obtained,  the  juice  in  the  deo^d  quantitfwt  the  pracwa  lo 
which  U  i»  submitted  in  cotme  of  mansfiHJtnrer  will  be  aeen  in  odur 
1  of  our  aeriee. 


'  ■  —  '"  Art.  m^THE  fiRilN  AND  PtOCE  TEADB. 

Thk  eloae  of  the  commercial  year,  conunencing  on  the  lat  Sep 
tetnber,  1846,  and  ending  on  the  31st  August,  1847,  with  the  aacef- 
tained  prospects  of  the  crops  of  grain  for  the  preaeot  year,  rcnden 
this  a  favorable  lime  to  review  the  results  of  the  grain  and  flour  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  the  past  year,  and  enables  us  (o  form  some 
opinion  of  the  prospecla  of  the  same  for  the  year  on  which  we  hare 
entered.  Our  object  will  be  principally  to  notice  the  great  staple 
grains  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  and  their  products  of  Hour  and 
meal,  the  quantity  of  other  breadstulTs  exported  from  thia  country 
being  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  accounts  of  exports  of  produce  from  the  different  porta  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries,  are  not  yet  made  up  in  full  to  the 
lit  of  September,  1847,  but  the  following  table  is  so  nearly  complete, 
embracing,  within  a  few  days,  the  exports  from  the  principal  porta 
for  the  past  year,  that  we  adopt  it.* 
Ezporli  of  Fleur,  Indian  M^ai,  Whiai,  aiui  Indita  Corn  from  the  principal  peril 

of  the  Oiiiid  Slaba  U>  fonign  cout<Jria,/r<m  Scplcmbtr  1,  1S46,  to  VKtaUsldatn 

nuivedtU  Ntta  York,  up  to  Sepi™icr  1, 1847. 

New  YorCwAugnalM §!ti^,'l66...^:!^."°^..?a^]B7B^. 

loAuguatlO 377,177 

New  Orleans,  July  31 1,051.474....  69.404....1,0»,S74.... 5,070.494 

Philidelphia,  AugiuC  13 500,944. .. .313,560. ...    663,083....  1,409.790 

Bsliimore,  August  7 653^76, ...  97.148. ...    183,090..  ..1,715,640 

Bosliin,  Aususl  10 145,625....  30,869...      15,173....    583,697 

Norfullt  39,014....    9,018 1,999,088 

Richmond  and Pelersburg 49,100....     4,105 37, tM 

Aleiandria 18JJ45....     1.244....     23,542....      97,5k 

Wllmingioo,  Del 420....  47,317 8^ 

Nevark.  N.J 91,...     3,043 SIS 

Charleston,  8.  C 747 6,333....      7I,«4» 

8*vami»li IJ07....      SM TftOTO 

Mobile 1,571 U»l* 

Apalaehicola 40.000 

Oardiaer,  Me. 600.... 


chicapiinL...; ...;.„; ...;...  ....  ....  ....  ....   i8,6og.. 


Clerehnd,  Ohio 94,449.. 


Total 4,&99,739.. ..945,039. ...5,066,834. ..17,779,815 

By  dtanging  the  floKr  and  meal  into  buiheli,  allowing  6  buheb 
of  iriieU  lo  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  4  buahela  of  Indian  corn  to  a  barrel 
of  meai,  end  adding  the  aune  to  the  wheat  and  com,  we  here  the 
following  renilta : 

'_     bpMti  of  wbeat 28,063,879  bmheU. 

Ezponaof  rodJao  com 31,059,971       " 

*  To  SmL  1,  lb*  vrattM  fVom  Cbnrteaton  w«re  1G1,T04  bu^  com,  2,187  bub. 
whsaL  3,000  bbU.  Aonr,  46  btda.  neil ;  from  New  Orleana  lo  Aug.  27  fltur,  l,08Un 
kbta.  I  wWl,  SBfOi  Mdu;  com,  2,222^39  uekL  >^  * 
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The  estiiDBtetl  value  of  the  %bove  exports  is  u  follows : 

Flour 4,599,TS9barreU....9S6  00 837,598,374    ' 

Indian  nfeal M5.039  barrels ....  a    325 3,071.378 

Wheal S,0(»,334  bush O    1  35 6,33I,&7S   * 

Indian  CDTD 17,273,815  bush 9       SO 13,8id,9&3 


Tolal 850,819,574 

The  following  comparative  luble  of  exports  from  theUniled  Slatea 
K'to  forei^  countries,  of  the  same  arttclce  of  brcadstuffa  for  the  pre- 
^  vious  ten  years,  divided  into  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  shows 
"  t  great  increase  in  the  trade  for  the  last  year: 


^  rSqitembu  31 


lta7. . 


.    318,719 15U.43& 

448.161 171.843 

,    923,151 165,673 

,1.897.601 306,063 

1,515.817 233.284.-.-. 


17.303 «51,*76 

6.291 173,311 

96,325 163,306 

!,7}0,860 574,379 

868,585 535.7S7 


Tuial,  first  period.. 


I  Jfcpt 

I  Time 


03,349 935,397 2,709,364....  1,595,9C 

..909,199 817,958.-..  600,3( 


i«mber30,  1843 1,383,603.. 

30,ll^{9inontbs}....  841,474.. 

'   1844 1,438,574 347,883 558,917....  885,383 

'   1S4S 1,195,330 268,030 389,716....  840,ISI 

'   1846 3,389,476 398,190 1,613,795..-.  1,896,068 


Total,  Mcond  period . .  - .  7,04 


1,199,365 3,693,071. ...4,373,891 


Flour 831,418999--. 

Wheat 2,637,886.... 

Indian  corn  and  meal 4,614,468 


LboSH 


Total 838,671,353....  $44,594,014-..-  a63,065,361 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  at 
staples  for  the  last  year,  exceeds  the  tolal  value  of  the  same  for  either 
of  the  above  periods  of  about  5  years  each;  and  the  value  of  the  In- 
dian corn  and  meal  exported  the  past  year,  exceeds  the  total  value 
of  the  same  exported  for  ten  years  previous,  by  about  eight  millions 
of  dollars. 

If'we  take  the  annual  average  of  exports  of  the  same  staples  from 
Beptember  30.  1837,  to  June  30,  1846,  colling  the  same  a  period  of 
ten  years  (which  is  near  enough  for  our  purpose),  and  compitrc  these 
averages  with  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  in  September,  1&17, 
we  have  the  following  result ; 

Flour,  barrels 41^9,729 1,315,170 3,3144,559        m 

Whttal,  bushels 5,065.234 640,143 4,425,091   -jM 

Indian  earn,  biuhels 17,3T3,81& 596,950 16,67S,8G&  ^M 

Indian  Meal 945,039 213,455 731,684  ^M 

*■  Talue  of  Flour 837.598,374.. ..«6,638,417.... $90,959,957    ^ 

"        Wheal 6,331,573....      633.776....     5,697,796 

"       Indianeomandmea!,  16,889,638....    1,054,343....    15,835,386 


Total 850,819,574. ...88,336,535... .8^,493,089 

The  foregoing  atatements  show  that  the  exports  of  flour,  wl 
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Indian  corn,  and  meal^  for  the  commercial  year  just  ckMed,  exceed  in 
ralue  the  annual  average  e^cports  of.  the  same  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
preyionst  by  about  forty^two  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  be  notited 
that  the  exports  from  New  Orleans  for  the  month  of  August,,  and 
from  various  .ether  ports  for  a  part  of  the  same  month,  or  for  a  longer 
period,  are  to  be  added  to  the  statement  for  the  last  year,  which  will 
swell  die  increase  beyond  the  annual  average  to  a  larger  amount  than 
we  have  assumed.  It  is  probable  also  that  a  considerable  amount 
will  be  added  to  the  exports  of  last  year»  for  shipments  of  flour  and 
grain  sent  to  Europe  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Detroit  and  other 
ports  on  the  lakes. 

The  destination  of  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn  and  meal,  for  thie  two 
last  years,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  principally  to  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  where  have  been  our  prin- 
cipal foreign  markets  for  flour  from  1800  to  1840. 

The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  destination  of  wheat  flour  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  for  two  periods,  namely,  from  1800  to 
1814  inclusive,  and  from  1815  to  1840,  viz: 

For  ISjrean  (1800—14).  For asreara  (lSl»-HiQ>. 

British  Noith  America 3^,317  barrels 2,873,348  baridsp 

Westlndies 6,977,716  "  10,016,563  " 

SoQihAmerica 5,307.607  " 

Great  BriUin  and  Ireland...  1,681,296  **  4,103;205  ** 

France 36,713  ««  347,896  « 

Spain  and  Portugal 4,154,131  «  567,421  « 

Other  ports  of  Europe 1    147,506  **  642.028  « 

Asia..... 167,431  « 

Africa 82;087  «*     . 

Uncertain 1,094,957  "  206,350  " 

The  large  exports  to  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  first  period* 
were  principally  owing  to  the  wars  in  the  Peninsula.  The  sup|^j 
of  the  allied  British  and  Spanish  armies  created  a  great  demand  for 
American  flour,  which  caused  shipments  to  be  made  from  the  United 
States  from  1810  to  1813,  and  sustained  high  prices  in  this  country. 

The  annual  average  shipments  continue  about  the  same  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  of  1812,  viz.:  nearly 
400,000  barrels — while  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  annual  average 
quantity  shipped  was  125,419  barrels  previous  to  1815,  and  1579815 
barrels  from  the  peace  to  1840.  From  the  latter  year  to  IQ^t  onr 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  that  kingdom  greatly  increased,  and 
for  the  year  1847,  of  course,  much  exceed  our  exports  of  those  sta- 
ples to  all  other  parts  of  the  world  combined. 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  British  Corn  Law,  our  best  and  prin- 
cipal trade  with  Great  Britain  was  through  Canada.  For  seven  yean 
previous  to  1846,  we  sent  into  Canada  12,586,892  bushels  of  wheat 
(reducing  the  flour  to  wheat),  while  our  direct  trade  to  England,  at 
the  same  time,  amounted  to  only  7,764,588  bushels. 

The  exports  from  New  York  of  breadstuffs  other  than  floor* 
wheat,  Indian  corn  and  meal,  from  Sept.  1.  1846,  to  July  31,  1847 
(being  eleven  months),  have  been  so  much  larger  than  usual,  that  we 
subjoin  them,  as  follows : 

Rye  flour 21,028  barrels. 

Rye 993,869  bashelB. 

Barley 291,14a       " 
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Fbm  and  Bcaiti 177,488  bntbels. 

Oab 416.1*7       " 

Bi««d 60.498  barrel*. 

CEOF  OF  WHKAT  AND  IMDIAN  COKN  IM  THE  DNITBD  STATES. 

The  IbsI  annual  estimate  of  the  cropa  of  the  United  States  wu 
mailv  at  the  Paient  office,  for  the  year  IB46.  It  is  known  that  the 
CTU)M  of  grain  for  1&16  were  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  yeu 
previous,  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  forming  a  calculation  on  the 


The  following  are  the  eBtimales  of  t)ie  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
with  regard  to  tne  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  for  1846.  We 
hare  divided  the  United  States  into  two  geclions — the  first,  embrac- 
ing the  Atlantic  Slates  nnd  Michigan  (as  the  markets  of  the  latter  are 
principal!)-  obtained  via  the  Hudson  nver  and  the  St.  Lawrence) — 
the  second,  embracing  the  Valley  of  the  Misstasippi,  excluding  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New  York: 


Easr; 


NmliCuoliH- 


lUal-Aitaiiiicaii 


The  above  estimates  appear  to  us  to  be  overrated  in  some  in- 
stances, and  underrated  in  others.  If  we  assume  the  aggregate, 
however,  to  be  about  the  total  amount  of  the  crop  of  I8t5,  Hntl  add 
a  small  increase  for  that  of  1S16,  we  may  take  the  wheat  crop  of 
1&I6  at  1 10  millions,  and  that  of  Indian  corn  at  460  millions  of  bush- 
els.* On  this  basis  it  appears  (hat  our  exports  to  forci^  countries, 
fur  the  year  ending  Sept.  I,  I847|  amounted  in  quantity  to  about 
Si5  per  tent,  on  the  crop  of  wheat,  and  less  than  6  per  cent  on  thf 
crop  of  Indian  com. 

Willi  regard  to  the  crops  of  the  present  year,  the  accounts  received 
from  all  ouortcrs  of  the  United  States  justify  the  belief  that  the  har- 
vests, boll)  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  will  be  more  ahund.-int  than 
those  of  liiHl  year.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  lo  estimate  un  addition 
of  15  per  rent,  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  over  that  of  I84fl, 
ind  30  percent  on  ihe  crop  of  Indian  corn,  makingabout  130,000,000 
buihelti  of  the  former,  and  600,000,000  bushrls  of  the  latter, 

Hliould  Ihe  expectations  of  these  increased  quantities  be  realized 
with  roganl  to  these  important  staples,  and  the  promise  of  abundant 
hkrveats  111  Rurupe  be  also  realized,  thus  cutting  off  a  large  propor- 
tion uf  the  great  demand  from  abroad,  which  has  stimulated  and  sus- 
iilon  of  10  per  wot.  being 


"fi? 
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tabled  ]»ioes  for-  nearly  a  year  past,  it  woidd  seem  reasonable  l» 
calculate  on  armuch  lower  range  of  prices  for  grain  of  aH  kinds  tlm 
onr  fanners  hare  been  (avor^  with  during  the  recent  famine  in 
Eorope.  A  moderate  cointietition,  however,  from  abroad  in  the  di*^ 
mand  for  bread-stuffs,  may  enable  them  to  become  sensible  of  tbe 
▼aloe  of  the  home  market. 

The  importance  of  the  home  market  for  the  q^umption  of  the 
grain  crops  is  shown  by  the  following  estimate  Ifiade  some  yeaiv 
since  in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial jQl4t». with. regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  wheat  crop  of  1840,  to  wh^Sk  we  add  a  similar  calcqllN' 
tion  respecting  the  crop  of  1846: 

.1840.  1846. 

Biwhels.  Boahela. 

Estimated  wheat  crop ..80,000000 110,000000 

U»ed  for  seed,  starch,  Ac.  7,750,000 10,000.000 

Consumed  for  food  in  the  U.  3 60,950,000 73000,000. 

Exported  to  foreign  countries ...11,300,000..:.....  28,000,000 

Of  the  Indian  com  crop  of  1846,  we  estimate  that  the  460  mil* 
Hon  bushels  raised  will  hsre  been  thus  disposed  of: 

Exported  to  foreign  countries ^ 32,000,000  boshela. 

Sold  to  and  co^samed  by  noo-producers 100,000,000     **' 

Consumed  on  the  farms  and  {nantatioos  of  the  producers  fox 

hiiotan  and  aaimal  (ood,  seed,  &c. 338,000,000     ** 


Total 


.460,000,000 


« 


A  calculation  made,  however,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Commercial 
List,  for  the  last  season,  we  admit,  is  hot  By  any  means  a  fair  one* 
The  foreign  demand  has  increased  beyond  measure  more  than  the 
home,  from  the  absolute  destitution  in  Europe  and  failure  of  accus- 
tomed supplies.  High  prices  at  home,  too,  would  operate  to  check* 
consumption.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
two  demands,  that  the  one  originating  at  home  must  be  many  times. 
the  greater  of  the  two,  though  at  the  same  time  the  foreign  may 
give  character  to  prices,  and  in  general  does. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  export  of  Indian  com  from  the 
United  States  for  57  years: 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  CORN  AND  CORN  MEAL  FROM  THE  UNITBD 

STATES  FROM  1791  TO  1847. 


T«v.                 BttihebCarn.           Sbb.  Cora  MeaL 
1791 .IJ13,2I4 351,695 

1792 1,964,973 263,405 

1793 1,233,768 189,715 

1794 :.. 1,605,977 241,570 

1795 1,935,345 512,445 

1796 1,173,552 546.286 

1797 804.922 254,799 

1798 ...1,218  231 211,694 

1799 1,200,492 231,326 

1800. 1,694,327 338,108 

1801 1,768,162 919,353 

1802 1.633,283 266,816 

188S 2,079,668 133,606 

1804 1,944,873 111,327 

1805 861,501 116,131 

180e 1,064,263 108,342 

1807 l,«8,7Sl 136,466 


Year.  Biubelt  ConL       Bhb.  Com  MmI' 

1808 249,538... 30|i3 

1809 523,049 57,266 

1810 MM,252 86,744 

1811 2i7W850 147,«6 

1812 2,039999 90,810 

1813 1,486,970 52,521 

1814 61,284 26,438 

1815t 830516 73,634 

1816 1 ,077,614 89, 1 19 

1817 387,454 106,761 

1818 1,675,190 120,0» 

1819 1,086,762 Idb^ 

1820 533,741 I46,3ir 

1821 607,277 131,660 

1822 509.098 148,«8 

1823 749,034 141,501 

1824 739,297 Ifi^TSU 
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Buriieb  Corn.        Bbb.  Corn  Meal 

1825 869,644 187,225 

1836 505,381 .168,652 

1827 978,664 131,041 

1828 70.492 174,639 

1829 897,656 173,775 

.1830 444,109 145.301 

1831 571,312 207,604 

1832 451,230 146,710 

1833 437,174 146,678 

1834 303,449..: 149,609 

1835 755,781 166,782 

1836 134,791 140,917 


Year.       BiukeUCom.    Bbk.ConiBfnL 

1«37 ,.  151,276 159,435 

1838 172,321 171,843 

1839 162,306 165,072 

1840 574,279 206,063 

1841 535,727 232.284 

iai2 600,308 209,190 

1843 672,608 174,254 

1844 825,282 247,fc«a 

1645 840,184 269,030 

1846 1,826,068 298,790 

1847 17,272,815 945,039 


Art  ITr-INTBBCWIMnNICATION  BETWEEN  TEE  ATIASTIC  AND  PACIFIC 

OCEANS. 

The  foIlowiDg  letter  we  publish  without  comiAent.  It  is  proper  that  either  side 
be  heard  in  all  matters,  and  that  all  the  facts  of  a  case  be  elicited.  The  interests 
of  truth  are  ever  subserved  in  the  conflict  of  opposing  statements.  The  subject 
discussed,  in  any  view  of  it,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
It  has  risen  in  dignity  and  importance.  We  cherish  no  rival  schemes.  It  be- 
longs  to  the  whole  country  to  reach  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  the  best  way  to  attain 
this  end  we  will  advocate.  The  paper  we  now  present  is  an  able  one.  The  sta- 
tistics have  been  collected  and  embodied  with  great  care.  We  earnestly  invite 
attention  to  the  whole  subject,  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  decide  for  them- 
selves.   All  may  comprehend  it  without  difficulty. — Editor. 

Dear  Sir — An  article  in  your  estimable  Review  for  July,  from 
Professor  Forshey^  of  Louisiana,  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific,  seems  to  call  for  some  remarks  from  me,  as  it  directly 
alludes  to  and  compares  my  project  with  one  far  a  more  Southern 
route. 

When  I  first  gave  my  undivided  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication across  our  continent,  and  long  before  my  proposition  of 
1844  was  made  public,  I  examined  the  whole  continent,  as  far  as  its 
topography  was  known,  from  Panama  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 

First.  It  appeared  that  the  more  narrow  points,  the  shortest  dis- 
tance across,  would  be  the  most  desirable,  therefore  Panama  and  all 
the  Isthmus  of  Mexico  claimed  my  attention.  The  first  object  in 
such  a  work  being  to  change  the  route  for  the  commerce  'of  Europe 
with  Asia  so  as  to  benefit  ourselves,  on  examination,  I  found  it 
could  not  be  done  here :  because,  if  a  ship  canal  were  constructed 
anywhere  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  tunnel  through  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  practicability  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  and  under  any 
circumstances  at  an  enormous  expenditure,  probably  doubling  any, 
the  highest  estimate  yet  made.  A  railroad  could  not  answer,  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  on  either  side,  nor  on  the  entire  Gulf 
coast,  to  form  suitable  harbors  for  ports  of  depot ;  because  the  moun- 
tain torrents  in  the  rainy  season  would  be  likely  to  sweep  away  the 
work  or  render  it  useless ;  because  the  climate  is  such  that  popula- 
tion could  not  be  sustained  either  to  build  the  work  or  to  carry  on  the 
commerce,  make  the  transhipments,  6lc,^  6lc.  ;  because  the  expenses  of 
fiieh  commerce  would  be  greatly  increased  beyond  what  they  now  are> 
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tad  beeaose  the  time  and  distance  would  be  increased,  as,  tor  iAstanea^ 
take  the  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua : 

Prom  London  to  Valparaiso,  throng  the  proposed  canal  to  Realijo.  .5,478  milasL 
Tbence  to  Valparaiso v ;. 8,500    " 

From  London  to  Valparaiso  aromid  the  Cape '. 9,400    ** 

Diiierenee  in  faror  of  canal,  which  would  not  change  route. . . . .!    422    <* 

From  Sidney  to  England,  via  proposed  canal. '. v. 14,848    *' 

"        via  Cape  Horn 13,848    «* 


it       «( 


Against calial :....  1,000    ** 

From  Canton  to  England,  via  canal  S.  W.  M 15,558    " 

**       **  "         Tia  Cape  Good  Hope 14,940    « 
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Against  canal >. 1 618    " 

From  London  to  Singapore,  via  canal  N.-E.  M. 16,578    ** 

"        ••  "  via  Cape  Good  Hbpe 14,390    « 

Against  canal 1 2,328    *' 

Commeiit  is  unnecessary. 

This  abandoned,  I  followed  up  the  continent.  I  did  not  consider 
the  difficulties  of  getting  a  right  of  way  through  Mexico  as  an  im- 
pediment, because  interest  always  governs ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  any  place  for  a  route  on  all  the  continent,  above  the 
Isthmus  and  below  42^^  north  latitude,  where  a  passage  can  be  had 
short  of  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet,  and  I  did  and  do  consider 
any  route  off  from  our  territory  an  insurmountable  objection.  Any 
Southern  route  must  be  subject  to  almost  or  quite  insurmountable 
difficulties,  from  immense  soft  bottom  lands,  impossibility  of  bridging 
streams,  and  the  constant  yearly  flooding  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  all 
the  streams  to  be  crossed,  which  would  destroy  any  railroad  and  ita 
operation. 

These  are  difficulties  which  must  stare  any  engineer  full  in  the 
face,  and  there  is  no  way  to  overcome  them.  Then,  as  to  climate, 
the  same  insurmountable  difficulties  as  across  the  Isthmus.  Can 
commerce  be  carried  on  through  Louisiana  and  Texas,  except  in  the 
winter  months  ?  and  would  Mazatlan,  23i°  north  latitude,  worse  even 
than  at  7^  or  10^  in  climate,  from  its  position  and  country,*  answer 
for  the  great  emporium  for  ail  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  all 
Asia?  And  can  our  animal  and  vegetable  products  be  carried  in 
safety  through  such  a  climate?  Could  we  by  such  a  route  expect  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  vast  markets  of  Japan,  of  China  and  of  all  Asia, 
which  would  be  opened  to  us  by  a  proper  route  across  our  continent? 
My  own  experience  in  such  climates  tells  me  we  could  not;  and  the 
distance  from  Europe  could  not  be  shortened  by  this  route  sufficient- 
ly to  force  a  change,  as  will  be  seen — 

From  London  to  Charleston,  909  long.,  each  47  miles 3,760  miles.. 

Prom  Charleston  to  Mazatlan,  Mr.  Forshey's  ronte 2,170    " 

Prom  Mazatlan  to  Canton,  140^  long.,  which  on  this  parallel  of  the 
globe  with  cnrrents  and  trades,  may  be  estimated  at  60  miles  each,  8,400    " 

*  Its  eoast  Is  snMect  to  periodica]  gales,,  so  severe  as  to  render  it  eztiemely  danfer- 
ott^  if  Bit  Impoasiolc^  of  access  at  certain  timesi 
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Subject,  certainly,  to  not  less  than  1  cent  per  ton  weight  per  mile,  on 
^170  miles,  is  $21  70  or  910  85  per  ton  measurement  of  teas,  or  the 
like  merchandise;  subject  to  transhipment  at  Charleston,  tranship- 
ment or  ferriage  across  the  Mississippi,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  other 
streams  which  cannot  be  bridged,  and  we  see  we  gain  in  distance  from 
Canton  to  London  only  610  miles.     Comment  is  unnecessary  here. 

I  have  examined  this  subject  and  devoted  myself  ta  this  object, 
not  for  a  Northern  or  Southern  route,  not  for  New  Orleans  or  New 
York,  Boston  or  Charleston;  not  for  any  place  or  city,  but  for  the 
whole  United  States — ^for  all,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  Maine.  My  object  has*  been  to  find  a  route,  the 
means  for  accomplishing  which  should  be  produced  by  itself — 
a  route  which,  by  shortening  distance  and  time,  lessening  ex- 
pense, afibrding  facilities  for  commerce  and  intercourse,  would 
give  us  the  entire  control  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  all 
Asia,  and  increase  our  own  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination 
to  estimate,  and  at  the  same  time  spread  and  distribute  its  vast,  its 
incalculable  benefits,  over  every  section  a%d  interest  of  our  wide- 
spread republic ;  and  I  think  an  impartial  examination  of  the<«ubject» 
in  all  its  bearings,  wiU  plainly  show  that  I  have  not  failed.  I  base 
all  my  calculations  upon  the  only  possible  means,  the  wilderness  land, 
by  which  the  work  can  be  accomplished  at  all  on  any  route ;  there- 
fore, the  route  must  be  where  the  road  can  bring  into  life  and  action 
this  only  means ;  and  the  route  which  circumstances  forced  me  to 
select  is  the  only  route  which  will  do  so. 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  the  pass  in  the  Rodcy  mountains,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map.  No.  1,  is  unquestionably  the  best 
and  most  feasible  route  for  a  railroad  on  the  face  of  the  globe — with- 
out rock,  mountain,  or  even  hill;  no  wide,  soft  bottom  lands,  no 
streams  which  cannot  be  bridged,  and  no  flooding  of  the  streams  to 
destroy  the  road  or  impede  its  operation ;  one-half  this  distance  the 
route  is  parallel  with  and  between  rivers,  and  does  not  require  a  single 
bridge — the  whole  distance  on  a  regular  gradual  ascent^  a  great  part 
of  which  not  over  6  feet  per  mile,  and  no  one  mile  over  25  feet. 
From  the  pass  to  the  ocean,  from  the  scale  of  elevations  taken  daily 
by  Col.  Fremont,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  route  is  not  a  difficult  or 
expensive  one.  It  would  seem  that  the  God  of  nature  had  fixed  this 
as  the  route.  As  the  Red  sea  in  olden  times,  so  here  the  mountains 
are  opened  for  our  passage,  that  we  may-carry  light,  life  and  liberty 
to  the  darkness  and  heathenism  of  all  Asia;  and  the  same  Grod  who 
commanded  the  Israel  of  old  has  pointed  out  to  us,  the  young  Israel, 
the  way,  given  us  the  means  to  accomplish  his  great  purpose,  and 
^  shown  that  we  are  his  instruments  to  encircle  the  globe  with  the 
7  spirit  of  life  and  truth.  The  application  of  man's  lalx>r  with  a  rich 
'   reward,  will  bring  forth  and  accomplish  all. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  n^p.  No.  2,  that  on  this  line, 
this  belt  of  the  globe,  are  nearly  all  the  population  and  commerce  of 
the  world — the  most  genial  climes  and  fertile  soils — producing  the 
great  amount  of  breadstufis  and  meat,  the  sustenance  of  ooth  man  and 
commerce ;  and  by  examination  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  the  most  central,  most  convenient  and  accessible  to  all  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  cities ;  the  southern  cities  having  advantage  in  distance— 
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Phflsdelphia  100  mUes  nearer  than  New  York  ;  Baltimore  100  mflea 
nearer  than  Philadelphia;  Richmond  nearer  than  either;  Charleston 
nearer  than  New  York^nd  New  Orleans  in  a  line  bj-  which  a  rail* 
road  can  be  bni^f  not  600  miles  frbm  it.  And  we  now  see  all  the 
States,  from  the  gulf  to  Maine,  pushing  with  all  possible  force  0^ 
their  roads  to  this  very  point,  in  order  each  to  share  in  the  rich  com- 
merce of  that  immense  population  which  is  to  occupy  those  incom- 
parably rich  and  overwhelmingly  productive  States  north  and  weft 
of  the  Ohio  river. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Virginia  yet  slumbers,  but  she 
will  awaken  to  the  rich  prize  within  her  reach,  and  push  on  to  Ciur 
cinnati.  Baltimore,  impatient  for  the  race,  will  not  be  checked  even 
by  the  mountain  barriers,  but  leaps  on  to  Wheeling,  the  first  to  take 
the  purse.  Nor  will  Philadelphia  or  New  York  be  inactive ;  on,  on- 
ward, is  the  cry  of  all  for  the  rich  prize  beyond  the  mountains.  And 
if  such  be  the  inducement  now,  what  may  we  expect  when  the  great 
highway  of  nations  is  before  them  all,  from  which  each  must  receive 
its  proper  share  of  all  the  commerce — all  die  wealth  of  the  world  t 
At  the  same  time  there  will  be  brought  into  life  and  use  an  immense 
country — the  richest  and  best  on  me  globe — embraced  within  the 
routes  from  each  Atlantic  city,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  map.  No.  2.  Our  vast  republic  will  l>e 
brought  to  the  grand  centre  in  two  and  a  half  days,  and  the  entire 
world  to  the  same  centre  in  twenty-five  days ;  making  the  dis- 
tance from  any  Atlantic  city  to  Oregon  or  California  not  over  3,000 
miles — at  30  miles  per  hour,  requiring  less  than  five  days ;  thenoe  to 
Japan,  but  4,000  mues,  by  steam,  but  fourteen  days ;  to  Shang-hai  in 
China,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  great  Yahg-tse-Keang,  which  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  mouth  crosses  the  great  canal  to  Pekin,  and  where 
all  the  commerce  of  this  vast  empire  of  500,000,000'  souls  now 
centres,  and  where  all  its  foreign  commerce  must  centre,  when  this 
route  is  opened  would  be  from  New  York  but  8,400  miles,  requiring 
24  days ;  to  Australia,  9,000  miles,  requiring  26^  days  ;  to  Singapore, 
where  all  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  India  would  centre,  with  this 
route  open,  is  but  10,660  miles,  requiring  but  29^  days ;  and  all  this 
commerce  and  intercourse  by  this  route  might  be  carried  on  by  steam, 
because  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  at  Vancouver's  Island,  at 
japan,  China  as  low  as  Formosa,  and  the  high  latittides  of  Australia, 
and  the  distances  from  point  to  point  are  within  the  capacity  of  a 
vessel  to  carry  fuel,  which  could  not  be  done  from  Mazatlan  or  the 
Isthmus.  The  commerce  and  intercourse  from  this  route  with  all 
Asia,  and  even  to  Africa,  may  be  carried  on  along  the  coast,  never 
out  of  sight  of  land.  What  a  prospect,  what  a  glorious  prospect  I 
yery  soon  the  various  lines  of  steamers  from  the  Oregon  to  Japan, 
to  China,  to  all  the  islands,  and  to  all  Asia,  would  far  outnumber 
those  of  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  present  day. 

In  Mr.  Forshey's  l^t  comparison,  he  .says :  **  Connection  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  at  any  of  the  points  named,  Memphis  or 
South,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  the  entire  valley,  as 
the  navigation  to  and  from  these  points  is  never  intercepted.*'  In 
this  1  cannot  agree  with  him ;  the  Ohio  certainly  drains  a  very  im- 


*ti6^  :>i-BRcukMU!<xcAnox  between  the  oceans. 

"vt  lUi..  'aii.    1  't\Ai  vaUey.     The  Herald  of  the  3d  Inst  says*  naviga- 
iou    I  'at.  Ohio  'ivtir  wn^ 


.  ^.  .10       Au?U5t  29 4  feet  3  inches  falling. 

>  '..-  :,i:C         September  1 3    "'6     '*  " 

*l.^>.  '4:  <ti 1.  ..••■••«•.«> 

i.uti    August  25 4    "  " 
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ui%l  «c  H.  iKve  it  Ls  well  known  that  the  falling  continues  through  the 
iutii.'»M,  vith  nu  expeotaiion  of  any  material  improvement  till  Fcb- 
'u»ii  ^  .  JidL  Lh^  w-aier  Is  often  much  lower  than  at  present — it  has 
>v^n  •-i>r*;sv>u;eU  to  me  as  low  as  15  inches.  Now  we  all  know  that 
4»  *iu  yiv^'uc  su^t'  navigation  is  rendered  difhcult  and  expensive, 
wtd  loi  c^;tul  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  Surely  the  Mississippi, 
*Vv»!i  :!K'  v>hio  10  St.  Loui9«  even,  cannot  be  considered  equal  to  au- 
jL«vr  x\[  -M  pur(H>sc$  wanted;  and  as  we  ascend  either  tlie  Mississippi 
^N*  M^^«v>ull  thi*  ditRcuItics  incrcasc,  SO  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
\tMr  :hc^*  streams  maj-  be  considered  useless.  These  are  facts 
luo>k!i  :u  jU  who  are  acquainted  with  the  commerce  and  intercourse 
^*  -.AaL  ^rtML  valley,  and  that  the  streams  generally  arc  now  used  as  a 
aiauvi  of  prime  necessity,  but  so  soon  as  the  means  can  be  obtained, 
Uw>  ^  dl  bi'  abandoned  for  railroads. 

Mi  .  Kurshey  in  his  2d  comparison  says :  *'  That  from  the  Missis* 
MV»'^  ^  '^^*^'  ^^  proposes  his  terminus,  to  Mazatlan,  is  not  more  than 
KM)  miles;  whereas  Mr.  Whitticy's  route  is  900  miles  greater." 
\^w  let  us  see  if  this  be  so :  lirst  we  should  ascertain  where  we  set 
iMl  iroui  to  get  to  Mr.  Forshey's  starting  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
And  trv>m  ihcui^e  where  to  go. 

fei^rNi  I  will  correct  some  errors  which  have  been  published  to  the 

worlds  which  apiH'ar  in  Mr.  Breese's  report,  and  have  originated  from 

tu\  h«&^  iu^  takou  the  various  estimates  of  different  travelers  without 

cuLli'uI&iioii  or  apprvmoh  to  certainty.     In  Mr.  Breese's  report  the  dis- 

tMKc  (r\»m  ihe  lake  to  the  ocean  is  estimated  at  2,630  miles,  and  from 

iIK'  t(iko  u»  the  Vilantic  estimated  at  1,000  miles ;  while  we  find  the 

cii>  oi   \c\%  York  in  the  meridian  of  74^  west  from  Greenwich,  and 

tlw  luouih  oi  the  i\dumbia  121°,  giving  50°  of  longitude  from  point 

to  poiiii,  winch  Oil  iliis  ivirullel  do  not  measure  over  47  miles  to  the 

d«gi'cc«  ludi^iu^  from  ocean  to  ocean  only  2,350  miles.     From  the 

iuva»uictiictu  and  calculations  of  Mr.  Darby,  so  well  known  and  justly 

cvUbiaicU   tor  his  calculations  and  statistics,  it  appears  that  on  the 

cur\c  i>t  *iU;'  u^HTih  latitude,  starting  near  St.  Augustine,  over  New 

Oylt'diis*  LouiMutKi  and  Texas,  over  Sonora  and  to  the  Pacific,  at  or 

uftu  Ca^H;  UoikJttlo.  m  a  range  of  35°  of  longitude,  which  in  tliat  lati- 

ti|ile«  V  <a}S  c\;uala  nearly  2,100  statute  miles  ;  on  the  curve  of  35° 

-Mr ill  lauiude  waiiaeuciug  near  Ocracock  inlet,  south  of  Cape  Hat- 

wnK^ou^h  \orih  and  South  Carolina,  through  Georgia,  Alabama 

iiiaL  H>8«iM4iHMft  ta  the  ri^er  about  10  miles  south  of  Memphis,  thence 

ui^tu  !lll|:mWb«low  Sauta  Fa,  and  over  the  Spine  of  the  Rocky 

■iN'Wav''^  « 'JiK^  ^Wri^N  near  Cape  Guadaloupe,  over  a  range  of  46° 

il    w^usMii**  ^ca  iu  tliat  latitude  is  equal  to  2,542  statute  miles ; 

w  A^:^^«  «*i  -1^'  iwrih  IttUlude,  commencing  at  Tom's  river,  Mon- 

T>Mu>,  >ift«i  Jen«y«  passing  near  Philadelphia,  Wheeling, 

VNmk  wMi^h  Indiana,  northern  part  of  Mis« 


.-    < 


near  Cape  Mendaeino,  tbroiigh  51^  of  longitude*  ^qiu^.ift  tk«|fe|tii^ 
to  nearly  2,700  statute  miles.  Again,  on  the  curre  of  45*^  north  lati- 
tude, near  the  mouth  of  the  Riter  St  Mary,  Nora  Scotia,  through 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Upper  Canada,  Michigani,  Iowa,  and  on  over 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  south  of  the  Columbia  rirer,  a 
raiige  of  63^  of  longitude,  which  in  that  latitude  is  equal  to  a  little  oVer 
3,000  statute  miles. 

I  will  now  show  the  distances^  from  the  different  Atlantic  cities 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  the  Pacific  road  would  probably  cross  the 
Mississippi,  and  where  all  would  join  it. 

First,  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  78 J**  W.  long.,  as  per  railroad 

report — 483  miles. 

Thence  to  Prairie  da  Chien,  W.  long.  90^^,  is  12^  long. ;  but  add  2^         ■      , 
for  detoor,  and  it  is  14^  long. <.  658    '* 

,  1,141    « 

And  Boston  would  be  5W0  miles  more,  and  Philadelphia  100  miles  less  distant; 
and  Baltimore,  as  per  railroad  report,  to  Wheeling ....;..  384  miles. 

Thence *to  Prairie  du  Uhien  on  nearly  a  direct  line,  but  allow  for  de- 
tour, dtc,  say 564    " 

"948    "* 

From  Charleston  to  Chattanooga...... > «..  430  *^ 

Thence  to  Natchez,  Mr.  J.  E.  Thompson's  survey »; . . .  153  " 

Thence  to  the  Ohio.  100;  but  add  15  for  detour U5  " 

Thence  to  Prairie  du  Chien  on  a  line .' 370  - 

Addfoi  detour,  Ac....... ^. ,....:;: , 30-400  «* 

1,097    " 

From  NeW^Drleans  on  a  line,  13<3  latitude,  at  60  miles,  is .780    < 

But  add  for  detour 50    " 

"m  " 

Now,  from  Prairie  du^  Chien,  901°  W.  long.,  to  the  pass  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  109^^  W.  long.,  is  19°  long.,  each  47  miles 890 

Here  a  road  may  be  constructed  in  a  straight  line,  but  allow  for 

detour 50—940    " 

From  the  pass  to  the  Pacific,  long.  124^^  W.,  is  Uk^,  each  47  mil.  682 

Allow  for  detour,  Ac 900—883    « 

From  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  ocean 1,822    ** 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  by  the  southern  route  it  would  be 

From  Charleston  to  Vicksburg 771    •« 

Thence  to  Mazatlan 1,490    «* 

From  Charleston  to  Mazatlan 3,261    <* 

Thence  to  China,  140°  long.,  is 8,400    " 

From  Charleston  to  China,  southern  route 10,661    " 

And  by  the  northern  route,  as  before  stated. 

From  Charleston  to  Prairie  du  Chien 1,097 

Thence  to  Oregon 1,833 

From  Charleston  to  the  Pacific .3,919 

Thence  to  China,  HOP  long.,  on  this  parallel  equal  to ^5,400 

From  Charleston  to  China,  northern  route 8,319    " 


Diflerence  in  favor  of  northern  route 3^3 


M 
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And  the  following  table  will  show  Ihe 
cipal  Atlantic  cities  and  New  Orli 


Uhin 


from  all  the  p 
by  both  routes: 


A  Tailt,  exXibUing  tie  DisUmca  from  ali  Ue  principal  Atlanlie  Cities  {mli  Hhw 
Orleans)  te  Ciarlatm,  to  Viclaburg,  to  MazaUan  on  Uu  Pacific,  and  lo  Ckintt, 
Jar  Uie  urullierH  nnUe;  and  lo  Prairie  rfu  CAfcn  (mar  lehert  Uu  Pacific  road 
would  crass  tJu  Misiisiippi),  to  Oregon,  to  lU  Pacific,  and  to  Ciina-^icitA  aBUHt^l 
of  difirttues  toti  to  lAe  Facifit  and  to  China. 


WsAbiDglcin  . 
Ballimore.  .. . 
PhilBd^lphia 
New  York... 


SHuUirri  Koule. 


i\urllitru  Koule. 


79Sl,5li7  3,057  11.457 
99G  1.767  3.457^11657 
....      415  I,iHI5  10,305 


R.n3 
S,'2I0 
,..     8,170 
3.863  BSfiS 


ii  II  ii! 


And  as  the  principal  ii 


es  and  States  have  a  very  important 
interest  in  the  matter,  let  us  show  them  exactly  where  they  will  gland; 
in  order  to  do  which,  we  will  continue  (he  table  of  comparison.  And 
as  Mr.  Forshey  says  "  they  are  suitable  to  all  purposes,"  I  will  in 
most  ifasCB  lake  the  river  distances  for  the  southern  ;  but  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  norlhcrn  route  will  open  railroad  comniunication  to  alraoet 
all  the  places  named,  the  railroad  distance  will  be  taken  in  most  caaea 
for  that  route. 


3,S60 
360* 
3,64S 


3,607 
3,171 
3.909 
3.616 
3.a9S 


a  Luuisville  , , 


Wht-cling  .  . . . 
Pillsbureh  ... 
Ck-velnnii,  vil 

Pitlsbarxb. 
BiiiTnlo,  via  I 

Yi-rk 

IVlrod 


Uult'n 


^:s2 


',  Furahay  says  that  at  Vicksburff,  or 

mirnt  place  lo  concentrate  all  Ine  commerce  for  the  Pacific, 


;,  or  near  it,  would  be  the  moat 


Mr.  1 

wuveuirnt  p .-    - 

luiK-h  more  mo  than  where  it  is  proposed  for  the  northern  i 
cruM  thti  Miuissippi.  By  taking  the  distances  as  in  the  above  table 
iW  Ihe  Atluntie  cities,  via  Charleston  lo  Vicksburg,  and  for  Ihe  citiea 
direct  to  I'rairio  du  Chicn,  as  proposed  by  railroads,  the  difTcrehcs 
will  be  found  largely  in  favor  of  the. northern  roule  ;  and  for  the  in- 
terior cilie»,  towns  and  States,  slill  greater :  for  instance,  lake  Cin- 
ciituati,  and  we  find  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  northern  route  of  683 
uiiled  ;  lake  PitUburgh,  the  difference  is  d78  milesj  Cleveland,  1,236 
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miles;  Bufiklo,  1,060  miles;  Detroit,  999  miles ;  Chicago,  660  miles; 
Galena,  1,140  miles ;  St.  Louis,  503  miles. 

Having  completed  the  comparisons  of  distances,  I  will  now  take 
up  the  3d  comparison,  **  that  the  construction  per  mile  will  be  much 
greater,  because  of  mountain  barriers,"  6lc.  I  think  these  objections 
must  have  been  made  without  a  proper  examination  of  the  facts.  I 
have  before  described  my  route  to  the  pass  in  the  mountains  as  more 
feasible  than  any  other  route  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  from  the 
pass  to'  the  ocean  is  more  feasible  than  the  last  420  miles  of  Mr.  For- 
shey's,  or  even  any  of  the  principal  part  of  the  entire  route,'  else  I 
am  altogether  misinformed.  How  Mr.  Forshey  is  to  get  over  the 
many  marshes,  soft  bottom  lands,  hills,  mountains,  and  ravines,  which 
have  been  described  to  me,  at  a  cost  so  low,  when  we  know  that  the 
superstructure  alone,  with  a  rail  of  64  to  75  lbs.  to  the  yard  costs 
810,000  per  mile,  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  we  know  that 
none  but  the  very  best  road  will  answer  here.    ^ 

I  have  not  yet  learned  that  we  can  get  to  the  ocean  short  of  an  as- 
cent  of  about  12,000  feet.  But  I  hope  Mr.  Forshey  is  correct,  as 
the  time  may  come  sooner  than  we  imagine,  when  that  country  will 
become  settled  with  a  different  people  from  the  present,  and  their 
wants  will  then  build  the  road,  if  practicable,  but  not  till  then ;  and 
now  for  the  commerce  of  Ifeurope  with  Asia.  His  fourth  objection 
or  comparison,  **  that  after  its  construction,  25  years  hence,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  it  would  not  be  available ;  severe 
winters  and  deep  snows  would  render,  it  impracticable  for  two  or 
three  months  of  each  year,  whereas  the  southern  route  would  be  al- 
ways practicable,"  &,c.  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Forshey  wishes  us  to 
understand  him  to  say  there  will  be  more  snows  and  severer  winters 
25  years  hence ;  though  it  would  appear  so,  else  he  has  not  examined 
this  part  of  the  subject.  As  we  go  west  from  the  great  lakes  it  is 
milder,  and  less  snow  on  the  mountains.  In  Wisconsin,  the  snow 
seldom  falls  over  a  foot  deep  all  winter,  and  this  dry,  not  thaw  and 
freeze.  As  we  go  into  and  through  the  mountains,  the  elevation,  of 
course,  increases  the  cold.  The  snow  falls  about  Christmas,  and  re- 
mains on  till  May  ^  its  falls  not  frequent,  and  dry ;  no  rains  to  thaw 
it. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  whose  experience  for  years  renders  him  the  best 
authority,  says  that  "  at  Fort  Laramie  very  little  snow  rarely  lays  on 
the  ground  ;  has  never  seen  a  depth  of  snow  more  than  15  inches, 
and  that  very  rare ;  never  remains  more  than  one  or  two  days ; 
thence  to  the  pass  continues  during  the  winter  about  three  months, 
depth  15  to  18  inches  ;  thence  to  Greene  river  a  decrease  in  depth, 
but  remains  longer  than  the  east  side  of  the  pass ;  from  Greene  river 
to  Bear  river,  crossing  a  range,  about  the  same  as  at  the  pass; 
thence  falling  on  to  Bear  river,  it  is  rare  that  snow  is  found  at  any 
time,  but  descending  the  river  northerly  to  Soda  Springs,  snow  is 
again  found  H  to  2  icei  deep  ;  then,  as  you  come  on  to  Fort  Hall, 
no  snows,  and  very  little  on  to  Lewis  Fork,  to  an  immense  plain ; 
from  this  plain  we  get  into  a  branch  of  Salmon  river,  without  cross- 
ing a  divide,  and  no  more  snow  of  consequence  to  the  blue  range, 
when  snow  is  again  found  2  feet  deep  ;  then  there  is  no  snow  or  win- 
ter to  the  ocean. 
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R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  a  highly  respectable  and  yery  intelligent  mer- 
chant of  3t<  Louis,  spent  three  winters  in  successsion,  and  a  part  of 
the  fourth  in  the  mountains  from  the  pass  to  Fort  Hall,  and  on  to  the 
head  of  Salmon  river.  He  says  that  one  winter  only  the  snow  fell 
3  feet  deep  ;  fall  commences  1  to  4th  November  (does  not  vary  in 
time) ;  very  little,  and  melts  off.  At  Christmas,  the  heavy  fall  com- 
mences (considers  its  regularity  as  to  time  remarkable) ;  the  falls  are 
not  frequent,  and  are  dry,  remain  till  April ;  some  winters  but  very 
little,  so  that  they  could  travel  over  most  of  the  country.  They 
found  buffalo  all  winter  living  on  the  grass  under  the  snow,  which 
they  root  up.  Mr.  Campbeirs  animals  were  sustained  in  same  man- 
ner, and  by  same  means.  He  says  that  there  are  three  toutes  from 
the  pass  to  Fort  Hall,  all  good. 

From  these  statements  from  the  most  respectable  source,  and  from 
many  others,  it  appears  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  snows  in 
the  winter,  and  that  the  route  would  not  be  impeded  at  all  The  snows 
and  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  delays  are  scarcely  noticed,  and  much  less  than  in  a  milder 
climate.  I  have  witnessed  more  delays  and  difficulties  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  and  Richmond,  than  in  any  of  the  northern 
States,  because  where  the  winter  is  severe,  the  snow  falls  dr}'  and 
can  be  removed  with  machinery,  when  the  rail  remains  free  until  an- 
other, which  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  milder  climates,  where  frequent 
sleet  and  rain,  freeze  and  thaw,  cover  the  rail  with  ice,  much  more 
difficult  to  remove  than  the  deepest  snow. 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  from  Cumberland  to  Frostburgh, 
on  a  grade  of  135  feet  to  the  mile,  a  locomotive,  cars  and  all,  passed 
up  through  drifts  of  snow  eight  and  ten  feet  deep  without  difficulty* 
leaving  the  rails  clear. 

Having  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  assuring  ud  there  is  in  the 
mountains  but  little  rain,  little  and  unfrequent  snows,  and  the  snow 
very  dry,  easily  removed  by  machinery,  so  that  we  need  not  expect 
interruption  at  all,  I  take  the  5th  objection,  that  *'  the  northern  route 
must  be  liable  to  difficulties  of  passing  through  an  uninhabitable  re- 
gion." If  the  country  was  now  occupied,  the  land,  the  only  means, 
could  not  be  had  to  build  the  road,  and  the  project  must  be  aban- 
doned, as,  like  Mr.  Forshey's  route,  no  one  would  subscribe  to  the 
stock.  In  the  parts  which  are  represented  sterile,  the  road  will 
create  such  facilities  as  would  most  probably  render  nearly  all  suited 
to  man^s  use  in  some  way  ;  and  the  business  of  the  road  itself  would 
cause  settlement  throughout  its  line. 

Mr.  Forshey  says :  "  This  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  all 
the  expenses  of  transportation  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  his  (Mr. 
Whitney's)  route,  from  its  greater  length,  will  be  30  per  cent,  greater 
than  on  the  southern  route,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from  ocean 
to  ocean  full  40  per  cent,  greater."  Now  let  us  look  into  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  I  will  make  Charleston  our  terminus  on  the  Atlantic 
for  both  routes. 

First :  Mr.  Forshey*s  road  can  be  buUt  only  by  an  appropriation  of 
capital,  must  earn  dividends  or  the  investment  is  a  bad  one,  and  tolls 
exacted  to  meet  its  wants.^ 

A  railroad  with  business  to  its  nearly  full  capacity,  can  transport 
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merchandjjie  and  earn  fair  dividends  at  one  cent  per  ton  per  mUe, 
therefore  I  will  assume  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  for  Mr.  Forshey'a 
route — ^which  by  his  estimate  is  from  Charleston  to  Mazatlan  2,5d61 
miles — at  one  cent  is  ^22  61,  thence  to  China  at  a  comparative  frcig[fat 
with  other  .distances,  say  per  ton  weight  $20  60 ;  amounting  to  943  11 
for  a  ton  weight  of  teas  from  China  to  Charleston,  via  southern  route, 
or  equal  to  two  tons  measurement  of  Young  Hyson  teas,  heavier  than 
any  other  description,  and  compares  well  in  weight  and  bulk  with 
flour — say  the  third  class  article  in  weight  and  bulk. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  and  statements,  that  from 
Charleston  to  Prairie  du  Chien  is  1,097  miles,  which  road  would  be 
subject  to  earn  dividends,  and,  at  one  cent  per  ton  weight  per  mile* 
would  be  -  -  -  -  -  «  810  97 

thence  to  the  Pacific  (Oregon)  is  1,822  miles ;  but,  as  the  road 
would  be  built  from  the  public  lands,  it  would  not  b^  subject 
to  tollq  for  dividends,  and  one-half  a  cent  per  ton  weight  per 
mile  would  be  equal  to  repairs  and  operations — say  from 
Charleston  to  Oregon  -  -  -  -  $9  II 

$20  08 
or  82.53  less  than  the   southern  route ;   thence  to  China, 
6,400  miles  only  on  this  route,  at  acomparative  freight,  say     $14  00 

from  Charleston  to  China,  via  the  northern  route,  -  •  (34  06 
or  §9  03  less  than  by  the  southern  route,  making  Charleston  the  ter* 
minus  for  both.  The  following  table  will  show  the  exact  dijflference  be- 
tween the  two  routes  for  all  the  cities  north  of  Charleston ;  and  also 
those  in  the  interior.  I  have  assumed  that  all  the  routes  from  Bos« 
ton  to  Charleston,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  to  the  Ohio  river,  will  be 
completed,  and  run  on  in  one,  or  separately,  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  to  join  this  northern  route  where  it  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  ;  that  the  commencement  of  this  northern  route  would 
freatly  accelerate  their  progress  and  completion,  I  think,  cannot  be 
oubted  ;  and  those  different  routes  would  accommodate  directly  all 
the  interior  places  named,  as  well  as  many  more ;  it  is  therefore  that 
I  have  estimated  freights  on  all  these  routes  at  one  cent  per  ton 
weight  per  mile  ;  and  I  have  done  the  same  for  all  the  routes  from 
the  Atlantic  cities  to  Charleston,  which,  I  think,  is  below  what  the 
actual  cost  will  be,  as  the  amount  of  freight  would  not  be  large ; 
whereas  the  routes  leading  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  through  the  rich 
productive  States  of  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, ^LC.,  would  be,  even  without  the  Pacific  road,  so  fully  employed, 
as  to  allow  the  reduction  of  tolls  to  the  lowest  number.  While  for 
the  southern  route  I  have  assumed,  that  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances, should  the  road  ever  be  built,  can  it  draw  business  to  it  suf- 
ficient to  induce  the  building  of  railroads  from  the  North  to  join  it ; 
and  as  the  rivers  must  be  the  only  channels  of  communication,  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  lowest  river  price,  at  the  season  when  the  streams 
are  fully  navigable,  as  the  prices  have  ranged  for  four  years  past,  not 
including  this  year  of  high  prices ;  I  have,  too,  taken  the  lowest  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise,  flour ;  for  towns  or  cities  not  directly  on  navi- 
gable streams,  I  have  taken  the  shortest  land  carriage,  at  two  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  ;  and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ohio,  from  I' 
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igrUle  down,  is  obstructed  by  law  water,  from  middle  of  Joly  to  lit 
December.  »nd  from  Cincinaati  by  low  water  and  ice  for  a  greater 
len^  of  time ;  ajid  that  the  Miasiasippi,  from  St.  Louis  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ohio,  is  obttnicted  by  ice  and  low  water  for  about  seven 
months  of  the  year ;  it  will  be  perceived  the  eatiinate  and  compiirisoD 
is  more  than  fair  for  the  southern  route.  1  have  not  even  considered 
the  ^reat  dangers,  and  losses  of  life  &nd  property  in  navigating  those 
streams.  Mr.  Calhoun's  able  report  eBtimales  for  1811-2  the  annual 
k|^pvc«Ie  loss  at  107}  boats,  valued  at  $1,630,300.  An  addition 
shoulil  have  been  made  to  my  estimates  for  insurance;  for  instance, 
a  ton  weight  of  teas,  average  cost  $80.00,  from  China  to  St.  Louis, 
Ti«  southern  route,  would  be  subject  to  Q2  farther  charge  for  insur- 
•nce.  Nor  has  anything  been  estimated  for  the  many  tranship- 
ments on  the  southern,  which  would  be  avoided  on  the  northern ;  be- 
cause OQ  the  northern  route,  a  loaded  car  would  go  from  any  starting 
point,  from  any  Atlantic  or  interior  city,  direct  to  its  destination,  or 
to  the  ocean  without  change.  In  my  estimates  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavor to  give  all  possible  advantage  to  the  southern  route,  as  the  ta- 
ble will  show. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  cost  of  transit  for  one  ton  weight 
of  merchandise  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  Charleston,  at  one  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  ;  thence  to  Vicksburg  771  miles  or  $7  71,  at  same  rate ; 
thence  lo  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific,  1,490  miles,  or  $14  90;  and  thence 
to  China,  6, -100  miles,  is  830  80  more ;  and  from  the  interior  cities 
to  Vicksburg,  estimated  at  the  lowest  river  prices,  and  thence  to 
Mazatlan  and 'China,  as  above,  for  the  southern  route;  and  for  the 
northera  route  from  the  same  places  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  at  one  cent 
per  ton  per  mile ;  thence  lo  Oregon  on  the  Pacific,  1.^3  miles,  at 
i  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  is  99  II ;  and  thence  to  China  5,400  miles, 
or  914  per  ton.  Showing  the  totals  at  Charleston,  Vicksburg,  Ma- 
latlan,  and  China,  for  the  southern  and  for  the  northern  route  ;  the 
totals  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Oregon,  and  China,  with  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  northern  route.  Prairie  dn  Chien  over  Vicksburg,  Oregon 
over  Maiatlan  on  the  Pacific,  and  northern  over  southern  route  to 
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A  comparison  of  time  baa  not  yet  been  bad,  wbich  would  be  greatly 
in  &yor  of  tbe  northern  route.  A  mild  or  soutbern  clime  enervates 
the  system,  so  that,  the  world  over,  we  do  not  expect  the  same  babitt 
of  laborious  industry  or  the  same  action,  as  where  necessity  forces 
all  man's  energies  and  efforts.  Therefore  we  could  not  expect  the 
same  speed  or  regularity  of  operation,  and  from  Mazatlan  to  China 
would  require  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  longer  for  a  sail  vessel, 
than  from  Oregon  to  Chiaa ;  in  fact  the  better  route  for  a  vessel  from 
Mazatlan  bound  to  China,  would  be  via  Oregon ;  and  for  steamers 
the  only  route,  the  only  means  of  supply  for  fuel. 

As  regards  local  or  southern  interest^  which  I  think  manifests 
itself  in  Mr.  Forshey's  remarks,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  this  subject  AT  ALL ;  it  is  purely  a  national  question,  in  which 
all  and  every  part  of  our  wide-spfread  country  is  to  share  equally. 
The  means  proposed  for  its  adcomplishment  are  national,  and  all 
have  a  claim  to  an  equal  share  in  the  great  results  promised,  which 
cannot  be  attained  on  any  other  than  the  route  proposed.  But  I 
feel  myself  warranted  in  saying  that  the  southern  interest  has  not 
been  considered  or  understood  in  Mr.  Forshey*s  remarks  ;  believing 
I  have  already  shown  that  taking  Charleston  as  the  terminus  on  the 
Atlantic  for  both,  and  making  Charleston  the  only  point  of  interest 
in  the  route',  that  the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  northern' 
route  of  30  days  in  time,  in  distance  to  China  of  ^342  miles,  of' 
$2  53  per  ton  weight  for  transit  to  the  Pacific,  and  $9  03  per  ton 
weight  gain  for  transit  to  China. 

And  is  this  all  tliat  Charleston  wOuld  gain  by  the  northern  over  the 
southern  route  ?  With  this  road  commenced.  South  Carolina,  Geor* 
gia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  would  push  their  united 
efforts  to  complete  a  road  on  to  Illinois,  where  an  appropriation  of 
government  lands  (on  the  line  now  unoccupied  and  without  means 
of  communication  with  markets)  nearly  worthless,  and  about  being 
reduced  by  the  graduation  bill  to,  say,  25  cents  per  acre,  would  com- 
plete a  road  to  join  this  northern  route  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  same  time  bringing  into  use  and  value  the  im- 
mense amount  of  government  lands  through  the  entire  centre  of  that 
great  State.  What  would  then  be  the  position  of  Charleston  ?  Why, 
in  addition  to  her  full  share  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  world  over 
this  great  highway  of  nations,  she  would  have  a  flood  of  all  the  vast 
products  of  tne  rich  States  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  others,  pouring  in  a  torrent  of  commerce,  of  prosper- 
ity and  wealth,  from  that  immense  valley  which  she  reaches  at  the 
very  centre  (the  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  distant  less  than 
700  miles),  a  rich  basin  capable  of  sustaining  four-fold  the  population 
of  the  same  space  on  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  would  fill  to 
overflowing  her  wharves  and  warehouses  in  a  manner  scarcely 
dreamed  of  now.  Can  there  be  any  mistake  in  this  ?  None ;  because 
all  th.it  is  wanted  for  its  fullest  realization  is  the  cheap  means  of 
transit  which  this  route  alone  can  afford,  and  the  certainty  of  realiza- 
tion would  bring  forth  ample  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

Look  at  the  fact,  that  from  Prairie  du  Chicn  to  Charleston,  ten 
barrels  of  flour  may  be  transported  for  910  97,  or  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  per  barrel,  requiring  but  about  three  days'  lime,  and  in  the  ss* 
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comparative  proportion  for  a  shorter  distance ;  and  who  can  doubt  the 
result  ?  Surely  all  must  see  the  true  interests  of  not  only  Charles- 
ton but  all  the  South ! 

The  tables  which  I  have  exhibited  will  show  the  true  position  of 
all  the  northern  cities  and  States.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  If 
Charleston  gains  so  much  by  the  northern  route,  the  northern  States 
and  cities  would  be  still  the  greater  comparative  losers  by  the  south- 
ern one.  And  for  the  great  States  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which 
are  by  this  route  to  be  made  not  only  the  centre  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, but  the  centre  of  the  entire  globe,  the  great  highway  and  tho- 
roughfare for  all  the  world,  which  is  to  be  controled  and  sustained 
by  it — if  Charleston  gains  so  much,  as  before  shown,  what  would  not 
they  lose  by  the  southern  route  ?  Their  position,  with  the  northern, 
would  secure  to  them  the  great  highway  of  nations,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary* avenues  or  channels  from  the  diiTerent  Atlantic  States  to  it,  free 
from  cost  for  construction.  Thus,  I  think,  it  must  appear  as  clear  as 
light,  that  the  route  which  by  circumstances  I  have  been  forced  to 
select,  is  the  only  one  embracing  all  the  interests  of  all  the  country ; 
and  that,  considering  everything,  there  is  no  other  route  where  we 
can  hope  to  accomplish  this  great  work  ;  no  other  where  the  only 
means — the  wilderness  lands — can  be  made  by  the  labor  of  man  alone 
to  accomplish  everything  that  is  desired — ^richly  rewarding  the  labor 
that  has  produced  it,  and  extending  comfort  and  happiness  to  millions 
now  in  destitution  and  want ;  no  other  where  the  streams  can  be 
bridged,  and  one  uninterrupted,  unimpeded  communication  made 
from  ocean  to  ocean ;  no  other  where  timber  can  be  had  for  the  road 
and  taken  on  it  for  the  settlement  of  more  than  1,200  miles  of 
country  existing  without  it ;  and,  finally,  no  other  which  does  not 
require  one  dollar  from  the  treasury,  from  individuals,  or  the  people, 
but  will  add  millions.  Even  the  amount  created  by  itself  out  of  the 
waste  lands,  would  be  distributed  among  the  people  for.  labor  and 
materials.  Why,  then,  object,  or  bring  opposing  routes  which  can 
in  no  way  have  opposing  interests  ? 

Mr.  Forshey  proposes  individual  means  for  his  route ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  can  object  to  that ;  but  we  can  doubt  the  possibility 
of  finding  subscriptions.  For  the  northern,  however,  we  have  seen, 
no  means  are  required  but  the  waste  lands,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  without  value,  and  can  never  be  made  available  without  the'road. 
Thus,  without  pecuniary  outlay,  may  we  control  and  command  the 
world,  commercially,  morally,  and  politically :  add  millions  of  wealth 
to  our  treasury  and  nation,  quadruple  our  population,  and  obtain  the 
means  which  are  to  build  Mr.  Forshey 's  road,  and  all  others  which 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  country  may  demand. 

Truly  yours, 

A.  WHITNEY. 
New  York,  Sept.  8,  1847. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

New  Orleans. 
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XBBITLJB FOBHATION  OF   SUNS  AND  WORLDS LAWS  OF    THE   PLAM- 

,BTS THB      EARTH — LICHENS — MOSSES ZOOPHYTES — MOLLUSCS 

— VEOETABLE     NATURE GEOLOGICAL      STRATA GRADATION     OF 

ORGANIZED    BEINGS — DISTINCT  ORGANIZATIONS— FINAL  CAUSES—^ 
MAN    AND    NATURE. 

The  elder  Herschel,  to  whom  the  world  is  so  largely  indebted, 
discovered  specks  or  islands  scattered  irregularly  through  space,  of 
a  light,  hazy  appearance,  which,  when  closely  examined,  appeared 
to  consist  of  a  self-luminous  yapor.  Many  of  these  have  been  re« 
solved  into  clusters  of  stars ;  others  seemed  to  defy  the  power  of  the 
largest  instruments,  and  remained  until  recently,  wholly  irresolvable. 
The  middle  star  in  the  Sword  of  Orion,  is  the  most  interesting  of 
these  irresolvable  bodies ;  and  until  March,  1846,  it  obstinately  de- 
fied all  efforts  to  resolve  it.  Another  phenomenon  was  discovered  by 
the  same  CTeat  pioneer,  of  a  like  character,  but  difl^ring  from  the 
former  in  tne  important  fact  of  a  distinct  nucleus  in  the  central  part, 
with  an  increasing  light  from  the  borders  to  the  centre.  These  were 
called  stars  with  burrs.  The  nebulae  were  considered  the  elementary 
or  mde  material,  which  the  second  phenomena  exhibit  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced condition  ;  as,  the  star  in  Andromeda  ;  and  these  again,  as 
only  one  step  in  advance  toward  the  perfect  star.  These  phenomena 
gave  birth  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  which  strengthened  La  Place's 
celebrated  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  solar  system.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  stars  and  pliinets  were  originally  the  same  as  these 
self-luminous  clouds ;  and  that  they  were,  advanced  as  the  star  in 
Andromeda,  and  from  that  structure  through  the  various  stages  of 
world-making,  until  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  animate  nature ; 
and  left  to  perform  their  parts  with  the  innumerable  sisterhood ;  and 
that  these  nebulas  themselves  were  but  detached  parts  of  a  universal 
**  fire  mist,"  which  at  the  beginning  pervaded  all  space. 

La  Place  adopted  the  nebular  hypothesis — as  it  favored  the  cos- 
mogony which  he  had  previously  advocated  ;  the  evidences  of  which 
he  found  in  the  general  appearances  of  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  mechanism  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  which  could 
most  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  planets  to 
have  been  thrown  oif  in  their  orbits  by  the  sun,  while  contracting 
its  dimensions  under  the  influence  of  radiation.  This  hypothesis 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  speculations  into  something  like  a  theory, 
founded  upon  the  supposed  existence  of  a  nebulosity  of  matter  ex- 
tending beyoftd  the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet,  which  by  the 
loss  of  heat  through  radiation,  contracted  its  dimensions,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  rotary  motion  by  the  force  of  the  outward  particles 
rushing  to  the  centre.  This  gave  birth  to  centrifugal  force,  which 
depends  upon  rotary  motion  for  its  existence.  This  centrifugal  force 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  threw  off  the  external  particles  into  a 
separate  zone  or  ring ;  as,  the  rings  around  Saturn.  These  were 
broken  up  by  some  imaginary  influence,  and  the  particles  again 
drawn  together  by  the  attractive  power  of  a  central  point,  which  be- 
comes the  nucleus  of  the  new-born  planet,  whose  motion  result 
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from  the  same  influences  which  started  its  primary.  This  planet,  in 
its  tarn,  throws  off  other  rings,  which  by  a  simflar  process  are  trans- 
formed into  revolving  bodies,  in  the  character  of  satellites. 

This  b  a  brief  statement  of  the  cosmogony  adopted  by  La  Place, 
or  more  properly,  his  speculations,  in  which  the  nebular  nypothesis 
performed  so  important  a  part.  Our  author  has  adopted  the  same 
nypothesis ;  making  it  the  foundation  of  his  extravagant  speculations 
concerning  the  creation  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter ;  differing 
from  those  of  La  Place  more  in  the  boldness  with  which  they  are 
stated,  than  in  fact. 

The  **  Vestiges"*  assumes  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  nebula ;  and 
that  originally  it  filled  the  space  that  its  detached  parts  now  occupy. 
*'  This  kads  us,"  the  author  says,  **  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  whole  of  our  firmament  was  at  one  time  a  diffused  mass  of 
nebulous  matter^  extending  through  the  space  it  stiu  occupies.  So 
also,  of  course,  must  have  been  the  other  astral  systems.  Indeed  we 
must  presume  the  whole  to  have  been  originally  in  one  connected 
mass,  the  astral  systems  bein^  only  the  first  division  into  parts  and 
solar  systems  the  second.*'  Then,  allowing  himself  the  benefit  of  a 
supposition,  as  to  the  peculiarity  in  its  constitution  enabling  it  to 
form  its  own  nucleus,  he  discovers  the  influence  producing  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  molecules,  in  the  attracting  power  of  the  nucleus, 
and  accounts  for  its  rotary  motion,  by  that  ^'  well-known  law  in 
physics  ;  that  when  fluid  matter  collects  toward  or  meets  in  a  centre, 
it  establbhes  a  rotary  motion  :^  as,  in  the  whirlpool  and  whirlwind. 
Rotary  motion  once  established,  centrifugal  force  naturally  results, 
from  **  the  tendency  to  fling  off  its  outer  portions."  And  this,  when 
in  full  operation,  throws  off  the  external  molecules  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  around  the  primary — this  ring  is  broken  by  some  imaginary  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  particles  gathering  round  a  nucleus  in  the  form  of 
a  spheroid,  constitute  the  most  distant  and  first-bom  of  our  solar 
system. 

The  existence  of  the  material  (nebula),  and  of  the  laws  destined  to 
mould  it  into  worlds,  being  established,  the  foundation  of  the  hypo- 
thesis is  fairly  laid.  Our  attention  is  now  turned  to  the  appearances 
of  the  planets  and  satellites — their  distances,  densities  and  motions — 
as  evidences  confirming  the  theory  of  their  creation.  The  great 
nebulous  mass  has  commenced  its  motion,  and  is  fully  under  the  va- 
rious influences  which  are  to  change  its  character,  and  divide  it  into 
a  family  of  inhabitable  worlds.  But  this  division  is  to  be  effected  by 
influences  which  must  necessarily  act  uniformly  and  regularly.  This 
supposed  mass,  by  some  **  peculiarity  in  its  constitution,"  forms  a 
nucleus,  and  its  molecules,  solidifying  and  contractingi  under  the  in- 
fluence of  radiation,  produce  rotary  motion.  **At  length  when  the 
central  mass  reaches  a  certain  point  or  stage  (determined  by  some 
unknown  law)  in  its  advance  toward  Solidification,  a  separation  takes 
place  (by  virtue  of  the  centrifugal  force),  and  the  crust  becomes  a 
detached  ring." 

The  first  planet  thrown  off  must  necessarily  be  the  largest  and 
least  compact,  as  well  as  the  most  remote  member  of  the  system.  Af 
the  mass  continues  to  contract  and  solidify,  the  second  planet  muil 
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be  smftlhr  tad  its  eoDatituenl  parts  closer  thsn  Ae  senior  member,  in 
proportioii  to  the  distsndD ;  and,  as  they  are  thrown  off  by  the  same 
kws,  their  motions  should 'correspond.  These  positions  are>  taken 
in  the  *^  Vestiges.*'  **lt  is  not  less  remarkable,"  our  author  says, 
«« that  ihe  motion  of  the  sun  on  its  axis,  those  of  the  planets  around 
the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  around  their  primaries,  and  the  motimis 
of«all  on  their  axes,  are  in  one  direction^— namely,  from  west  to 
east."  *  *  * '  <«  Some  of  the  other  relations  of  the  bodies  are  nqt 
less  remarkable.  The  primary  planets  show  a  progressive  increase 
of  bulk  and  diminution  of  density  from  the  one  nearest  to  the  sun  to 
the  one  which  is  most  distant."  *  *  *  Their  relative  distances  from 
the  sun  also  show  a  surprising  proof  of  their  unity. 

From  the  relation  and  unity  of  the  planets,  and  the  appearances 
of  existing  phenomena,  the  primordial  condition  of  matter  is  infer* 
red.  We  may  therefore  inquire,  whether  the  relation  and  uni^ 
spoken  of  furnish  the  **  Vestiges"  the  support  to  its  theory,  whi^ 
the  auUior  forces  from  them.  The  nearest  planet  is  96,000,000  miles 
firom  the  sun,  and  the  second  70,000,000  miles,  or  nearly  twice  thd 
distance  of  its  youngest  sister;  while  the  earth,  the  next  in  order,  is 
but  0&,000,000  miles — being  less  than  one-third  increase  on  the  orbit 
of  Venus ;  and  Mars,  the  fourth,  is  150,000,000  miles,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-third  increase  on  the  orbit  of  the*  earth.  Uranus  is 
1,800,000,000  miles  from. the  sun,  or  nearly  twice  the  distance  of 
Saturn;  and  Le  Verriei^'s  planet  twice  the  distance  of  Uranus.  The 
space,  without  any  large  planet,  between  Mara  and  Jupiter,  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  discovery  of  our  small  planets,  revolving  be- 
tween them  at  nearly  one  mean  distance  from  the  sun.  We  discover, 
then,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  not  regular;  nor  can  the  irregular- 
ity be  accounted  for  by  the  contraction  and  solidification  of  the  cen- 
tnl  mass,  as  the  ratio  of  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances.  The  distance  from  Mercury  to  Venus  is  greater 
than  from  Venus  to  the  earth.  Nor  can  the  difference  between  tfai^ 
major  and  the  minor  planets  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

The  same  author  is  still  more  unfortunate  in  attempting  to  find  a 
progressive  increase  of  bulk  from  the  nearest  to  the  most  distant  planet 
Mercury,  the  nearest  planet,  is  about  3,200  miles  in  diameter,  and 
Uranus,  the  planet  thought  to  be  most  distant  when  the  **•  Vestiges  ^ 
was  published,  is  about  35,000  miles  in  diameter.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  progressive  increase  of  bulk  from  Mercury  to  Uranus. 
Jupiter,  the  fifth  firom  the  sun,  is  the  largest  having  a  diameter  of 
88,000  miles.  Saturn  b  also  much  larger  than  Uranus,  being  80,000 
miles  in  diameter ;  while  the  diameters  of  Venus  and  the  earth  are 
nearly  equal,  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Mars,  whose  distance 
from  the  sun  is  more  than  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
and  more  than  twice  the  distance  of  Venus.  The  measure  of  density 
adopted  bv  our  author,  which  differe  but  little  from  the  density  of 
some  of  tne  planets,  as  ascertained  by  exact  calculation,  would  re- 
duce Uranus  down  io  an  inconceivably  attenuated  mist,  and  Le 
Venrier's  planet  to  '*the  shadow  of  a  shade."  But  the  density  Is  not 
regular  in  its  increase.  Passing  over  the  differences  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  their  axes  to  the  plane  of  their  orbits  (which  perhaps  ought  to 
hsre  been  equal,  owing  to  the  uniformi^  of  the  controling  influencee 
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acting  upon  them),  we  will  present  the  only  exception  to  the  unifono- 
ity  of  their  movements  from  west  to  east,  fdund  in  the  motion  of  the 
satellites  of  Uranus,  which  move  in  a  retrograde  course — from  east  to 
west:  contradicting  the  idea  of  regularity  in  this  particular.  This 
retrograde  motion  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  our  author  attempts  to 
explain  by  hinting  at  tne  possible  ^^bouleversement^^  of  the  whole 
of  that  planet's  system,  which  in  our  opinion  weakens  his  whole  ar- 
gument, as  it  admits  an  exception  to  the  operation  of  laws,  the  regu- 
fiuity  and  universality  of  which  he  is  struggling  to  sustain. 

However  firmly  established  that  '^  well-known  law  of  physics,'* 
which  produces  rotary  motion,  may  be,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  our  author  is  entitled  to  claim  its  influence  in-  this  theory. 
Admitting  that  the  contraction  of  the  nebulous  mass,  by  radiation 
of  heat  and  the  attractive  power  of  the  nucleus,  might  produce  a 
rushing  in  of  the  outward  particles,  sufficient  to  give  rotary  motion 
to  the  body,  if  the  force  of  the  particles  -fell  upon  its  centre  so 
oibliquel}  as  not  to  neutralize  the  power  of  each  other ;  yet  we  doubt 
die  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  condition  upon  which  this 
motion  depends.  The  motion  of  the  planets  is  explained  by  the 
whirlpools  or  dimples  found  by  *Hhe  musing  poet"  in  fantastic 
eddies,  where  the  current  is  forced  out  of  its  direction  by  some  op- 
posing power,  which  turns  it  back  in  a  semi-circular  course,  bringing  it 
m  contact  with  the  current  above,  and  this,  carrying  it  down  again  to 
the  point  of  resistance,  gives  it  a  circular  motion.  We  see  this  illus- 
trated in  the  bends  or  curves  of  rivers,  when  the  current  rushes 
against  the  bank,  and  at  the  meeting  of  streams  flowing  together 
from  oblique  directions.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  fair  illustra- 
tions of  the  motion  of  nebulous  bodies.  The  first  nebula  must  have 
been  a  globe,  the  dimensions  of  which,  according  to  the  theory,  were 
contracted  by  radiation,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  contraction, 
die  atoms  were  drawn  to  the  centre.  Now,  as  the  radiation  acted 
equally  upon  all  the  agglomerating  particles  in  the  same  circle,  the 
momentum  of  each  must  have  been  the  same ;  their  forces,  then. 
Were  neutralized  by  each  other;  therefore,  their  flowing  together 
produced  no  cause  for  rotary  motion.  Whirlpools  are  caused  by 
currents  running  to  different  points — the  agglomerating  particles  are 
■U  drawn  to  a  single  nucleus.  The  diflerent  currents  are  unequal  in 
fbrc^  and  velocity — the  motion  of  the  atoms  is  produced  by  the  same 
influences,  and  their  forces  are  necessarily  equal.  But  suppose  the 
external  particles  were  thrown  ofl*  by  centrifugal  force  (resulting 
from  rotary  motion),  in  the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  primary,  and 
■Qerward  broken  up ;  we  would  ask  our  author  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  attracted  to  the  particular  nucleus^  These 
fragments  are  scattered  in  an  orbit  too  inconceivably  vast  for  human 
computation,  and  around  a  globe  (the  primary)  millions  of  times 
larger  than  the  nucleus  which  is  to  attract  the  widely-scattered  parti- 
des  together.  ''  It  is  a  well-known  law  in  physics,"  that  there  is  m 
mutual  attraction  between  all  bodies  in  the  proportion  of  their  mass. 
'*It  is  this  that  causes  all  the  disturbances  which  render  the  celestial 
motions  so  complicated  and  their  investigation  so  difficult."  Now» 
tj  what  means  the  attractive  power  of  the  great  central  mass  waa 
Of  ercome  by  that  of  the  mere  point,  is  left  wholly  unexplained.     We 
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cn  imtgiiie  Ae  planets  taking  oblate  fonns  under  ib4  reekpr^eti  at- 
Inction  of  their  component  parts  and  centrifu^l  force«-for  this 
process  is  natural,  and  does  not  conflict  with  weil^^stablished  laws— 
but  we  cannot  imagine  the  influences  which  neutralize  the  attraction 
ot  the  mass,  and  enable  the  indgniflcant  point  to  control  particles  lo- 
cated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  primary. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  supposed  nebula  did  occupy  or  fill  tfa^ 
whole  orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet!  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is 
888,000  miles— that  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  planet,  is  only  88,000. 
It  is  ascertained,  that  if  all  the  planets  and  satellites  in  the  solar  S3rs-  , 
tern  were  moulded  into  a  single  globe,  that  globe  would  still  not 
exceed  the  five-hundredth  part  of  the  globe  of  the  sun ;  in  other 
words,  the  bulk  of  the  sun  is  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
aggregate  bulk  of  all  the  rest  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  If 
the  planets  and  satellites  were  brought  to  the  density  of  the  sun,  by 
Boulding  them  together,  they  would  still  bear  no  greater  proportion 
to  that  lK>dy,  as  the  density  of  the  minor  would  be  lost  in  equalizing 
ftat  of  the  major  planets.  According  to  this  calculation,  we  have  a 
globe  whose  diameter  is  888,000  miles,  and  other  bodies,  the  aggre- 
nte  bulk  of  which  is  but  one  fiye-hundredth  part  as  large,  of  the 
oensi^  of  water,  to  fill  an  orbit,  the  diameter  of  which  is  not  much 
less  than  8,000,000,000  miles.  With  these  facts  in  view,  «Mt  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  matter  of  the  solar  system  could  not,  in  anr 
conceivable  gaseous  form,  fill  the  space  comprehended  by  the  orbit 
of  Uranus.  The  orbit  of  Le  Verrier  was  then  unknown;  its  discov- 
ery increases  the  difficulty.  .  *'If  this  be  the  case/'  our  author 
obeerves,  **let  it  be  allowed  as  a  difliculty  " — silently  admitting  the 
objection  to  be  well  founded,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
sustaining  his  position,  in  order  to  account  for  the  location  of  the 
flaneto.  ^ 

The  hbtory  of  astronomy,  ever  interesting,  has  been  made  more 
inviting  by  the  successive  speculations  concerning  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis. For  years  the  far-reaching  vision  of  astronomers  has  been 
turned  upon  these  appearances,  and  for  an  equal  length  of  time  the 
learned  corps  has  been  defieated  and  mortified  by  the  uncertainty  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  remain ;  while  theories  and  specula- 
tions, as  wild  as  the  nebuls  are  distant  and  indistinct,  have  resulted 
from  their  supposed  irrsolvability,  which  have  alternately  disturbed 
the  founcfations  o£  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  science  of  astrono- 
my itself—that  glorious  star-crowned  superstructure,  whose  arches 
spaa  the  widest  range  of  stellar  matter.  These  irresolvable  islands 
were  found  in  the  very  borders  of  that  vast  field  which  the  astonish- 
ing improvements  of  man  have  enabled  him  to  brini^  within  the 
compass  of  his  vision,  and  were  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  ex- 
amine. But  as  successive  improvements  were  constantly  enlarging 
the  field  of  view,  and  rendering  more  distinct  the  remote  territory 
already  partially  surveyed,  it  was  hoped  that  these  phenomena  would 
soon  be  undentood.  That  period  has  now  arrived.  Out  of  the  dark 
doud  that  settled  on  the  bosom  of  philosophy,  light  and  truth  have 
been  distilled,  and  science  comes  out  more  closely  allied  to  the  reli- 
gion which  sustains  her  faithful  priesthood. 

**The  two  Herschels,'*  says  the  Vestiges,  ^have  in  succession 
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made  some  other  most  remarkable  obsenrations  on  the  regions  of 
qmce.     They  have  found  within  the  limits  of  our  astral  system,  and 
f^enerally  in  its  outer  fields,  a  great  number  of  objects  which,  from 
their  foggy  appearance,  are  called  nebuls ;  some  of  rast  and  irregular 
figure,  as  that  in  the  Sword  of  Orion,  which  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  others  of  shape  more  defined ;  others  again,  in  which  small, 
bright  nuclei  appear,  formed  here  and  there  over  the  surface.     Be- 
tween this  last  form  and  another  class  of  objects,  which  appear  as 
clusters  of  nuclei  with  nebulous  matter  around  each  nucleus,  there  is 
but  a  step  in  what  appears  a  chain  of  related  things.     Then,  again, 
our  astral  space  showii  what  are  called  nebulous  stars ;  namely,  lumin- 
ous, spherical  objects,  bright  in  the  centre,  and  dull  toward  the  ex- 
tremities.    These  appear  to  be  only  an  advanced  condition  of  the 
class  of  objects  abore  described.     Finally,  nebulous  stars  exist  in 
every  stage  of  concentration,  down  to  that  state  in  which  we  see  only 
a  common  star  with  a  slight  bur  around  it.     It  may  be  presumed  that 
all  thepe  are  but  stagres  in  the  process,  just  as  if,  seeing  a  child,  a  boy, 
a  youth,  a  middle-aged,  and  an  old  man  together,  we  might  jHresume 
that  the  whole  were  only  variations  of  one  being.     Are  we  to  suppose 
that  we  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  process  through  which  a  sun  goes 
between  its  original  condition,  as  a  mass  of  diffused  nebulous  matter, 
and  its  full-formed  state  as  a  compact  body  ?**    And  in  reply,  in  the 
sequel  to  the  **  Vestiges,'*  to  the  remarks  of  a  learned  reviewer,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  nebulous  bodies  had  3rielded  successively  to  the 
resolving  powers  of  enlarged  telescopes,  he  says  :   **The  nebultt  are 
always  understood  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  nebulae  which  are  only  dntant 
clusters  of  stars,  and  which  yielded,  one  afler  another,  to  the  resolv- 
ing powers  of  telescopes  as  Uiese  powers  were  increased;  liM.  nebul» 
comparatively  near,  which  no  increase  of  telescopic  power  afilected. 
The  resolution  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  first  kind  of  nebulae  by  Lord 
Ro8se*s  telescope  was,  of  course,  expected ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  though  in 
itself  interesting,  of  no  consequence  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.     It 
will  be  only  in  the  event  of  the  second  class  also  being  resolved,  and 
its  being  thus  shown  that  there  is  only  one  class  of  nebulae,  that  the 
hypothesis  will  sufifer.*'     To  support  this  opinion,  an  extract  from  the 
works  of  Dr.  Nichol  is  produced,  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  following 
language :     *'  Astronomers  have  never  rested  their  belief  in  the  reality 
and  wide  difiusion  of  the  nebulous  matter  on  the  objects  referred  to 
in  the  first  paragraph,  but  on  others  much  within  the  rfinse  of  our 
previous  vision.     In  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  understood  Uie  nature 
of  clusters,  the  telescopic  power  required  to  resolve  them  is  never 
very  much  higher  than  that  which  first  descries  them  as  dim,  milky 
'  spots.     But  there  are  many  most  remarkable  objects  which,  in  this 
essential  feature,  are  wholly  contrasted  with  clusters.     For  instance, 
the  nebula  in  Orion,  as  I  haVe  fully  shown  in  the  text,  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  as  also  the  gorgeous  one  in  Andromeda ;  while  the 
largest  instrument  heretofore  turned  to  them  has  given  no  intimation 
that  their  light  is  stellar,  but  rather  the  contrary,  although  small  stars 
are  found  buried  amid  their  mass.     Now,  if  Lord  Rosse's  telescope 
resolves  these,  and  others  with  similar  attributes,  such  as  some  of  tne 
streaks  among  the  following  plates,  we  shall  thereby  be  inibrmed 
that  we  have  generalized  too  hastily  from  the  character  of  known 
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.firamnmta;  that  sehemes  of  itelbr  being  exist  infinitely  more  strange 
and  reried  than  we  had  rentured  to  suppose,  and  certainlj  we  shdl 
then  hesitate  in  averring  farther  concerning  the  existence,  or,  at  least, 
the  diffusion  of  the  purely  nebulous  modification  of  matter.  Lord 
Rosse*s  telescope  may  also,  as  I  have  said,  disprove  the  reality  of  onr 
arrangement  of  the  forms  of  nebuls  as  steps  of  a  progression."  The 
same  distinguished  professor,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  nebulae,  says :  **  On  examining  the  middle  star  in  the  Sword  of 
Orion,  it  seems  affected  by  an  indistinctness  not  common  to  small 
stars,  and  the  application  of  the  smallest  telescopes  at  once  yields  the 
explanation,  the  object  appearing,  not  as  a  star,  but  a  diffused  haze  ; 
examined  with  instruments  of  a  profounder  space-penetrating  power, 
its  character  as  a  haze  continues  unchanged,  though  it  speedily  gives 
warning  of  some  strange  and  fantastic  object.** 

When  Sir  John  Herschel's  eighteen  inch  mirror  was  directed  to 
the  nebula  in  the  Sword  of  Orion,  fantastic  branching  arms  were  dis- 
covered, with  such  an  extraordinary  appearance  as  to  induce  Sir  John 
to  believe  it  something  very  different  from  a  stellar  constellation.  In 
the  winter  of  ,1845,  Dr.  Nichol  examined  this  nebula  through  Lord 
Roese*s  far-reaching  telescope,  afler  which  he  says :  ** Owing  to  the 
ineompleteness  of  the  instrument  and  unfavorable  weather,  it  was  the 
first  time  that  mnd  telescope  had  been  directed  toward  that  myste- 
rious object.  Not  yet  the  trace  of  a  star — ^looming,  unintelligible  as 
ever,  there  the  nebula  lay.**  The  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  learned 
professor  were  all  blasted.  He  who  had  measured  the  heavens,  and 
fumished  the  geography  of  its  wide  domain,  with  the  size,  locations, 
and  motions  of  its  sisterhood,  was  compelled  to  turn  once  more  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  with  feelings  of  pro- 
founder  reverence  and  awe  than  the  contemplation  of  kindred  phe- 
nomena for  years  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Not  discouraged,  how- 
aver,  by  the  failure  of  the  first  effort,  the  distinguished  owner  of  the 
**Parsonstown  Leviathan**  continued  his  examinations  until  March, 
1846,  when  a  favorable  opportunity  enabled  him  to  resolve  the  obsti- 
nate and  astonishing  phenomenon  into  a  galaxy  of  stars ;  which  fact 
he  communicated  to  Professor  Nichol  in  the  same  month.  No  longer 
a  self-luminous  vapor,  or  planet  in  its  infancy,  but  '*  a  bright  firma- 
ment of  stellar  orbs,  so  far  removed  from  us  in  space,  that  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  constituent  stars  are  merged  into  a  uniform,  faint  light.*' 
The  difficulty  is  solved,  and  all  the  strange  appearances  accounted 
for  as  the  effects  of  varying  distances.  The  stars  of  heaven  are  per- 
fect; no  rudimental  or  half-grown  ones  are  found;  the  choir  is  full. 
The  nebular  hypothesis  vanishes  as  a  pleasant  dream,  and  with  it  the 
beautiful  speculation  of  La  Place,  and  the  still  bolder  ones  of  our 
author.  **The  sun  may  have  passed,**  observes  Dr.  Nichol,  in  a  later 
work,  written  in  explanation  of  his  former,  '<into  his  present  form 
out  of  a  gaseous  one,  but  there  is  no  phenomenal  proof  of  this — no 
visible  analogical  appearance  in  the  heavens.  In  audition,  therefore, 
to  the  duty  of  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  our  solar  system,  La 
Place*s  speculation  has  now,  along  with  other  indirect  arguments,  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  its  own  hypothesis.*' 

But  it  is  said  by  our  autlior  that  his  theory  does  not  depend  on  the 
nebular  hypothesis  for  support;  and  if  it  were  wholly  exploded  it 
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would  not  affect  the  foree  of  the  evidences  introduced  to  proTe  a  pro- 
gressive advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  matter,  under 
a  **  fixed  order  or  law."  We  may  admit  this  to  be  true,  since  it  ap- 
pears that  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  the  offspring  of  the  imagination 
of  certain  learned  philosophers ;  not,  however,  without  phenomena  to 
warrant  their  far-reaching  speculations,  but  without  an  established 
fiict  to  support  them.  We,  therefore,  without  presenting  any  farther 
objections  to  this  part  of  the  ''  Vestiges,*'  leave  it  in  the  Tight  of  Lord 
Rosse's  unrivaled  glass,  where  it  appears  without  the  least  probabil- 
ity of  truth. 

Passing  over  many  minor  matters  which,  we  think,  do  not  affect 
the  character  of  the  theory,  we  turn  at  once  to  the  deeply  interesting 
history  of  past  generations,  as  discovered  by  the  eye  of  science  in 
their  fossil  remains.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  ^Vestiges*' 
regularly  through  all  theilifferent  strata  of  the  earth,  and  genera  of 
anmials  referred  to ;  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  author  arrives,  and  show  that  the  facts  do  not  sustain  him.  We 
have  seen  that  he  advocates  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  that  the 
world  resulted  from  the  operation  of  certain  laws  upon  the  nebula. 
He  also  contends  that  there  is  a  regular  advance  from  the  simple  lichen 
and  animalcule  to  the  highest  order  of  dicotyledonous  trees  and  mam- 
Dials ;  and  that  this  regular  advance  or  improvement  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  depends  upon  and>  is  the  result  of  certain  immutaUe  laws, 
the  controling  influence  of  which  admits  of  no  deviation.  The  lichen 
and  moss,  the  humblest  forms  of  vegetable  matter,  improved  upon 
themselves  until  they  produced  the  forest  monarch.  The  lightning^s 
fliMsh,  and  some  wandering  electric  spark  wakes  an  animalcule  into 
life,  to  commence  that  system  of  organic  improvement  which  con- 
tinues until  instinct  ripens  into  intellect,  and  creatures  of  a  moment 
are  clothed  with  immortality.  The  worm,  the  reptile,  fish,  bird, 
quadruped,  each  in  regular  succession,  are  each  the  offspring  of  the 
preceding.  Man,  the  noblest  of  all  sublunary  beings,  endowed  with 
an  intellect  capable  of  the  widest  range  of  knowledge,  whose  touch 
the  elements  of  heaven  obey — for  whom  all  things  were  created — to 
supply  whose  wants  a  teeming  world  empties  its  rich  profusion  at  his 
feet — to  soften  and  ennoble  whose  character  the  music  of  a  thousand 
spheres  exhausts  its  melody — for  whom  the  rocks  were  rent,  the  sun 
was  darkened,  and  the  last  convulsive  throes  of  expiring  innocence 
were  suffered — b  the  grand  total  of  all  the  improvements.  All  this, 
too,  the  result  of  laws,  independent  of  any  action  of  Deity.  Under 
their  influence  the  thunder  rolls,  the  lightning  kindles  the  heavens 
with  fire,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  volcanoes  bury  cities,  and  the  vagrant 
wanderers  of  space  survey  its  illimitable  fields  ;  pestilence  depopu- 
lates and  earthquakes  destroy ;  there  is  no  God  to  direct,  to  limit  or 
to  stay,  to  pity  or  to  save.     He  who 
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-spangled  o'er  infinity  with  suns, 


And  wraj^'d  it  round  about  htm  as  a  robe, 

■and  wrote  out  his  own  great  name 
In  spheres  of  fire,  that  heaven  might  alway  tell 
To  every  creature,  Qod," 

Is  silent  before  the  majestic  workings  of  his  own  creation— atera  and 
unchangeable — unmoved  by  pity  or  by  love. 


'  Ta  tuatain  Ajf  strange  theory,  directly  opposed  es  it  It  to  fbe 
]lofik.eoeiiidgoBy«  end^to  the  best"  interests  and  dearest  prospeels 
of  man,  someuiing  more  than  loose  cobjectures  and  mere  snppoai^ 
tions  must  be  introdoced.  Facts,  and  facts  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
disturb  a  fiiith  inspired  by  reason  and  rerelation,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  past  time.  The  speculations  of  the  **  Vestiges*' 
depend  upon  an  unbroken  chain  of  pnenomena,  and  unless  it  is  es- 
tablished the  (heory '  must  fall.  If  we  can  show  vegetables  and 
animals  of  a  higher  order  prior,  or,  according  to  the  **  Vestiges,*'  be- 
low those  of  an  inferior  character,  the  want  of  connection  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  will  appear,  and  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  be  proportionally  weakened.  *'In  pursuing,"  our  author 
observes,  **  the  progress  of  the  development  of  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals upon  the  globe,  we  have  seen  an  advance  in  both  cases,  along 
the  line  leading  to  the  higher  forms  of  organization.  Among  plants 
we  have  first  sea- weed,  liJterward  land  plants,  and  among  these  the 
simpler  (cellular  and  cryptogamic)  before  the  more  complex.  In 
the  department  of  zoology  we  see  zoophytes,  radiate,  mollusca  and 
articuUta,  existing  for  ages  before  there  were  any  higher  forms. 
The  first  step  forward  ffives  fishes,  the  humblest  class  of  the  verte- 
brate; and,  moreover,  the  earliest  fishes  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  next  lowest  sub^kingdom — the  articulate. .  Afterward  come  land 
animals,  of  which  the  first  are  reptiles,  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
Urpe  next  in  advance  from  fishes,  and  to  be  connected  with  these  by 
the  links  of  an  insensible  gradation.  From  reptiles  we.  advance  to 
birds,  and  thence  to  mammalia,  which  are  commenced  by  marsupialia, ' 
adinowledgedly  low  fornui  in  >their  class."  This  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  our  author  arrives,  after  viewing  the  fossils  of  the  dififerent 
strata  in  the  earth's  crust.  But  he  is  not  sustained  by  the  experi- 
ence of  distinguished  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  geology.  Zoophytes^  polyparia,  crenoida,  and  other  animals  of  a 
kindred  character,  were  the  only  ones  our  author  could  find  in  Uie 
*«Ghrawacke"  system,  and  these,  he  says,  **are  found  in  the  earliest 
of  earth's  sepulchres."  But  it  appears,  from  the  authority  of  Sir  H. 
de  la  Beche,  that  bones  and  teeth  of  fish  have  been  found  in  that  sys- 
tem, proving  that  a  comparatively  high  order  of  animals  were  among 
the  earliest  mhabitants  of  the  world.  And  the  testimony  of  this  dis- 
tinguished geolonst  is  confirmed  by  his  still  more  distinguished  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Lyefl,  who  says,  «*vertebrated  animals,  true  fishes,  are 
found  among  the  earliest  types  of  organism."  ^ 

In  the  next,  or  **  Silurian  system,"  the  same  species  are  continued, 
to  which,  according  to  the  **  Vestiges,"  fishes  of  a  very  minute  size 
are  added,  but  of  an  order  of  mean  organization.  The  records  of 
fsoloey  contradict  this  statement,  by  establishing  the  existence  of 
fish  of  the  highest  organization ;  the  ^dence  of  which  may  be  found 
even  below  the  strata  in  which  our  author  places  the  first  and  mean- 
est order  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  out  of  the  fenera  of  an  *'  ob- 
scure character,"  which  are  overlooked  by  the  *'  Vestiges "  to  favor 
the  theory  of  development.  Professor  Agazzis  has  found  several 
new  species,  two  of  them  of  the  very  highest  t3rpe.  In  the  next  era 
of  the  world's  history,  the  **  Vestiges"  contradicts  the  learned  Ag^azzis, 
whose  grand  divisions,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  6^  **» 
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eyeloidsy  are  scattered  through  the  whole  Devonian  system,  and  those 
of  the  most  advanced  types  are  found  preceding  and  following  the 
inferior.  In  speaking  of  other  fossils  of  this  system,  Prof»  Agazsds 
says:  **This  primitive  diversity  of  the  Ichthyoid  types,  in  a  format 
tion  so  ancient  as  the  old  sandstone,  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  facts 
the  most  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  the  successive  transformation 
of  species,  and  of  the  descent  of  organized  beings  now  living  from  a 
small  number  of  primitive  forms."  True  fish  of  an  advanced  type, 
even  the  highest  order,  have  been  found  in  thb  system  in  Russia, 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geologists  living,  Mr.  Murchison, 
whose  testimony  is  full  and  unequivocal  against  the  development 
theory. 

The  **  Vestiges  "  is  not  more  fortunate  in  its  statement  of  the  car* 
boniferous  era.  *<  Neither  the  hum  of  insects  nor  the  music  of  birds 
cheered  its  solitude,"  says  the  author;  yet  we  find  Mr.  Lyell  and  Dr. 
King  testifying  to  the  appearance  of  *'  footmarks  of  reptiles  and  birds, 
or  other  highly  organized  animals,*'  low  down  in  that  system,  both 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsylvania.  Insects  have  also  been  found  in 
its  strata,  of  the  most  perfect  yet  delicate  structures,  proving  that  this 
era  was  not  so  destitute  and  solitary  as  supposed.  Dicotyledonous 
and  acotyledonous  trees  furnished  it  shade,  flowers  sweetened  its  at- 
mosphere with  fragrance,  and  birds  of  an  advaCnced  type  kept  its 
forests  vocal  with  music.  In  the  next  page  of  the  world's  history, 
our  author  is  *' startled"  by  the  appearance  of  reptiles  of  the  Saurian 
(lizard)  character,  "animals  whose  imperfect  respiratory  system  per- 
haps fitted  them  for  enduring  an  atmosphere  not  yet  quite  suitable 
for  birds  or  mammifers ;  and  of  footmarks  of  a  tortoise  at  Corneackle 
Muir,  and  those  of  birds  of  the  order  of  gralle  in  Connecticut;"  but 
this  last  fact  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is  yet  without  the  approbation  of 
geologists.  All  this  agrees  with  the  development  theory,  and  our 
author  is  therefore  startled  at  the  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  which 
he  finds  in  each  successive  page  of  the  rock  book.  Professors 
Owen,  de  la  Beche^nd  Cuvier  were  not  so  much  startled  when  they 
found  ''monster  animals"  of  the  Saurian  tribe  following  in  the  era 
next  after  the  transition  or  grawacke,  long  anterior  in  the  fossil  his- 
tory to  the  low  order  of  Saurians  which  our  author  found  in  the  new 
red  sandstone.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  footmarks  of  reptiles 
and  birds  were  found  in  the  preceding  system  in  at  least  two  dbtinct 
localities,  to  the  truth  of  which  at  least  four  eminent  geologists  bear 
witness.  His  statement  of  the  appearance  of  the  batrachia  is  con- 
tradicted most  positively  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  says  they  make  their 
appearance  under  their  highest  instead  of  their  lowest  forms  or  sim- 
plest condition  of  structure.  Here  we  have  most  positive  evidence 
against  a  regular  advance.  In  the  oolitic  fori^ation  but  little  is  found 
which  is  considered  important  to  the  theory ;  but  it  is  "  remarkable 
that  the  fossils  of  this  system  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  preceding  age,  and  they  in  their  turn  disappear  before  the  next 
era."  Are  we  to  understond  that  the  first  were  buried  in  their 
native  strata  before  their  successors  appeared?  If  so,  we  ask  in 
what  way  the  second  and  higher  were  procreated  by  the  first  and 
lower  order?  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  is  perfects 
]y  drawn,  and  the  fossib  of  each,  according  to  the  author,  are  equally 
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fUstiaci.  ^  The  first,  theny  miul  haye  ptsaed  away  before  the  seeoad 
appeared.  How  the  iamily  eonnectioii  was  maintained,  we  leave  for 
the  author  to  expkin.  The  errom  of  the  work  are  continued  in  the 
history  of  the  cretacious  system,  in  phicing  the  cycloids  and  ctenoida 
above  plocoids;  but,  admitting  the  order  in  whicn  they  are  placed  to 
be  correct,  yet  the  Uieory  of  development  is  contradicted  by  Murchi* 
son,  who  found  ctenoids  as  low  down  as  the  old  red  sandstooe. 
But  notwithstanding  the  errors  introduced  in  evidence,  as  facts,  the 
author  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  suppositions  to  make  out  the 
regular  development  or  advance,  and  in  doine  this  he  takes  for 

£  anted  the  very  point  he  is  trying  to  establish— that  there  is^ 
roughout,  a  regular  progress  from  the  humble  to  the  superior 
types.  He  considers  this .  established,  and  then  infers  that  the 
particular  animals  did  exist  in  the  places  assigned  them  by  his 
theory,  though  they  may  not  be  founa.  ^' Hence,'*  he  says,  **we 
derive  a  light  as  to  what  animals  may  have  existed  at  particular 
times,  which  is  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  speculations  of 
fossil  geoloffy.  The  birds  are  below  the  mammalia  in  the  animal 
scale,'  and  therefore  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  about  the 
time  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  oolitic  systems,  although  we  find 
but  sliffht  traces  of  them  in  those  formations,  and  it  may  be  said,  tiU 
a  considerably  later  period."  This  is  assuming  the  question  ii^  dis- 
pute, and  from  it  inferring  the  existence  of  the  evidence  necessary 
to  support  it. 

LitUe  or  no  benefit  ¥fill  result  from  following  the  author  regu- 
larly through  his  catalogue  of  suppositions,  inferences  and  errors. 
Thus  for,  it  must  appear  to  the  satbfoction  of  every  impartial  mindt 
that  the  history  of  geology  does  not  sustain  &e  idea  of  a  regdar 
advance  from  the  lowest  or  simplest  to  the  highest  forms  of  organi- 
xatioh ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  proves  directly  uie  reverse  to  be  true. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world  animals  of  a  high  organ- 
ism, difiering  in  almost  every  particular  from  the  structure  of  Uieir 
more  humble  associates,  are  found,  and  not  unfrequently  the  highest 
or  most  perfect  of  a  type  appear  first  in  the  singular  record  of  their 
hbtory ;  wholly  contradicting  even  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  the 
development  theory.  It  is  said  by  Prof.  Owen,  and  other  distin- 
guished  authorities,  that  the  general  structure  of  the  advanced  order 
of  fishes,  upon  which  the  theory  engrafts  the  simplest  forms  of  rep- 
tiles,.utterly  forbids  the  idea  of  the  least  possible  connection  between 
them  and  that  tribe.  The  theory  receives  as  little  support  from  the 
order  in  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  found,  as  from  that  of  ani- 
mal life.  Trees  of  the  largest  description  have  been  found  in  the 
strata,  which  our  author  assigns  to  the  first  appearance  of  lichens, 
the  humblest  order  of  plants;   and  below  the  strata  in  which  he 

§  laces  the  first  lichens  and  mosses,  the  traces  of  dicotyledons  are 
istinctly  seen,  as  found  in  the  grawacke  slates  at  Cork,  by  Dr. 
Fleming.  And  these  dicotyledons  are  found  below  the  cryptogamio 
and  monocotyledons,  or  lowest  class  of  plants  of  vascular  tissue.  It 
is  admitted,  however,  by  the  "  Vestiges,*'  that  a  few  dicotyledons 
existed  during  the  carboniferous  era,  in  which  era  he  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  laud  plants ;  but,  the  author  adds,  "  they  are  compare 
atively  few."     The  truth  of  his  theory  is  as  much  afiected  by  th« 
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appearance  of  a  fewa8t>7  many;  it  is  not  the  quantity  that  detaf- 
mines  this  question,  but  the  order  in  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  will  be  recollected,  howerer,  that  ^Uhese  few*'  of  the 
highest  order  are  found  below  those  of  a  simpler  character,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  resulted  from  them.  The  coal  formation  is 
represented  as  containing  nothing  but  ferns  and  simple  plants;  but 
this  is  not  true.  According  to  the  best  authority,  it  contains  trees 
of  the  largest  and  noblest  character  in  great  abundance. 

Thus  far  we  have  wandered  with  the  "Vestiges'*. through  earth's 
earliest  sepulchres,  without  finding  any  evidence,  in  fact,  to  support 
the  theory  of  development.  But  if  the  history  of  fossils  clearly  es- 
tablished a  regular  advance  in  the  ascending  strata  of  the  earth,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  more  complex  forms,  yet  may  we  not  doubt 
whether  the  advanced  conditions  of  life  sprung  from  the  inferior 
species?  Prof.  Owen  thinks  the  different  species,  in  their  progres- 
sive development,  would  maintain  their  typical  character,  and  that 
if  they  did  improve,  no  change  of  character  would  take  place. 
Prof.  Agazzis,  after  being  specifically  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
observation  of  fossils,  says,  "  that  he  cannot  admit  the  transforma- 
tion of  species  from  one  formation  to  another."  Muller,  the  cele- 
brated German  physiologist,  says,  that  the  species  were  created, 
originally,  distinct,  and  that  "  there  is  not  a  remote  possibility  that 
one  species  has  been  produced  from  another."  Baron  Cuvier  bears 
the  same  testimony,  and  denounces  the  theory  as  "chimerical,"  and 
asserts  that  it  is  "  renounced  by  philosophy."  The  opinions  of  such 
men,  expressed  after  they  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  past,  as  written  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  buried 
generations,  are  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  particularly 
when  there  is  no  evidence  worthy  of  the  least  degree  of^  confidence 
produced  to  establish  the  contrary.  To  the  weight  of  their  evidence 
we  may  add  that  of  Murchison,  Vernuel  and  U'Orbigny,  who  are 
equally  positive,  and  worthy  of  no  less  respect.  And  to  these,  again, 
may  be  added  the  name  of  Charles  Bell,  whose  long  experience  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  character  of  animate 
matter  will  entitle  his  opinions  to  profound  respect.  In  comparing 
the  different  formations  with  each  other,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  higher  species  or  more  advanced  genera  of  animals  possess  or** 
gans  wholly  different  from  any  in  the  lower  classes;  and  others 
which  cannot  be  found  in  the  humble  species,  and  these  of  such  a 
distinct  character  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  they  could  have  issued 
from  the  lower  order. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  distinct  modes  in  which  the  air 
is  permitted  to  act  on  the  blood  of  the  different  genera  of  animals,  to 
satisfy  the  mind  that  each  species  is  the  result  of  a  distinct  exertion 
of  creative  power ;  and  that  their  organs  have  been  adapted  to  the 
functions  they  perform  by  superior  wisdom.  The  primary  office  of 
breathing  in  the  economy  of  life  is  oxygenation  of  the  blood ;  but  in 
man  it  is  also  the  instrument  of  voice  and  exprefsion,  two  properties 
which  have  relation  to  his  intellectual  nature.  The  apparatus  re* 
quired  for  adapting  the  respiratory  organs  to  these  superadded  endow- 
ments, is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  lower 
animals,  where  the  organ  is  subservient  only  to  the  purification  of  the 
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Uood.  The  arrangemeai  of  the  nenres  is  very  different  in  the  Tirioui 
types  i  aod  in  the  human  frame  a  distinct  class  is  apprppj^ated  ta  the 
organ  of  respiration,  called  the  't respiratory  nerves."  .  The  reason 
of  the  difference  ia  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  of  respiration  as  it 
exists  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  highest  jorder  of  life,  is  obvious ; 
in  the  one,  it  performs  but  one  function,  in  the  other,  three.  In  man 
it  is  the  instrument  of  arUculate  language  and  expression.  There  is 
not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  organ  but 
there  is  an  addition  in  the  higher  order ;  a  new  and  distinct  class 
of  nerves  is  required  to  perform  the  functions  and  regulate  the  action 
of  the  superadded  mechanism.  Ii^  the  lowest  order  of  animals  there 
b  neither  circulating  system  nor  distinct  respiratory  organ.  The 
first  indications  of  this  economy  is  found  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
integument  of  the  animal,  in  the  shape  of  tufts  or  fringes,  which  float 
in  the  water  and  expose  tlie  blood  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  that 
element.  In  a  higher  order  (as.  insects)  there  is  a  succession  of  holes 
ranged  along  their  sides ;  these  are  the  openings  of  a  series  of  small 
tubes  that  extend  through  their  interior,  through  which  the  air  b 
admitted,  and  in  this  mode  purifies  their  blood.  The  next  higher 
order  of  the  respiratory  or|?an  is  very  different  from  any  of  the  for- 
mer, being  bronchi®  or  giUs,  and  of  this  there  are  many  gradations. 
In  the  loMrer  order  of  animals  the  mou^  is  used  only  for  nutrition ; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  the  invertebrata ;  but  in  the  vertebrata  it  is 
wed  for  breathing  as  well  as  for  nutrition.  No  indications  of  a  true 
chest  and  wind-pipe  appear  until  we  ascend  to  the  class  of  vertebrata. 
The  chest  or  cavity,  and  wind-pipe,  or  tube  communicating  with  it, 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  a  high  intellectual  order  of  life.  The 
cavity  or  chest  must  be  capable  of  contracting  the  volume  of  air 
within,  so  as  to  expel  it  along  the  tube  or  wind-pipe  with  a  stream 
strong  enough  to  vibrate  and  produce  sound. 

Again,  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  structure  of 
die  chest  in  reptiles  and  birds,  and  in  mammalia.  In  reptiles  and 
birds  no  partition  exists  between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  find  no  diaphragm  below  the  mammalia.  This 
new  member  circumscribes  the  space  containing  the  lungs  and  gives 
them  greater  force,  assisting  them  in  their  efforts  to  expei  the  air 
through  the  larynx,  and  contributes  much  to  the  impulse  which  pro- 
duces vocal  sounds  and  articulate  language.  Where  the  chest  and 
wind-pipe  acquire  the  compact  form  and  new  properties  of  the  mam- 
malia, new  and  peculiar  sensibilities  and  formations  are  introduced, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  invertebrata,  and  are  entirely  disconnected 
with  any  organization  or  arrangement  corresponding  or  similar  to 
Uieir  own.  The  superior  respiratory  mechanism  of  man  is  to  afford 
him  an  instrument  corresponding  with  hb  superior  endowments,  to 
supply  him  with  an  organ  adapted  to  the  great  purposes  of  communi- 
cating thought  and  evolving  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  attribute  by 
which  he  holds  his  exalted  position  in  creation. 

For  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  Charles  BelPs  last  treatise  on 
die  nerves,  published  since  his  death,  and  bound  with  his  work  on 
the  ^*  Anatomy  of  Physiology."  There  are  other  and  important  pe* 
culiarities  of  structure,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  mentioned. 
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From  these  facts  we  ean  draw  but  one  conclusion — that  the  organic 

structures  of  all  the  distinct  species  are  as  essentially  different  as  the 

important  parts  thej  are  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  life  ;  that  they 

did  not  spring  from  each  other,  but  that  they  are  creatures  of  original 

design ;  created  by  separate  and  distinct  exertions,  and  adapted  to  the 

condition  in  which  they  are  placed ;  thought  into  existence  by  an 

omnipotent  power — 

**  Who  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  eternal  night, 
At  GoQ*^  command,  awakened  into  light ; 
He  called  the  elements,  earth,  ocean,  air — 
He  called  them  when  they  were  not,  and  they  .were. 
He  looked  through  space,  and,  kindling  o'er  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  came  forth  to  meet  his  eye 
His  Spirit  moved  upon  the  desert  earth, 
And  sudden  life  through  all  things  warm'd  into  birth. 
Man  from  the  dust  he  raised  to  rule  the  whole, 
He  breathed,  and  man  became  a  living  soul : 
Thus  were  the  heavens  and  all  the  hosts  displayed, 
In  wisdom  thus  were  earth's  foundations  laid." 

To  confirm  this,  the  smallest  insect  beneath  our  feet — the  creature 
of  a  moment — and  the  systems  of  planes  tand  stars,  scattered  through 
infinity,  in  a  single  revolution  of  which,  unnumbered  years  are  ex- 
hausted, unite  their  testimony.  Each  is  a  mystery  beyond  the  com« 
prehension  of  man,  and  both  silently  point  him  upward  for  the 
revelation  he  seeks. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  silk-worm  cannot  accomplish  the  object 
of  its  creation  without  the  mulberry  leaf,  the  substance  upon  which 
it  feeds;  *'and  Providence,  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  this 
useful  species,  has  so  ordained  it  that  no  other  insect  will  partake  of 
the  same  food ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster." 
This  appears  to  be  a  small  matter,  but  we  know  not  how  much  im- 
portance to  attach  to  it ;  and  it  as  clearly  exhibits  design  and  good- 
ness in  the  creative  power,  as  the  law  that  holds  together  the  bodies 
of  our  astral  and  stellar  systems.  The  smallest  feather  on  the  wood- 
land chorister,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  bird,  displays 
traces  of  the  same  designing  goodness.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  exam- 
ination, that  the  filaments  on  the  stem  of  the  feather  next  to  the  body, 
and  the  fibres  on  the  part  which  is  exposed,  are  of  precisely  the  same 
character;  but, in  order  to  keep  the  body  warm,  the  filaments  nearest 
it  are  divided,  so  as  to  constitute  down ;  while  the  filaments  on  the 
point  of  the  feather,  or  outer  part  of  it,  are  so  linked  together  by  fine 
hooks  that  they  constitute  a  covering  to  the  downy  part,  which  is 
thus  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

In  illustration  of  the  **  idea  of  final  cause  "  or  original  design,  Dr. 
Whewell  introduces  the  discoveries  recently  made  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  suckling  the  kangaroo.  *'  In  the  case  of  this,  as  of  other 
pouched  animals,  tne  young  animal  is  removed,  while  very  small  and 
imperfectly  formed,  from  the  womb  to  the  pouch  in  which  the  teats 
are,  and  is  there  placed  with  its  lips  against  one  of  the  nipples.  But 
tlie  young  animal,  taken  altogether,  is  not  so  large  as  the  nipple,  and 
is  therefore  incapable  of  sucking  after  the  manner  of  common  mam- 
mals. Here  is  a  difficulty ;  how  is  it  overcome  ?  By  an  appropriate 
contrivance ;  the  nipple,  which  in  common  mammals  is  not  furnished 
with  any  muscle,  is,  in  the  kangaroo,  provided  with  a  powerful  ex- 
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iMMitli  of  her  oApring.  And  again,  in  order  lo  gireatt^dumt  lo 
tkia  muiclet  ihere  it  a  bone  which  b  not  found  in  animals  of  other 
kinds.  Bnt  this  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  suckling  so  small  a 
creature,  introduces  another  difficulty.  If  the  milk  is  mjected  into 
the  mouth  of  the  young  one  without  any  action  of  its  own  muscleSf 
what  is  to  prevent  the  fluid  entering  the  wind-pipe,  and  producing 
snfibcation  T  How  is  this  danger  avoided  ?  By  another  ap|yropriate 
contrivance;  there  is  a  funnel  in  the  back  of  the  throat  by  which  the 
air-passage  is  completely  separated  from  the  passage  for  nutriment, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  each  side  of  the 
larynx  to  the  oesophagus.  And,  as  if  to  show  that  this  apparatus  is 
really  formed  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  young  one,  the  struc- 
ture alters  in  the  course  of  the  animal's  growth ;  and  the  funnel,  no 
longer  needed,  is  modified  and  disappears/* 

Evidence  of  final  cause  not  less  convincing,  is  found  in  the  anato- 
my of  the  horse.  Iq  the  case  of  the  kangaroo  the  appropriate  con^ 
irivance  \p  necessary  to  the  young  animal's  life ;  in  the  horse,  it 
only  furnishes  a  means  of  defense  from  flies.  Dr.  Warren  observed 
in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  before  an  agricultural  society  in  Bos- 
ton, *^  that  the  first  and  largest  muscle  whidi  presents  itself  in  taking* 
off  the  skin  of  the  horse  is,  however,  one  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
human  body.  It  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  back  and  ex- 
tends over  the  ribs  to  the  belly.  This  is  the  muscle  of  the  skin,  and 
its  oflice  is  to  move  the  skin  in  detached  parts,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  any  annoyance,  such  as  a  fly,  d&c  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  leg  or  thigh,  as  they  are  protected  by  the  tail."  Whether  the 
fact  of  Uiis  important  contrivance  adds  anything  to  the  evidence  of 
final  cause  furnished  by  the  kangaroo,  is  for  the  reader  to  determine. 
The  smallest  flower  of  the  field  is  equally  interesting,  as  an  evidence 
of  design  and  goodness.  The  leaf  and  flower  are  of  the  same  mate-, 
rial ;  yet  one  is  green,  the  color  most  refreshing  to  the  eye ;  and  the 
other  variegated  with  almost  every  color — as  gratifying  as  the  other 
is  refreshing  to  that  organ.  But  another  diflerence  equally  difficult 
to  account  for,  exists— one  has  no  fragrance,  the  other  has,  and  when 
bruised,  it  reminds  us  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  of  which  it  has 
been  chosen  the  beautiful  emblem. 

Thus  it  appears  that  final  cause  has  been  written  on  the  plant  of  a 
season — the  worm,  whose  largest  cycle  of  existence  lasts  but  a  few 
days,  and  in  animals  extending  down  even  to  the  means  of  defense 
from  a  fly.  By  turning  our  eyes  from  these  simple  witnesses  to  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  we  find  testimony  tending  to  prove  the  same  fact, 
written  in  larger  characters.  The  world  with  its  motion  around  the 
tun,  producing  a  grateful  succession  of  seasons  just  suited  to  our 
organization — ^its  daily  revolution  furnishing  light  and  darkness, 
**  giving  an  alternation  of  labor  and  rest,  nicely  corresponding  with 
our  muscular  power,  with  its  attraction  upon  the  matter  of  our  own 
bodies,  just  sufficiently  great  to  give  them  the  requisite  stability,  and 
not  so  great  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  free  and  rapid  mo- 
tion"— its  atmosphere,  **  an  appendage  which  does  not  arise  from 
tdy  known  physical  law  ;*'  but  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ani 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  '*  being  the  medium  through  which 
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sound  is  transmilted,"  and  the  material  out  of  which  the  chemief 
opentiona  of  the  lungs  distil  the  element  that  purines  the  blood,  i 
imparls  to  it  ita  life-sustaining  power.  "Without  the  atmosphen 
even  supposing  we  could  live  in  its  absence,  however  perfec 
be  our  organs  of  speech  and  hearing,  we  should  possess  them 
Voice  we  might  have,  but  no  word  could  we  utter;  listeners  i 
might  be,  but  do  sound  could  we  hear,"  It  is  no  less  important  "I 
diftusing  in  an  agreeable  manner  the  solar  light,  and  mitigating  tl 
Intensity.  In  its  absence  the  light  of  the  sun  would  only  illuming 
objects  on  which  its  direct  rays  would  fall ;  all  other  places  would  ll 
'  '  ;n  at  mid-day  ;  we  should  have  no  other  degrees  of  ligbl 
glare  of  intense  sunshine,  or  the  most  impenetrable  nig*" 
IS  and  difiuses  warmth,  wheth(>r  proceeding  from  the  i 
r  from  sources  of  internal  heal  within  the  giohc  itself," 
neans  prepares  the  globe  for  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
s  the  seas  liquid,  and  by  supplying  propitious  winds  I 
elimulale  the  intercourse  of  nations,  knits  together  r 
who  occupy  ihc  most  distant  points  by  the  kindly  bonds  of  re<!n 
rocal  beneficence."  Without  an  atmosphere  nothing  could  exist* 
man's  highest  privileges  are  connected  with,  and  appear  dependMl 
upon  it;  yet  "it  is  not  essential  to  any  of  the  great  mechar'' 
functions  of  the  earth  in  the  economy  of  the  solar  system." 
out  this  atmosphere,  the  globe  would  perform  her  regular  revotli 
lions,  maintain  her  axis,  and  discharge  all  its  various  olliccs  to  f 
system  of  which  it  is  a  member  ;  yet  it  would  be  an  arid  n 
Volcanoes  it  might  have  ;  but  no  cities  for  destruction— mour 
and  valleys  might  diversify  its  surface  ;  but  tlicy  would  be  unenli^ 
rened  by  the  murmur  of  streams,  or  the  music  of  animate  matUC 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  arise  from  any  kno^ 
physical  law,  and  is  not  essential  to  any  of  the  mechanical  functiofl 
of  the  earth  in  the  economy  of  the  solar  system;  but  is  indiapen^ 
ble  to  the  existence  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  as  well  as  the  Jiigbf 
faculties  of  man  ;  are  we  not  driven  to  the  CDnclusion,  that  it  «> 
cast  around  the  earth  by  Ilim  "  who  careth  for  us,"  expressly  fl 
the  well-being  of  its  occupants  ? 

From  the  worm  of  the  dust  and  flower  of  the  field,  and  bird  c 
the  forest,  to  our  own  globe,  and  the  innumerable  worlds  that  e 
above  our  heads,  reflecting  the  image  of  each  other  in  the  (, 
still  mirror  of  infinity,  traces  of  the  same  all-pervoding,  eternal  n 
dom  are  seen  in  the  beauty  of  arrangement  and  adaptation  to  i 
other.     Man  himself,  more  mysterious  llian  all  else — griindcr  1 
the  world  with  all  its  spirit-stirring  scenery — more  glorious  than 
a  tar-be  spangled  firmament — higher,  highest  of  all  created  malterJ 
whose  eternal  part  enables  him  to  grssp  the  whole,  and  will  live  4 
the  freshness  of  its  youth    when  all  else  shall  have  passed  awayd 
is    but  a    farther   exhihiiioa  of  the   same   almighty,    all-deaigiu " 
power. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  prominent  parts  of  the  work  ;  and  wont 
gladly  devote  a  few  pages  to  ihc  less  important  divisions,  if  the  *_ 
allowed  us  would  permit.     We  will  not,  however,  pass  tliat  part  | 
which  the  author  refers  to  resemblances  of  the  brain  of  the  nut 
foetus  to  tb«  different  species  in  silence.     To  support  this  absurd!^ 
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he  introdncoi'  the  evidence  of  odierSt  whomhe  conriden  worthy  of 
eonfidence.  We  rebut  this  by  the  evidence  of  distinguished  physi- 
ologists, who  have  examined  the  fcetus  in  at  least  five  difierent  stages 
of  its  existence ;  and  deny  most  positively  that  any  such  resem- 
blance exists.  If  it  does  exist  in  the  brain,  why  not  in  the  body 
generally  1  It  is  well  known  that  the  foetus  from  the  first  appearance 
of  a  distinct  form  is  perfectly  natural.  But  this  part  of  the  work  is 
disgusting  in  the  extreme,  and  excites  anything  but  respect  for  the 
Author.     We  therefore  leave  it. 

The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges*'  closes  his  work  after  convincing 
his  own  mind  that  **  life  is  everywhere  one,"  and  that  "  the  inferior 
animals  are  only  less  advanced  types  of  that  form  of  being  perfected 
in  ourselves  ;*'  with  assurances  of  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an. 
all- wise  Deity,  with  power  to  make  and  uphold.  But  he  insists  -that 
that  all-wise  Deity  has  no  immediate  and  direct  action  in  creating  and 
npholding  at  this  period  of  time.  Laws  once  created  by  the  great  I 
Am,  now  buUd  up  and  destroy — ^rule  and  regulate  the  whole.  Maa 
need  not  hope  for  any  exemptions  from  the  established  law ;  he  need 
not  struggle  to  improve  himself  or  his  species ;  through  a  certain 
stage  of  existence  he  must  pass,  and  in  such  a  manner,  without  any 
sympathy  from  a  merciful  Creator,  to  whom  he  has  been  directed  to 
ofiTer  his  morning  and  evening  orisons.  No  overruling  Providence 
notes  his  grovelings  in  the  dust,  or  smiles  with  approbation  on  his 
nobler  aspirations.  The  story  of  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  cloud 
by  day,  is  all  a  fable ;  and  the  history  of  Calvary,  the  ofisprinff  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  true,  the  author  does  not  use  language  like  this, 
but  such  sentiments  may  be  found  indirectly  expressed  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  work.  He,  however,  encourages  us  with  the  hope 
that  a  faith  may  be  drawn  from  his  theory,  sufficient  to  sustain  us  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  life.  This  faith  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  theory 
which  denies  all  the  attributes  of  the  Superior  Being— contradicts  the 
eternal  truths  from  which  the  hopes  of  life  issue,  as  well  as  that  far- 
reaching  faith  that  extends  beyond  the  difficulties  of  this  sphere  of 
being  into  the  bright  realities  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  purer  one.  A 
theory  that  denies  the  parental  care  of  an  ever-watchful  and  merciful 
Creator,  whose  unalterable  covenant  is  written  on  the  firmament, 
and  without  whose  notice  not  a  hair  of  the  head  is  permitted  to 
fall — at  whose  bidding  water  burst  from  the  rock,  manna  fell  from 
heaven,  and  the  sea  rolled  back  until  the  devoted  host  had  left  their 
native  land,  then  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below.  A 
theory  that  denies  accountability,  by  degrading  mankind  to  the  char- 
acter of  advanced  reptiles,  and  regulates  morals  by  law.  A  theory 
which  de:»troys  every  hope  and  blasts  all  the  fruits  of  faith,  but  offers 
nothing  consoling  in  their  place.  Upon  what  place  are  we  to  rest  ? 
where  find  the  elements  of  the  sufficient  faith  ?  where  the  consola- 
tion wh'.ch  is  to  keep  up  the  sinking  heart  ?  and  where  the  lessons 
of  warning  to  the  oppressor,  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  ? 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  our  feelings  to  look  up  to  God  as  a  kind  and 
merciful  creator,  who  loves,  pities  and  protects  us — and  this  view  of 
Deity  does,  indeed,  furnish  a  faith  sufficient  to  sustain  us  in  all  the 
difficulties  of  life — a  faith  that  cannot  be  annihilated  ;  which  has  sur- 
vived the  bufietings  of  ignorance — the  persecutions  of  malice — the 
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priion — ^the  scaffold—Che  cross  and  the  graye.  With  h'we  are 
content,  and  shall  **wait  the  end  with  patience,  and  be^of  good 
cheer." 


Art  nL-nJOHN  LAW  AHD  TIE  ngSIgSlPPI  BITSI  HI  OLDBR  TUB. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  RIVER  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA,  BELONGING  TO  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  manuBcript  wai  presented  for  oar  curious  inspection  by  George 
p.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  is,  with  his  permission,  committed  to  pii^t. 
It  is  a  very  antique  paper,  and  bears  upon  its  face  aU  the  eyidences  of  its  lime.  The 
characters  are  bold  and  peculiar,  and  oflen  indistinct  Mr.  Putnam  purchased 
Ae  manuscript  in  England,  among  other  similar  and  curious  relics  of  other  days. 
It  will  have  interest  from  being  a  document  contemporaneous  with  the  extraordi- 
aaiy  career  and  enterprises  of  John  Law,  and  gravely  pronouncing  upon  them  in 
the  language  of  one  yet  "  in  the  fullness  of  faith."  we  trust  me  manuscript 
may  be  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society.  Its 
dale  may  be  ^ed  at  1718  of  1790. 

This  vast  country  of  Mississippi  lies  along  that  large  navigahle 
river,  Mississippi,  being  about  800  leagues  or  about  2,000  miles  long. 
This  country  borders  upon  Mexico,  whereby  the  French  may  soon 
become  masters  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  Peru,  with  its  inexhaustible 
mines,  which  may  in  time  alarm  the  English  and  their  South  Sea 
Company. 

Mississippi  borders  upon  the  English  plantations  on  the  Continent 
at  America,  whereby  the  French  can  easily  fall  upon  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Carolina,  dc.c.,  and  so  may  be  able  to  furnish  all  Europe  with 
lobacco,  sugar,  dLC,  much  better  and  cheaper  than  we  can  do  by  the 
Knglish  plantations.* 

Mississippi  is  of  such  a  fine,  wholesome,  temperate  climate,  and 
wonderfully  fruitful  soil,  that  it  produces  everything  useful  for  man- 
lind,  and  is  now  come  to  such  a  gigantic  power  as  surprises  all 
SHirope. 

It  has  now  paid  all  the  public  debts  of  France,  which  at  the 
JNrath  of  the  late  King,  Louis  XIV.,  extended  to  1,800,000,000  livres, 
wlich  is  about  £160,^)0,000  sterling.  And  now,  by  the  great  conduct 
4|f  LJb^  Duke  d'Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  their  public  credit  is  so 
i^i^^>r^»  that  from  00  per  cent,  discount  their  State  bills  are  now 
^ifcwdiuglv  above  par.  Their  East  and  West  India,  or  Mississippi 
^i^Htt(MU>  IS  completely  formed,  which,  from  64  per  cent,  discount 
I^UMf^>\  ia  now  above  2,000  per  csnt.  Their  bank,  established  at 
(W«K  m  \>t^  such  vast  credit  as  the  like  was  never  before  in  this  na- 
v^M^  ^IhNT^  not  long  ago  it  was  harder  to  fix  a  public  credit  than  in 
.'Mj^  «v4MjiUr>  ill  Kurope ;  and  all  this  sudden  and  surprising  turn  of 
«4llirK  i4l  vkwiiig  to  Mr.  Law,  whom  the  Regent  received  and  approved 
^^  htt.  9^^li«iiiMw  for  that  end. 

*I1n  >lsN«Mkppi  Coinnany  has  at  present,  in  cash  and  credit,  much 
■tiltf%i»  «.HM  hiiMilred  million  sterling,  which  has  made  France  so  to 
iUmim^  VilM  iln^eilx  of  Paris  is  now  so  much  frequented  by  all  na- 

•  t  v^^jMa^i^MivwhitBmliidleis  of  iMroommerdal  interests  1—Rd. 
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fiiMit  thiti  the  iwsty  dirty  st^reet  of  Quinquompoiz,  in  Parif«  is  more 
frequented  now  than  U|e' Royal-  Exidiange  at  London.* 

To  deaoribe  this  vast  country  and  river  Missiaaippi,  and  how  it  was 
first  discovered  and  afterward  carried  on,  is  as  follows: 

We  find  no  account  of  this  river,  Mississippi,  until  the  year  1674, 
lliough  it  is  thought  that  something  thereof  might  be  known  in  the 
days  of  Hemandes  de  Soto,  who  crossed  over  it  Anno  1541,  when 
he  returned  from  his  fruitless  expedition  against  Florida.t 

Anno  1674. — Count  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  supposed 
that  this  river  fell  into  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  California,  and  so  might 
open  a  ^passage  into  the  South  Sea;  therefore  he  ordered  Mr.  Jollet 
and  some  odiers  to  undertake  the  discovery  thereof^  who  set  out  from 
the  Bay  of  Puantis,  on  the  Lake  of  Illinois,  and  went  to  the  west- 
ward by  water  60  leagues,  and  then  carried  their  canoe  overland  half 
a  league,  and  went  next  upon  the  river  Misunsin,  which  cypveyed 
them  into  the  river  Mississippi  in  latitude  4^° ;  then  they  followed 
its  course  directly  south  to  latitude  ^°,  and  were  to  go  to  the  mouth 
thereof,  but  some  frightful  stories  of  devouring  monsters  and  devils 
who  guarded  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  the  fear  of  meeting  with 
the  Spaniards,  d&c.,  made  them  return  home  the  same  way  they  had 

Sone,  when  they  had  only  come  to  know  that  this  river  Mississippi 
id  not  fall  into  the  South  Sea^  nor  to  the  eastward  of  Florida,  as 
they  had  supposed.^ 

The  next  discovery  of  this  river  Mississippi  was  naade  by  Monsieur    - 
de  la  Salle,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  a  settlement  in  Canada  in  the  island 
Montreal,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  60  leagues  above  Quebec..    He 
was  made  Governor  of  Canada  and  proprietor  of  Fort  Frontenac  on 
Che  Lake  Ontario. 
Mr.  de  la  Salle,  from  a  desire  to  find  out  the  rich  mines  in  St 

*  JoHV  Law  aitd  thb  Mimissippi  Schkmb  have  beeiv  made  frraous  in  the  historr 
of  the  world.  The  gnmt  magician  here  was  a  Scotchman,  whose  extensive  trayeto 
and  commercial  studies  broaght  him  to  the  belief  that  a  paper  currency  was  indispen- 
sable in  the  conduct  of  great  commercial  enterprises.  He  insinuated  himself  In  the 
6f  or  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  regent  or  Prance.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
Pranoe  was  bankrupt ;  a  revolution  was  expected ;  the  currency  was  del>a8ed ;  John 
Law  returned  to  Paris ;  his  magnificent  proposal  of  a  bank  was  acceded  to ;  the  stock 
rose  immediately  in  value ;  monopolies  ot  various  Idnds  were,  added  to  it ;  France  was 
Inundated  with  paper  money ;  a  farther  depreciation  of  coin  took  place ;  the  Missis- 
dppi  Scheme  was  added  to  the  Bank,  with  exclusive  privileges  of  trade,  to  tlie  East 
Indiee,  China.  South  Seas,  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  French  iSast  India  Company ;  ' 
fifty  thoQsana  new  shares  were  created,  on  which  a  profit  of  120  per  cent,  was  pro^ 
posed ;  three  hundred  thousand  applications  were  made  for  these  shares;  all  the  nobility 
of  Prance  were  in  waiting  upon  Mr.  Law ;  for  access  they  secured  residences  in  his 
Mighborhood ;  three  hundred  thousand  new  siiares  were  taken  with  enthnaUsm )  the 
Roe  de  Q,uincampoiz  was  crowded  day  and  niffht ;  rents  rose  in  it  1.500  per  cent ;  a 
cobbler's  stall  received  200  livres  a  day  from  brokers :  men  carried  oesks  upon  their 
backs  to  be  used  by  speculators,  and  amassed  fortunes  I  Law  was  forced  to  seelc  more 
private  quarters — but  vain  the  attempt ;  his  new  residence  became  the  resort  of  all  the 
elite  and £uhion  of  France;  ten  thousand  expedients  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  see 
him  {  one  lady  had  her  carriage  upset  on  his  approach ;  immense  fortunes  were  realized 
Id  a  few  days  or  hours;  Paris  grew  in  population,  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendor !! 

Butt  tUag,  the  eatadrapkt  I  the  offended  Prince  of  Conti  makes  a  draft  upon  the  bank 
for  spxciB :  others  follow  daily  and  quietly ;  slight  uneasiness  beginning  to  be  felt,  an 
edict  prohibits  penons  from  holding  over  600  livres  of  coin ;  the  people  cry  against  It; 
the  oonalematloii,  the  mln,  the  baiuLruptcy  which  ensued  and  overwhebned  Pnmce  is 
too  weU  known  to  be  repeated.  The  financial  empire  of  Law  became  a  vast  and 
■mazing  rain ! — Ed. 

t  At  this  period.  Europe  appeared  Ignorant  of  the  details  of  Ds  Soto's  Wanderioga. 
See  Commercial  Review,  Vol  111^  No.  6.— Ed. 

1 8«  HI  Officio  en  Ls  Salle,  teS.CtRoview,  1846^  contribnted  by  la.— A 
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Barbe,  and  to  find  out  a  nearer  passage  into  the  South  Sea  (tliaa 
through  the  straits  of  Magellan),  which  he  hoped  to  do  hj  the 
Missbsippi  rirer.  Anno  1670,  goes  to  France,  where  he  gets  his 
orders  from  the  Court,  and  Anno  1672  he  returns  to  Canada  to  pur* 
sue  his  designs,  and  so  appoints  father  Hennepin  to  travel  to  the 
northward  and  to  trace  this  river  Mississippi  up  to  its  source — ^re- 
serving to  himself  the  honor  of  searching  for  its  mouth.  But  Hen- 
nepin (who  set  out  long  before  De  la  Salle)  first  went  down  the  river 
Illinois  into  the  Mississippi,  and  instead  of  going  north  to  its  foun- 
tain-head, he  went  first  south  and  down  the  stream  thereof  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  found  it  emptied  itself  through  three  dif- 
ferent channels  or  mouths,  between  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  then  he  went  back  toward  its  head,  as  far  as  50  or 
51  degrees  of  north  latitude.* 

Anno  1682,  Monsieur  de  la  Salle  went  down  this  river  Mississippi, 
which  he  found  parted  into  two  branches  about  60  leagues  from  the 
sea.f  He  followed  the  northernmost  branch,  and  discovered  its  mouth 
between  28  and  29  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Anno  1685,  M»  de  la  Salle,  in  order  to  find  the  entrance  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  its  mouth,  whereby  to  make  a  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gets  from  the  King  of  France  three 
ships  and  a  man-of-war  and  provisions  and  comes  into  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  where  he  searched  three  weeks  for  its  mouth ;  but  not  find- 
ing it,  he  goes  ashore  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  its  mouth,  where 
he  was,  unfortunately,  murdered  and  his  ships  lost,  which  stopped 
that  project. 

Anno  1698,  Monsieur  de  Iberville,  a  famous  gentleman  bom  in 
Canada,  sailed  from  France  into  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
he  found  out  the  mouth  of  this  river  Mississippi,  where  he  built  a 
fort  and  left  a  garrison  therein.  He  went  again  a  second  voyage 
with  new  reinforcements,  and  went  far  up  into  the  country,  where 
he  discovered  many  savage  nations  and  made  alliances  with  them, 
and  built  another  fort,  which  he  left  well  manned  and  stored.  And 
in  his  third  voyage  back  to  Mississippi  he  died,  which  laid  aside  this 
enterprise  again. 

Anno  1712,  the  King  of  France,  by  letters  patent,  granted  to  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Monsieur  Crozat,  the  sole  power  to  settle  colonies 
and  trade  in  Mississippi,  and  all  the  countries  lying  between  Caro- 
lina on  the  east  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west  This  grant  Mi. 
Crozat  kept  twelve  years,  until  Anno  1724,  when  he  resigned  it  to 
the  French  West  India  Company  ffor  a  great  reward),  who  now 
possess  the  same  and  are  now  called  the  Mississippi  Company. 

So  that  the  French  have  pursued  this  design  of  the  Mississippi 
Company  for  the  space  of  forty-six  years  before  they  got  it  perfectedy 
which  they  did  at  last  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Law. 

How  far  the  French  may  yet  extend  this  vast  country  of  Missis- 
sippi, is  not  known  at  present ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  was  granted 
to  Monsieur  Crozat  (and  now  vested  in  the  French  West  India  or 
Mississippi  Company)*  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  and 

•  Hennepin  nevir  descended  the  Mienesippi  to  the  month.    He  fiibricated  a  story 
of  the  sort,  which  has  been  abundantly  refuted.    See  Sparki^  Life  of  La  Salle. — £d. 
t  Monsieur  De  la  SsUe  found  no  such  thing. — Ed. 
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Bnffluh  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  by  the  river  IllinoiB  on  the  north, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south;  wherein,  if  all  the  tracts  of 
land  in  Mexico  not  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  English 
(though  claimed  by  both)  shall  be  comprehended,  it  will  take  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico ;  and  reckoning  from 
Santa  F^  in  New  Mexico  to  the  English's  most  northerly  settlements 
in  Carolina,  is  about  $S4  degrees  of  latitude,  or  1,440  miles  from  east 
to  west;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  river  is  150  or  160  leagues  in  a  strait  line,  or  about 
600  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  therefore  1,440  miles  long 
from  east  to  west 

But  this  vast  country  of  Mississippi,  above  described,  is  only  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  which  the  King  ojf  France  (1^  a  reservation  in 
his  patent)  may  enlarge  when  he  pleases.  The  whole  extent  of  that 
immense  country  of  Louisiana,  reaching  to  the  South  Sea,  Japan  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean. 

Father  Hennepin,  in  his  book,  dedicated  to  King  William,  of  his 
travels  through  a  great  part  of  that  vast  countn^,  positively  affirms^ 
that  Japan  is  contiguous  to  North  America,  and  the  ^rc^at  Gravius 
was  of  that  opinion,  and  that  an  easy  passage  may  be  found  out 
from  Louisiana  to  the  South  Sea,  by  rivers  which  run  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  deep  enough  to  carry  ships  of  burden,  6lc,  FaUier  Hen* 
nepin  offered  to  King  William  to  make  this  discovery  for  the  glory 
of  England,  but  his  alliance  at  Spain  prevented  it;  which  alliance 
proved  also  fatal  to  the  Scotch  settlement  in  Darien. 

Father  Hennepin  says,  that  this  country  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi is  so  temperate  and  healthful,  that  it  may  be  called  the  French 
pandise,  and  Uie  inhabitants  are  scarce  subject  to  diseases.  The  soil 
is  so  fertile  that  it  yields  two  crops  yearly  without  plowing  or  sowing. 
It  has  great  abundance  of  sugar-canes,  tobacco,  cotton-trees,  silk- 
worms, corn,  hemp,  vines,  6lc.  It  has  plenty  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  beasts, 
of  many  kinds  not  found  in  Europe.  Their  wild  oxen  are  much 
larger  than  ours,  and,  instead  of  hair,  are  covered  with  fine  wool,  as 
fine  as  on  any  sheep  in  Europe.  It  is  also  well  stored  with  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  in  St.  Barbara,  St.  John's  and  Ende,  dug 
op  by  the  Spaniards,  dec,  and  many  gold  mines  near  the  river  Mis- 
souri. But  the  chief  glory  of  Louisiana  is  the  river  Mississippi,  the 
finest  river  in  the  world.  It  springs  from  several  lakes  to  the  west- 
ward of  Hudson's  bay,  and  bending  its  course  directly  south  it  falls 
through  six  large  channels  or  mouths  into  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico. 
It  is  about  800  leagues  long  by  its  windings,  which  is  2,400  miles. 
It  is  free  from  shoals  and  cataracts,  and  all  navigable  within  60 
leagues  of  its  source.  The  channel  is  deep  and  the  current  gentle, 
except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (like  the  Nile)  it  swells  with 
floods,  by  the  rains  and  snow  in  the  northern  regions.  Its  banks  are 
adorned  with  delightful  meadows  and  groves,  and  wild  beasts,  6lc^ 
and  inhabited  by  wout  200  dififerent  nations  of  tractable  and  ingenious 
people.  Three  of  the  six  mouths  of  this  river  Mississippi  are  fit  for 
the  greatest  ships,  with  safe  harbors  therein.* 

•  The  book  of  Hennepin,  which  is  referred  to,  is  in  geneml  rdlable  in  the  descriptioii 
of  places,  etc.    He  was  a  man  of  great  obsenration,  had  traveled  extenaively,  and  \ 
aoquainted  with  other  travelen  aa  well  as  their  writings.— En. 
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The  Mississippi  riTer  has  a  great  number  of  other  navigable  riTefs 

'V^ieh  run  thereinto  from  the  east  and  westward,  whereof  are  six  or 

seven  each  about  900  leagues  in  length,  which  fall  therein  below  the 

Illinois;  and  some  of  these  rivers  ttjie  their  source  from  the  Apa^ 

lochin  hills,  near  to  the  English  settlemRits  in  Carolina ;  and  higher 

up  on  the  same  side  are  many  more  rivers,  which  by  means  of  o&ers 

afford  a  conveyance  into  several  great  lakes,  and  from  thence  into 

the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  bay.     Those  rivers  from  the 

westward  are  more  numerous  and  much  longer.     The  river  Missouri 

runs  from  the  north-West  about  6  or  700  leagues,  beginning  from 

a  mountain  in  Cibola,  where  another  river  issues  forth  and  runs  into 

the  Gulf  of  California ;  and  probably  it  is  this  way  that  M.  de  la 

SaHe  and  Hen)ne|pi  proposed  to  go  to  the  South  Sea.     In  short,  the 

vast  river  Mississippi,  with  its  many  branches  (extending  over  all  the 

immense  country  of  Louisiana),  may  safely  open  a  communication 

between  New  Spain  and  Canada,  and  between  the  South  Sea  and 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     So  that  the  old  verse  applied  to  Egypt  and 

the  river  Nile,  may  be  applied  to  Louisiana  and  the  river  MissuK 

sippi,  viz: 

*'  Terra  sois  contenU  boois.  non  indlfifa  morels, 
Non  Jovis,  in  solo  tanta  de  fiducia  Nila" 

The  rivers  Missbsippi  and  St.  Lawrence  (with  the  lakes  and  rivers 
which  run  between  them)  surround  all  the  British  provinces  and  col* 
onies  on  the  main  of  North  America;  and  by  some  of  these  rivers 
falling  into  the  Lakes  of  Champlain  and  Erie,  the  French  have  made 
many  descents  from  Canada  upon  the  British  northern  colonies,  and 
laid  some  of  their  provinces  waste. 

The  city  of  New  York  (belonging  to  Carolina)  stands  on  a  branch 
of  Hudson  river,  and  there  is  only  a  land-carriage  of  two  leagues 
from  the  Lake  of  St.  Sacrament,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of 
Champlain,  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Hudson  river,  within  60 
leagues  of  Quebec.  By  this  means  the  French  made  iieveral  incur- 
sions on  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  and  can  come  the  same  way 
to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  from  the  Lakes  of  Frontenac  and  Erie, 
So  that  the  British  plantations  lay  very  naked  for  the  French,  be* 
cause  the  English  have  no  forts  and  garrisons  to  defend  their 
frontiers. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  only  British  province  in  NcH'th  America  which 
can  be  made  a  barrier  to  cover  their  other  plantations  from  the  French, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Thb  country  of  Nova  Scotia  (or  New  Scot* 
land)  is  bounded  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  and  the  Bay 
of  Francois  on  the  south  (from  the  river  St  Croix  west  to  the  Isle  of 
'  Assumption  east),  together  with  the  peninsula  of  L'Acadie.  King 
James  VI.,  in  Anno  1621,  granted  this  province  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  sent  here  many  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  were  heritors  thereof  by  their  patents  as  Baronets 
or  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  French  (from  whom  it  was  first  taken)  became  masters  of  it 
again,  and  kept  it  until  Anno  1654,  when  the  English,  under  Crom- 
well, retook  it  and  kept  it  till  the  Restoration,  Anno  1666,  when  it 
was  again  delivered  up  to  the  French,  who  kept  it  till  Anno  171(l» 
when  Queen  Anne  dispossessed  the  French  by  General  Nicolaon,  who 
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odled.  Port  Royal  Annapolb  Royal;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrechti 
1711,  all  NoTa8cotia  and  the  bland^  thereof  (except  Cape  Breton)  is 
now  possessed  by  the  British,  who  have  garrisons,  d&c,  therein. 
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Op  all  the  terrific  demonstrations  of  the  gigantic  forces  of  nature, 
of  the  power  of  the  elements,  and  the  most  appalling,  is  to  behold  a 
great  city  wrapped  in  a  general  conflagration.  How  vain  and  impo- 
tent is  the  strength  of  man  then — when  the  fiend  of  fire  acquires  wis 
masterdom  !  Look  back  along  the  pages  of  history,  and  you  will 
find  them  larid  with  the  conflagration  of  cities — their  vast  smokes 
trailing  like  long  thunder-clouds  athwart  the  blue  skies  of  the  past ! 
Behold  the  cities  of  the  plain  wrapped  in  the  lightnings  of  heayen, 
which  burned  with  <«uch  relentless  wrath,  that  their  yerv  foundations 
were  obliterated,  and  the  ashes  of  their  bitterness  yet  poison  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Look  at  Jerusalem,  the  chosen  city  of  God, 
the  depository  of  the  world's  richest  legacy,  of  salvation — with  all 
her  golden  temples,  and  multitudinous  spires,  that  flashed  back  the 
liffht  of  the  Asiatic  sun — blasted  before  repeated  conflagrations,  from 
which  she  ever  and  anon,  phoenix-like,  revived,  until  at  last  with  her 
beautiful  temple,  and  renowned  in  history,  she  was  laid  in  ashes  by 
the  Roman  Titus — her  terrified  population  shrieked  aloud,  with 
one  voice,  **  Let  us  go  forth  !  let  us  go  forth !  for  the  God  of  Zion 
has  deserted  the  city  of  his  love !" 

Turn  to  Rome,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  trophied  splendors  of 
antiquity — where  science  and  art,  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture displayed  their  richest  revelations  till  the  whole  city  was  a  wil- 
derness of  the  fine  arts !  With  what  queenly  pomp,  magnificence, 
and  beauty  does  she  recline  upon  the  lap  of  her  lovely  Latian  shore, 
bathed  in  the  rich  sunset  of  a  Mediterranean  heaven  !  Night  passes 
over,  when  suddenly  at  the  command  of  the  great  imperial  despot, 
Nero,  she  is  enveloped  in  flames,  and  all  her  Seven  Hills  blaze  with 
the  fires  of  death  and  destruction.  Ten  days  behold  her  weltering 
in  that  sea  of  flame,  and  one  half  of  her  loveliness  is  swallowed  up 
by  the  jaws  of  fire.  Ah,  what  a  wild  chorus  of  human  agony  made 
the  refrain  of  the  fiendish  music  of  her  hellish  incendiary.    • 

Pass  your  eyes  down  the  pathway  of  time,  and  in  1666,  you  be- 
hold London — multitudinous  London,  burning  without  intermission 
for  ^ve  days,  till  thirteen  thousand  houses,  property  worth  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  lives,  perish 
in  the  conflagration  !  This  is  the  bio  fire  of  history,  and  it  was 
long,  very  long,  before  the  desolated  metropolis  recovered  from  the 
visitation. 

When  Napoleon  bore  the  standards  of  his  crushing  conquests  to 
the  very  heart  of  Russia,  the  patriotic  population  of  her  greatest  city 
rather  than  sufier  its  gorgeous  dwellings  and  sumptuous  palaces  to 
afford  shelter  and  protection  against  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter, 
to  the  invading  armies  of  France,  committed  all  its  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  destruction  of  fire.   Terrible  was  the  scene  there  present- 
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ed,  as  the  great  ftmeral  pyre  of  patriotism  blazed  up  to  the  hearens, 
and  sent  its  long,  red,  lurid  flashes  far  oyer  the  snows  of  Muscovy.- 
In  its  light  the  pinnacles. of  the  Kremlin  shone  like  a  Pharos  of  de- 
solation ;  and  the  Tartars  and  the  Cossacks,  the  dwellers  by  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  the  mountains  of  the  Ural,  saw  the  steel-clad  legions 
and  invincible  warriors  from  the  sunny  vineyards  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Rhone,  driven  back  by  the  fury  of  one  element  to  perish  in  the 
dreadful  winding-sheets  of  another. 

These  enumerations  might  be  extended,  but  we  desist.  Thus  ever 
has  it  been  with  fire,  when  its  progress  has  been  unrestrained.  It 
has  consumed  the  noblest  structures  of  human  skill  and  industry, 
the  costliest  creations  of  every  art,  the  proudest  monuments  of  genius 
and  invention^  the  richest  acquisitions  of  commerce,  the  most  valu- 
able treasures  of  s<iience  and  learning — the  chief  trophies  of  civiliza- 
tion and  social  progress  in  every  department.  The  temple  of  Ephe- 
•os,  burnt  by  Erostratus,  to  achieve  an  immortality  of  infamy,  and 
the  library  of  Alexandria,  sacrificed  by  the  malignant  bigotry  of 
Omar,  ^re  isolated  instances  from  an  extended  series. 

In  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  fire  was  a  despot  and  a  terror, 
notwithstanding  its  utility  and  beneficent  services  when  kept  under 
control.  Man  had  not  then  acquired  its  masterdom,  and  it  was  view- 
ed with  awe  and  wonder,  as  well  as  religious  veneration.  A  house- 
hold familiar,  it  was  yet  regarded  with  fear  and  trembling,  whether 
displaying  its  lambent  beauty  on  the  hearth,  or  sweeping  with  the 
whirlwind  through  the  ignited  forest ;  whether  smiling  in  the  trem- 
bling beauty  of  the  evening  star,  or  hurtling  like  the  blazing  arrows  of 
battling  divinities  through  the  thunder  fields  of  the  heavens  ;  whether 
shining — in  the  thought  of  Homer — upon  the  blue  plain  of  midnight, 
like  the  multitudinous  camp-fires  of  an  innumerable  army,  or  burst- 
ing up  through  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  those  torches  of  the  world ! 
and  whelming  Herculanejims  and  Pompeiis  in  its  path !  Imagina- 
tion lent  terrors  to  the  power  which  science  had  not  learned  fully  to 
control,  and  man  was  in  turn  the  votary,  the  victim,  and  the  vassal 
of  an  element  which  often  in  an  hour  destroyed  the  accumulated 
productions  of  centuries. 

It  is  only  within  modern  times,  and  comparatively  a  very  recent 
period,  that  all  the  beneficial  employments  of  fire,  and  eflfective 
means  of  checking  and  quelling  its  devastating  progress  have  been 
discovered.  The  world  for  the  last  fifty  years,  rests  in  greater  secu- 
rity against  this  dangerous  element  than  it  ever  did  before.  Science 
and  systems  of  co-operation  have  given  guaranties  for  the  safety  of 
property  and  l|fe,  which,  had  they  exbted  in  the  periods  of  the 
past,  would  have  spared  the  world  u'om  many  of  the  destructive  con- 
flagrations I  have  alluded  to,  and  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
sum  ^tal  of  human  wealth  and  prosperity.  Not  to  enumerate  the 
other  achievements  of  science,  the  improvements  made  in  the  fire-en- 
gine and  its  apparatus,  by  Newsham,  Rowntree,  Braithwaite,  Eric- 
son  and  others,  nave  erected, barriers  against  the  ravages  of  this  ele- 
ment, which  have  greatly  enhanced  the  security  and  consequent  vklae 
of  property,  and  diminished  the  danger  of  destruction  to  human  life ; 
and  which  are  worth  more  than  all  the  policies  of  all  the  insurance 
oflices  in  the  world.    It  does  not  belong  to  me  now  to  designate 
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ttia^e  improireiaeBto ;  let  me  but  linger  for  a  while  upon  a  comider- 
ation  of  die  meaTia  \ty  which  these  inTentions  and  diicoTeries  are 
pot  into  practical  application. 

Man's  battles  with  the  elements  aided  by  all  the  achievements  of 
science,  are  still  severe  and  terrible.     He  can  make  the  pinions  of 
the  wind  waft  his  richly  laden  argosies  across  the  bosom  of  the  sub- 
jugated sea  ;  but  he  sinks  helpless  as  a  child  before  the  mighty  onset 
of  the  hurricane  and  the  sirocco.     He  has  converted  the  rivers  of  the 
earth  into  channels  of  travel  and  commerce,  and  made  them  labor  as 
operatives  in  manufactures  and  mechanics ;  but  he  is  as  weak  as 
Gwute  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  inundation,  or  control  the 
roused  wrath  of  the  ocean.     He  has  hooped  the  earth  around  with 
bands  of  iron,  along  which  the  steam-horse  and  the  locomotive  pal- 
^e— children  born  from  the  wedding  of  the  discordant  elements,  fire 
and  water — speed  with  the  celerity  of  thought ;  but  ever  and  anon 
some  terrible  casualty  rends  his  strength  asunder,  and  scatters  his 
wealth  and  trophies,  his  torn  and  mangled  members,  in  such  bleed- 
ing and  chaotic  ruin,  that  not  even  the  mother  who  bore  him  could 
recognize  tlie  child  of  her  bosom.     He  has  caught  the  wild  lightnings 
of  the  heavens,  and  tamed  them  like  carrier-pigeons  to  the  convey- 
ance and  expression  of  his  thought ;  but  still  the  red  arrows  of  the 
Titans,  despite  the  inventions  of  a  Franklin  or  a  Morse,  will  cleave 
the  lofty  dome,  and  envelop  his  palaces  and  dwellings  in  a  blaze. 
He  has  made  fire  a  household  slave,  a  lamp  for  his  feet  in  darkness, 
a  servant  at  the  altars  of  his  god,  an  efficient  agent  in  every  art  and 
occupation,  the  illumination  of  his  cities,  the  spirit  of  machinery ! 
till  the  great  Promethean  spark  vivifies  all  existence  ;  but  still,  as  we 
keep  saying,  his  mightiest  energies,  his  deepest  science,  his  sternest 
courage,  his  most  wakeful  vigilance,  are  all  requisite  to  check  and 
guide,  to  conquer  and  control  this  wayward  element.     Individual 
effort  is  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  thence  the  numerous  associations 
such  as  yours,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Society  has  devised  no  other  adequate  means  for  security  against 
destruction  and  loss  than  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  bold  hearts 
and  stout  arms  of  her  sons,  when  uniting  their  strength,  courage,  and 
vigilance  in  a  common  cause.  All  the  devices  of  law,  or  of  mere 
commercial  union,  look  only  to  reparation  and  relief  after  the  injury 
has  occurred.  Insurance  companies  are  instituted  upon  this  princi- 
ple. Though  I  would  not  depreciate  their  advantages,  though  I  ad- 
mit that  the  premiums  paid  for  their  policies  are  investments  wisely 
made,  yet  if  there  were  no  other  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of 
fire,  one  night's  conflagration  would  prove  the  fallacy  of  relying  upon 
the  assurances  of  underwriters.  In  many  instances  these  institutions 
have  themselves  been  bankrupted,  and  their  own  capital  perished, 
amid  surrounding  ruin,  in  the  ravages  of  that  element  against  which 
they  vainly  pretended  to  ^ve  protection.  Acts  of  incorporation,  and 
charters,  and  by-laws,  and  certificates,  and  not  unfrequently  the  stock 
upon  which  they  are  issued,  are  but  perishable  paper,  but  **  leather 
and  prunella,"  which  in  a  general  devastation  shrink  away  as  parched, 
and  wilted,  and  worthless,  as  any  of  the  scrolls  or  parchments  which 
were  consumed  in  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  Who  does  not  re« 
member  what  happened  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  great  fire  in  N^*' 
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York !  Streets  crowded  with  all  the  proudest  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture were  reduced  to  heaps  of  smouldering  ashes  ;  thousands  were 
driven  forth  without  a  roof  to  shelter  their  heads ;  men  of  wealth 
were  converted  into  paupers,  and  the  incorporated  bodies,  Phoenixes, 
and  Etnas,  and  Yesuviuses,  were  alike  submerged  in  the  smoking 
lava  of  ruin  !  These  institutions,  like  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
community,  can  find  their  only  sure  reliance  in  those  precautionary 
fraternities  whose  principle  and  policy  is  to  prevent  rather  than  recom- 
pense— to  keep  the  man  of  property  secure  in  his  possessions,  by 
guarding  against  and  checking  the  first  footsteps  of  danger. 

Firemen  are  the  sentinels  of  society. .  They  are  the  self-constituted 
guardians  of  municipal  repose.  Theirs  is  no  idle,  holiday  amuee- 
ment  They  assume  the  heaviest  and  most  responsible  duties. 
Little  does  the  world  reflect  upon  the  qualities  essential  to  a  perfect 
fireman.  He  must  be  firm,  prompt,  and  resolute ;  vigilant,  faithful,  and 
active ;  energetic,  laborious,  and  untiring ;  chivalrous,  public*spirited, 
and  philanthropic.  All  these  qualities  belong  to  his  character,  and 
all  these  qualities  have  been  displayed  by  this  class  of  men.  How 
often,  when  the  hand  of  the  incendiary  has  applied  the  torch  to  the 
dwelling  of  some  unconscious  inhabitant,  who  is  calmly  reposing  in 
his  stately  edifice,  with  his  wife  and  children  around  him,  little  drecoB- 
ing  of  danger,  has  the  rapid  tolling  of  the  distant  bell,  and  the  solitary 
cry  of  *'Fire!*'  rung  out  upon  the  midnight  air!  Then  there  is  a 
sudden  appareling  of  man ,  the  rushing  of  swift  runners  from  every 
part  of  the  city ;  in  a  moment  the  rattling  of  the  engines  through  the 
stony  streets ;  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  director  !  Soon  they  reach  the 
spot  of  the  conflagration;  the  malignant  incendiary  has  done  his- 
work  well ;  the  flames  are  burstinc^  out  from  a  hundred  points ;  the 
stately  edifice  is  wrapped  in  a  blaze ;  the  adjacent  buildings  have 
caught  like  flax  ;  the  wind' of  the  night  is  sweeping  the  waves  of  fire 
in  every  direction.  All  is  confusion,  hurry,  and  alarm.  The  fire« 
men  come.  The  engines  are  wheeled  around  the  blazing  scene  ;  the 
long  hose  is  unwound,  like  huge  serpents,  through  the  streets;  sud- 
denly, by  superhuman  exertions,  the  engines  are  put  in  play  ;  the 
broad,  white,  vollied  water  spouts  upon  and  around  the  flames  !  Ah  ! 
how  they  hiss  in  the  contact.  The  progress  of  ruin  is  stopped  in 
this  direction  ;  that  long  line  of  stately  buildings  is  saved  from  de-^ 
struction.  But  away  to  the  left,  the  flames  make  a  more  terrible 
struggle.  They  have  found  a  fuel  that  yields  like  tinder  to  their 
embraces.  In  vain  are  the  exertions  to  extinguish  the  flames  here. 
The  eflbrt  must  now  be  made  to  rescue  property  and  life.  Where 
now  is  that  sleeping  father  and  his  family  f  Some  have  escaped, 
but  others  are  missing ;  some  fair  child,  or  maiden  in  her  virgin 
beauty,  is  environed  in  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  upper  stones 
of  the  building.  *«  Make  way !  make  way !"  is  cried  tnrough  the 
erowd,  and  the  long  ladder  is  brought  and  placed  against  the  window. 
One  gallant  form  rushes  up  the  rounds,  and  dashes  into  the  blaadng 
edifice.  He  is  lost  to  the  sight!  The  streams  of  water  play  in  to 
protect  his  way ;  but  the  crumbling  wall  reels  and  totters,  and  is 
about  to  fall.  Great  God  !  shall  he  perish  in  the  ruin  ?  No !  He 
reappears  with  the  form  of  the  lost  one  in  liis  arms  ;  he  leaps  upon 
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ike  ladder,  and  descends  amid  the  long,  loud  shout  that  hails  his 
safety  and  hb  triumph  ! 

Is  this  but  a  picture  of  fancy — the  coruscations  of  an  inflamed 
imagination  ?  No  :  such  scenes  have  occurred  a  thousand  times  in 
the  annals  of  our  cities,  and  they  show  the  courage,  the  chivalry^ 
the  heroism  of  our  firemen.  All  honor,  then,  to  the  brave  sentinels 
and  soldiers  of  peace ! 

But  there  are  other  properties  of  character  in  the  fireman,  whicb» 
if  less  striking  and  brilliant,  are  eaually  honorable  and  praiseworthy. 
The  disinterested  benevolence,  the  unselfish  devotion,  the  philan- 
thropic purposes,  looking  to  no  recompense  but  a  consciousness  of 
weUrpeHbrmed  services,  which  are  the  parents  of  all  such  associa- 
tions as  this,  and  among  the  highest  characteristics  of  human  nature,  and 
which,  when  widely  developed  among  a  people,  are  the  surest  reli- 
ance, the  richest  property  of  a  nation.  Rightly  did  I  hear  an  elo- 
quent orator  say  in  Congress,  that  if  we  had  no  other  standing  army, 
our  country  would  be  safe  in  h^r  firemen — ^her  sword  in  war,  as 
they  are  her  shield  in  peace. 

NOTB  BT  THE  EDITOR. — GREAT  FIRES. 

The  above  paper,  contributed  by  our  eloquent  friend,  cannot  be 
considered  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  Review,  A  glowing  fancy 
has  painted,  in  strongest  colors,  the  terrors  of  the  devastating  ele- 
ment which  sweeps  away  our  cities  at  a  breath,  and  involves  in  ruin 
great  communities.  Are  not  fires  and  firemen  subjects  of  practical 
mterest  enough,  to  secure  them  a  place  among,  the  other  agencies 
which  control  our  lives  and  fortunes  t 

In  every  dty  in  the  Union,  the  fire  dspartkbnt  has  come  to  be 
of  leading  importance,  and  comprises  the  most  active,  energetic^  and 
valuable  citizens.  They  are  a  surety  to  our  ipfopeny  and  our 
lives — the  watchmen  who  snufif  the  first  approaches  of  danger. 

It  is  true  that  their  institution  is  of  modem  date.  Other  ages  had 
little  of  the  kind.  The  conflagration  raged  at  will,  and  mocked  the 
undisciplined  efforts  of  mere  crowds,  awing  them  into  blind  dismay  or 
stupid  resignation ! 

The  FIRE  or  forcing  engine  is  ascribed  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  is  supposed  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  some  such  invention,  for  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  com- 
plains that  Nicoinedia  was  destroyed  by  a  neglect  in  using  it.  The 
ancients,  however,  must  have  made  little  use  of  the  engine,  since  it 
is  ascribed  as  the  independent  invention  of  a  German.  In  1518,  it 
was  used  in  Augsburg,  Germany.  Engines  began  to  be  built  in  1657 
extensively  by  Hantsch,  and  were  introduced  into  Paris,  16M. 
These  were  very  rude,  and  it  was  long  aAer  that  the  air  chamber 
was  appended.  Small  engines  of  this  construction  weighing  sixteen 
pounds,  and  carried  by  one  man,  threw  a  jet  of  water  thirty  feet, 
and  this  was  the  model !  The  hose  was  invented  by  two  Dutchmen 
at  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  said  that  before  its  introduction  the  city  lost 
1,(XM,130  florins  in  ten  years,  and  afterward  but  18,355  florins  in 
five  years,  by  fire.  Mr.  Perkins  added  the  rivets,  instead  of  seams. 
Of  tne  subsequent  improvement  in  the  engine,  the  text  has  sufficiently 
spoken. 
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It  would  be  a  very  interestiiig  paper  that  traced  the  history  of  gtetk 
fires  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  What  extraordinary  8tatis> 
tics  of  ruin,  death,  misery,  and  devastation !  Our  friend  has  referred 
to  several  instances,  but  what  are  they  !  The  frightful  losses  thi|t 
have  thus  been  sustained,  who  can  chronicle  T 

Professor  Olmstead,  of  Yale  CoUege,  we  have  learned,  has  collect- 
ed together  many  interesting  materials  upon  this  head,  in  the  design^ 
perhaps,  of  contributing  a  volume  to  the  press.  The  facts  and  infer- 
ences may  have  much  practical  value.  We  remt  our  inability  to 
communicate  with  the  Professor,  who  might  have  furnished  some 
interesting  hints  for  our  note. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  accura- 
cy the  annual  losses  which  are  sustained  in  the  United  States  by  fires, 
and  the  whole  expenses  -of  the  Fire  Department  In  many  of  the 
cities  records  are  kept  The  books  of  Insurance  Companies  will  show 
how  much  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  and  some  estimate  may  be 
made  of  the  ratio  of  insured  and  uninsured.  Statistics  of  this  sort 
would  be  of  great  value  to  our  Insurance  Companies,  and  we  marvel 
that  some  one  has  not  collected  and  arranged  them  in  a  permanent 
form. 

Having  fallen  into  something  like  this  train  of  thought,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  an  hour  or  two  might  be  spent,  not  unprofitably,  in  calling 
to  mind  some  of  these  noted  catastrophes  which  have  befallen 
mankind.  Of  course  it  would  require  volumes  to  go  back  very 
fiir. 

The  great  fire  of  London  comes  in  first,  and  has  furnished  Mr. 
Ainsworth  the  groundwork  of  an  interesting  romance.  Much  of 
mystery  hangs  over  it  Houses,  towers,  palaces,  and  temples  were 
reduced  to  ashes  at  a  blast  Two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  Europe 
lay  smouldering !  200,000  inhabitants  fled  to  the  fields  to  make  their 
beds  or  collect  their  scattered  and  miserable  rags  ! 

However,  wc  must  be  satisfied  with  a  glance  at  the  losses  of  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  for  these  are  more  within  memoiy. 
They  show  that  even  yet,  with  all  our  art  and  science,  the  despot 
reign  of  fire  has  not  been  checked,  but  mocks  and  baffles  the  impotent 
efiforts  of  man. 

In  the  memory  of  almost  every  reader,  are  many  terrible  conflaffra- 
tions.  We  shall  introduce  some  of  the  more  notable  of  those  which 
have  occurred  since  1833  in  our  own  country  and  abroad,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  thousands  of  minor  losses. 

In  1833,  two  tremendous  and  unparalleled  fires  swept  over  Con- 
stantinople within  a  week  of  each  other,  destroying,  the  one  2,600^ 
and  the  other  850  houses ! 

In  1835,  a  great  fire  destroyed  60  or  00  houses  in  Charleston,  S.C, 
and  the  famous  old  church  of  St.  Philip,  consecrated  by  so  many 
memories  of  olden  time. 

In  1835,  15th  December,  the  memorable  15th — a  little  spark  per- 
formed its  mission,  and  fifty-two  acres,  closely  and  compactly 
built,  of  GREAT  AND  TOWERING  HOUSES  and  storcs  wcrc  swept  away 
in  New  York — 648  buildings !  Who  will  forget  the  dismay  and 
mill — Eighteen  Millions  of  Dollars  in  a  few  hours — the  earn- 
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faigi  of  yean  of  toil  an^enterprke  are  gone  for  eter,  and  beggan 
created  by  diousands !        . 

Bui  we  have  no  tiipe  for  these  reflections.  With  some  pains  and 
labor  we  haye  collected  together  tjie  chief  fires  that  occurred  between 
the  years  1836,  and*  Sept.  1846,  ten  years.  Such  of  them  where  the 
lofiB  is  under  960,000  we  omit.;  and  it  is  probable  many  haye  escaped 
our  obsenratiou,  we  mean  in  our  own  country,  for  it  is  to  this  we 
pfffticularly  confine  ourself^  where  the  loss  has  been  greatly  more. 

BTATISTICa  OF  FIRSS. 

1836.— Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  burnt;  loss..". $100,009 

"       Pire  in  auebec,  16  buildings 300,000 

**       Tea  WAREBouses,  London 1,800,000 

"       Waahiogtun  Post-Office,  Patent  Office;  all  models,  Ac.;  loss 

not  given — at  least,  we.snppose 500,000 

«       All  fires  in  Boston  together  this  year ., ••    151,000 

'•       bt.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  150  buildings;  loss  not  ^Ten;  could 

not  have  been  less  than  $2,000  the  building :.: 300,000 

"       London,  all  fires  this  year 2,400,000 

1837.— Bowery  Theatre,  N.  V.,  third  time 75,000 

1838.— ^Cbarlbston  one-third  destroyed,  1,200  houses ;  insurance  com- 
panies break 4,000,000 

«*       Nantucket 150,000 

Hudson,  N.Y 200,000 

Boston,  1829 188  fires $112,000 

"1830 85    "     58,000 

"      1831 ...'. 51    " 34,000 

"      1832 133    «•     54,000 

"      1833 ....144    «     HOOO 

"      1834 103    "     ,....- 38,000 

"      1835 155    "     200,000 

"      1836 208    "     .161,000 

«      1837.. 136    "    167,000 

9  yean.  1,143    «  900,000  900,000 

Insurance  effected $470,000 

1838.— Mobile,  100,000 100,000 

1839.— Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  $300,000;  Eastport,  Maine,  half  the  property 
of  town,  $24,000;  Cincinnati,  $40,000;  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
$800,000;  St.  Louis,  extensive  fire,  say  $100,000;  New  York, 
theatres,  churches,  dbc.,  $400,000;  Natchez,  $70,000 ;  Phila- 
delphia FIRE,  $1,500,000;  New  York,  $1,000,000;  Aiken,  S. 
C,  $80,000 ;  Mobile,  awful  fire,  500  buildings  ;  loss  of  pro- 

a  not  given;  we  estimate  $1,000,000;  another,  11  squares, 
000 ^6,424,000 

<*       Const ANTiNOFLE,  5,000  ROUSES 23^000,000 

**  Prussia,  $500,000 :  Cluibdo,  on  Spanish  main,  merchandise  alone 
$1,000,000— other  property  perhaps  $500,000  more;  Chicago, 
19  buildings,  value  perhaps  $80,000 ;  Newton,  N.  Y.,  $70,0w)  2,150,000 
"  In  the  month  of  October,  this  year,  there  were  no  less  thsLU  24 
fires,  and  $4,000,000  property  destroyed  in  the  United  States  I 
1840. — New  York,  $500,000;  Yazoo,  Mississippi,  half  the  town  burnt — 
loss  not  stated,  must  have  been  at  least  $300,000;  steamer 
licxington,  200  lives  lost  on  the  Sound ;  New  York,  $1,000,000 ; 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  one-third  of  the  town,  500  buildings, 
$500,000;  New  Orleans,  3t.  Louis  Exchange  and  other  pro- 
perty, over  $2,000,000;  Louisville,  Ky..  $300,000;  New 
Orleans,  $300,000;  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  $80,000;  Louisville, 

several  fires,  $70,000 5,050,000 

**       Salenehez,  Switzerl'd,  250  houses,  all  but  four  on  fire ;  100  lives  lost  1,000,000 
"       8aa  Fernando,  Cuba,  entirely  destroyed,  estimated 1,000,000 

Total 48;600|509 
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Brought  forward ....$48,600,069 

1841.  New  York.  9366,000 ;  Georgetown,  S.  C,  $600,000;  New  York, 
S200,000 ;  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  vessels  and  buildings,  $1,900,000 ; 

Parisburg,  entirelt  destroyed,  say  $600,000 2,756,000 

"       Tower  or  London  burnt,  built  by  James  II.,  900,000  stand  of 

arms  in  it ;  value  unknown,  suppose. 3,000,000 

"  One-third  or  Smyrna  destroyed — 10,000  houses,  40  persons  kill- 
ed, 90,000  destitute :  loss  unknown,  suppose 6,000,000 

184S.~Baton  Rouge,  La.,  $100,000 ;  Detroit,  Michigan,  $150,000 260  006 

"       In  the  four  years  preceding  this,  there  were  in  London  2,464  fires, 

300  being  by  bad  fire-places,  386  by  candles. 
"  New  York,  40  or  50  houses,  unknown,  suppose  $500,000 ;  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  $200,000 }  Norwich,  Conn.,  $100,000 ;  Boston,  year 
to  1st  Sept,  $93,000 ;  Philadelphia,  year  to  1st  June,  $362,000, 
189  alarms  in  all ;  American  theatre,  New  Orleans,  loss  hot 
known,  say  $100,000;  Richmond,  $800000;  Morrisville,  In- 
diana, town   nearly  destroyed,  say  $200,000;  New  York, 

$260,000 \ 1,885000 

*<  Ramburo,  Germany,  rouR  days*  riRE— 61  streets,  120  lanes,  1,992 
houses,  498  small  houses,  468  cellars,  3  churches,  300,000 
volumes,  4,000  machine  models;  fire  seen  100  miles;  total 

loss  estimated  over 30,000,003 

<*       Koseger,  Germany,  179  houses,  unknown,  suppose 1 ,000,000 

"       Kamenz,  Germany,  nearly  destroyed,  suppose '500  000 

"       Liverpool,  great  warehouse .2.700,000 

**       Rheinoack,  Grermany,  half  destroyed,  suppose . .  v 600,006 

1843.— Newbem,  N.  C,  $100,000;  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  $500,000,  every 
STORE  AND  SHOP ;  Fall  River,  $400,000 ;  Valparaiso^  Chili, 
$916,000;  Baltimore,  whole  year,  153  fires,  say  $100,000; 

Boston,  whole  year,  $140,000 2,155,000 

*'       Mimordia,  France,  town  destroyed,  suppose  . « 600,000 

"       Kingston,  Jamaica,  1,340  bouses,  besides  out-hou8es;  loss  not 

stated,  must  be  at  least 2,000,000 

1844. — New  Orleans  cotton  press  and  cotton 700,000 

"       Canton,  China,  1,500  houses  ;  loss  not  stated,  must  be 5,000,000 

"       Resched,  Persia,  destroyed 2,600,000 

'*  .  New  York,  whole  year  to  1st  Aug.,  $78,000  in  buildings,  $173,000 
in  furniture,  &c. ;  in  1843,  it  was  $72,000  by  first  and  $173,000 

bylast 500,000 

"       Guadaloupe ..1,000,000 

"       Ship  and  cargo.  New  Orleans 120,000 

1846. — Great  Pittsburgh  pirb — 22  squares,  1,000  houses,  a  mile  of  sur- 
face, one-third  of  city,  56  acres  of  buildings 3,479,960 

"       Pittsburgh,  30  to  40  buildings    \  fjw.  min 

••       New  York,  100  buildings  ( ouu,uw 

"       CluEBBc,  GREAT  FIRE — 1,630  houscs,  46  humau  beings  destroyed. . 

•'       St.Johns,N.B 300,000 

"       Malanzas,  Cuba 1,200,000 

"       Fayetleville,  N.  C.  in  ruins 500,000 

"       Cluehec,  another  great  fire  two  months  after  last,  2,000  houses; 

losses  by  both  fires 8,000,000 

"       New  London,  Conn.,  $500,000:  Barbadoes,  W.  I.,  $2,000,000.. 2,500,000 

"       Great  Fire  IN  New  York,  646  buildings 6,000,000 

"       New  York,  $100,000 100,000 

"       Another  great  fire  in  Smyrna — one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town 

destroyed;  loss,  estimate 2,000,000 

"       CantoD,China,  1 ,25i9  persons  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  theatre. 

"       Bordeaux,  France,  in  Brandy 600,000 

1846.— Theatre,  Cluebec,  50  lives ;  La  Prairie,  Canada,  $250,000 260,000 

In  three  months,  1846,  the  losses  in  U.  S.  by  fire  were  $15,000,000 1 

Total  in  10  years $137,362,960 

Thus,  from  an  imperfect  view  of  a  period  of  ten  years,  hurriedly 
collected,   and   taken   only   from    important    points,   regardless   of 
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dHNUMUidi  of  mmor  loasetv  we  hare  one  hundred  and  Mrtjf  milliane 
f^dqiiarem  property  and  effects,  committed  to  the  devoiuing  ek* 
ment.  But  this  cannot  be  supposed  more  than  half  the  truth,  con- 
sidering Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  throughout  all  this  period,  and 
taking  into  accauntthe  smaller  losses,  and  that  immense  class  of 
leases  not  noticed  at  all  in  our  calculations,  viz. :  those  which 
ROW  out  of  the  interruption  of  trade,  etc.,  etc.  We  have,  then,  in  a 
Sur  estimate,  §275,000,000.  I^o  hundred  and  seventy 'five  millione 
of  dollars  lost  to  the  world  from  1836  to  1846,  hj  Uie  ravages  of  fire 
alone — an  average  of  $27,000,000  a  year !  sufficient  to  pay  all  thie 
expenses  of  the  American  ffovernment  in  the  same  time ;  equal  to  tho 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  one  year ;  one  fifth 
of  the  whole  annual  pnxluct  of  the  United  States  in  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce;  more  than  our  whole  banking 
capital  from  Miune  %o  Louisiana  ;  sufficient  to  purchaise  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  one  year  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union ; 
double  the  cost  of  all  the  railroads  in  our  country ;  ereatly  more 
than  the  total  of  all  State  indebtedness !  Who  shul  )imit  the 
ravages  of  this  amazing  influence  T 

It  will  be  observed  of  the  catalogue  of  fires  before  given,  that 
937,000,000  of  loss  occurred  in  our  country,  being  an  average  of 
$3,700,000  a  year,  which  might  be  considered  a  fair  average  calcula*. 
tion  annually  for  every  peri<Ml  of  ten  years.  Now,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered, as  before  remarKed,  what  numerous  losses,  direct  and  indirebt, 
have  not  been  chronicled  by  us ;  to  which,  were  the  whole  expense 
of  the  fire  department  added,  and  all  expenses  of  engines  and  ma^ 
ehinery,  and  police,  the  average  loss  by  fire  during  the  last  ten  years 
will  not  be  rated  lower  than  $8,000,000  or  $9^000,000  annually,  and 
the  average  losses  for  years  to  come  not  less  than  $5,000,000  or 
$6,000,00,  an  amount  sufikient  to  carry  on  the  railroad  proposed 
firom  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  fast  as  labor  could 
urge  it ! 

in  the  tables  we  have  given  it  must  be  regarded  extraordinary  that 
great  fires  have,  as  it  were,  a  contagious  character,  and  occur  at  times 
almost  simultaneously  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  often  in 
the  same  place.  Thus,  we  have  two  vast  conflagrations  in  1833  in 
Constantinople ;  two  great  fires  in  1839  in  Mobile,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other;  $9,000,000  of  loss  in  the  single  month  of  October,  1839, 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  Union ;  two  enormous  fires  in  Quebec,  1845, 
almost  the  same  month,  and  in  three  months,  in  the  United  States, 
in  1845,  upward  of  13  or  14  millions  of  dollars  destroyed  !  In  cities* 
too^  certain  districts  appear  to  be  fiited.  We  have  known  a  square 
burnt  three  times  to  the  ground  in  four  or  five  years.  Doubtless 
these  are  not  all  remarkable  coincidences  an<^inscrutable  providences. 
The  hand  of  man  is  not  always  idle ! 

The  great  fire  of  London  is  said  to  have  been  predicted  long  before 
by  zealots  and  soothsaying  enthusiasts,  and  occurred  almost  in  the 
terms  of  the  prediction. 

But  this  interesting  subject  we  must  leave  .to  the  reader.  It  is 
capable  of  great  extension,  and  we  should  be  pleased  if  some  one 
would  resume  it  in  our  pages.  For  example,  could  we  have  the  sta- 
tistics of  losses  by  fire  since  the  Revolution,  or  in  the  history  of  our 
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great  ciliei,  the  loss  of  life,  etc.,  how  interesting  soil  valuable  t 
may  be,  and  then  the  results  of  Inaurance  Contpsaies,  the  loeses  a 
proHtB,  the  fire  depurtnieQl,  the  fires  at  sea  and  by  lightning — wfasi  * 
wide  subject  is  tliere  here.* 
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DUTIES.     HEALTH,    ANl 
SLAVERV     AND      THE      RIGHT) 
DEPARTMENT    IN     CNJVEBSITl 

TSNTION8. 

That  the  Southern  and  South-weslern  Sutea  hsve  not  hsd  their 
due  weight  in  conducting  the  voreion  trade  of  the  Union,  hns  lotig 
been  nifttter  of  complaint.  There  was  a  period  when  this  could  not 
be  alleged  wilh  any  show  of  truth ;  why  this  period  has  been  allowed 
to  pa»s  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  We  have  nil  the  material 
of  export,  and  what  the  whole  world  must  wunt;  we  have  wealth  and 
capital,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a  want  of  energy  when  a 
proper  field  is  presented,  Our  timber  for  ship-building  is  unrivaled; 
witballof  this,  tiowever,  we  have  been  tributary  to  otlier  sections,  and 
CDDlent  wltli  the  character  only  of  agreat  agricultural  people. 

Let  ua  luke  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans.  Their  annual  exportation  of  agricultural  products  is  im- 
mense ;  it  is  conducted  in  Northern  shipping,  and  the  return  cargoes 
received  at  Northern  ports  to  be  re-shipped  again  with  great  expense 
to  us,  who  sit  patiently  awaiting  the  result.  The  city  of  New  York 
will  import  six-fold  more  than  all  of  our  Southern  S'lalest  inken  to- 
gether, and  to  a  great  part /or  the  consumption  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  All  the  profils  of  ibis  commerce,  legitimately 
are  lost. 

Ifl  this  natural  or  necessary  1    Are  there  not  means  within  reach 
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eoneentnte  mmang  xm  tomeportion  at  least  of  die  wealth  deitred 
from  foreign  commerce!  Would  it  not  employ  our  population,  en- 
bm  our  oitiea,  and  strengthen  our  institutions? 

Southern  education  has  indeed  been  faulty  in  many  respects*  and  ill 
none  more  than  this,  that  it  has  done  nothing  for  the  merchant  classes; 
indeed,  it  is  but  lately  that  these  haye  been  elerated  to  their  true  po« 
sition.  It  is  within  our  short  recollection  when  something  disrepu- 
table was  attached  at  the  South  to  the  trade  of  merchandising.  It 
would  not  suit  the  better  order  of  families  or  their  sons ;  the  merchant 
class  was  an  inferior  one !  What  could  be  hoped  from  such  a  state  of 
public  opinion!  But  that  day  has  phased.  We  are  acquainted  with 
young  men  of  the  first  influence  in  South  Carolina,  who  are  now  to 
oe  found  in  the  counting-room.  Men  of  refinement,  of  education 
and  worth,  many  of  whom  we  fondly  remember  as  fellow-sta- 
dents  in  college  days.  We  rejoice  in  these  things,  and  trust  that  the 
noble  exam{^  will  haye  many  followers.  It  is  thus  that  merchants 
must  be  made  and  adyanced. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  obsenre  the  great  eyidences  of  improyemeni 
at  the  present  moment  in  Southern  cities.  Charleston  and  Sayannah 
haye  neyer  been  more  flourishing ;  we  hear  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, of  steam-ships  to  Hayana,  of  railroads  intersecting  aH  parti 
of  the  State,  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  fruitful  Western  yalleyv. 
It  would  seem  as  if  a  spell  had  been  broken,  as  if  the  seal  of  the  cas- 
ket were  ruptured,  which,  in  the  Arabic  tale,  liberated  the  cramped 
proportions  of  a  giant. 

See,  too,  it  is  found  that  we  may  approach  the  Pacific  shore  oyer. 
Southern  territory — that  a  great  railroad  may  throw  in  a  few  days,  and 
by  a  route  comparatiyely  easy,  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  into  our 
laps.     Wheneyer  was  there  a  region  more  fayored! 

We  talk  of  a  line  of  steam-ships  to  Europe ;  Charleston  would  be 
an  admirable  point  for  such  a  line,  and  were  her  energies  properly  di- 
rected it  would  be  admirably  sustained.  A  similar  line,  it  is  said,  will 
be  soon  established  from  New  Orleans,  in  a  great  measure  through  the 
enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizen,  A.  Gordon,  Esq.^  now  in  Europe,  in 
connection  with  the  design. 

Some  years  ago  the  South  eyinced  for  a  short  time  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  foreigrn  commerce ;  several  great  conventions  were  held,  with 
the  largest  delegations.  We  had  the  ablest  speeches  ever  delivered 
in  the  country ;  the  most  profound  and  elaborate  reports ;  the  best 
RESOLUTIONS  in  the  world.  But  what  has  become  of  all  this!  Haye 
we  gained  the  foreign  trade !  Do  we  appear  any  nearer  the  desired 
consummation !  Are  we  working  out  the  great  end!  Alas,  little  of  the 
kind ;  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  conventions.  But  they  shall  not 
be  forgotten — we  will  invoke  as  it  were  their  dread  ghosts,  to 
stare  even  our  hardihood  out  of  countenance.  We  cannot  say,  shake 
not  those  gory  locks  at  us.  The  guilt  is  ours,  and  in  acknowledging 
it  let  us  be  penitent  and  sin  no  more. 

Men  tell  us  that  the  Southern  States  can  never  become  the  centre 
of  great  commercial  operations.  We  heard  this  asserted  boldly  a 
thousand  times  over,  during  our  travels  at  the  North.  The  cli- 
mate is  uncongenial,  say  they — produce  corrupts  in  your  summei 
you  have  no  energy  in  such  hot  regions — slavery  retards  you  ? 
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your  cotton,  your  sugar,  your  rice,  and  tobacco  ai  much  as  you  pleaae, 
but  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  will  ever  be. 

We  are  tired  of  refuting  objections,  which  have  eyen  been  tolerated 
at  the  South  itself.  The  city  of  Charleston  is  as  heal^y  all  the  year 
as  any  city  in  the  world — ^perhaps  the  healthiest  city.  The  statia* 
tics  of  New  Orleans  mortality,  excluding  the  present  season,  are  lower 
th^  those  of  New  York.  Even  including  it  and  takiug  into  account 
the  class  of  population  who  have  died.  New  Orleans  will  not  compare 
disadvantageously. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  are  many  portions  of  the  South  whieh  wonld  show 
as  low  mortality  for  all  ages  below  ninety,  and  less  above  that  age,  than  any  por- 
tion of  the  North,  if  the  population  could  be  confined  to  those  localities  for  one 
hundred  years.  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  are  oflen  cited  as  instances  of  sick- 
ly places  abounding  in  centenarians,  but  we  shall  give  good  reasons  farther  on 
for  the  opinion,  that  these  cities,  to  their  native  or  aceUmated  inhabitants,  are^ 
perhaps,  the  healthiest  in  the  United  States. 

Though  occasionally  cases  of  severe  billions  fevers  may  occur  ia  southern  sea- 
ports, most  of  which  are  contracted  out  of  town,  epidemics  of  billions  or  conges- 
tive fevers  are  wholly  unknown.  The  highest  number  of  deaths,  in  Charlestoo 
during  any  one  year  for  the  last  eighteen,  from  all  fevers  except  vellow  fever,  is 
eighty-one,  and  the  aggregnite  for  &i6  whole  period  is  butsix  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
— a  result  which  will  much  astonish  those  writers  who  are  not  familiar  with  sooth- 
em  statistics.  These  facts  illustrate  very  clearly  the  peculiarity  of  cily  (limain 
and  diseases.  If  the  population  of  Charleston,  for  example,  which  has  varied 
little  from  thirty  thousand  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  had  been  living  in  the  coim- 
try  arotmd  the  city,  or  scatterec^  through  the  bilious  fever  region  of  the  South,  no 
one  can  estimate  within  one  thousand  of  the  number  of  deaths  which  would  have 
occurred  during  this  long  series  of  years. 

The  statistics  of  Charleston  show  a  lower  mortality  among  its  acdivuUed  popa- 

Ja^on  than  any  northern  cit3%  and  the  phjrsicians  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  will 

'give  the  same  testimcmy  in  favor  of  these  cities.    Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  too, 

possess  the  great  advantage  over  the  former  city,  of  being  surrounded  by  healtlqr 

country,     when  these  cities  escape  yellow  fever,  which  attacbi  the  unacclimated 

alone,  they  enjoy  an  exemption  from  all  disease  which  is  almost  incredible.* 

Complain  of  produce  and  costly  goods  corrupting  or  deterioratinff  in 
Southern  climes !  Venice,  a  southern  city,  conducted  the  trade  of  all 
the  East,  and  was  the  entrepot  of  the  world's  commerce  for  the  main 
period  of  her  history ! 

And  then  that  Southerners  naturally  are  luxurious  and  want  energy. 
They  may  be  so  now  to  an  extent,  and  for  adequate  causes ;  but  not 
necessarily.  Has  the  South  ever  been  backward  in  contributing  her 
quota  of  great  minds,  and  working  minds,  in  every  department  of  our 
country,  in  peace  or  in  war?  Antiquity  refutes  the  libel  that 
Southern  latitudes  are  not  fitted  for  extensive  commerce.  The  em- 
pires of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media,  Persia  and  Arabia,  were  southern. 
All  civilization  comes  from  the  South — the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
Southerners.  We  have  spoken  of  Venice,  a  southern  city.  Were 
not  all  the  southern  Indian  tribes  on  the  discovery  of  America,  more 
advanced  in^  civilization  than  the  northern — Mexipans,  Peruviana* 
Natchez,  &ft!!  ?  Time  was  when  the  North  was  looked  to  for  iiotAtfi^* 
shall  it  now  be  looked  to  for  everything? 

Nor  let  us  be  misunderstood ;  we  have  the  broadest  notions  of  our 
country ;  we  cherish  Maine  and  Louisiana  as  sisters ;  we  have  no 
jealousies  of  the  North ;  we  love  its  extraordinary  energies  and  ad- 
vancement; we  have  rejoiced  in  the  progress  of  its  States  in 
•  CommercUl  Review,  VoL  III.,  No.  5^  pp.  364, 366,  367. 
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wnMiv  enlMrprite,  yopiiktiony  intelligence  and  resources;  they  con* 
stitute  great commvnties.  Bat  let  us  imitate  as  weUas  admire;  kt 
m  not  forget  oorselyes,  enr  rights  and  duties.  *  It  is  time  that  the 
South  skeuld  be  linderetood  correctly,  and  aspersions  forever  silenced. 
The  oRKAt  South  deserves  as  much  of  our  panegyric  as  tiie  great 
West  or  North.  The  giant  progress  of  this  nation  cannot  and  wQI 
not  be  confined  to  localities. 

Nor  do  our  Northern  brethren  uiiderstand  us  upon  that  vital  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  They  have  allowed  us  to  be  visited  with  sneers,  jeers; 
abuse,  misrepresentations  of  the  most  malignant  stamp,  in  a  matter 
with  which  no  one  but  ourselves  and  our  Maker,  by  any  law  of  mas 
or  of  nations,  can  have  a  rightful  concern.  Our  national  councils 
have  beeo  perplexed,  our  progress  stayed  and  measures  threatened^ 
equivalent  as  we  the  people  of  thirteen  independent  States  regard  to 
annihilation,  as  an  integral  part  of  this  Uniom  We  are  abused  for 
calculatinff  the  value  of  a  union  which  threatens  us  with  utter  deso- 
lation and  ruin.  We  are  called  fanatical,  inconsiderate,  disorderly, 
^tious,  when  protesting  and  crying  out  against  such  unhallowed  invs-* 
sions  upon  the  rights  and  -even  the  existences  of  freemen.  It  is  possi- 
ble our  sensitiveness  is  great — ^it  is  right  that  it  is  so.  Are  men  to 
^* snuff  the  approaches  of  danger  in  the  tainted  breeze,*'  and  notav^ 
it?  God  knows  if  let  alone  we  can  co-operate  with  «ur  Northern, 
brethren,  can  give  them  of  our  labor  and  take  of  theirs ;  we  can  ply 
the  shoulder  with  them,  love  them,  live  with  them — but  it  must  oe 
MS  equals !  Let  us  alone,  as  we  let  you  aloiie,  and  as  you  let  Eu- 
nmean  nations  alone,  and  the  destinies  of  our  country  will  be  grest 
indeed.  An  opposite  course  is  too  sad  to  contemplate.  It  is  sufficient 
that  wis,  who  ar^  the  best  judges,  are  satisfied  with  our  institutions 
as  they  are,  and  will  change  or  alt^  them  just  as  soon  as  we  regard 
it  desirable.     On  our  head  be  all  the  responsibility ! 

It  becomes  the  South,  however,  to  increase  its  strength  and  weight 
in  this  Union,  •construct  its  railroads,  extend  its  commerce,  build  up 
its  manufactures,  protect  its  arts,  endow  its  universities  and  colleffes» 
provide  its  schools,  and  prepare,  however  the  case  may  be,  for  what- 
ever God  has  in  store  in  that  future,  through  which,  to  such  a. 
bad  pass  have  matters  come,  no  man  can  clearly  see  a  single  year. 
The  madness  or  imbecility  has  hot  yet  come  upon  us,  with  which,  it 
is  said  the  gods  affiict  those  whom  they  design  to  destroy. 

But  to  be  done  with  this,  we  invoke  the  South  to  awake.  Two 
months  ago  we  prepared,  with  much  pains,  a  paper  showing  the  im- 
portance oi  educating  Southern  merchants.  We  proposed  a  profes- 
sorship of  €k>MM  ergs  and  Statistics  in  the  new  University  of  New 
Orleans.  The  reader  may  refer  to  that  paper.  Nor  have  we  finished 
the  «ubjecty  nor  shall  we  finish,  until  the  great  and  desired  consum*- 
mation  is  attained,  and  one  great  step  taken  in  advancing  the  pod- 
lioB  of  the  Bouth-west  In  another  page  of  this  Review  we  resumo 
this  commercial  professorship. 

The  remainder  of  our  space  shall  be  occupied  with  the  Southern 
Conventions,  noticed  at  the  opening  of  this  article.  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  one  held  in  Charleston  in  1839,  and  introduced 
its  resolutions.  At  the  present  time  we  will  examine  the  one  of 
a  previous  year  at  Augusta,  Georgia.    They  deserve  to  be  held  ia 
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memory.  Their  papers  are  worthy  of  preservation.  dhaU  it  not  in- 
deed happen  now,  that  while  there  is  a  Memphis  and  a  Chicago  Con- 
vention, to  promote  the  home  or  domestic  trade  of  the  South  and  West, 
one  equal  in  respectability  and  importance  shall  be  held,  say  at  New 
Orleans,  to  consider  the  freat  question  of  our  Foreign  Tbabe  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  nleans  of  promoting  it  I  We  dislike 
political  conventions ;  but  these  are  unobjectionable. 

To  the  subject.  The  Augusta  Convention  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing delegates : 

FYom  S(mtk  Car<>tina.— George  M'Duffie,  W.  W.  Starke,  James  Adger,  Ker 
Boyce,  R.  W.  Fort,  William  Barnwell,  J.  Cuthbert,  S.  O.  Barkley,  Eilward  De- 
pas,  L.  Bowie,  J.  L.  Pearson.  Andrew  Wallace,  J.  Wriffht,  Alexander  Young, 
David  Alexander,  James  Gadsden,  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  iJexander  Black,  Whit- 
field Brooks,  R.  C.  Allen. 

JF'ram  Georgia. — William  Dealing,  Burwell  Pope,  W.  L.  Mitchell,  H.  A.  Fraser, 
Wm.  Brown,  John  H.  Howard,  I'homas  Hoxey,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Wm.  P.  Vonge,  Thomas  Preston,  jr.,  D.  A.  Gaillard,  J.  T.  Rowland,  A.  H. 
Ghappell,  J.  A.  Cuthbert,  A.  H.  Kenan,  R.  K.  Hines,  N.  G.  Foster,  W.  A.  Shields 
A.  J.  White,  Edward  Birdsong,  Wm.  A.  Cobb,  J.  W.  M.  Berrien,  P.  B.  ConncU 
hr,  D.  £.  Bothwell,  J.  W.  Bothwell,  Thos.  Butler  King,  Joseph  Gumming,  John 
Gumming,  S.  B.  Parkman,  B.  E.  Stiles,  D.  L.  Adams,  Thomas  D.  Rice,  Peane 
O'Leary,  James  L.  Baker,  John  Phinizv,  Samuel  Hale,  Wm.  W.  HUi,  Petar 
Bennocn,  James  Harper,  John  Bones,  John  Kerr,  Adam  Johnston,  C.  J.  JenkipSy 
H.  H.  Gumming,  G.  W.  Crawford,  B.  H.  Warren,  R.  F.  Poe,  J.  M.  Adams,  E. 
fi.  Beall,  W.  M.  d'Antignac,  D.  W.  St.  John,  F.  M.  Robertson,  Paul  Fitzsimons, 
A  J.  Miller,  £.  Hamilton,  Lancelot  Johnston,  W.  F.  Van  Landingham,  J..  E.  J. 
Home,  Jas.  W.  Lathrop. 

The  Hon.  Ker  Boyce  was  appointed  president  Gen.  McDuffie, 
from  a  select  committee,  made  a  report.  He  adverted  to  the  fiscal 
derangement  of  the  country,  to  the  depression  of  the  staple-growing 
States,  the  decline  of  trade,  and  low  estimation  of  commercial  char- 
acter. He  referred  to  the  advantages  of  the  Southern  States  for 
commerce,  lower  rents,  lower  freights  from  Europe  (since  vessels 
must  come  to  us,  if  they  come  in  ballast),  the  presence  of  all  export- 
ing commodities,  and  demand  for  those  of  importation.  We  make 
one  extract  from  the  paper  : 

The  avocation  of  the  merchant  requires  as  much  character  and  talents,  and  Is 
of  as  much  dignity  and  usefulness,  as  any  other  pursuit  or  profession,  and  the 
senseless  prejudice  which  would  assign  to  it  an  inferior  rank,  has  been  blindhr 
borrowed  from  those  ancient  republics  and  modern  despotisms,  whose  policy  it 
waft  to  regard  war  as  the  only  honorable  pursuit.  As  agricultural  productions, 
which  find  their  market  principally  in  foreign  countries,  constitute  the  almost  ex- 
clusive sources  of  our  wealth,  the  mercantile  class  is  as  indispensable  to  our 
prosperity  as  the  agricultural.  Their  interests  are  inseparably  identified,  and 
whatever  affects  the  prosperity  of  one,  must  have  a  corresponding  influence  oo 
the  other.  How  much,  tnen,  does  th» general  welfare  of  the  staple  growing  States 
depend  upon  diverting  into  the  pursuiu  of  commerce  a  large  portion  of  the  capital, 
the  character,  and  the  talent  which  have  been  hitherto  directed  too  exclusively  to 
agriculture  and  the  learned  professions  1  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  com- 
liSttee,  that  no  one  change  could  be  made  in  our  pursuits  that  would  so  largely 
contribute  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  that  those  public-spirited  citizens  who 
shall  take  the  lead  in  this  new  career  of  useful  enterprise,  will  deserve  to  be  rs- 
garded  as  public  benefactors. 

Mr.  Jones  offered  this  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  a  sacred  duty  which  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  and  Sout^ 
western  States  owe  to  themselves,  their  posterity,  and  their  country,  to  rive  a 
decided  preference,  (where  the  terms  are  equal,)  in  procuring  their  sappUes,  t0 
our  merchants  who  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  fbrei^  nations. 


Mr.  JeikiiM  propoied  thia : 

Booted,  That  as  aii  introdtietion  to  a  direct  importing  system  at  the  Sooth^ 
it  is  indispensably  aeeesssry  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  should  be  directly 
exported  by  Soathera  merchantsand planters,  and. that  tfi  efl^  this  object,  the 
Soothem  banking  institutions  shooldlend  such  aid  as  theysalely  and  conTenieiil- 
lycan. 

Mr.  McDuffie  mored  for  the  appointment  of  «  committee  to  pre* 
pare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  South-west,  of  which*  we  be- 
lieye,  h^  was  the  chairman,  and  performed  the  dudes.  As  this  is  a 
valuable  paper,  we  shall  now  introduce  it,  and  continue  in  subsequent 
■umbers  the  subject  of  Southern  Forrion  Comherce.  With  iha 
political  doctrines  of  the  paper,  of  course,  we  haTe  nothing  to  do. 


Of  the  numerous  subjects  deeply  and  intimafely  connected  with 
your  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness,  which  have,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  demanded  of  you  ul  the. consideration  which  your 
intelliffence  could  bestow,  and  all  exertions  your  patriotbm  could 
contrintite,  none  have  com^  more  directly  *^  home  to  your  business 
sttd  youir  bosoms,"  than  that  upon  which  we  now  propose  to  addremi 
you. 

The  struggle  in  which  you  were  so  long  engaged,  in  relieving  your 
eommerce  uom  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  partial  legislatioDt 
has  been  terminated  by  a  compromise,  whioht  if  finally  carried  out  in 
die  liberal  and  magnanimous  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  oan- 
ttot  foil  to  perpetuate  the  political  harmony  which  it  was  the  means 
of  restoring.  But  it  is  not  to  be  disgubed,  that' the  syatem  of  high 
protecting  duties,  falling  mainly  upon  the  productions  of  the  export^ 
ing  States,  combined  with  the  system  of  feideral  disbursement,  which 
expended  the  revenue  resulting  from  those  duties  almost  exclusively 
in  the  Northern  States,  has  converted  the  slight  superiority  originally 
possessed  by  the  northern  cities,  in  the  business  of  foreign  importa* 
tions,  into  an  ovc;rwhelming  preponderance,  and  diverted  almost  the 
whole  of  the  inunense  commerce  of  the  Southern  and  South-western 
States  into  artificial,  circuitous,  and  unnatural  channels.  In  the 
commercial  relations  oi  extensive  and  wealthy  communities,  it  was 
to  have  been  expected  that  effects  would  for  some  time  survive  their 
causes ;  and  accordingly  that  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  is  appropriately  our  oioii,  consisting  of  an  exchange  of 
our  affricultoral  productions  for  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries, 
is  stiU  carried  on  principally  through  northern  cities,  by  the  agency 
of  northern  merchants,  who  levy  a  transit  duty — voluntarily  paid, 
to  be  sure,  but  utteriy  incompatibly  with  a  just  and  enlightened  view 
of  our  own  interests. 

Now  that  the  system  of  compulsory  tribute  is  greatly  reduced,  and 
rapidly  «oming  to  a  close,  we  are  called  upon,  by  every  consideration 
of  enUghteRed  self-interest,  to  signalize  our  complete  commercial 
emancipation,  by  throwing  off  this  system  of  voluntary  tribute,  which 
can  continue  only  by  our  consent  and  co-operation. 

A  candid  and  dispassionate  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  our 
foreisn  commerce,  as  conupared  with  our  great  natoral  advantages, 
will  demonstrate  that  to  bnng.about  this  consummation,  *'  so  devouthr 
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to  be  wished,"  by  every  i>atriotic  citixen  of  die  Southeni  and  Soutb- 
western  States,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  resolution  on  our 
part  to  accomplish  it.    To  will  is  to  do  it. 

A  brief  analysis  of  our  foreign  commerce  will  now  be  presented. 
Taking  the  imports  and  ezfk>rts  of  the  United  Slatea  for  the  fiscal 
year  1836,  as  a  criterion,  we  have  the  following  extraordinary  statis- 
tical i^enomena : 

The  imports  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Statesramouoted,  in  round 
numbers,  to  9190,000,000.  Those  of  New  York  alone  amounted  to 
•118,000,000,  while  those  of  all  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  the  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  amounted  to  only 
•20,000,000,  and  those  of  South  Carolina  and  G^eorgia  tOr  on^ 
•3,400,000.  During  the  same  year  the  domestic  exports  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  •107,000,000,  of  which  New  York  ex- 
ported only  •19,800,000^  against  an  import  of  118^000^000,.  while 
the  States  South  andSouth-west  of  the  Potomac,  exported  78  millions 
against  an  import  of  only  •20,000,000,  and  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, each  having  a  commercial  seaport,  with  a  safe  harbor  on  the  At> 
tontic,  exported  ^24,000,000  against  an  import  of  only  •3,400^)00 1 
The  contrasts  here  e'xhibited  are  absolutely  astounding,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  they  are  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  inde- 
pendent States.  New  York,  it  will  be  peiceived,  imported  six  times 
the  amount  of  her  exports^  while  the  Southern  and  SouA-westem 
States  imported  little  more  than  one-lburth  of  the  amount  of  theirs, 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  imported  less  than  onie-seTenth  pari 
of  the  value  of  theirs.  The  case  of  these  two  States  furnishes  the 
fairest  criterion  for  determining  the  degree  of  that  ruinous  disparilT 
which  exists  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  States  whidi 
produce  the  greatest  agricultural  staples,  which  are  almost  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole  Union. 

New  Orleans,  from  its  geographical  position,  imports  West  Indin 
productions  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  specie  from  Mexico 
for  the  United  States  generally — articles  which  are  not  obtained  in 
exchange  for  the  staples  of  the  South-western  States,  and  form  no 
part  of  the  commerce  by  which  those  staples  are  exchanged  for  for- 
eign productions.  If  only  that  part  of  the  imports  of  New  Orleans^ 
which  is  obtained  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  cotton,  were  taken 
into  the  estimate,  the  aggregate  imports  of  all  the  stf^tie-growing- 
States,  like  those  of  Soum  Carolina  and  Georgia,,  would  no  doubt 
sink  down  to  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  their  exports. 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  our  foreign  commerce,  it  deeply 

concerns  our  welfere  to  inquire,,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is  a 

^  sound  and  natural  condition  of  this  great  interest  ?    and  if  it  be  not, 

what  are  our  available  means  of  placing  it  in  a  natural  and  healthful 

condition  t 

That  it  is  neither  a  natural  nor  a  salutary  condition,  wiB  be  apps-> 
rent  from  a  few  obvious  considerations.  Viewing  the  subject  as  one 
strictly  of  political  economy — and  in  that  light  only  are  we  now  con- 
sidering it — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  are,  for  all 
such  purposes,  to  be  regarded  by  the  staple  States  as  foreign  com- 
munities ;  not  less  so  than  Gireat  Britain  and  France.  The  bonds  of 
our  political  Union*  aa  confederated  States,  however  they  may  hear 
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wfmk  adier  mspMrn  of  the  tuljjeety  hftTe  no  bearing  whatorter  upon  tho 
vnesfion  of  national  wealth  aa  it  relates  to  die  aereral  States.  Thi 
federal  constitution,  gmpg  it  the  utmost  amplitude  of  eonstrucliont 
cannot  annihilate  the  intervening  distance  o(a  thousand  miles ;  nor 
has 'it  annihUated  the  separate  and  independent  organization  of  the 
Stales.  We  cannoi,  therefore,  regard  the  wealth  of  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  as  the  wealth  of  Soum  Carolina  or  Georgia,  or  as  co»- 
tributing  towards  it,  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  mutual  de- 
pendence happily  existing  between  commercial  communities,  whiieh 
makes  the  prosperity  of  the  one  conducive  to  that  of  the  odier,  fai 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  exchanges  of  their  respective  produe- 
tions.  Eveiy  cotton  planter  must  have  perceived,  thai  the  price  of 
Ifis  staple  depends  more  upon  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  of 
Manchester,'thaii  upon  that  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  nordi 
of  the  Potomac.  And,  however  it  may  shock  the  nerves  of  that  fidae 
and  mistaken  philantibropy  which  sometimes  assumes  the  guise  of 
patriotism,  we  must  be  excused  for  **  ctmfessing*^  the  homely  virtae 
of  preferring  the  prosperity  of  our  own  respective  communities,  though 
derived  from  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  to  that  of  our 
northern  confederates^  derived  from  the  same  sources,  but  at  our  ex- 
pense.* 

Applying  these  plain  and  obvious  principles  to  the  existing  «tate 
of  our  commercial  relations,  it  is  apparent  that  the  profitmade  by  the 
merchants  of*  New  York  and  other  northern  cities,  upon  the  excliange 
of  our  staples  for  foreign  ■  merchandise,  is  as  effiMstually  abstracted 
from  the  wealth  of  the  staple-growing  States,  as  if  those  cities  be- 
longed to  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  We  are  very  for  from  complaining 
of  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  North  for  reapmg  the  golden  harvest 
winch  cireumstances  presented  to  their  enterprise.  They  deserve 
commendation  rather  than  complaint.  Our  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
the  enterprise  of  our  own  merchants ;  to  recover,  by  a  fair  and  equal 
competition,  the  advantages  they  have  lost ;  and  to  invoke  the  pat- 
ronage of  our  fellow-citizens  generally,  to  sustain  them  in  such  a  com- 
petition, and  auek  a  competition  only.  We  should  ourselves  furnish 
an  example  of  that  mock  patriotitm  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  is  too  often  used  to  disguise  a  selfish  purpose,  if  we  were  lo 
advise  our  fellow-citizens  to  purchase  from  our  own  importing  mep- 
chants,  when  better  bargains  could  be  obtained  from  our  northern 
competitors.  We  only  ask  a  decided  preference  when  the  terms  ate 
equal,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  due  time,  that  such  terms  can 
be  afforded,  .with  a  liberal  profit  to  our  importers. 

We  propose  now  to  exhibit  a  rough  estimate  of  the  khhuvMs  loss 
or  THE  zxpoKTiMo  States  bt  thjb  indirect  course  op  their  vor- 
EioN  TRADE  ;  Or,  morc  accurately  speaking,  of  the  annual  addition 
that  would  be  made  to  their  wealth,  by  the  establbhment  of  a  direct 
export  and  import  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  excess  t>f  the  exports  of  Uie  Southern  and  South-western 
States  beyond  their  imports  was,  in  1896,  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
As  the  value  of  our  imports  always  exceeds  that  of  our  exports,  even 
when  our  importations  are  not  excessive,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 

•  Mr.  McDufle  is  here  auuining  the  eitienoe  doctriDes  of  free  trade  tnd  State  lode- 
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increased  value  of  our  exports  in  foreign  markets,  beyond  our  cus- 
tom-house assessment,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  importing  the  mer- 
chandise obtained  in  exchange  for  them,  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  the  northern  cities  imported  in  the  year  above  stated  seventy- 
two  millions  of  foreign  merchandise,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
staples  of  Southern  and  South-western  States,  agd  fairly  constituted 
a  part  of  their  foreign  commerce.  Estimating  at  15  per  cent,  the 
profits  of  the  northern  merchants,  and  all  the  expenses  and  risks  inci- 
dent to  the  transhipments  and  transfers  of  an  indirect  instead  of  a  di- 
rect route  to  the  seaports  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
it  follows  that  the  people  of  these  States  sustained  a  loss  of  $10,800,000 
in  that  year,  by  the  indirect  course  of  their  foreign  commerce.  By 
the  same  process  of  reasoning,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  sustained  a  loss,  in  the  same  year,  of  $3,000,000. 
In  coming  to  this  result,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  foreign  mer- 
chandise can  be  imported  as  cheaply  into  our  Southern  Atlantic  cities, 
as  into  the  cities  of  the  North.  This  assumption,  however  contrary 
tp  preconceived  opinions,  is  believed  to  rest  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  undeniable  facts.  A  great  deal  is  habitually  said  about  the 
natural  advantages  of  New  York  as  an  importing  city ;  and  these  are 
taken  for  granted,  without  reflection,  from  the  mere  fact  of  her  great 
commerci^  prosperity.     But  what  are  these  natural  advantages? 

She  is,  no  doubt,  from  her  position,  the  natural  emporium  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  most  of  the  New  England  and  middle  States, 
and  by  her  magnificent  canal,  she  will  continue  to  command  the  trade 
of  the  North-western  States,  until  an  equally  or  more  magnificent 
channel  of  internal  conurnerce  shall  supply,  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  with  foreign  merchandise,  by  a  shorter  and  cheaper  route, 
through  the  seaports  of  the  South.  But  the  question  still  recurs, 
where  are  her  natural  advantages  over  the  cities  of  the  South,  or  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  carrying  on  the- foreign  com- 
merce of  the  staple-growing  States  ?  Does  the  Atlantic  present  a 
smoother  surface  or  safer  navigation  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  than  it  does  between  Liverpool  and  Charleston  or  Savannah  ? 
Do  merchant  vessels  enter  the  harbor  of  New  York  under  more  pro- 
pitious gales,  or  ride  in  it  with  more  safety,  than  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  ?  These  questions  are  conclusively  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, by  the  fact,  known  to  every  merchant  who  is  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  freights  from  Liverpool  to  Charleston 
or  Savannah,  are  actually  lower  than  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
This  is  one  of  the  natural  incidents  of  a  direct  trade.  Vessels  com- 
ing from  Europe  for  cotton,  would  of  course  prefer  bringing  merchan- 
dise to  a  great  cotton  market,  where  a  direct  exchange  could  be  ef- 
iectedi  than  to  a  city  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  market,^  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  a  coastwise  voyage,  in  addition  to  that  across 
the  Atlantic.  If,  then,  merchandise  can  be  transported  from  Liver- 
pool to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  cheaper  than  to  New  York,  what 
other  element  in  the  cost  of  importation  turns  the  scale  in  favor  of 
New  York?  Are  house  rents  and  the  general  expenses  of  living 
lower  in  New  York  than  in  Charleston  or  Savannah  ?  House  rent  ia 
notoriously  much  higher  in  New  York  than  in  any  of  our  southern 
seiCports ;  and  if  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travelers  is  to  be  cred- 
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il0d«  the  expeneea  of  liviiur  there,  and  ereiy  apedeft  of  common  bbtiTi 
an- greatly  beyond  what  uiey  are  in  Charleston  or  Savannah.  It  hi 
thus  that  the  alleged  natural  advantages  of  New  York,  so  far  as  re* 
ktes  to  the  trade  of  the  South,  vanish,  when  exposed  to  the  test  of 
sputiny,  and  resolve  themselves  into  the  m^re  beauties  of  a  magnifi- 
eent  harbor. 

But  we  not  only  deny  the  alleged  natnral  advantages  of  the  north- 
em  over  the  southern  Atlan^c  cities,  for  carrying  on  the  exporting 
and  importing  business  of  the  staple-grrowing  States,  but  we  assert 
that  the  natural  advantages  are  incontestably  on  the  side  of  our  own 
seaports.  What  is  the  commerce  in  question,  divested  of  the  facti* 
tlotts  appendages  of  an  artificial  system,  but  simply  an  annual  ex- 
change of  cotton  and  other  4itaples,  to  the  amount  of  some  eighty 
millions  of  dollars,  for  merchandise  imported  from  England,  France 
and  other  foreign  countries  T  It  is  perfectly  plain,  merefore,  that 
the  more  simple  and  direct  the  operation,  the  less  complicated,  in- 
volved and  mystified,  the  cheaper  will  the  foreign  manufkcturer  ob- 
tain the  cotton,  and  the  American  cotton  planter  the  merchandise  for 
which  it  is  exchanged. 

The  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  American  planters,  are  equally 
interested  in  establishing  this  system  of  direct  exchange  ;  and  it  can 
only  be  effected  by  bringing  the  foreign  manufactures  directly  to  the 
dties  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  and  making  these,  instead  of  New 
York,  the  great  marts  for  vending  foreign  manufactures  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  raw  material  on  the  other.  Considering  the  obvious 
eeonomy  of  this  direct  system  of  exchanges,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
foreign  manufacturers  have  not  established  their  agencies,  both  for 
selling  goods  and  purchasing  cotton,  in  those  cities-  in  preferehce  to 
others.  Cotton  can  certainly  be  obtained  cheaper  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  than  in  any  northern  city ;  and 
manufactures  can  as  certainly  be  sold  on  better  terms,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  cotton-growing  States,  if  they  will  bear  the  expenses, 
charges  and  risks  of  an  indirect  importation  through  New  York. 
But  no  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  benefits  of  this  proposed 
system,  which  does  not  embrace  its  tendency  to  supersede,  not  only 
the  complex  machinery  of  intermediate  transfers  and  agencies,  re- 

Snired  in  an  indirect  trade,  but  to  a  very  great  and  salutary  extent, 
le  use  and  agency  of  money.  Money  is  itself  a  very  costly  agent, 
and  wherever  a  direct  exchange  of  commodities,  or  in  other  words, 
barter,  can  be  substituted  for  successive  sales  and  purchases,  the  n^ 
of  the  sum  of  money  that  would  have  been  required  to  effect  these 
sales  and  purchases,  is  superseded  by  the  direct  exchange,  and  is  just 
so  much  saved  to  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  extensive  operations  of  foreign  commerce,  a  very  near  ap- 
proach can  be  made  to  this  system  of  barter.  Indeed,  our  gre&i  asri- 
eultural  staple  possesses  a  two-fold  attribute.  This  is  an  invaluaole 
article  of  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  passing  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  without  any  additional  cosjt  to  society,  it 
performs  the  functions  of  money,  or  bills  of  exchange.  And  in  the 
disordered  state  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges,  and  of  our 
money  currency,  which  threatens  a  long  continuance,  this  inapprecia^ 
ble  production  of  our  favored  soil  and  dimate,  promises  to  become  a 
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■till  more  important  affent  in  the  transactions  of  onr  commerce. 
Does  not  this,  we  eonfiaently  ask,  give  to  the  seaports  of  the  cotton* 

Sowing  States  a  most  decided  advantage  over  their,  competitors  at 
e  North  ?  The  cotton  of  the  South  and  South-western  States  is 
the  actual  capital  which  Sustains  four-fiflhs  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
To  that  extent  the  credits  obtained  in  Europe  are  obtained  upon  the 
faith  of  that  capital  alone.  Shall  the  people  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, with  these  palpable*  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  any  longer 
remain  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  owning  and  furnishing  the  capi- 
tal of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  yet  permitting  the  people  of  distant 
communities  to  enjoy  its  golden  profits?  Every  consideration,  pub- 
lic and  private,  of  patriotism  and  of  interest,  decidedly  forbids  it.  A 
field  of  honorable  competition  and  profitable  industry  is  opened  to 
our  enterprise,  where  the  public  benefactor  and  the  private  trader,  the 
patriot  and  the  merchant,  will  be  united  in  the  same  person.  If  the 
Medici  of  modern  Italy,  while  they  acquired  incalculable  wealth, 
added  a  princely  lustre  to  their  house,  by  embarking  on  such  a  field 
of  enterprise,  what  citizen  of  our  republican  States  would  hesitate  to 
blend,  in  the  ensigns  armorial  of  his  family,  the  titles  of  patriot  and 
merchant,  when  he  is  animated  by  the  noble  purpose  of  rescuing  his 
country  from  a  state  of  commercial  dependence,  as  degrading  to  her 
character  as  it  is  injurious  to  her  prosperity  ? 

Every  political  community  should  endeavor  to  unite  within  itself, 
and  have  under  its  own  control,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
all  the  elements  of  national  wealth.  The  wealth  of  the  staple-g^w- 
ing  States  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  agricultural  productions, 
which  find  their  market  principally  in  foreign  countries;  It  is  the 
demand  of  that  market  chiefly  which  gives  them  their  value,  and  from 
that  market  we  obtain  most  of  the  variqus  commodities  required  for 
our  consumption.  ^^ 

Foreign  commerce,  therefore,  is  an  element  of  our  wealth  scarcely 
less  essential  than  agriculture  itself.  Is  it,  then,  compatible  with 
that  self-praised  independence  which  should  belong  to  every  firee 
State,  to  entrust  the  almost  exclusive  agency  of  conducting  this  great 
national  interest  to  the  citizens  of  other  and  distant  States,  who  do 
not  reside  among  us,  and  who  so  far  from  having  any  sympathies  for 
us,  constrain  us  to  believe  that  many  of  them  are  deeply  prejudiced 
against  our  civil  institutions  ?  We  beg  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  give 
to  this  view  of  the  subject  that  grave  and  deliberate  consideration 
which  it  so  obviously  demands.  We  speak  more  from  the  records 
of^our  own  sad  experience  than  from  the  speculations  of  theory,  when 
we  express  the  opinion,  that  the  commercial  independence  we  are 
now  seeking  to  establish  is  indispMsnsable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
political  independence.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  enormous  and 
oppressive  impositions  of  the  protective  system  would  have  been  so 
long  and  patiently  borne,  if  our  own  proper  commerce  had  been 
earned  on  through  our  own  cities,  and  by  our  own  merchants  ?  If 
these  had  expo/ted  our  agricultural  staples,  and  imported  the  manu- 
factures for  which  they  were  exchanged,  would  a  doubt  ever  have 
been  entertained  that  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  those  manufac- 
tures, with  an  explicit  view  to  their  prohibition,  was  a  burthen  speci- 
fically laid  upon  the  productions  of  our  industry,  taking  just  so  much 
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'jppm  their  value,  com{»iTed  witli  the  value  of  the  aimilar  and  rtval 
ifodoctions  of  other  countries !  Would  the  people  of  the  Sputhem 
pad  South-western  States  have  submitted,  in  183^  to  the  levy  of  S4 
millions  of  federal  revenue  from  sixty  millions  of  Uieir  imports,  to  be 
mried  off  and  disbursed  in  distant  communities,  nudiing  «*our  bar- 
liuiness  an  inventory  to  particularise  their  abundance  ?'* 

Yet  all  this,  and  more,  did  we  patiently  endure  for  vears ;  n^y 
of  us,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  resulting  from  the  di8|ointed 
eoo£tion  of  our  foreign  commerce,  doubting  whether  the  burthen 
Vlui  not  a  benefit  conferred  upon  us  by  a  parental  government  Let 
tUs  fatal  separation  of  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce,  and  the 
imnatural  idliance  which  has  been  productive  of  such  pernicious 
firnits,  exist  no  longer.     ^'  It  cannot  come  to  good/* 

We  ought  never  to  forget,  what  we  have  too  many  painful  proofs 
thai  others  will  not,  that  we  are  distinguished  from  our  Northern 
confederates  by  peculiar  domestic  and  civil  institutions,  which  are 
Inseparably  identifiT^^d  with  our  great  staple  productions,  and  which 
we  hold  to  be  absolutely  exempt  from  all  foreign  scrutiny  or  inter- 
ference whatever.  And  however  we  may  deprecate  the  event  of  a 
dismemberment  of  our  confederacy,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  exists 
ence  of  causes  which  make  it  one  of  the  possible  contingencies  for 
which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  proyide.  In  such  an  event,  our 
foreign  con^merce,  as  now  carried  on,  would  be  thrown  into  utter 
deranffement.  This  commerce,  as  well  as  our  agriculture,  should  be 
carried  on  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
institutions,  and  who,  in  case  of  a  political  convulsion,  would  seek 
no  distant  refuge  or  separate  destiny. 

Having  now  briefly  shown  the  extent  of  our  loss  by  the  indirect 
course  of  our  foreign  trade,  our  great  natural  advantages  for  reclapn- 
ing  that  trade,  and  the  strong  motives  by  which  we  are  invoked  to 
enter  upon  the  good  work  without  falterins  and  without  delay,  we 
now  propose  to  consider  the  obstacles,  real  or  supposed,  that  stand 
in  our  way,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  alleged  want  of  capital.  We  have  already  shown  that 
we  have,  in  our  great  staples,  the  whole  of  the  actual  capital  which 
sustains  our  foreign  commerce.  But  this  capital  belongs  to  the 
plahter,  and  the  want  of  capital  alluded  to,  is  the  money  capital 
necessary  to  purchase  the  cotton,  convert  it  into  foreign  goods,  and 
distribute  these  to  the  retail  merchants. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  principally  by 
the  agency  of  credit,  instead  of  money  capital,  and  that  credit  resting 
upon  our  staples,  that  this  branch  of  commerce  has  been  hitherto 
carried  on  by  northern  merchants.  So  far  as  credit  is  to  be  used  as 
an  agent  in  conducting  it^-^nd  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  a  well-regulated  system  of  credit — it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  our  own  merchants  have  decided  advantages  over  those 
of  the  North.  They  are  nearer  to  the  great  fund  by  which  that 
credit  is  to  be  ultimately  redeemed,  and  can  more  easily  avail  tbem- 
tdves  of  the  use  of  it.  But  to  prevent  misapprehension,  we  Meem 
this  the  proper  place  to  explain  our  views  on  the  subject  of  credit, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  safely  and  legitimately  used  as  a 
dieap  substitute  for  money. 
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Credit  we  regard  as  the  leg[itimate  o^pring  of  commetve  and  free 
institutions,  and  a  most  active  and  salutary  agent  in  the  production 
of  national  and  individual  wealth.  Far  from  being  demoralizing  in 
its  tendency,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  reverse,  as  it  essentiaUy  implies 
mutual  and  extended  confidence,  founded  upon  general,  known  and 
established  habits  of  honesty  and  punctuality.  It  can  exist  only  in 
an  atmosphere  composed  of  such  elements.  But  though  we  deem 
thus  highly  of  credit,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  the  first  view,  we 
regard  debt,  in  itself,  as  being  very  far  from  a  benefit,  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  habitually  carried  in  our  country,  a  very  great, 
and  sometimes  a  demoralizing  evil.  That  credit  which  is  merely  the 
correlative  of  indebtedness,  is  not  the  credit  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  could  not  select  a  case  more  strikingly 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  foreign  commerce  now  under  discussion. 
We  annually  export,  for  example,  to  Europe,  agricultural  staples  to 
the  amount  of  eighty  millions,  and  import  merchandise  to  the  same 
or  a  corresponding  amount.  If  this  were  a  transaction  between  two 
individuals,  or  even  between  two  governments,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
money  would  be  required  to  effect  the  exchange,  however  numerous 
might  be  the  separate  sales  and  purchases  into  which  it  might  be 
•ubdivided.  If  the  European,  for  example,  would  purchase  cotton  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  to-day,  it  would  be  certain  that  the  American 
would  have  occasion  to  purchase  that  amount  of  merchandise  to- 
morrow ;  and,  instead  of  keeping  a  dead  capital  in  money,  to  pay 
backward  and  forward  through  the  extended  operations  of  the  whole 
year,  they  would  make  use*  of  mutual  credits,  either  in  the  form  of 
conventional  tokens,  or  entries  upon  their  respective  books.  This 
would  be  an  example  of  credit  in  its  most  safe  and  salutary  form ;  at 
the  same  time  performing  the  functions  of  money,  and  avoiding  the 
evils  of  debt.  And  even  as  this  commerce  is  actually  carried  on  by 
the  separate  operations  of  unconnected  individuals,  bills  of  exchange, 
under  a  well-regulated  system  of  mutual  credits,  might  be  made  to 
perform  the  same  function,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  been 
hitherto  done.  This  branch  of  credit  rests  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  proi>erty,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  importing  merchants, 
residing  in  the  staple-growing  States,  could  organize  a  much  more 
perfect  system  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  than  any  that  has 
neretofore  existed.  They  have  great  advantages  over  the  Northern 
merchants  in  this  respect.  They  are  nearer  to  the  consumers,  know 
better  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  wants,  and  can  supply  them  by 
a  more  rapid  operation,  involving  less  delay,  and  requiring  shorter 
credits  from  abroad.  Short  credits  and  quick  returns,  making  a  small 
capital,  by  frequent  operations  and  moderate  profits,  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  large  one  moving  more  slowly,  wiU  be  the  true  policy  of 
our  importing  merchants.  For  such  a  system,  our  means  of  internal 
communication,  unobstructed  at  all  seasons,  and  consisting,  to  a  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  extent,  of  railroads,  will  afford  facilities  un- 
known* to  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  But  to  enable  our 
importing  merchants  to  introduce  this  system  of  short  credits  in  their 
foreign  transactions,  the  co-operation  of  our  planters  and  consumers 
is  indispensable.  A  radical  change  must  be  made  in  their  system  of 
economy.     Their  habit  of  la3ring  out  their  incomes  before  they  get 
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them,  and  requiring  a  credit  in  all  their  dealing  for  the  year,  tiU  the 
dose  of  it,  or  until  they  sell  their  crops,  even  if  it  be  longer,  is  the 
root  of  the  evil  of  our  whole  system  of  credit.  It  must  be  eradicated 
if  we  would  produce  a  great  and  salutary  reform  in  our  commerce 
and  credit.  If  the  planters  require  a  long  credit,  the  merchants, 
wholesale  and  retail,  through  whom  they  were  supplied,  would  at 
least  require  an  equally  long  credit,  so  far  as  they  purchase  upon 
credit.  A  large  money  capital  becomes  thus  necessary  for  the  im- 
porting merchants,  that  a  long  credit  may  be  extended  to  the  planters, 
who,  so  far  from  really  requiring  credit,  own  the  whole  capital  which 
pays  for  our  entire  annual  importations  !  This  is  a  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  planters,  producing  and 
possessing  that  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  our  annual 
wealth,  and  having  the  means  of  giving  credit  to  every  other  class, 
require  credit  of  all  others  !  How  does  this  happen  ?  The  answer 
fa  easy.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  results  from  starting  al 
the  wrong  point,  and  expending  every  year  the  proceeds  of  the  com* 
ing  crop,  instead  of  the  crop  already  made.  If  every  planter  would 
adopt  the  system  of  expending,  in  the.  current  year,  the  income  of 
the  year  preceding,  and  of  making  all  his  purchases  for  cash,  instead 
of  on  credit,  he  would  most  palpably  promote  his  own  interest,  and 
individually  contribute  his  part  to  a  general  reform  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  country.  Highly  as  we  estimate  credit,  in 
the  operations  of  commerce,  we  believe  it  may  be  affirmed,  as  a  gen* 
eral  truth,  that  debt  is  a  most  consuming  moth  to  the  planting  inter- 
est. What  practical  planter  can  doubt,  that  for  the  credits  annually 
obtained  by  himself  or  his  neighbors,  at  the  sales  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  and  in  various  other  modes,  he  pays  from  16  to  20 
per  cent,  more  than  the  same  property  would  cost  if  purchased  with 
cash  in  hand.  Let  the  suggested  change  in  our  economy,  then,  be 
no  longer  delayed.  Every  planter  who  adopts  it  will  at  once  per- 
ceive its  salutary  effects  upon  his  own  comfort,  independence,  and 
prosperity  ;  and  he  will  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  he  is 
at  the  same  time  performing  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  citizen.  We 
confidently  believe  it  would  dispense  with  one-half  of  the  capital  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  our  foreign  commerce 
by  a  system  of  direct  importation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  agency  of  a  well-regulated  credit,  in 
bringing  about  the  proposed  reform  in  our  foreign  commerce,  a  very 
considerable  money  capital  will  nevertheless  be  indispensable  to  its 
complete  accomplishment.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  staple- 
growing  States  have  the  most  abundant  resources  for  supplying  this 
description  of  capital,  if  the  planters,  who  are  our  principal  capital- 
ists, can  be  induced  to  abandon  the  suicidal  course  they  have  hereto- 
fore pursued,  of  devoting  their  whole  income  (generally  by  anticipa- 
tion) to  the  purchase  of  negroes  to  [)roduce  more  cotton,  and  appro- 
priate even  a  moderate  portion  of  it  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  enterprise.  If  every  planter  would  take  a  dispassionate 
and  comprehensive  view  of  his  own  individual  interest,  he  would  per- 
ceive that  the  blind  instinct  of  accumulation,  which  prompts  him  to 
make  the  crop  of  one  year  the  means  of  increasing  that  of  the  next, 
is  the  most  fatal  policy  he  could  pursue.     It  is  a  system  which,  io 
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the  yery  nature  of  things,  must  inevitably  defeat  its  own  purposes. 
It  will  hardly  be  stating  the  case  too  strongly,  to  say  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  incomes  thus  devoted  to  the  mcreased  production  of 
cotton,  are  devoted  to  over  production,  and  th^t  they  are  consequently 
appropriated,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton-planters  themselves, 
but  for  that  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  consumers  of  their  great 
staple.  The  principle  of  political  economy  laid  down  in  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  from  which  this  conclusion  is  deduced, 
was  known  to  practical  men  long  before  it  was  promulglked  by  any 
writer  on  the  theory  of  wealth.  It  is  founded  upon  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind.  If  the  supply  of  any  article  materially  ex- 
ceeds the  effective  demand,  a  competition  is  created  among  the  sellers, 
which  depresses  the  price  greatly  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  the 
excess  in  quantity.  In  like  manner  a  deficient  supply  creates  a  com- 
petition among  the  buyers,  which  increases  the  price  in  a  correspond* 
ing  degree.  So  general  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  safely  afiirm 
that  in  any  probable  state  of  the  demand  for  cotton,  a  small  crop,  if 
not  extremely  small,  will  produce  a  larger  aggregate  income  to  the 
cotton-planting  States,  than  a  large  one.  Between  the  extreme 
points  where  high  prices  check  consumption  on  the  one  hand,  and 
low  prices  check  production  on  the  other,  there  is  a  wide  range  for 
the  operation  of  this  principle.  There  is  no  class  of  producers  so 
likely  to  suffer  from  overproduction  as  the  cotton-planters.  Widely 
dispersed  over  an  immense  territory,  without  the  means  of  consulta- 
tion or  concert  among  themselves,  they  cannot  prevent  the  habitual 
occurrence  of  excessive  crops,  unless  Uiey  adopt  a  system  which  will 
of  itself  have  a  constant  tendency  to  prevent  it.  The  basis  of  that 
system  should  be  the  investment  of  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
net  annual  income  in  some  other  profitable  pursuit,  instead  of  invest- 
ing it  in  land  and  negrroes  ;  and  we  Ifelieve  that  there  is  no  such  pur- 
suit that  promises  a  more  abundant  reward  to  industry  and  enterprise 
than  the  direct  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  through  our 
Southern  seaports.  Where,  for  example,  a  man  of  known  integrity, 
capacity,  and  industry,  with  a  moderate  capital,  shall  be  engaged  or 
disposed  to  engage  in  the  business  of  foreign  importations,  what 
more  public-spirited  and  profitable  appropriation  can  a  planter  make 
of  a  portion  of  his  surplus  capital  than  to  invest  it  in  this  importing 
concern,  as  a  limited  co-partner,  under  the  wise  enactments  recently 
adopted  in  several  of  the  staple-growing  States  ? 

One-half  of  the  net  income  of  the  cotton-planters,  thus  applied  for 
a  few  years  only,  would  furnish  abundant  capital  for  conducting  our 
whole  foreign  commerce. 

May  we  not  confidently  anticipate,  therefore,  that  the  planters, 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  results  of  the  great  commercial 
reform  we  are  attempting  to  effect,  and  whose  co-operation  is  so  in- 
dispensable to  its  success,  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  at 
once,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  contribute  every  aid  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  accomplishment  of  so  glorious  an  enterprise  ? 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  difficulty  anticipated  on  this  score, 
will  vanish  before  the  public-spirited  enterprise  of  our  capitalists,  we 
look  forward  with  hopes  equally  sanguine,  to  the  removal  of  the  ex-< 
tsting  obstructions  to  the  intercourse  between  oiir  importing  cities, 
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Md  die  vast  interior  wliieh  they  are  destined  to  euj^Iy  with  the  mwi-i 
ifretures  of  foreign  countries.  In  this  riew  of 'the  subject,  too  high 
Uk  estimate  can  scarcely  be  placed  upon  a  railroad  communication 
betireen  the  Southern  Atlantic  cities  4nd  the  i^avigable  waters  of  the 
West  The  most  high-wrought  visions  of  enthusiasm  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  found,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  events,  to  sink  do3m  into  in- 
aitnificance,  when  compared  with  the  splendid  'realities  which  time 
WW  soon  develop ;  and  we  confidently  anticipate  that  ten  years  hence 
hiftory  will  exhibit  to  us  results  which  the  most  excited  imagination 
would  not  now  venture  to  predict.  This  magnificent  scheme  of  inter* 
Bid  commonication  will  give  us  the  command  of  the  whole  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  spite  of  the  established  ascendency  of  the  Northern 
eitin,  in  the  business  of  foreign  importations  and  internal  commerce. 
For  whether  we  scale  the  interposing  mountain  barriers,  like  Hanni- 
ball  or  turn  them  like  his  more  skilful  successor,  and  rival,  the  line 
uf  operations  which  will  carry  us  to  the  centre  of  this  immense  thea- 
tre of  commercial  competition,  will  be  but  half  as  iong  as  that  of  oiur 
Northern  rivals ;  and,  what  is  next  in  importance,  will  be  at  all  times 
uobstructed,  while  theirs  will  be  closed  up  for  several  months  annu- 
ally^ by  the  freezing  of  their  rivers  and  canals.  And  though  we  may 
neither  defeat  the  Romans  in  successive  1>attles,  nor  drive  the  Aus- 
triaos  out  of  Italy  by  annihilating  successive  armies,  we  shall  perform 
an  achievement  more  glorious  than  either  that  of  Hannibal  or  Napo- 
leon, while  we  conquer  and  bless,  by  the  peaceful  wc^ipons  of  industry 
oaA  enterprise,  plains  incomparably  more  rich  and  extensive  than 
those  which  they  overran  and  desolated  by  the  d^tructive  weapons 
of  war. 

it  is  impossible  for  any  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the 
Southern  States  to  contemplate,  without  enthusiasm,  the  beneficial 
eflects  which  will  be  produced  on  our  commercial,  social,  and  politi- 
cal relations,  by  opening  a  direct  communication  with  the  great  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  form  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union 
between  communities  whose  interests  are  closely  interwoven,  and 
wUl  give  a  tenfold  activity  to  a  commerce  which  even  the  Alleghany 
heights  have  not  been  able  altogether  to  prevent.  The  commercial 
dties  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  natural  marts  of  the  Western  people  for  obtaining  their  sup- 
]dies  of  foreign  merchandise.  It  is  there  they  find  a  market  for  the 
principal  part  of  their  own  staple  productions,  even  now,  when  they 
obtain  their  supplies  of  foreign  merchandise  from  the  Northern  cities, 
by  a  complicated  and  expensive  operation,  and  by  a  long  and  tedious 
transportation.  How  decidedly  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  obtain, 
by  a  direct  exchange,  their  foreign  merchandise  from  the  communi- 
ties where  they  sell  their  domestic  productions,  avoiding  all  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  and  hazard  of  purchasing  bills  on  the  North !  And 
now  great  and  overwhelming  will  be  the  preference  due  to  this  direct 
intercourse  of  exchanges,  when  the  transportation  of  their  merchan- 
dise shall  be  but  half  in  point  of  distance,  and  one-sixth  in  point  of 
time  ?  Every  merchant  who  understands  experimentally  the  import- 
ance of  time  in  the  transportation  of  his  merchandise,  will  at  once 
perceive  the  decisive  advantage  which  this  circumstance  alone  will 
give  to  our  Southern  cities  over  their  Northern  competitors.     Wa. 
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therefore,  regard  the  completion  of  the  line  of  communication^  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  a  principal  and  most  efficient  means  of 
establishing  a  system  of  direct  importations  through  oiir  Southern 
cities,  and  breaking  the  shackles  of  our  commercial  dependence. 
When 'it  shall  be  completed,  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  great  West  on  the  other,  will  seek  pur 
Southern  importing  cities,  by  a  direct  line  of  communication,  so  cheap 
and  expeditious,  that  both  parties  will  find  it  their  interest  to  meet 
there  and  effect  their  various  exchange?.  .  This  ffreat  work,  though 
itself  an  artificial  structure,  will  be  the  means  of  mrowing  commerce 
into  its  natural  channels.  Entertaining  thesis  views, ,  we  cannot  but 
strenuously  urge  it  upon  our  fellow-citizens,  and  the  political  authori- 
ties of  our  respective  States,  to  give  every  practicable  aid  toward  its 
accomplishment,  and  that  of  the  lateral  communications  which  may 
be  necessary  to  render  its  benefits  more  diffusive.  Let  us  act  not 
only  efficiently,  but  promptly.  We  must  seize  the  propitious  occa- 
sion now  presented  to  us,  lest  it  pass  away  and  never  return. 

The  practicability  of  this  railroad  communication,  is  no  lonrer 
doubtful.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  nearly  half  completed  by 
one  route,  and  will  be  more  than  half  completed  when  the  railroad 
shall  have  been  extended,  as  it  soon  will  be,  from  Augusta  to  Madison, 
in  Georgia.  Connecting  this  with  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail- 
road, we  shall  have  more  than  240  miles  of  continuous  railroad  on  a 
direct  line  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  and  conducting 
us  to  a  point  not  more  than  200  miles  distant  from  those  waters.  On 
this  subject  we  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  local  predilections  to  the  common  good«  Let  that  line 
be  adopted  which  snail  be  the  shortest,  cheapest  and  best,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  those  conflicts  of  local  interest,  which  are,  at  best, 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  perhaps  purely  imaginary.      The 

great  benefit  which  our  whole  interior  is  to  derive  from  a  direct  trade, 
oth  with  foreign  countries  and  the  Western  States,  must  be  reflected 
from  our  importing  cities.  If  it  causes  these  to  grow  and  flourish, 
the  whole  interior,  within  the  sphere  of  circulation,  will  participate 
in  their  prosperity,  by  a  law  which  is  as  certain  in  its  operation,  as 
tliat  which  causes  the  blood  of  the  animal  system  to  flow  from  the 
heart  to  the  extremities. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  views  by  which  we  have  been  actuated 
in  calling  your  attention  to  the  grave  and  important  subject  of  this 
address.  It  was  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  purposes  we 
so  distinctly  expressed  through  the  report  of  our  Select  Committee, 
would  be  so  greatly  misapprehended  as  they  have  been  by  some  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  Surely  we  may  claim  the  privilege,  and  urge  the 
expediency  of  carrying  on  our  own  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
directly  through  our  own  cities,  and  by  our  own  merchants,  without 
justly  incurring  the  imputation  of  hostility  to  the  Northern  States  of 
this  confederacy.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  prescriptive 
right  to  act  for  us,  any  more  than  they  have  to  think  for  us.  It  is 
no  hostility  to  their  interests,  but  regard  for  our  own,  by  which  we 
are  animated.  '*  It  is  not  that  we  love  Caesar  less,  but  that  we  love 
Rome  more."  We  are  certainly  as  anxious  to  encourage,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity,  a  direct  trade  with  the  Northern  States,  as  with 
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Mqr  other  portioii  of  the  vorld.  Fr«e  trade  with  all  the  world,  on* 
liiQDiaieled  hy  legislative  restrictions,  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  our 
baaiier.  We  know  neither  friendship  nor  hostility  in  trade.  Wherever 
we-  can  sell  highest  and  buy  cheapest,  that  ia.onr  market ;  making 
no  distinction  between  *>  Trojan  and  Tynan/' :  But  waare  opposed 
lo-an  absorbing,  centralism  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  government. 
Dor  recent  experience  has  but  too  impressively  admonished  us  of  the 
btai  revulsions  to  which  it  is  calculated  to  expose  us.  We  have  seen 
a  pecuniary  pressure  in  the  city  of  New  York  throw  the  whole  coun- 
try into  embarrassment,  and  its  currency  and  exchanges  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  derangement ;  whereas,  if  the"  commerce  of  the 
tTnited  States,  external  and  internal,  had  been  fairiy  distributed 
through  Its  natural  channels,  scarcely  a  shock  would  have  been  felt 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  This  view  of  the  subject. causes  us 
to  regret  that  the  extensive  trade  we  carry  on  with  the  manufacturing 
States  of  the  North,  exchanging  our  raw  cotton  for  their  various 
oaanuiactures — a  trade  highly  important  to  both  parties — is  not  carrieij 
Ml.  directly  between  the  cities  of  the  planting  and'  manufacturmg 
States,  but  like  our  foreign  commerce,  indirectly  thronjrh  the  city  of 
Npw  York.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  immense  exchanges  centre 
diere;  forcing  thither,  as  it  were,  upon  the  heart,  by  something  like 
ft  congestive  process,  the  circulation  of  a  system  so  vast,  that  it  can* 
iHit  be  regularly  and  uniformly  thrown  out  throuffh  die  natural  chaa- 
tub  to  the  distant  extremities.  Periodical  disorders  and  convulsions 
ite  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  such  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy 
sondition  of  our  commerce;  and  without  pretending  to  speak  m 
BAer  portions  of  the  Union,  we  confidetitly  affirm  that  die  people  of 
the  Southern  and  South-western  States  are  invoked,  by  considera- 
dons  of  the  roost  enlarged  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  an  enlightened 
lelf-interest,  to  apply  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  The  means  of 
idiieving  our  commercial  independence  are  abundant,  and  all  the 
iQfpices  are  eminently  encouraging.  Let  us  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise with  a  spirit  and  resolution  commensurate  with  its  importance, 
md  a  splendid  future  will  be  the  result  and  the  reward  of  our  labora. 
We  have  recommended,  by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  dial 
I  eonvention  be  held  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  on  the  fint  Monday  in 
ipril  next,  to  devise  farther  measures  of  concert  and  co-operation  in 
this  ffreat  undertaking.  We  trust  and  confidently  anticipate  that  die 
^ple  will  meet  forthwith  in  their  primary  assemblies,  to  select  dele* 
rates  to  that  convention,  and  that  all  the  States  interested  will  be 
Uly  represented.    May  Heaven  smUe  upon  their  deliberatidns. 
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AoM  landi,  tfie  diinaife  is  well-^idapttd  to  liie'  nitikif  of  4ML-wonM» 
the  atmosphere  being  there  genenlljr  dry,  mad  of  a  temperature  ft- 
▼orable  to  those  valuable  insects  during  the  season  of  their  extsteaeOy 
wfaidi  on  the  Ouachita  begins  from  10th  to  5iOth  March,  the  average 
time  of  tlie  hatching  of  tM  eggs,  to  t^e  middle  of  May,  when  tibeir 
education  is  terminated,  and  even  sooner,  when  ibej  have  been  atf 
tended  to.  Twenty  years  of  experience  and  dose  obsennltiofi  kavg 
dictated  the  above  statement.* 

Grape  vines  can  also  be  cultivated  on  Aose  hills  with  auecess;  and 
wine,  no  doubt,  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  there,  and  become  no 
tncoasiderable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  ladigenoua 
grape  vines  abound  in  the  high  as  well  as  in  the  low  landis  of  the 
valley ;  the  best  apedes  and  their  varieties  are  fovaifi  in  the  hills,  some 
of  which  would  not  be  misplaced  on  the  best  tables,  and  would  vield 
good  wine.  The  most  remarkable  grape  (Uie  natural  growth  of  the 
valley),  is  the  species  called  by  the  firat  Frendi  settlers,  Raisin  d# 
Battura  ( Uva  riparia^  Michaux) ;  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouachita,  above  Campden,  in  Arkansas,  and  is  met  with  as  for  sis 
within  a  few  miles  from  the  hot  springs.  That  vine  is  an  eztraordi^ 
narily  good  bearer ;  the  berries  are  of  a  darii  blue  color,  and  would 
make  good  wine.  It  grows  at  the  water's  edge,  and  is  yearly,  or 
nearly  so,  inundated  when  ihe  river  is  at  its  l&best ;  it  shows  but 
feeble  signs  o£  vegeiation  before  the  waters  sulMnde,  yei  is  among  tho 
earliest  reaching  maturity. 

The  imported  grape  viNXs  thrive  wdtt  in  Ae  bills,  the  product  of 
which  would  be  supenor  to  th&t  obtained  in  the  lower  lands j  not  only 
because  situations  and  exposures  best  adapied  to  that  eulture  will  M' 
found  abounding  there,  but  also  beeause  in  the  bottom  land  the  berries 
do  not  always  mature  regrularly  and  together  in  the  same  bunch,  and 
are  apt  partially  to  rot  even  before  maturi^,  which  would  necessarily 
impair  the  quality  of  the  wine;  whereas  in  the  hills  they  mature  more 
uniformly,  and  generally  remain  sound  until  fit  to  be  gathered.f 

The  inhabitant  of  these  hills  will  find  another  valuable  resource  in 
the  raising  of  sheep  ;  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  that  branch  of 
agiicultural  industry,  which  does  not  interfere  much  with  the  labors 
of  the  field,  and  would  rather  improve  their  result  by  the  manure  it 
would  procure,  so  valuable  in  lands,  the  fertility  of  which  requires 
stimulating ;  the  expenses  attending  it  wiU  be  fo^nd  to  be  far  below 
that  incurml  in  the  North-eastern  States,  where  it  is  coiMiderably 
profitable,  and  giving  a  good  return  for  the  care  of  the  wool-ffrower. 

The  hills,  which  are  lower  Uian  those  described,  and  whidi  often 
present  the  aspect  of  an  undulating,  n^ling  country.,  are  generally  com- 
posed of  better  soil,  which  can  be  called  jtood  seeoafrste ;  such  as 
are  (bund  in  the  parishes  of  Catawba,  Caldwell,  Jackson,  Union, 
part  of  Claiborne,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  satua^ 
tetl  in  the  Ouachita  valley.  These  hills  are  covered,  as  stated  before, 
witii  most  of  the  trees  imd  plants  indigenous  in  the  northern  section 
of  Louisiana,  a  nomenclature  of  whiim  would  be  here  of  but  little 

•  Jndfe  Bff  was  one  of  the  earliest  cnltlvatora  of  sift  in  LouMana,  and  hia  efforts 
have  been  crowned  witli  higii  auooeaa.  We  havs  man  than  oooa  antraaled  him  ts 
cenumiulcaie  to  tia  aQme  oi  the  reaulta.*— >Ko. 

t  The  reader  will  conaolt  to  adfaatua  the  able  paper  on  Vil|ei^ete^  In  ssr  Ji 
ISe,  %ea  HoaL  Jod  R.  Poiaaatt. 
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interest;  the  task  is  reserved  for  the  well-informed  botanist,  who  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  no  very  distant  day  give  to  the  public  a  complete 
Flora  Louisiana, 

A  valuable  tree,  the  natural  growth  of  the  northern  part  of  the  val- 
ley, cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence  even  in  this  rude  sketch  of  the 
country — the  Osage  orange  (Bois  d'arc),  Aurantia  Maclura^  the 
fruit  of  which  attains  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  of  a  beautiful  bright 
color,  not  eatable,  however ;  its  wood  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  hard,  of  a 
fine  grain,  and  almost  incorruptible.  It  affords  a  dye  equal  to  the 
Perhambuco,  and  would  find  a  ready  market  for  that  purpose  if  it 
could  be  exported  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Excellent  hedges  can  be, 
and  are  in  fact,  made  with  it,  either  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  by  cuttings, 
laid  a  few  inches  apart,  in  double  and  even  treble  rows  ;  being  kept 
low  and  regularly  trimmed,  it  remains  dwarf-like,  brancMn'g  abun- 
dantly from  the  ground  with  very  sharp  thorns  about  an  inch  long, 
and  forming  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  the  intrusion  of  any 
kind  of  catUe,  ^c.  Its  glossy  leaves,  of  a  fine  green,  can  be  used  as 
food  for  silk-worms ;  they  eat  them  readily  after  their  first  moulting, 
not  so  well  during  their  first  age. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  ofifered  by  the  hills  of  inferior  soil, 
those  of  good  second-rate  land  will  reward  the  industrious  farmer  with 
crops  of  COTTON,  TOBACCO,  iNDioo,  WHEAT,  and  all  other  small 
grains,  {cerealia).  Madder  would  also  grow  well  there,  aikl  others 
which  knowledge  or  necessity  may  introduce  into  the  country. 

The  hills  abound  with  springs  of  the  purest  water,  particularly 
within  a  space  of  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
of  unequal  breadth.  In  places  where  there  are  no  springs,  or  where 
they  are  too  far  from  the  dwelling  of  the  settler,  wells  are  dug,  afiford- 
ing  an  ample  supply  of  good  water.  These  springs  form  gradually 
in  their  course  creeks,  which  ultimately  carry  their  tribute  to  the 
Ouachita  river.  In  their  clear  and  transparent  waters  fishes  are  seen, 
such  as  trout,  perch,  bass,  6lc,,  of  a  size  to  tempt  the  skill  of  the 
angler.  The  water-power  of  a  few  of  the  largest  of  those  streams, 
has  already  been  used  for  saw-mills,  cotton-gins,  grist-mills,  6Le.^  and 
many  more  remain,  which  can  be  employed  for  similar  or  other  pur- 
poses. 

Fruit  trees  thrive  well  on  the  hills,  particularly  the  peach,  which 
succeeds  better  there  than  in  the  rich  bottom  land,  where  it  is  more 
subject  to  rot  or  to  be  impaired  by  worms ;  they,  however,  can  be 
greatly  prevented  by  proper  care  and  attention  in  the  culture  of  that 
valuable  addition  to  the  comfort  Of  the  farmer. 

The  few  prairies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ouachita  valley,  are 
not  equal  in  fertility  to  those  situated  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
southernmost  one  is  the  Catawba  Prairie,  which  joins  the  lake  of 
that  name,  through  which  flows  Little  river ;  it  is  partly  subject  to 
inundation  at  the  highest  stage  of  water.  The  next  met  with,  ascend- 
ing, is  Prairie  des  C6te8,  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Ouachita  river,  near  which  it  is  situated  ;  its  soil  is  poor,  requiring 
manure  to  be  made  productive ;  is  in  the  parish  of  Caldwell,  at  a 
dbtance  of  about  70  miles  (by  water),  from  Harrisonburg.  No 
other  prairies  of  any  extent  are  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ouachita,  except  a  few,  generally  called  overflown  prairies ;  they  de* 


>        te. 
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iirre  Ifcatftppellatioii,  being  annuany  immdated  at  high  water.  There 
era,  howerer,  on  that  ride  of  the  Talley,  in  Arkansas,  aome  prairies 
of  more  productive  soil;  such  as  Mount  Prairie;  fbrmefly  called 
Prairie  de  Han,  the  name  of  a  hunter  who  made  it  the  centre  of  his 
hunting  excursions  about  sixty  years  ago. 

In  the  low  lands  of  that  side  are  found  cypress  swamps,  in  the 
bottoms  of  large  creeks  or  bayous,  forming  ponds  or  lakes,  some  bf 
which  are  of  considerable  extent ;  they  are  full  during  the  annual 
time  of  high  water,  and  dry,  or  parUy  so,  when  that  season  is  passed. 
The  overflow  on  the  Ouachita  river,  spoken  of  before,  is,  or  rather 
was,  an  immense  forest  of  cypress,  that  most  valuable  timber  of  the 
South ;  they  have,  been  unsparingly  cut  down  and  rafted  down  to 
New  Orleans  for  a  market  Thousands  of  trees  are  found  the^, 
which  have  been  cut  for  years,  and  left,  when  the  river  did  not  rise 
enough  to  float  them  out  of  the  overflow;  or,  because  they  are  of 
that  kind  of  cypress  which  sinks,  commonly  called  black  cypress ;  its 
specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that  of  water.  Their  waste  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  cypress  trees  are  not  spontaneously  repro- 
duced in  the  swamps  as  other  irees  are  in  the  forest.  It  appears  that 
the  cause  of  this  want  or  failure  in  the  reproduction  is  the  following : 
Although  many  places  in  those  swamps  are  covered  with^  young 
cypresses  from  the  seed,  giving  to  those  spots  the  appearance  of  fine 

Seen  meadows,  when  the  swamp  ia  dry  (in  autumn),  yet  none  of 
ese  will  live  to  see  another  season ;  they  are  at  the  next  high  water 
entirely  covered,  and  perish ;  few,  and  very  few  indeed,  which  hap- 
pened to  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  or  on  higher  spots  in  the 
swamp,  escaping  total  immersion,  soon  attain  a  height  above  the 
highest  water-mark,  which  insures  their  existence ;  for  although  a 
total  immersion  is  fatal  to  the  plant,  it  is  safe  when  its  smallest  part 
is  above  that  risk.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  several  years  observa- 
tion in  the  cypress  swamps  of  Ouachita. 

The  climate  of  the  western  side,  not  diflfering  from  that  of  the 
whole  valley,  it  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of  that  subject  in 
another  number. 


lit  TIL— CniTITiTION  OF  TIE  SUGAR-CANE. 

OAHB     LANDS DRAINING     DITCHES — DRAINING     MACHINES CANS 

TRASH — BAGASSE MANURING WIDE  AND  NARROW  PLANTING-— 

EFFECTS    OF    FROST    IN    DIFFERENT    LOCALITIES. 

Parish  of  Plaquemine,  La. 
To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — ^As  regards  the  cultivation  of  cane,  and  its  manufac- 
ture, I  would  not,  unless  solicited,  have  offered,  my  opinions,  except 
to  strangers  who  may  request  information.  To  them,  when  a  little 
warning  may  be  productive  of  some  good,  I  think  all  who  have  had 
experience  should  endeavor  to  contribute  their  share. 

I  presume  there  is  no  crop  in  the  laorld  that  more  experiments 
hare  been  tried  upon  than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cane-juice  into 
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gagar,  both  by  those  who  hmwe  had  and  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  a  chemical  and  a  philosophical  education — the  one 
froping  in  the  dark,  the  other  with  all  the  advantages  of  light;  yet 
both  have  in  a  great  degree  been  foiled,  however  much  improvement 
may  have  resulted.  Sufficient  attention  has  scarcely  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane ;  therefore  I  shall,  in  this  commumcationy 
confine  myself  to  it. 

Having  for  many  years  gone  through  with  all  the  various  plans  of 
manuring,  renewing,  trashing,  planting  and  working,  canaling  and 
ditching — about  the  most  important  of  all — ^I  have  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

Cane  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  therefore  it  requires  that  a  rery 
large  return  should  be  made  of  that  food  used  by  tfie  cane  in  its  pro- 
duction. To  preserve  the  land  in  its  first  state,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
proper  situation  to  receive  this  food,  canals  should  be  large,  ditches 
frequent  and  deep.  A  plantation  should  always  have  a  deep  front 
ditch,  running  by  the  front  fence  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  line, 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  to  pre- 
vent the  saturation  water  (which  comes  by  capillary  attraction,  even 
when  below  the  level  of  the  land  a  little)  from  injuring  the  land, 
which,  when  this  is  not  done,  it  'very  often  does,  and  me .  more  so 
when  the  land  is  sandy.  If  the  land  is  a  close-grained  clay,  then  it 
is  dry  when  the  water  is  much  nearer  the  surfiice ;  the  prtdrle-day 
lands,  when  one  foot  and  a  half  above  the  water,  are  as  dry  as  the 
sandy  land  at  three  feet,  and  can  be  plowed  sooner  afler  a  heavy 
rain.  I  very  often  cannot  plow  my  front  lands,  when  five  feet  higher 
than  the  river,  after  a  rain,  though  I  can  transfer  my  plows  to  my 
tmck  clay  lands,  not  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake»  and  do 
good  work. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  us ;  for  were  the  back  lands  (whiA  descend 
as  they  leave  the  river,  in  this  region,  about  six  feet  for  the  first 
twelve  arpents),  as  sandy  as  the  front,  at  the  extremely  low  level  that 
we  work  many  of  them,  they  would  yield  nothing — keeping  always 
vet.  One  mile  from  the  river,  I  can  always  plow  a  day  eanier  than 
on  the  river  bank,  a  difierence  of  full  four  feet  in  height.  Land, 
when  at  all  wet,  should  never  be  plowed  or  worked.  Of  course,  the 
deeper  the  ditches  are  the  more  mellow  will  be  both  soils.  The 
mixed  land  is  our  best. 

From  the  upper  to  the  lower  line,  every  acre  apart,  a  ditch  of  four 
feet  wide  and  from  three  to  four  or  five  feet  deep  should  leave  the 
front  ditch,  taking  the  most  direct  route  to  the  back  canal,  it  running 
parallel  to  the  river  behind  your  fields,  say  at  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres;  taking  care  that  these  leading  ditches  should  be  laid  out  bT 
compass  at  exactly  the  same  degree,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  parallel^ 
and  by  this  means  saving  short  rows,  known  to  every  planter  as  very 
troublesome  and  unhanusome.  Every  half  acre  apart,  from  the  front 
fence  to  the  back  reservoir  canal,  should  have  a  ditch  parallel  to  the 
river  one  foot  deep  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  to  carry  the  water  from 
the  cane  furrows  to  the  leading  ditch.  When  the  leading  ditches  are 
only  one  acre  apart,  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  cut  to  each 
side  being  only  half  an  acre,  (jf  course  the  water  runs  rapidly  off  from 
the  cane  rows.    When  the  leading  ditches  are  two  acres  apart  (as 
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iftqf  we  upon  ikiOBi  plantetioiis^,  the  dwtenee  being  greet,  added  to 
Ihe  Jneqnalkiee  of  die  land,  the  tneh  frequently  stope  the  water 
fitom^ranning  off  fast,  often  causing  temfxirary  ponds;  on  that  ac^ 
comnt  the  crose-ditches  have  to  be  renewed  with  spades  almost  every 
year,  taking  about  two  or  three  weeks  to  dig  them.  This  work  pre- 
vents frequently  the  leading  ditches  from  being  more  than  one-fourth 
of  them  dug  out,  as  time  is  not  allowed  for  more,  other  work  press- 
ing. I  hare  always  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  on  these  ditches,  which 
I  now  avoid  by  large  leading  ones  at  one-half  the  distance,  which 
allows  the  erosiEi-ditches  to  be  more  shallow,  merely  requiring  them 
to  run  the  water  off  the  cane  rows.  I  have  latterly,  in  the  spring, 
run  a  double  horse  plow  up  and  doMm  them,  and  in  scraping  cane 
dieaned  them  well  out,  and  find  much  time  saved.  As  to  the  large 
erbss-ditches,  there  should  not  be  one  ditch  a  horse  could  not  step 
over,  from  the  river  to  the  large  back  reservoir  canal  behind  your 
field ;  that  should  be  twenty  feet  wide  and  four  and  a  half  feet  deep 
to  ^Ye^  leading  (near  the  lower  end  of  your  place  if  possible^  into 
a  large  and  deep  canal,  thence  to  the  largest  biyou  to  be  found,  cut- 
ting through  any  small  ones  and  seeking  large  ones.  The  small 
ones  grow  up  in  grass  at  the  very  time  when  most  wanted,  in  Sep- 
tember or  August,  when  the  rains  are  heaviest,  and  are  then  useless. 
The  eanab  should  be  always  wide,  and  when  dug  out  not  less  than 
four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  deep;  for  although  many  prefer  the  shal- 
low and  wide,  arguing  rightly,  that  the  first  two  feet  take  off  nearly 
all  the  water,  yet  still  the  canal  does  not  fill  with  grass  half  so  quickly 
as  when  it  is  shallow;  and  also,  when  the  dry  spells  of  weather 
eome,  then  the  canal  becomes  very  low  in  water,  and  also  the  field- 
ditches,  and  the  ground  becomes  itself  deeper  drained ;  and  when  the 
rains  do  come,  which  they  generally  do  after  a  lonff  dry  spell  of 
some  length,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  saturate  the  earth,  and  a  good 
deal  to  fijl  up  the  canals  and  ditches ;  which  in  this  way  also,  as  well 
as  carrying  off  the  trash,  render  material  service. 

I  was  induced,  when  I  first  established  my  place,  to  make  several 
large  cross-ditches,  by  a  planter  of  reputation  for  making  fine  crops, 
because  he  said  the  layers  of  land,  or  pores,  were  in  layers  running 
from  the  river,  and  the  cross-ditches  as  they  intersected  these  layers, 
being  deep,  drained  better ;  but  this  was  most  certainly  a  mistake. 
I  have  now  several  ditches  to  fill  up,  being  just  where  they  should 
not  be.  I  have  given  this  subject  strict  attention  for  six  years,  and 
am  perfectly  convinced  of  its  fallacy.  A  deep  canal,  deep  reservoir 
canal  behind,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  deep  leading  ditches  one  acre 
apart,  four  feet  wide,  with  small  shallow  cross-ditches?  one  foot 
trenches  (so  that  a  horse  can  step  over  easily  and  not  stumble)  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  cane,  and  a  deep  front  ditch,  are  all  that  is 
required  to  drain  a  place  weU.  When  the  cross-ditches  have  to  be 
duff  out,  from  the  width  of  the  two  acre  ditches  requiring  it,  they  are 
followed  up  quickly  by  the  double  horse  plows,  which  usually  fill 
them  up,  and  should  a  rain  occur  before  you  can  get  yoiur  hoes  over 
to  clean  them  out,  they  become  as  bad  as  ever.  The  others,  every 
time  your  hoes  pass,  scrape  well  out,  and  they  are  done  with.  On 
the  contrary,  half-acre  leading  ditches  of  two  feet  and  a  half  are  too 
easily  filled  up,  and  are  not  sufficiently  wiJe  to  allow  of  being  dug 
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deep,  which  is  absohitely  necessary  to  a  ^ood  yield  of  sugar;  abo 
causing  an  unlimited  number  of  hedges,  which  is  the  only  draw-back 
to  the  acre  leading  ditches. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  improyements  in  this  way  is  the  draining 
machine,*  which  I  have  seen  keeping  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
an  adjoining  plantation,  clear  of  water,  the  water  outside  of  the  flood* 
gates  being  twenty-four  inches  higher  than  upon  the  inside.  The 
leakage  and  several  heavy  rains  were  evaporated,  so  that  in  three 
weeks  the  machine  worked  but  once,  having  first  drained  the  canal 
and  ditches  dry,  as  deep  as  they  went ;  this  also  through  a  low  prai- 
rie, which  was  under  water  nearly  all  of  last  year,  and  is  now  high 
above  the  water  in  the  canal.  The  best  method  I  think  for  draining 
our  plantations,  is  to  make  the  canals  that  now  drain,  still  drain  the 
lands  adjoining  the  river  for  eight  or  ten  acres  back,  which  are  well 
above  the  water — then  the  machine  will  not  have  to  drain  more  than 
the  back  lands ;  for  instance,  thirty  acres  front  by  forty  deep,  give 
you  in  this  region  about  twelve  acres  deep,  high  above  water,  equal 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  twenty  more  by  the  machine, 
would  amount  to  six  hundred  more ;  this  then  takes  a  strain  of  nearly 
one-half  from  the  engine,  rendering  the  business  'easier  to  keep  the 
six  hundred  clear,  and  of  course  vFith  less  expense. 

This  is  our  plan  of  an  engine  to  work  here,  where  plantations  are 
cultivated  as  some  are,  and  mis  among  others,  twenty  acres  in  depth, 
the  back  lands  for  four  or  five  acres  of  the  twenty  though  above 
water  high  enough  to  cultivate,  still  are  not  high  enough  to  prevent 
injury  such  a  year  as  the  last ;  this,  then,  had  better  be  put  under  the 
influence  of  the  machine.  We  have  yet  to  see  though,  if  such  a  sea- 
son as  that  of  last  year  can  be  mastered  by  this  roeuiod  6f  draining ; 
I  myself  believe  it  can  be  done  perfectly. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  renewal  of  lands  by  manure,  and  as 
an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  cane  trash  is  sufficient  to  keep 
land  up  alone,  I  must  say  that  1  have  not  found  it  so.  Though  on 
the  old  lands  the  cane  trash  may  be  of  much  use,  and  upon  new,  the 
ashes  are  more  so  ;  yet  still  this  alone  will  not  renew  old  landis,  if 
placed  there  forever  ;  and  moreover  the  cane  trash  ploughed  in,  as  it 
is  by  those  who  have  sounded  its  praises,  can  be  but  of  little  use. 
Among  the  first  to  plough  in  the  cane-trash,  was  myself  many  years 
ago  on  an  adjoining  plantation,  where  I  believe  it  was  first  gene- 
rally used ;  and  the  owner  of  which  plantation  has  in  part  given  it 
up,  though  more  from  the  difiiculty  of  plowing  it  in,  than  anything 
else,  not  finding  his  cane  do  as  well,  as  where  the  ground  was  well 
plowed,  and  putting  back  the  plowing  so  much ;  the  leaf  of  the  cane 
top  catches  on  the  point  of  the  plow  and  it  immediately  comes  out 
of  the  ground  although  almost  rotten ;  and  even  in  quite  wide  rows 
of  six  and  seven,  and  sometimes  eight  feet,  it  is  very  difficult  so  to 
haul  it,  where  the  crop  is  heavy,»as  to  get  it  out  of  (he  plow's  way, 
though  eight  feet  when  properly  worked  does  much  better,  and  by 
this  width,  double  horse  plows  can  always  plow,  without  injuring  the 
cane,  managing  it  better. 


•  For  a  full  and  elaborate  paper  upon  Drainage  and  Draining  machines  on  the 
models,  with  illustrated  wood-cuts,  see  Commercial  Review  for  January,  1847.    Thsra 
Is  no  subject  o(  more  import  mf-e  to  planters. — Ed. 
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te  benefited  one  iota  hj  ^e  cane  trash.  They  hare  not  |dowed  out 
^  middles  as  usual,  on  account  of  the  trash  impeding  their  plows, 
leavinff  them  consequently  full  of  weeds  the- whole  season  ;  and  not 
^y  that,  the  cane  trash  is  now,  upon  the  last  working,  when  in  a 
riipid  state  of  decomposition,  exposed  by  being  shown  upon  .top,  the 
last  working,  to  the  sun,  rain  and  winds,  and*  not  haying  broken  up 
fhe  middles  with  large  plows  deeply,  when  the  cane  was  small,  and 
not  injured  by  three  or  four  horses  ;  they  cannot  get  enough  dirt  to 
eoyer  the  trash,  and  there  it  will  remain  on  top  griulually  seeking  its 
departure  to  the  same  place  where  fire  would  haye  sent  it  without 
•U  this  trouble.  As  to  its  lightening  the  soil — and  such  an  idea  pre- 
vails to  some  extent,  among  those  who  haye  not  long  tried  it — the 
lighter  particles  of  straw,  chafi*,  or  anything  of  the  like  nature,  will 
gradually,  by  merely  the  falling  of  rain  and  stirring  about  of  the  ele- 
ments, rise  to  the  top  and  the  dirt  will  go  to  the  bottom,  being  heayier. 
At  this  present  moment  much  of  it  remains  in  the  middles,  not  being 
aJble  to  get  it  plowed  in  fSut,  and  work  going  on  slower;  and  I  haye 
seen  some  cane  lately  that  is  yery  nearly  destroyed  from  this  delay 
occasioned  in  working  it,  grass  haying  got  the  ascendency.  I  haye 
worked,  for  four  or  fiye  successiye  years,  cuts  along-side  of  the  same 
kind  in  cane,  one  the  trash  plowed  in,  the  other  burnt  and  plowed 
fanmediately— I  could  see  no  difierence  whateyer ;  last  year  they  were 
the  same,  both  indifferent,  as  th(9  season  was  bad,  giying  yei^^  little 
liver  a  hogshead  each.  Not  so  the  land  out  one  year  in  peas ;  and 
that  out  two  years  in  peas,  on  an  adjoining  place  below  me,  upon 
which  the  trash  has  been  giyen  up,  for  peas  aitd  deep  plowing,  and 
on  this  land  the  cane  was  magnificent,  and  admired  by  all ;  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  one  body,  giving  over  two  hogs- 
heads, and  this  at  such  a  season  as  last  year,  on  old  cocoa  ground  in 
coltiyation  for  twenty-five  years  ;  it  is  now,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
equal  to  the  finest  cane  in  the  State,  and  twelve  years  ag^,  this  was  a 
bed  of  cocoa,  and  yielding  scarcely  anything.  Upon  this  field  there 
afe  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  plants,  seventy  of  second 
ratoons,  and  the  balance  of  first  ratoons,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres,  that  I  have  no  doubt  will  give  over  two 
thousand  to  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  per  acre ;  this  has  all  been 
in  cultivation  twenty-five  years  ;  we  formerly  failed  in  making  this 
land  produce  when  I  lived  on  that  place,  by  attempting  to  renew  the 
land  by  planting  com  with  the  peas ;  it  was  of  some  service  but  can- 
not bring  up  exhausted  land.  Peas  were  then  tried  without  the  com 
for  two  years,  and  that  was  all  well  tumed  in,  the  larse  sock  ox  plow 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  opened  the  furrows,  the  subsoil  plow 
followed,  the  double  horse  followed,  cleaning  up  the  subsoil's  dirt, 
and  the  result  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory ;  no  cocoa  land  can 
stand  that,  the  cane  masters  it  directly.  To  enable  a  man  to  keep  his 
land  alVays  in  good  heart,  he  should  always  in  a  field  of  six  nun- 
dred  acres  have  out  in  peas  about  two  hundred  and  fiAy,  that  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  in  peas  alone ;  turn  that  in,  and  put  in  conn 
and  peas,  then  in  cane  for  three  years,  and  then  out  again ;  by  this 

Ccess,  cocoa  or  any  other  grass  is  kept  sufficiently  under,  and  the 
i  will  have  received  from  the  peas  the  nourishment  taken  from 
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it  by  the  cane,  which  is  its  chemical  food,  to  be  got  Arom  nothing 
eke  in  a  like  degree.  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  land,  as  many 
say,  to  throw  out,  how  much  hetter  is  it  to  take  that  laud,  and  after 
a  yery  few  years  have  your  place  yielding  two  hogsheads  per  acre, 
instead  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  as  is  quite  common  among  many 
that  are  called  old  plantations.  An  old  plantation  is  merely  the  name 
for  a  place  that  should  by  the  time  that  it  has  been  established  be 
made  a  perfect  manure  bed ;  I  have  seen  on  these  places  scarcely 
any  yield,  and  the  bagasse  which  by  piling  on  one  side  to  rot  (now 
thrown  in  the  river),  could,  when  it  has  rotted,  in  a  very  few  years  it- 
self renew  the  place  by  covering  the  cane  with  it,  as  is  done  now  on 
all  the  lands  around  some  sugar  houses,  too  near  and  convenient  for 
hauling  to  be  thrown  out ;  this  manure  is  slightly  covered  with  dirt, 
and  will  give  a  good  yield  for  two  years  on  the  oldest  lands.  Re- 
newed lands  will  not  last  as  long  as  new  ground  cane,  and  had  bet- 
ter, if  possible,  be  kept  free  from  corn,  setting  aside  some  new  land 
farthest  off  for  that  purpose  to  be  kept  so.  Stable  manure  though  is 
better  than  bagasse,  but  does  not  last  so  long  ;  lime  is  good  upon  hi 
lands,  but  salt  is  very  deleterious. 

In  thus  far  speaking  of  trash,  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  when  im- 
properly worked  it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  when  properly  worked, 
useful  only  to  a  degree,  but  does  not  do  away  with  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  renewing  by  peas,  and  not  working  too  long.  The  exper- 
iment has  been  tried  on  an  adjacent  plantation,  and  it  has  certainly  de- 
teriorated, and  a  very  few  years  worked  without  renewing  will  run  it 
down.  When  the  former  owner  and  excellent  manager  of  it,  my  par- 
ticular friend,  regularly- put  it  in  peas,  it  was  almost  too  rich,  and  his 
crops  were  very  great  I  plow  in  all  my  own  trash,  but  never  leave 
it  beyond  the  second  plowing,  as  I  am  an  advocate  for  plowing  all 
the  middles  out  at  the  second  plowin?,  covering .  up  the  trash  at  the 
foot  of  the  cane  early  in  the  year ;  1  this  year  found  it  assisted  much 
in  the  latter  work  of  the  season.  Cane  should  never,  except  in  per- 
fectly new  land,  be  obstructed  in  growth  by  grass,  or  weeds ;  and  it 
is  impossible,  unless  you  do  plow  out  your  middles  early,  to  be  with- 
out them. 

There  is  much  difference  on  the  subject  of  wide  and  narrow  plant- 
ing among  the  planters — almost  as  much  difference  as  exists  among 
physicians  on  fever.  Cane  requires  two  things  always — first  for  its 
growth,  and  then  for  its  ripening — sun,  and  air.  In  the  narrow  rows 
it  cannot  have  the  full  benefit  of  these,  and  if  there  is  doubt,  we  had 
better  give  it  the  trial ;  I  am  myself  more  and  more  an  advocate  for 
ffiving  the  cane  width,  both  for  the  former  reasons,  and  to  allow  the 
double  horse  plows  to  work  all  the  season,  after  the  first  breaking  up 
of  the  larger  plows,  going  deeper,  and  being  also  much  easier  for 
the  horses.  I  planted,  five  years  ago,  eighteen  acres  of  cane,  fifteen 
at  five  feet,  three  at  nine ;  I  was  then  incredulous  about  this  distance ; 
the  first  gave  me  two  good  crops,  and  then  the  third  year  was  small, 
almost  nothing ;  I  then  threw  it  out,  one  year  in  peas,  and  this  year 
j^anted  it  at  nine  feet,  bedding  in  the  peas,  as  I  had  done  the  odier. 
The  three  acres  I  bedded,  planted  three  caues  side  by  side,  it  yielded 
about  twelve  hundred  pounds  the  first  year,  became  much  thicker  tiie 
next,  with  very  large  cane,  yielding  fifteen  hundred  pounds ;  this  is 
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the  fifth  vetaTv  Mid  the  rttoons  sreM  fine  as  new  gronn^  end  the  hill 
ii  heddM  up  fulltwo  ieet»  and  I  hare  no  doubt  ¥all  be  as  good  next 
jear,  as  I  am  every  year  now  plowing  new  dirt  up  from  the  middle, 
that  has  never  before  been  used ;  there  was  always,  excepting  the  first 
year,  more,  and  riper,  and  larger  cane  upon  this  ground,  than  upon 
Its  fellow  cut  along-side  ;  the  trash  I  always  bury  close  to  the  rootd, 
and  hill  up  on  it.  In  this  way  I  am  planting  all  the  front  land  cuts, 
three  and  a  half  acres  deep,  and  covering  with  manure  in  the  same 
rows,  but  would  not  plant  any  back  cane  (except  my  new  lands)  in 
this  way,  as  the  frost  has  from  its  width  a  greater  opportunity  to  kill 
it  The  front  lands  here  are  killed  very  late  in  .the  year ;  all  the  other 
plants  I  have  bedded  in  fourteen  feet  beds,  planting  them  at  fire  feet 
apart  on  the  beds,  and  nine  in  between  the  beds ;  this  is  to  allow  the 
beds  to  be  plowed  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  cane  trash  to  be 
hauled  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  row,  then  to  be  buried  for  the  first 
two  years ;  by  that  time  I  shall  have  to  plow  them  up  for  dirt,  as 
my  beds  will  become  very  high,  and  bury  it  next  the  roots.  The  last 
year's  tops  that  the  cane  has  to  run,  the  dirt  can  be  turned  upon,  on 
the  wide  furrows,  and  peas  planted  there,  or  planted  in  cane,  the  nar- 
row rows  on  the  trash  bed,  and  covered  with  manure,  should  there  be 
land  wanting^  The  new  land  beds  in  the  lower  grounds  are  sixteen 
feet  beds,  the  narrow  rows  on  the  beds  five  feet,  the  wide  ones  eleven. 
I  have  found  this  plan  work  well,  and  am,  as  quickly  as  I  can,  trans- 
ferring my  whole  crops  this  way  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  both  new  and  old  plantations  that  wish  to  make  trash  and 
bc^-cane  land,  which  is  by  far  the  best.  Make  the  beds  with  large 
French  sock  plows,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  share,  with  oxen.  The 
narrow  six  feet  beds,  to  put  cane  in,  or  even  eight  are  bad,  as  you 
cannot,  where  yon  ratoon  several  years,  get  dirt,  and  a  bed  should 
never  be  less  than  twelre  to  sixteen  feet,  to  make  a  passable  high  bed. 
It  is  also  the  easiest  way  to  turn  over  cane  stubble ;  two  rows  of  six 
feet  in  one,  will  always  make  one  of  twelve,  and  any  planter  who 
once  works  in  this  way  the  trash  manure,  will  never  change. 

Plant  cane  should  be  put  in  the  ground  at  eight  feet,  Siree  good 
canes ;  at  six,  two  and  a  half;  at  five,  two,  carefully  picking  the  cane, 
never  using  tops,  except  from  new  ground  heavy  plants,  and  one  year 
ratoons,  it  being  better  always  to  mattress  a  plenty.  Planting  tops 
is  a  very  bad  cultivation,  and  has  run  out  the  Creole  otaheita,  and 
would  the  ribbon  canes  if  persbted  in.  A  former  neighbor  and  myself 
have  tried  alternate  rows  of  tops  and  whole  cane,  and  found  we  could 
tell  them  wherever  we  saw  them ;  the  tops  being  the  smallest,  al- 
though from  the  good  quality  of  the  land,  it  will  not  frequently  be 
perceived,  yet  in  the  end  there  will  certainly  be  a  falling  off.  The  red 
ribbon  is  best  for  new  land,  the  common  striped  for  old  land.  I  have 
tried  frequent  experiments  upon  turning  the  cane  upon  the  side,  and 
perceived  but  little  difference  in  the  cane  coming  up  ;  but  when  the 
cane  was  sprouted,  it  has  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  planting  half 
ihncked  out,  and  is  always  much  longer  coming  up ;  this  in  dry  sea- 
sons makes  a  difference  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  coming  up.  Cane 
should  be  covered  lightly,  and  when  covered  by  manure  it  should  be 
well  rotted  ;  if  by  bagasse  that  is  not,  it  will  put  back  the  sprouts 
lome  time ;  this  is  the  best  way  to  manure,  always  covering  UghUy 
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with  earth  to  prer^nt  it  from  evaporating  and  losing  much  of  ita  noQr- 
iahmenL  The  last  working  it  should  have  a  hill  of  four  incfaesy  go- 
ing in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the  rows.  Never  hill  plant 
cahe  too  much ;  the  roots  should  always  be  tolerably  near  the  sun  and 
air,  and  the  ground  always  kept  light,  and  until  the  last  plowing  the 
dirt  should  always  be  thrown  away  from,  the  cane  and  thrown  back  St 
the  same  time,  one  furrow  close  to  the  cane  only,  and  the  others  back 
ilgain.  The  first  year  ratoons  should  have  the  dirt  thrown  away  from 
the  cane,  abtput  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  of  March,  leaving  abont  eight 
inches  width  where  they  are  good,  and  digging  them  pretty  well  down 
with  the  hoe ;  if  cut  too  close  by  the  plpw  they  will  d^ry  up  and  die, 
in  the  dry  spell  in  the  spring  that  we  always  have.  As  to  die  idea  of 
cutting  down  to  three  inches,  as  formerly  done  by  many,  upon  old 
land,  you  could  not  take  a  more  direct  way  of  killing  the  stubble.  I 
saw,  three  years  ago,  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  near  to  the  city,''kiUed 
in  that  way.  It  is.  necessary  not  to  scrape  the  roots  too  closely  of 
4irt,  but  the  earth  should  be  finely  chopped  and  left  on  the  hill  to  pre- 
vent its  baking,  on  all  but  damp,  sandy  land,  and  thev  then  will  give 
support  to  the  oJd  stubble,  from  which  the  young  shoot  derives  its 
nourishment,  until  its  own  roots  take  hold  ;  this  should  have  the  dirt 
once  thrown  away,  and  the  first  working  afterward  should  have  loose 
earth  given  it,  and  the  trash  should  be  then  hauled  in  and  buried  at 
its  roots ;  four  inches  more  hilling  should  be  given  this  years'  growth ; 
the  same  work  should  be  given  to  various  other  years'  ratoons,  alwajrs 
plowing  out  your  middles  with  a  three  horse  plow,  deeply  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  perhaps  with  a  four  horse  plow.  The  hills  of  both  plants 
i^sd  ratoons  should  be  wide  and  large,  not  narrow  and  peaked,  as  is 
frequently  seen.  The  cane  roots  in  the  latter  months  spread  out  lat- 
erally very  wide,  and  these  narrow  ridges  foroe  them  to  seek  lower 
down  for  what  they  could  not  get  in  a  higher  soil  above,  and  as  the 
difficulty  of  penetration  increases  lower  down,  they  do  not  expand 
and  give  the  same  nourishment. 

In  your  November  No.,  184d,  an  assertion  is  made  which  is, 
I  believe,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  almost  every  fdanter.  It 
was,  that  the  cane  in  moist  places  and  in  wet  spots,  is  more  injured 
by  frost  than  in  dry  spots ;  this  is  most  certainly  an  error.  When- 
ever water  lies  on  the  ground  during  frost,  the  cane  will  scarcely  be 
injured ;  and  where  the  ground  is  much  saturated  with  water,  the 
cane  roots  are  never  hurt,  even  by  a  heavy  frost ;  on  the  contrary, 
our  great  dread  is  always  a  dry  frost  I  have  seen,  about  jfifleen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  in  an  entire  field,  the  cane-leaves  incrusted  in  ice, 
yet  little  damage  done.  The  cane  was  not  at  all  frozen,  when  every 
one  thought  it  lost  I  do  not  allude  to  the  great  sleet  in  1830, 1  be- 
lieve, but  a  much  lighter  one ;  I  think  in  1890  a  great  deal  of  our 
cane  was  destroyed  in  January ;  it  was  a  severe  frost,  though  from 
the  water  on  the  ground  then,  Uie  stubble  was  not  hurt  The  wa$er 
on  these  low  spots  kills  the  roots,  not  the  frost  The  cane  nearest 
the  river,  on  account  of  the  moisture  there,  is  very,  seldom  killed, 
when  back  from  the  river  it  is  destroyed  by  frost  The  cane  dote 
to  ditches  that  are  filled  with  water  you  will  not  find  much  hurt,  but 
that  on  a  ditch-bank  without  water  will  be  as  much  injured  as  cane 
elsewhere.    There  is  scarcely  any  difierence  of  opinion  now 
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iig  die  Winrowingof  cane  in  case  of  frost ;  but  some  think  it  should 
be  tolerably  well  checked  by  frost  before  it  is  cut  down.  I  hare  cut 
donrn.  eleven  meres  in  October,  and  after  all  was  dead  on  the  place  in 
Fd>niary,  rolled  it  and  found  it  much  less  hurt  than  what  was  first 
checked  by  frost  and  then  winrowed,  and  1  have  invariably  found 
cane  keep  better,  when  winrowed  perfectly  uninjured.  From  this  I 
opndude  that  winrowing  should  be  done  (when  the  crop  cannot  be 
taken  off  in  proper  time)  tolerably  early,  as  soon  as  ripe,  say  by  the 
fint  of  December,  before  it  is  at  all  hurt. 

1  will  leave  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  to  others,  who  have  dip- 
ped in  the  pans  pi  improvement  deeper  than  I  have,  and  therefore 
are  of  course  much  more  acquainted  with  all  the  new  inventions,  and 
their  benefits.  1  have  here  asserted  nothing  that  I  have  not  tried 
well,  and  been  long  convinced  of  their  advantages.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  with  respect,  R.  A.  Wii^kinbon. 


Art.  Tm.— THE  FAIE  OF  IHBIAN  CORN. 

<*  The  fruitful  maize,  in  verdant  vistas  rear'd 
Its  spire  majestic  to  the  playfal  breeze, 
Spreading  its  looaeij-waving  panicles,  while  low 
The  purple  anthers  bending  o'er  to  kiM 
The  silken,  tassel'd  styles,  delight  the  eye 
Of  watchful  Ceres." 

While  the  North  and  East  have  their  Manvfacturbs,  the  source 
of  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  the  South  its  Cotton,  its  Sugar,  its 
Rice  and  Tobacco,  the  great  producing  powers  of  the  immense 
western  country  are  taxed  in  the  culture  of  Wheat  and  Indian 
Corn — articles  bidding  fair  to  become  the  new  staples  of  American 
enort  to  all  the  world,  in  quantities  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 

What  may  be  our  future  capacities  of  production' and  exportation 
of  Indian  Corn,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine.  One  thousand 
MILLIONS  of  bushels  could  be  yielded  one  year  hence,  were  there  a 
certainty  for  such  a  demand,  so  limitless  are  the  fields  adapted  to  its 
culture.  With  a  demand  anything  like  that  of  the  past  year,  most 
of.  the  Southern  States  would  go  into  its  culture  with  greatly  more 
profit  than  cotton  could  possibly  give.  We  even  see  this  movement 
abeady. 

In  regard  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  Indian  Com,  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt.  In  the  Southern  States  it  constitutes  a  primary  article 
of  food  for  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  the  princely  planter  and 
tfie  meanest  of  his  slaves.  In  all  its  various  combinations,  it  belongs 
lo  the  table  as  do  the  dishes  themselves. 

We  are  acquainted  with  but  two  analyses  of  Indian  Com,  the  one 
bf  Dr.  Dana,  who  finds  100  lbs.  of  it  to  contain  1.31  parts  of  ash  or 
{■combustible  matter,  viz. : 
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Potash ' V OiDO 

Soda ^': ....'....0.260 

Ume 0.035 

Magnesia O.IW 

Oxide  iron a  trace 

SiUca,  flint-sand 0.434 

Salphnric  add ..0.017 

Phosplioric  acid 0.3S4 

Chlorine Q.OOB 

1.313 

Professor  Shepard,  of  Charloston,  found  in  Bouthem  com  but 
0.95  parts  of  ash.     In  every  100  parts  of  this  ash  he  traced-* 

Potassa 90.87 

Phosphoric  acid 18.80 

Lime 9.73 

Magnesia ^^ 4.76  . 

Omitting  Silica,  Ac 55.15* 

Considered  as  an  article  of  food,  Dr.  Dana  found  in  Indian  Corn- 
Starch,  oil,  sugar,  and  geine 77.09 

Nitrogenous  matter,  albumen 13.60 

Water 9.00 

Salts J 1.31 

100.00 

There  has  been  a  prejudice  in  odier  countries  against  the  use  of 
this  crop  for  the  food  of  man-^-an  ignorant  prejudice  to  be  sure,  even 
existing  among  those  who  find  oats  not  unpalatable.  This  will  be  dis- 
sipated, from  the  efforts  that  are  now  maJdng,  and  firom  the  starving 
condition  of  many  parts  of  Europe  the  past  season,  that  have  been 
forced  to  e^i  of  it  or  perish. 

Cobbett,  a  number  of  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  set  him- 
self at  work  to  introduce  the  corn  as  a  staple  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
in  this,  failure  was  inevitable,  from  the  uncongenial  climate.  We 
regret  not  having  at  hand  the  able  arguments  he  used  in  advocacy  of 
this  article  of  food. 

Dr.  John  8.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  the  able  and  courteous  edi- 
tor of  the  Albion,  has  furnished  us  with  a  note  in  answer  to  our 
queries,  and  several  interesting  pamphlets. 

The  first  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  in  184%  to  Lord  Ashburton* 
showing  the  great  advances  in  the  trade  of  breadstufils  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  arguing  that,  with  proper  encourage- 
ment, it  would  reach  10  or  12  million  dollars  annually.  He  argues 
that  America  should  supply  England  with  food  for  several  reasons. 
and  by  way  of  Canada. 

1.  Because  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  national  outlet  for  all  bulky 
articles  from  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent. 

2.  Because,  from  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  frontier  and  in  England« 
wheat  enters  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  by  this  route  under  very 
superior  advantages. 

•  That  is  to  say,  for  every  1.000  pounds  com  taken  from  an  estate,  the  buid  is  robtyed 
of  9|  lbs.  inorganic  matter,  whereof  6k  lbs.  consist  of  principles  of  prime  ralue  to  ifl 
species  of  crops. 
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8.  Because,  when  the  Welland  Canal  becomea  enlarged,  and  the 
impediments  in  the  St.  Lawrence  remoYed,  the  navigation  from  the 
upper  lake^to  Montreal  and  Quebec  (the  ports  of  shipment)  will  be 
so  easy,  that  flour  and  grain  may  be  transmitted  thither,  and  shipped 
at  a  lower  rate  than  at  any  other  port  on  the  continent. 

4.  Because,  by  this  operation,  weat  Britain  can  give  admission  to 
the  American  products  on  terms  more  fsYorable  and  exclusive  than 
if  her  ports  were  opened  generally  to  all  nations.  And  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  ofier  this  favor  to  America,  because  America  will  take 
British  goods  in  exchange. 

He  argues  that  Britain  requires  a  cheaper  article  of  food  than 
wheat,  or  any  grain  now  in  use,  and  considers  that  article  to  be 
Indian  Corn.  It  could  be  laid  down  in  any  part  of  England  at 
retail  for  $1  the  bushel  of  68  lbs.,  being  about  one  penny  the  pound. 
This  pound  of  meal,  boiled  with  four  pints  of  water,  will  give  4ti 
lbs.  product — ^a  sufficient  breakfast,  with  milk  or  sugar,  for  four  per- 
sons, being  one  farthing  each,  or,  including  milk,  di:.c.,  a  breakfast 
would  cost  one  halfpenny.  Dr.^BarUett  then  deduces  certain  conclu- 
sions, the  fourth  being  that  maize  possesses  superiority  over  rye, 
barley,  oatmeal,  or  potatoes  ;  and  the  eleventh,  that  a  new  article  of 
export  from  the  United  States  will  put  forth  another  ligament  for 
uniting  the  two  countries — will  enlist  a  large  mass  of  the  agricultu- 
ral people  of  this  country  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  peace,  and 
tend  to  dissipate  the  clouds  that  now  overshadow  the  pacific  relations 
of  England  and  America. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  an  English  republication  of  the  first,  with 
an  appendix,  containing  receipts  from  Mr.  Skinner  for  preparing 
com  for  the  table.  We  extract  from  these  the  directions  which  refer 
to  ^e  most  usual  and  important  preparations : 

Corn  Bread. — 1  quart  milk,  1  lb.  Indian  meal,  3  eggs,  small  lunps  of  butter,  a 
little  saleratus — bake  in  a  flat  pan. 

JoHKKY  CiKE  is  prepared  from  the  com  meal  scalded,  and  the  dough  rolled  or 
pressed  out  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  cooked  one  side  at  a  time  in  front  of 
the  fire  after  being  put  on  a  board,  sheet  of  tin,  or  plate,  or  any  material  of  suita- 
ble shape. 

HorCaxe  is  prepared  by  wetting  up  com  meal  with  boiling  water;  is  made 
into  a  cake  and  cooked  in  front  of  the  fire,  on  a  board  or  plate.  It  was  originally 
put  on  a  hoe,  whence  its  name.    This  resembles  the  Johnny  Cake. 

Ash  Cake  is  prepared  from  the  com  dough  made  as  above,  and  is  cooked  as 
follows :  make  a  bed  by  scraping  away  the  uhes  on  all  sides,  roll  the  dough  after 
being  made  into  form  between  two  cabbage  leaves,  place  it  in  the  bed,  and  cover 
op  with  the  previously  removed  ashes  and  embers ;  a  little  practice  will  deter- 
mine the  length  of  time  requisite  for  cooking.  The  process  resembles  that  of 
roasting  potatoes. 

HoMMONT. — ^Wash  a  pint  of  grist  (particles  of  flint-com  reduced  to  the  size  oi 
the  coarsest  sand  by  grinding,  the  fine  parts  and  husk  being  sifted  ofif)  in  two  or 
three  waters,  giving  in  each  instance  settling  time.  In  ponrinjg  ofif  the  water,  let 
the  grits  be  well  robbed  with  the  hand  to  separate  flour.  Put  into  a  pot  with  one 
pint  of  water,  and  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  and  skimming  the  mix- 
ture as  it  boils.  It  should  come  up  on  the  table  dry  and  gritty,  and  perfectly 
white.    [We  have  added  a  suggestion  or  two  to  Mr.  Skinner. — Ed.] 

Ikdian  Mush. — This  is  made  in  different  ways ;  but  the  easiest  mode  is  that 
which  resembles  the  making  of  starch  or  Arrow-root.  Thus :  put  five  pints  of 
water  over  the  fire  in  a  pot  or  skillet,  then  take  one  pound  of  Indian  meal, 
well  sifted  from  the  bran,  and  mix  with  a  little  cold  water,  so  as  to  make  a  thick 
batter — add  salt.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  add  the  batter ;  stir  it  well,  and 
keep  it  stined  and  boiling  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.    It  should  be  about  the 
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consistence  of  Basty  Puddings  Porridge ^  or  Stir-about^  and  may  indeed  be  made 
in  the  same  way.    Take  it  up,  and  eat  it  with  milk,  butter,  sugar,  or  treacle. 

In  this  form  it  can  easily  be  made  and  distributed  to  the  poor  from  soup  houses. 
Benevolent  individuals,  too,  might  prepare  the  mush  in  their  own  Kitchens,  and 
gire  it  to  the  hungry  and  destitute.  This  is  the  most  manageable  and  convenient 
of  all  the  preparations  of  maize ;  it  is  used  daily  in  a  large  number  of  American 
families,  and  considered  a  most  wholesome  diet.  What  is  not  used  at  one  meal, 
is  cut  intu  slices,  and  fried  or  heated  upon  the  gridiron  at  the  next  meal,  and  eaten 
with  butter  or  treacle. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  many  of  these  receipts  are  differently  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  selecting  the  above,  I  believe  I  have  chosen 
the  most  popular  forms  in  use. 

A  proper  seasoning  with  salt  is  necessary  in  all  cases. 

The  meal  should  he  carefully  sif\ed  from  the  bran ;  and  the  bran,  after  being 
scalded,  is  excellent  food  for  pigs  and  poultry.  . 

Of  the  different  receipts  given  above,  the  most  easily  prepared  are  the  Mush, 
the  Johnny  and  Hoe  caKes,  and  the  Ask  cake.  The  latter  can  be  cooked  with 
great  facility  in  the  turf  fires  common  in  Ireland. 

In  all  cases  the  article  must  t)e  well  and  thoroughly  cooked,  or  it  will  not  be 
nutritious  or  digestible. 

The  third  pamphlet  is  an  interesting  one,  published  the  present 
year.  It  gives  us  a  history  of  Indian  Corn,  prepared  for  the  Ameri- 
can Institute. 

About  the  derivation  of  the  term  Maize  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Mexico,  U.  States,  West  Indies,  and  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Lombardy,  and  Southern  Europe ;  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  Sandwich  Islands,  Azores,  Madeiras,  Cana- 
ries, etc. 

I(  has  long  been  disputed  whether  maize  were  of  Asiatic  or  American 
origin.  Certain  it  was  found  everywhere  on  the  discovery  of  this 
continent.  In  Florida,  in  Granada,  in  Peru,  it  was  an  article  of  com- 
mon food,  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  Captain  John  Smith  described  it 
among  the  Virginia  Indians.  Maize  was  introduced  into  Europe 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Cobbett  at  last  prepared  a 
work  upon  the  subject,  which  made  some  one  observe  he  was  **  com 
mad,  having  written  about  Indian  Corn,  planted  Indian  Com,  raised 
Indian  Corn,  made  paper  of  Indian  Corn  husks,  ate  Indian  Com,  and 
printed  a  book  from  Indian  Corn  paper." 

There  is  a  variety  of  Indian  Corn  produced  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Mr.  Browne,  viz.:  The  Yellow  Corn — Northern 
Yellow-flint  Corn,  from  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Canada ;  King  Philip ; 
Canada  Corn,  or  eight  rows  yellow ;  Dutton  Corn  ;  SouUiern  big 
yellow  Com.  The  White  Corn — Rhode  Island  flint ;  Southem 
W  white  flint ;  little  white  flint ;  Dutton  white  flint ;  early  Canadian 
white  flint ;  Tuscarora ;  white  flour  Corn  ;  Virginia  white  gourd  seed ; 
early  sweet  or  sugar  Corn,  or  Pappoon  Corn.  There  are  also  blood- 
red  corns,  &.C.,  &.c. 

We  shall  conclude  our  present  discursive  paper  with  a  few  extracts 
from  the  remarkable  poem,  in  three  cantos,  written  in  1793,  by  Joel 
Barlow,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France. 

The  poet  invokes  the  muse  to  aid  him  in  his  high  flight  of  fancy : 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace, 
Through  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race; 
Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore), 
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First  gave  tta«e  to  ike  world ;  lh«  work*  or  bme 

Have  liretl  indeed,  but  liv'd  without  a  DsmE. 

8one  lawny  Ceres,  goddess  dT  hei  daya, 

Firal  iearn'd  wiili  atones  to  crack  the  well-dry'd  maize. 

Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  goJden  show'r, 

Id  boiliog  water  stir  the  yellow  flour — 

The  vellow  flour,  besirew'd  and  stirr'd  with  haaie, 

Swells  in  the  flood,  and  thickent  to  a  paste, 

Then  pu8»  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 

DHabs  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swiln ; 

The  knubs  al  last  (he  ba«y  ladle  breaks. 

And  Ihe  whole  mar^  its  true ' " 


Haring  received  Uie  deaired  inspiration,  he  seizes  upon  his  sub- 

Thy  name  is  Baslf  PuAdmn  t  thus  our  sires, 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  Aiming  iVom  their  fires; 
And  while  they  argued  in  thy  just  defense 
With  logic  clear  lUi'y  thus  explain'd  the  sense ; — 

§"  In  kasit  the  boiling  cauldroti  o'er  Ihe  blaxe. 
Receives  end  cooks  the  ready-powdered  maixe; 
Id  insfe  'tis  served,  and  then  in  equal  Aolfe, 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repaat, 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  lo  grate 
The  lender  oar.  and  wound  Ihe  suiny  plate, 
Bat  the  smooth  spoon,  jusi  filled  to  the  Up, 
And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  mass  to  dip. 
By  O^quent  journeys  to  the  bowl  wall  slor'd 
Perfotms  the  hasty  honors  ol'  Ihe  board." 

Now  Tollows  Ihe  whule  proceas  of  cultivating  corn,  which  is  beau- 
Ufully  aecii  from  ihe  incipient  procedure  of  breaking  in  the  ground, 
throngh  all  (lie  nice  it  t  lend  a  nee.  We  oec  the  6elds  waving  before 
US  in  luxurious  splendor,  with  their  silken  friugeH  and  tassels : 

When  now  the  o;i  oheJieot  lo  thy  call, 

Repays  the  loan  (hal  liU'd  Ihe  winter  stall, 
^^  Pursue  his  traces  o'er  Uie  lurraw'd  plain, 

^^L  And  plant  in  l^Cll^^r'd  bill*  the  golden  grain. 

^^H  .      Bui  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shooi, 
^^^K         And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root, 
^^F,       Then  guard  your  nursling  Trom  each  greedy  toi, 
'^^^~-       Th"  iosldlous  worm,  ibc  all-devouring  crow. 

A  little  ashes,  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 

Soon  fileep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire: 

The  feather'd  robber  with  hit  hungry  maw 

6win  flies  Ihe  Seld  belore  your  man  of  straw, 

■        A  frightlut  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring 
■       When  met  to  burn  the  pope,  or  bang  Ibe  king. 
Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row 
Wield  Ihe  strong  plough-share  and  the  railhful  hoe —  ' 

The  faithful  hoe,  a  double  task  Ihat  takes, 
To  1111  Ihe  BUinraer  corn,  and  roasi  ihe  winter  cakes. 

Ihe  blade,  while  cbeck'd  by  chilling  ralni, 
the  seat  of  Cancer  gains; 
I  fiercest  fire>  emblaze  Ihe  land, 
le  juices,  ihea  the  roots  eipand; 
column  of  Corinthian  mould, 
Tits  Upward,  and  the  leaves  unfold; 
braDcbesall  the  ridges  All, 
iheir  anns,  and  kiFS  from  hill  lo  hill 
IV.— 16 
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Here  ceaae  to  vex  them,  all  your  cares  are  dewe ; 
Leare  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles  the  weU^ress'd  field,       ^ 
When  autumn  cAlls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high, 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  their  silky  fringes  bend!. 
And  preenant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burden  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  ^pace  that  runs  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  bop-neld  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  lor  little  thefts  of  love, 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-form'd  shade 
His  gen'rous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill, 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-fold  bliss, 
The  promis'd  wedding  and  the  present  kiss. 

Slight  depredations  these :  but  bow  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  racoon ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away, 
The  bolder  squirrel  labors  through  the  day. 
.  Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue,  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can, 
And  fill  their  gran'ries  from  the  toils  of  man; 
We've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part — 
With  all  their  wiles  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hasty  Pudding;  here  we  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine: 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
tJnshar'd  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain, 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep  loaded  carts  the  spacious  corn-house  fill, 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill 
The  laboring  mill  beneath  the  burden  groans, 
And  show'rs  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones; 
Till  the  glad  house- wife  greets  the  powder'd  gold. 
And  the  new  crop  extermmates  the  old. 

The  last  canto  hurries  us  into  the  midst  of  the  hanrest  seasoiL 
This  is  so  beautiful  and  characteristic,  and  brings  back  to  ortr  memory 
80  vividly  many  a  dear  scene  of  the  past,  that  we  must  even  insert  it 
entire.  We  have  been  at  these  huskings  where  the  sounds  of  mer- 
riment and  cheer  rung  for  many  an  hour.  Nothing  could  be  livelier 
and  more  spirited.  It  is  on  occasions  like  this  that  much  of  the 
literature  of  our  Southern  negroes  is  engendered;  we  mean  their 
songs,  which  have  no  little  merit  at  times-— at  least,  they  are  unique, 
original,  and  by  no  means  unmelodious. 
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The  days  grow  short ;  but  though  the  falling  son 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  dione. 
Night's  pleasing  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong. 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now.  the  corn-house  fill'd,  the  harvest  home, 
Th'  invited  neighbors  to  the  kusking  come ; 
A  frolick  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play, 
Unite  their  charms,  to  chase  the  hours  away. 


» 

When  Oie  kig«  hetp  liot  eentred  iBr  th0  hall; 
The  lamp  •nspended  from  the  chaeifal  wall, 
Brown  cQrDffed  njmpiuk  and  strong  hard-handad  beatix 
Alternate  rang'd,  extend  in  circling  rows, 
Assame  their  teat^  thejH>lid  mass  attack; 
The  dry  husks  msUe,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack   ^ 
The  song,  the  langh,  alternate  notes  rosound, 
And  the  sweet  cidi»  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  cf^  wight  can  tell ; 
And  sure  no  laws  he  erer  keeps  so  well ; 
For  each  red  ear  a  gen'ral  kiss,  he  gains, 
With  each  smai  ear  she  smuts  the  luckless  swains; 
But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast, 
Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  lier  waist, 
She  walks  around,  and  culhi  one  ihvor'd  beau, 
Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow.  . 
Various  the  sports,  aa  aro  the  wits  and  brains  ^ 

Of  well-pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains ; 
Till  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away, 
And  he  that  gets  tiie  last  ear,  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  house-wiie  urges  all  her  care, 
The  well-earned  fieast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 
The  sided  meal  already  waits  her  hand. 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  ia  order  stand. 
The  fire  flames  high ;  and,  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  mlQ-dam  breaks)   . 
Foams,  roars  and  rages  with  incessant  toils. 
So  the  Texed  Cauldron  rages,  luars  and  boils. 

First,  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  ^  the  food, 
Then  stews  the  flour  and  thickeus  aU  the  flood 
Long  o'er  the  8im*ring  fire  she  lets  it  stand; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn ;  and  round  and  roond 
The  ladle  flies;  at  last  the  toil  is  erown'd; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour, 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast    There  still  belong 
More  copious  matters  to  mr  fiUthful  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  tho'  ne%r  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat. 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  nraise, 
Agreat  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  dajrs, 
Wlien  the  ehill'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  drives  the  shiv'ring  cow. 

Blest  cow !  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  of  nealth,  the  only  source  of  joy  I 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  press'dl 
How  oft  thy  boaniies  prove  my  only  feast! 
How  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  fav'rite  grain  t 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  thy  children  slain! 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  priie. 
Ah !  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Corn  fit)m  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 
When  spring  returns  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan, 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 
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Milk,  then,  with  puddiDg,  I  should  always  ehddtei  ~ 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse, 
Till  she  in  haste  some  future  hints  unfold, 
Well  for  the  youncr,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take,     * 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  puddingy  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide;  . 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 
When  the  soft  iiSand  looms  above  the  brink^ 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you've  got  the  portion's  dae, 
So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.    Though  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear, 
The  deep-bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup, 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things,    •. 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings ; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace, 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  snace 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  the  freignt, 
A  bowl  less  concave  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best.    The  shape,  the  aize, 
A  secret  rests  unknown  to  vul^r  eyes ; 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  oi  art 
These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 
Though  not  in  song ;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines. 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose  egg-shell, 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver ;  'tis  no  deadly  sin, 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or,  like  me, 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee ; 
Just  in  the  zenith  ^our  wise  head  project, 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct, 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall, 
The  wide-mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  alL 
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ITS   CLIMATE,  SOIL,  PRODUCTS,  TEMPERATURE,  HEALTH,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  Commercial  Review  the  history  of  this  in- 
teresting region  was  traced  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  So  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  we  published  the  statistics 
of  its  progress  and  condition.  HftTing  to  this  time  been  disappointed 
in  receiving  an  elaborate  paper  from  some  of  its  leading  citizens  who 
hare  promised  it,  though  in  daily  expectation,  we  have  concluded  to 
present  the  one  before  us  which  emanates  from  a  source  desenrinff  of 
nigh  regard.  Full,  practical,  minute  and  reliable  information  about 
Florida,  its  climate,  soil,  resources,  population,  etc,  is  just  at  this 
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time  Teiy  nmcfa  required,  and  will,  we  tnut,  be  afforded'  ua  at  aa 
early  day.  .%. 

It  will  be  remeinbered  that  in  1838>  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  U.  8.  con- 
iol  at  Campeachy,  addressed  a  number  of  interesting  letters  to  gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  various  species  of  tropical  plants  of  great 
value,  capable  of  being  domesticated  and  yielding  abundant  returns 
in  Florida.  Some  of  them  were  addressed  to  the  committee  of  agri- 
culture in  Congress.  Dr.  Perrine  urged  the  establishment  of  a  nur- 
sery for  these  plants  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  argued  enthusias- 
tically for  the  ultimate  effects  upon  that  territory  and  the  Union.  A 
favorable  report  upon  his  memorial  was  prepared  by  Senator  Lynn, 
of  Missouri. 

Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  matters  involved  in  this  transac- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  note  some  of  the  points  that  were  chiefly  urged. 
It  was  stated  that  the  tenderest  plants  of  the  tropics  would  flourish  in 
Florida ;  that  this  unimproved  territory  will  sustain  productive  plants 
for  food,  medicine,  an^  art,  which  grow  in  air,  water,  on  rocks  or 
trees,  in  marshes  or  moving  sands  ;  that  the  tropical  regions  may  be 
improved  for  all  species  of  vegetation.  Of  plants  to  be  introduced,  is 
mentioned  caoutchouc^  or  Indian  rubber ;  the  cochineal  nourishing 
species  of  prickly  pear  and  others ;  the  fibrous  agaves,-  yielding  sisiu 
hemp ;  tea  plant,jwhich  will  thrive  in  the  arid  soils  of  the  tropics,  and 
might  be  produced  profitably  at  one  half  the  rates  levied  on  foreign 
teas ;  mulberry  tree,  of  Manilla ;  indigo,  already  a  wild  plant ;  the 
mpe  vine  of  Campeachy,  which  on  the  poorest  calcareous  soils  of 
Florida  might  yield  fruit  to  ripen  in  every  month  of  every  year ; 
coflfee,  tobacco,  sugar,  black  pepper,  pimento,  cloves,  cinnamon,  grin- 
ger,  pine-apple,  medicinal  roots,  etc.,  etc.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Dr.  Perrine's  view  in  relation  to  Florida,  whether  wild  and  im- 
practicable, or  capable  of  being  at  all  carried  out,  one  thing  is  very 
certain,  his  letters  are  most  interesting  and  full  of  material.  We 
present  his  tables  of  temperature  and  rain,  from  many  observations  : 

TEMPERATURE. 


KeyWwt        Havana.  KerWeat.        Ba^pin 

M«an.  Mmji.  MMo.  Maan. 


July 88 80 

August 81 80 

September 77 79 

October 74 75 

November 70 79 


January 69 71 

February 70 75 

March TS 77 

April 75 78 

May 79 81 

June 81 81 

January  28-29,  1836,  coldest  night  ever  known,  thermometer  falls 
to  44  degrees ;  the  greatest  heat  is  90  degrees. 

FALL    OF   RAIN. 

New  Orieana.  Key  West. 

Four  years 47.35 31.3«9 

But  we  give  the  paper  promised  in  the  opening  paragraph  : 

The  climate  of  East  Florida  will  be  considered  in  this  place,  only 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vegetable  productions.  In  this  respect  it 
has  been  spoken  of  in  extravagant  terms,  from  which  it  might  be 
supposed  that  every  kind  of  vegetable  growth,  indigenous  to  all  re- 
gbna  between  Hudson^s  Bay  and  Cape  Horn,  dourish  alike,  side  by 
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side,  spontaneously.  But  the  climate  has  been  praised,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  as  proper  for  all  the  tropical  staples  and  fruits.  A  Mr. 
Carver  is  quoted  by  one  writer,  as  saying :  **  So  mild  is  the  winter 
that  the  most  delicate  vegetables  and  plants  of  the  Garribee  islands 
experience  not  the  least  injury  from  that  season  ;**  and  a  Mr.  William 
Stock  is  made  to  say,  **  This  country  will  produce  all  the  tropical 
plants  and  staples  by  the  side  of  those  belonging  to  a  northern  cli- 
mate."    It  is  proposed  to  notice  the  winter  climate  of  East  Florida. 

In  the  year  1765,  John  Bartram  states,  that  '*  on  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary, being  on  the  St.  John's  river,  north  of  Lake  George,  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  2G9  wind  N.  W.,  the  ground  was  frozen  an  inch 
thick  on  the  banks  ;  this  was  the  fatal  night  that  destroyed  the  lime, 
citron,  and  banana  trees  in  St  Augustine."  Williams  says :  "  In  1774, 
there  was  a  snow  storm,  which  extended  over  most  of  the  territory. 
In  February,  182^,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  West  Florida,  that  till 
the  fruit  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  season  was  com- 
paratively mild  in  East  Florida.  On  the  contrary.  East  Florida  suf- 
fered exceedingly  from  a  violent  frost  on  the  6th  of  April,  1828 ;  on 
this  bitter  night  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  and  fruits  were  all  destroyed. 
The  thermometer  at  Six  Mile  Creek,  on  the  St.  John's,  stood  at  27^, 
and  the  ice  made  an  inch  thick.  The  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  were 
cut  off  ad  far  south  as  Tomoko.  During  the  month  of  February, 
1835,  East  Florida  was  visited  by  a  frost,  much  more  severe  than  any 
before  experienced.  A  severe  north-west  wind  blew  ten  days  in  sac- 
cession,  but  more  violent  for  about  three  days  ;  during  this  period 
the  mercury  sank  seven  degrees  below  zero.  The  St.  John's  river 
was  frozen  several  rods  from  the  shore,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
were  killed  to  the  ground  ;  many  of  them  never  started  again,  even 
from  the  roots.  Frost  is  felt  at  some  seasons  in  every  part  of  Florida, 
though  not  usually  below  latitude  27^."  Vignoles  says:  "The 
nipping  of  the  white  frost  is  occasionally  felt  so  far  as  the  extreme 
capes  of  Florida,  though  not  an  annual  visitant."  Below  the  lowest 
degrees,  in  the  years  mentioned,  at  several  points  on  the  peninsula 
are  given.  In  the  years  omitted,  no  observations  have  been  pub- 
lished : 

St.  Augustine,  lat.  29°  50';  1826,  33°;  1828,  30°;  1830,  30°; 
1841,  24°.  Filatka,  lat.  29°  38';  1840,  28°  ;  1841,  27°.  Port  King, 
lat.  29°  12';  1841,  22°.  Farry  gives  the  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  Fort  King,  as  follows  :  max.  105°,  min.  27°,  range  78°. 
Tampa,  lat.  27°  48';  1826,  28°;  1827,  26° ;  1828,  40°;  1829,  28° ; 
|8a0,  30°;  1840,  38°;  1841,  30°.  Sarrasota,  lat.  27°  20';  Febmary, 
mU  30°.  ^' 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  coast  of  Florida  has  a  much 
itutjkler  climate  than  the  interior ;  for  Fort  King,  which  is  more  than 
luitf  a  decree  south  of  St.  Augustine,  has  nevertheless  a  much  more 
rm^fsr^  chmato,  as  will  be  still  farther  shown.  In  February,  1841, 
Om  VMi  was  so  severe  on  Pease  Creek,  in  lat.  28°,  for  several  nights 
tn  4ucw»u>n,  that  thick  ice  was  formed,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  clat- 
:«r««i  »*•  th0  frozen  ground  as  loudly  as  at  the  North  in  the  severe 
c^id  04  >avei»ber.  No  observations  were  made  with  the  thermome- 
^^  ThU  fro^t  must  have  extended  several  miles  lower,  or  at  least 
w  'i9l^  '^-  an  it  w  seen  that  on  the  western  coast  (in  a  milder  cli- 
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mate),  at  Sarrosota  (lat.  27°  90'),  the  thermometer  w^  down  to  30^. 
He  Atlantic  coast  has  also  a  much  milder  winter  climate  than  the 
Gulf  coast,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  table,  which  showa  the 
mean  annual  range  of  temperature  at  the  permanent  military  atationa 
in  Eaat  Florida : 

Max.  Mio.  -Range. 

St.  Augustine,  Atlantic,  Ut.  »o  5(K 92P  39^  ^^ 

Port  King  (interior),  lat.  29®  IS' 105  27         78 

Tampa,  Golf,  lat.  rfr  48' 93  35         57 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  winter  climate  of  the  coast  on  the  Gulf 
is  more  serere  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  of  the  inte- 
rior is  more  severe  than  either.  The  eastern  coast  is  warmer  in 
winter  than  the  interior,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  Gulf  stream 
passing  northward  through  the  straits  of  Florida.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  cold  of  the  interior  is  much  more  severe 
than  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  winter  weather  is  colder  on  the  west- 
em  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula.  Scarcely  a  year  passes 
at  Tampa  Bay  without  ice,  and  the  bodies  of  the  orange  trees  are  all 
seared  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  winds.  I  trust  it  has  been  made 
i^parent  that  tropical  fruits  and  staples  will  not  flourish  above  lat. 
27^,  notwithstanding  the  stories  of  Mr.  Carver,  and  the  reports  floating 
up  and  down  in  the  writings  of  travelers  and  speculators  ;  and  Wil- 
liams makes  the  parallel  of  27^  the  limit  for  tropical  productions. 

It  is  only  below  the  127th  degree  of  latitude  (constituting  South 
Florida  **  tropical  *'  is  a  misnomer  designed  to  mislead,  for  no  part  of 
the  territory  is  within  the  tropics),  if  at  all,  that  the  tropical  fruits  can 
be  raised  in  any  degree  of  perfection.  But  a  small  part  of  South 
Florida  is  entirely  exempt  from  frosts,  except  it  be  the  southernmost 
islands  and  points,  which  are  with  very  little  exception,  both  dry  and 
barren.  The  guava,  plantain,  banana,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  date,  man- 
goe,  cocoa,  &c.,  can  be  raised  in  South  Florida,  and  perhaps  the 
pine-apple  and  some  other  West  India  fruits.  But  nearly  the  whole 
of  South  Florida  is  occupied  by  the  everglades.  ''  South  of  latitude 
28°,"  says  a  recent  writer,  *'  Florida  consists  of  a  vast  morass,  called 
the  everglades.*'  **That  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  East  Florida,' 
says  Williams,*'  that  **  lies  south  of  the  28th  degree  of  latitude,  de- 
clines toward  the  centre  in  form  of  a  dish,  the  border  of  which  is 
raised  toward  the  coast.  This  vast  basin  is  filled  with  marshes,  wet 
savannas,  intersected  by  extensive  lakes  and  lagoons,  forming  a  laby- 
rinth, which,  taken  together,  is  called  the  everglades."  Behind  Cape 
Florida  it  approaches  within  twelve  miles  of  the  coast,  it  then  passes 
round  to  near  Cape  Sable,  and  up  the  western  coast  All  this  country 
(not  including  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula),  containing  the  dis- 
trict allotted  to  the  Indians,  has  been  oflicially  pronounced  by  Gen. 
Worth  as  of  no  value ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
surrounding  the  everglades,  which  is  of  the  least  consequence,  is  that 
on  the  eastern  coast.  On  the  narrow  strip  surrounding  the  everglades, 
allowing  for  the  present  that  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  it 
are  of  some  value,  must  be  raised  all  the  tropical  productions  of 
Florida.  It  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map  that  the  quantity  of 
eultivatable  land  below  the  limit  of  black  frost  is  small  indeed.  It  is 
said  that  the  everglades  can  be  drained.     It  matters  not ;  for  if  they 
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are,  they  win  be  as  worthlesa  as  before,  on  aceonnt  of  iheir  insahi- 
brity. 

Some  space  will  now  be  devoted  to  the  general  prodnctions  of  East 
Florida. 

Sugar,  where  the  quality  of  the  land  will  allow  of  its  cultiration, 
b  undoubtedly  the  most  certain  crop  among  the  staples.  Florida  is 
superior  to  Louisiana  for  the  sugar  cultivation  in  this  respect — the 
season  is  longer,  which  allows  the  cane  to  ripen  higher  before  the  oc- 
currence of  frost.  Vignoles  says :  '*  It  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
exhausting  vegetation  of  this  article  may  not  allow  a  profitable  plants 
ing  of  it  upon  the  same  lands,  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  yet,  as  it  may  be  raised  on  the  pine  lands,  a  change  of  fields 
is  easy,  and  attended  with  but  little  comparative  trouble ;  and  by  suf- 
fering the  lands  to  lie  fallow,  or  by  a  judicious  succession  of  crops, 
it  will  not  require  a  very  extensive  tract  to  establish  a  sugar  planta- 
tion. Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  Florida  presents  but  little  to 
tempt  the  large  sugar  planter :  granted,  but  it  is  undoubted  that  if  the 
culture  of  the  cane  should  be  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  the  labor  would 
be  amply  repaid."  The  rich  swamps  and  hammocks,  after  having 
been  properly  prepared,  will  doubtless  raise  sugar  crops  in  succes- 
sion,  but  the  pine-lands  will  soon  become  exhausted  and  worthless, 
unless  highly  manured.  The  plantations  of  Generals  Clinch  and 
Mcintosh,  near  Fort  Drane,  which  were  never  considered  of  inferior 
soil  compared  with  Florida  land  in  general,  were  exhausted  at  the 
time  they  were  abandoned.  Williams  says :  **  All  our  good  lands 
produce  sugar-cane  as  well  as  any  other  crop,  and  it  is  more  certain 
and  more  valuable,  in  most  places.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  glutting  the  market  with  sugar."  But  he  is  in  great  error  when  lie 
says  that  cane  is  cultivated  with  more  ease  than  corn,  because  it  does 
not  require  so  much  hoeing. 

Cotton. — So  many  errors  have  been  propagated  in  relation  to  the 
culture  of  this  article,  especially  the  Sea  Island  variety,  that  a  more 
extended  notice  will  be  taken  of  it  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. Several  months  since,  a  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer^ 
wi&  the  signature  of  **  A  Physician,"  made  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage ;  **  It  is  now  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Sea  Island, 
or  long  staple  cotton  (the  production  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
confined  to  a  few  small  islands  in  South  Carolina  and  Ocorgria),  will 
grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  peninsula.  A  supe- 
rior quality  of  this  article  has  been  produced  on  the  Suwannee,  and  in 
the  very  centre  of  Alachua,  as  well  as  on  the  Eastern  coast.  This 
important  fact  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  almost  irregular  posi- 
tion of  East  Florida.  The  importance  which  the  production  of  diis 
valuable  staple  must  give  to  East  Florida,  will  be  duly  estimated  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  can  be  cultivated  there  without  the  fear  of  com- 
petition.  The  few  islands  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  which  yield 
this  staple,  are  now  so  nearly  worn  out,  that  their  average  product 
per  acre  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  there  is 
no  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Blast 
Florida,  where  it  can  be  produced.  Neither  can  it  be  produced  in 
Texas,  in  Egypt,  or  in  India ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
is  in  no  part  of  the  world  a  country  of  much  extent,  so  well  adapted, 
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both  in  cKmate  and  soil«  to  the  production  of  this  staple,  as  East  Flor* 
ida.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  too,  that  tlie  northern  portion  of 
East  Florida,  which  is  the  least  adapted  to  the  production  of  tropical 
staples,  is  better  suited  than  any  other  part  of  the  territory  to  the  cul- 
dration  of  Sea  Island  Cotton."  He  says,  in  another  place  :  **lf  we 
cultivate  an  acre  of  second  rate  prime  land  in  Sea  Island  Cotton  (a 
staple  which  grows  everywhere  in  East  Florida),  the  average  product 
will  be  three  hundred  pounds,  which,  at  the  average  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  Will  amount  to  seventy-five  dollars,  which  exceeds  tha 
yield  of  South  Carolina  in  this,  its  most  valuable  staple.'* 

'  I  deny  that  Sea  Island  Cotton  can  be  raised  in  the  interior  of  East 
Florida  at  all.  Now  for  my  authority.  Williams,  the  eulogist  of 
Florida,  whose  testimony  is  therefore  the  more  valuable  for  my  pur- 
pose, says  :  '*  Sea  Island  Cotton  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  sea-coast 
and  islands,  and  although  good  crops  may  sometimes  be  made  at  some 
distance  in  the  country,  yet  they  are  uncertain,  and  always  degener- 
ate in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  sea.  Our  Islands  and 
coast  are  made  up  of  the  debris  of  sea  shells,  a  small  portion  of  clay 
and  vegetable  matter,  with  a  large  portion  of  silicious  sand.  The 
larger  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  and  clay,  the  larger  is  usu- 
ally the  crop  of  cotton,  but  the  less  of  these  matters  contained  in  the 
soil,  the  finer  and  more  glossy  will  be  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  and  no 
kind  of  manure  has  been  found  that  will  increase  the  quantity,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  injuring  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  except  it  be 
sea-weeds,  or  marsh  mud."  The  best  planters  do  not  average  mora 
than  three  acres  of  cotton  to  the  hand.  The  best  lands  will  produce, 
in  good  seasons,  one  bale  to  the  hand,  but  in  general  half  that  quan- 
tity can  be  de]>ended  on.  The  value  of  this  crop  depends,  more  than 
any  other,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled  and  put  up  for  mar- 
ket The  crop  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  l^he  caterpillar  some- 
times destroys  whole  fields  in  one  night.  The  red  bug  pierces  the 
pod  and  discolors  the  cotton,  and  heavy  winds  destroy  the  pods  ;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  tedious  crop  to  clear  and  prepare  for  market.  It  ought 
never  to  be  cultivated  on  lands  that  will  produce  sugar  or  tobacco, 
but  to  be  confined  to  light  hammock  lands  within  the  range  of  the 
sea  breezes.  The  Mexican,  a  green-seed  cotton,  is  still  cultivated  in 
the  country.  High  oak  land  is  the  only  kind  which  produces  this 
crop  to  advantage,  and  at  the  price  now  given,  it  does  not,  in  Florida, 
pay  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

Sea  Island  Cotton  can  perhaps  be  cultivated  on  a  few  of  the 
Florida  islands,  and  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
about  Indian  river.  This  remains  to  be  determined.  It  cannot  be 
raised  in  the  other  parts  of  the  territory,  and  least  of  all  in  the  north- 
em  portions  of  East  Florida,  which  are  the  least  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Florida  staples.  It  cannot  be  raised  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  cotton  market,  Florida  and  Upland  cottons 
are  always  classed  alike,  and  as  bringing  about  the  same  price.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  ^^  second  rate  pine  lands^^  will  produce  **an  av- 
erage of  three  hundred  pounds"  of  any  kind  of  cotton  "per  acre.'* 
Williams  says  that  **  the  best  lands  will  produce,  in  good  seasons,  one 
bale  to  the  hand,  but  in  general,  one-half  tliat  quantity  can  be  de- 
pended upon,"  and  that  *'  the  best  planters  do  not  average  more  thaa 
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three  acres  to  the  hand.*'  From  the  **  best  huid/'  then,  in  '« good 
seasons,"  according  to  WUliams^  one  acre  wUl  produce  150  pounds 
(allowing  the  bale  to  contain  460  pounds),  which,  at  9  cents  per  lb. 
(a  high  price),  amounts  to  $13  50.  Allowing  600  pounds  to  the  bale, 
the  product  of  one  acre  (200  pounds)  is  $18.  Even  if  we  allow  the 
whole  300  pounds  per  acre,  the  product  will  amount  to  only  $27,  and 
at  8  cents  (a  'fair  price,  a  ffreat  one  though),  to  only  $24,  instead  of 
$75,  as  set  forth  by  '*  A  Physician."  Any  one  may  see  by  the  price 
current  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  Florida  cottons  hare 
brought  only  7i  and  8  cents.  3o  much  for  Florida  Sea  Island  Cot^ 
Ion,  which  cannot  be  raised  in  the  interior,  and  on  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  coast,  if  at  all/ 
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Wb  have  been  endeavoriDg  to  collect  everything  that  could  be  obtained  upon 
these  subjects,  and  during  oar  stay  at  the  North  shall  examine  with  much  care 
the  various  msmufactaring  commanities  which  have  grown  up  and  are  extending 
in  wealth. 

The  Southern  States  would  not  seem  to  be  as  vet  folly  alive  to  the  subject. 
Georgia  has,  however,  evidenced  an  enterprise  of  late  in  this  particular,  which 
mnst  soon  put  her  far  ahead  of  her  sister  States  unless  they  imitate  her  example. 
The  city  or  Charleston  promises  some  good  results ;  a  large  manufacturing  eom- 

Kny  having  been  formed,  all  the  stock  of  which  we  learn  was  readily  taken.  We 
ve  already  referred  to  Alabama,  and  given  the  promised  sketch  of  its  thriving 
town,  Prattsville.  Tables  showing  the  statistics  of  all. these  States  are  in  prepa- 
ration, and  will  soon  be  published  by  us.  Those  for  (Georgia  were  kindly  iur- 
nished  by  Prof.  McCay,  of  the  University,  but  are  at  this  moment  mislaid.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  for  his  kindness. 

In  relation  to  cotton  culture  the  following  letter  from  a  leading  gentleman  in 
Tennessee,  John  Pope,  Esq.,  has  been  politely  furnished  us. 

CULTUBS  OP  COTTON. 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.  : 

There  is  probably  no  subject  of  practical  agricuuure  that  will  be  found  on  investiga- 
tion to  challenge  in  the  experience  of  those  engaged  in  its  culture  such  varied  and  con- 
tradictory results  as  cotton.  There  is  less  perceived  uniformity  of  practice  observed  In 
the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant,  than  in  that  of  any  other  agricultural  staple — and  yet  with 
all  this  diversity  of  cultivating  process,  there  is  no  other  staple  that  generally  yicMs  such 
profitable  results,  exhibitinff  at  the  same  time  an  extraordinarv  adaptation  to  every  va- 
riety of  soil  and  climate.  So  that  in  your  inquiries  on  the  subject,  any  peculiar  mode 
of  culture  should  not  constitute  so  important  an  item  of  investigation,  as  the  asoeruln- 
ment,  if  possible,  bv  an  appeal  to  the  researches  of  intelligent  planters,  of  the  origin  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  cfestructlve  insects  that  habitually  infest  the  cotton  crop — I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  spring  insects  called  lietj  that  are  found  to  prevail  more  fiitally  and  in' 

*  The  statements  above  made,  in  relation  to  Sea  Island  cotton,  have  been  oonieeted 
by  a  eentleman  in  Leon  county,  Flo.,  who  asserts  that  in  Hamilton  and  Coiumbia 
counties  up  to  the  Georgia  line,  the  plantere  raise  Sea  Island  cotton  exclusively,  and 
have  done  so  for  eight  or  ten  yeara.  Some  of  these  cottons  sold  in  the  Chaneston 
market  at  36  cents.  Uplands  rangine  about  15  or  16  cents.  Six  acres  in  Leon  county 
yielded  1,096  lbs.  cletm  cotton,  at  20  cents,  when  Uplands  were  only  10.  Thirty  acrsa 
yielded  3,660  lbs.  of  white  cotton~600  lbs.  stained,  which  was  roller-cinned,  and  aold 
in  Liverpool  for  \\\d.  200  acres  promised  a  crop  of  35,000  to  40,000  lbs.  clean  cotton, 
but  ttora  a  bad  season,  catcrpiUars,  Ac.,  yielded  but  14,422  lbs.,  which  sold  in  Liverpool 
at  13<i.  to  14<i.  The  force  that  raised  this  cotton  produced,  in  addition,  3,000  buncla 
com.  10  acres  sweet  potatoes,  10  bbls.  su^rar,  500  gallons  syrup,  several  hundred  busbela 
turnips,  11,657  lbs.  pork,  and  120  lambu  for  market.  Sea  Island  cotton  has  al^ 
ndaea  in  Jackson,  Jefieraon,  Madison,  Gadsden  and  Duval  counties.— En. 
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Irmpectivo  of  climBlo,  than  oaf  alher  enemy  to  the  pitni.  And  I  vnnture  lo 
.  lat  ihrro  ia  no  problem  In  the  ntndui  ojieTtaulx  ai  the  crop,  Ihni  will  dicii  uioro 
pvpkslug  coDlrovera]'.  Far  iha  Inat  few  yeuiB  I  hsm  duvaled  much  nnxlQUBoiuJ  ml- 
nuM  oUenlton  to  the  pievaJence  of  ihu  clou  of  Ineeota,  wiih  the  view  <o  aedify  iiiywlf 
•bout  their  oriiflii,  aod  cunsequeutly  to  be  enabled  to  di:vlBo  HUDe  prercjilivii  la  (Iwli 
reeujiwice.  TbereEUli  of  iny  obaervBiioni  enatilcs  meioofaen  thatnu  kind  ufwEntiiM 
am  peculUiliy  of  localliy  is  Hoy  gmnnly  agoinsl  tlicir  eiiiteaee  — and  thul  Buddim 
vlcitidtuda  In  ihR  *ea>on.  ■  few  wwka  after  the  pluDt  gets  up,  an  moai  faionblc  la 
ihdr  pniducllan.  It  may  ajso  be  aaaentid  that  (hey  are  iDhenmtly  pMuliar  lo  iho  boI- 
(OD  en>|^  Inutnudi  ui  they  me  never  leen  invading  any  other  regpiiblcsrawth.  Than 
■m  two  opltiiooi  Dioai  currciii  aiming  the  planieia  at  Co  thdr  origin.  The  (yie  ntlrlb- 
UIM  their  oxiMence  (o  same  ByliiK  lOMCt,  that  depoait*  the  lanm  on  the  under  side  of  . 
tbekNf  oTthe  nLint— Uie  oihei  holds  that  (aiuoua  tiiile  oiodel  of  inriuat^,  the  ant,  f»- 

gonaibtelbr  llw  production  of  Ihii  DiiaRhievaus  nuisunce,  inaaruurh  aathey  sraalwna 
4IMlejtiallns(ionlMUparaneousJ]i.  I  am  much  riliposcd  lo  aoknawleilgc  myidr  the 
■dvocslB  of  the  latlfr  opinion,  from  the  bid  that  though  I  have  alnaya  obMned  iham 
tttlalloc  together,  I  haven  -  -■--■-'---•-•-    -■  -     '  ■ 

lioa.     Ab  entomirfogical  ei^ ,  _, ^  _._  , , 

■eltle  the  quaatioo.  But  let  either  one  of  th^  Iheuries  be  verified  by  experiment,  yet 
ibe  iaporlani  desidcrslum  1b  pruented,  what  rr^'uedy  or  proventJon  can  be  devisad  Mr 
tbianiuchlevoui  enemy  to  our  cotton  ciopat  It  hoa  recently  occurred  to  me,  that  Inaa- 
mucb  sa  plainer  of  pan*  haa  proved  a  apoclfic  far  tha  Ueaaliin  fly  in  the  wheal  crop  of 
Ihe  North,  may  it  not  nlao  prove  a  valuable  remedy  In  the  handa  of  ibe  cotton  planiera, 
either  by  rubhina  the  Bred  previouily  lo  planting  vrith  It,  or  by  unngitasa  top-dreming 
to  IheplBDI,  ailDe  time  it  i*  most  liable  to  theravageaof  ihlBlnBeci.  At  any  rale,  I  thui 
tnakeaneiperimentalieatof  itinmycroii  the  next  Beaaon.  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
another  aoawwhal  noveJ  opinion  nwenlly  adnuieed  on  lolelliginitaitd  procticai  authority, 
Iltal  the  cMton  plant  ia  destined  lo  a  decided,  though  Brndiml  impcovemenl  in  Its  pro- 
ductive qualllleB,  as  It  receda  from  what  has  hittierlo  been  cutinidcred  iia  favorite  dl- 
male  to  a  hfeher  bUtude— an  opioian  that  Is  doubtleaa  bassd  on  the  &ci  that  lite  collon 
crop  nonh  of  31  degreo  Is  comparatively  eiempl  from  the  deMlaKng  nngee  of  die 
waim  and  calerplUai,  so  prevalent  farther  south— and  should  time  continue  to  veiiiy 
Ihla  opinion,  an  suspicioiis  influrnic  on  the  oMton  murkel  must  ntcesBarily  foUokr, 
froiu  (he  decnased  praduction  of  ihe  ailiole. 


From  Philip  Winfree,  Esq.,  Mulberry  Creek,  Iberwille,  La. 

To  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Ebq. 

t  have  rend  wltfaaltentlan  Dr.  Gorhsm'a  eaaay  on  the  cotton  worm.  It  might  be 
consideTed  presumpluaua  in  me  to  diapuie  any  of  Ilia  BiAtenonta,  from  hia  supFrior  Bci- 
cmiGc  luiowlrdgi-i  but  my  having  been  a  prncllcal  cotton  plaoler  for  Ihe  lint  my  yoani, 
•nd  one  [jot  totally  devoid  of  ohaervatlon,  I  hope  will  bean  eacuae  with  you,  with  him, 
and  with  the  public,  for  comirting  a  faw  emn  that  he  ha*  fallen  into. 

We  had  (he  worma  In  groat  abuniLinee  laal  your,  and  oottti^itaiU]/  Ihe  dooior  thinks 
we  ahal  have  Bone  Ihia  year,  or  if  any,  net  bdoro  roilan  leaves  have  attained  their 
AiS  maluriiy  ("greateal  maiurily"  are  his  words),  nod  then  goes  an  to  confute  aome 
WToneous  wiitingB  on  the  subject.  Now,  like  the  Vellow  Pever,  Ihey  would  be  toon 
likely  lo  iciura.  U  na  occurrence  happened.  If  no  remedy  was  applied,  or  means  taken 
10  aven  both  the  one  and  the  other,  lie  same  local  cauaen  which  Induced  the  yellow 
IWer  one  y.'ar.  would  conllnue  lo  induce  it  the  neit.  if  not  removed  or  leodared  inooi- 
lOiM  by  Bome  iDeana,  elAer  natural  or  aitlBclnl.  So  would  the  cbenleUe  (the  dlatincl- 
in  lutne  of  the  cMsrpiUar  under  oonalderatioo).  I  agree  with  Ihe  doctor  that  we  are 
not  llkidy  to  suHer  tiy  ihom  this  year,  but  frotn  very  different  cauaee  to  thoae  he  man- 
tioniL  Ilia  lo  theonlj  that  weoraindebled  IbrniltlnaBDycottoninthJacauntry ;  they 
air  <he  great  enemlee  to  the  chenieUe  as  well  db  other  UMecla.  The  najaunce  from  the 
khnoumoo  Is  vety  (eable.  Whenever  Ihe  chentdle  or  other  caleipillara  appear  in  largo 
numbraii  the  anta  Increaaafn  rxio,  from  thequnndty  of  iMd  aflorded  them  by  IhoMiti- 
aecUL  On  the  Rral  yeai'a  appeiirnnce  of  Die  warms.  The  antA  are  thin,  hut  (aw  In  num- 
ber ;  but  the  next  year  they  arc  very  numerous,  and  compose  an  army  im  etrong  tor 
the  Doctor's  am^  worm.  These  InseciaBlwoyB  begin  their  depredaliona  In  smil!  num- 
herii  and  when  they  are  rvol  checked  or  destroyed,  go  throuffh  all  their  diflereni  mela- 
moiphoses  in  iwenty-j-ight  dnya  or  one  lunar  nienin,  each  fly  or  molh  depoaitine  eggs, 
_..  . ^.....>  ._   .L.._  .V J  „..- g  compluletv  V -■ 


ago,   by  an  Inlimale  friend  of 

>t  lea)  woB  i!    - 


(,  that  leSO  woB  Ihe  fiiai  yrni 


Loui^ana.     I  came  to  Ihe  parish  of  IberriDe  In  ISOfi,  and 
-     ,    What  fi       ■ 
<  their  nil 


Ibe  eollon  ficlria  had  been  laid  waste  by  Ihcm  a  year  or  two  before.    What  fiiiclbli 

praaimi  thla  upon  my  mind  la  iliat  Ihe  inhabilautB  had  — "--■  —  •■— ' '— "  " 

8l  Pierre,  f«  hdly  water,  to  drive  ihctn  away  ;   and,  I 
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Pierre,  that  he  told  them  it  would  have  no  eflect,  but  gave  them  the  holy  water  at  their 
•ameet  request. 

Doctor  Uorham  thinlcs  we  receive  the  stock  from  Mexico  or  South  America.  If  thii 
were  the  case,  it  must  bo  in  the  moth  or  fly  state  that  the  chiysalis  is  fixed  and  im- 
movable, and,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  army  are  eaaity  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  never  reach  any  existence ;  the  ny,  too,  it  has  been  noted  by  hundreds  of 
persons,  can  onlv  keep  on  its  wing  for  a  few  yards,  but  must  alight  and  rest ;  a  much 
smaller  stream  tnan  the  Mississippi  would  stop  their  progress,  and  drown  them  all; 
they  are  doubtless  indigenous.  As  to  how  the  stock  is  preserved  through  the  winter,  and 
for  years,  I  believe  no  one  knows.  Their  appearance  is  equally  as  irregular  in  the  West 
Indies  aa  here,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  ot  them  in  the  Bati<imas,  they  are  much  mors 
at  home  here.  On  clear,  hot  days  there,  tiiey  can  only  feed  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  1  have  seen  tticm  drop  dead  from  the  leaves  thcK*,  when 
they  have  remained  too  long  on  bushes,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun :  and  I  have  also  seen 
them  killed  there  in  immense  numbers  by  the  little  cold,  caused  by  a  north  or  nonh-west 
wind  in  October  or  November :  hero  1  have  seen  thc-m  feed  uU  day  in  July  and  August, 
with  the  thermometer  five  to  ten  degrees  higher,  and  I  have  seen  thi'm  idso  feeding  on 
loaves  covered  with  frost— Me  identical  tame  striped  caierjtillar.  These  worms  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  French  West  India  Islands;  tlie  inlmbitants  culled  thum 
dienielle,  and  hence  the  general  n;itne  for  this  peculiar  worm.  In  1814,  or  thercabouta 
tile  chenielle  mode  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  early  in  June,  in  IberviUe,  and 
ate  our  cotton  close  down  to  the  ground.  Cotton  was  then  planted  in  April,  and  the 
main  stems  were  so  tender,  that  the  worms  ate  them  up.  Tne  doctor  is  mistaken  in 
nying  that  these  worms  feed  upon  cotton  bushes  alone,  for  this  very  voar  they  fed  first 
■pon  the  young  tender  crab  grass,  and  ate  the  whole  of  it  up  before  1003%  attacked  the 
eotton,  and  in  the  West  Indies  tney  feed  promiscuously  upon  the  leaves  of  a  pkint. 
tiiere  called  the  salve  bush ;  this  plant  ffrows  about  the  height,  and  the  looves  are  a  good 
deal  like  the  mullein  of  this  country, liaving  a  whitish  cok>r,  and  thick,  soft  velvety 
fbeling. 

Can  the  doctor  tell  us  how  it  happens  that  the  tobacco  worm  finds  out  every  plant 
ttf  tobacco,  scattered  in  nooks  and  comers,  far  firom  tobacco  plantations,  and  on  tha 
irst  year  of  planting  it  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  species  of  wonn  feeding  on 
different  plants  may  change  its  appearance  I 

In  the  year  above  mentioned,  the  chenielle  made  their  appearance  aimultaneously  in 
Iberville,  and  adjacent  parishes,  and  at  Colonel  Thomas's,  on  the  Bayou  Barbara,  ritu- 
ated  ten  miles,  on  a  strait  line,  from  an^  other  plantation.  As  to  the  means  of  destroy- 
faig  them,  except  by  their  natural  enemies,  I  conceive  we  have  only  one  or  two  wajrs, 
and  these  vorv  equivocal.  Their  propensity  to  fly  into  a  light  at  night  is  known  to 
every  one,  where  they  exist  in  the  fly-state.  By  kindling  blazing  fires  at  night,  at 
a  proper  distance  apart,  and  keeping  them  burning  briskly,  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  immense  numbers  are  destroyed.  (This  is  their  principal  time  for  Aving  about, 
and  tncy  will  travel  about  three  acres  to  a  fire.)  The  fly  ought  to  be  ¥ratcried,  and  as 
aoon  as  they  loave  the  chrysalis,  and  before  th'?y  doj)osit  their  eggs,  these  fires  ought  to 
communce.  1  have  known  some  good  result  from  this,  and  if  the  measure  had  been 
followiKl  by  all  the  neiffhl)oring  planters  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  nearly  the  whole  crop 
would  have  been  saved.  We  might  do  some  good  by  sending  all  han<u  into  the  field 
and  crushiiijg  them  while  in  the  chrysalis  state ;  but  it  wouui  bo  tedious  work  to  de- 
stroy them  in  this  way :  we  coukl  hardly  afibrd  the  loss  of  time  from  other  work;  fires 
•an  be  made  with  much  more  facility. 

COTTON   PLANTtlfO   IN   OUACHITA. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  cotton  planter  of  Ouachita,  now  occupying  a  distinguish- 

ad  post  in  the  country,  for  a  copy  of  a  very  valuable  paper  prepared  hy  him,  and 

eshibiting  many  particulars  in  the  management  of  a  {successful  cotton  estate  for 

a  series  of  vears.    Papers  oi  this  kind  have  great  value,  and  if  any  number  of 

•Qch  could  be  procureu,  say  from  planten^  in  every  district  throughout  the  cotton 

legion,  we  should  be  able,  from  their  comparison  and  from  deductions  and  infer- 

CDces.  to  make  up  and  publish  rcsolLs,  no  doubt  the  most  striking  and  important 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  planters  to  preserve  such  recoros,  or  to 

fluniih  them  to  thosie  who  would  make  the  proper  application. 

One  Ooachita  planter  deduces  five  principles  irotn  his  facts  and  observations :  1. 

Ihat  the  eotton  crop  cannot  be  much  increased  in  the  United  States:  !^  that  the 

vopaof  Ouaehila,  though  not  large,  have,  fur  a  series  of  years,'  averaged  more 

tealiBQtt other  places,  being  one  bale  to  the  acre  for  eight  years,  and  in  1846, 

m-tkbdabaklotne  acre,  while  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  was  made  on  the  other 

VAaUatft  the  State:  3.  that  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  crop  are  not  in  proportion 

ttnuiitt:  4.  that  the  caterpillar  is  likely  to  he  much  less  injurious  so  far  north 

M  OiMMla,  they  nerer  having  done  serious  mischief  there  before  1846. 
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Ii  *I11  be  Men  trom  ihe  above  lable,  iliai  Lhe  averase  amvuni  of  eoiUm  raised 
durlOK  the  eigni  years,  was  415  bale^ ;  average  price.  9]  cenu  per  pounil ;  average  , 
proeeeila  per  year,  BIS,3S9;  aretage  per  bale,  830.39.  The  weight  of  the  bale*.  ] 
was  4IK)  <o  450  ll».  The  land  culliirated  wiu  increased  from  tOD  acres  tn  1B39  Itf 
S60  in  IMO.  The  number  o(  sinvea  vns  not  au^mt^ntnl  more  iban  two  or  three 
tturing  all  the  time  by  purcbaae,  and  the  land  was  rather  imptuved  by  ditebinf 
tbau  exhaiuicd.  '^ 

Frum  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  oC  Mublle. 

Thr  crap  or  1344,  the  laigni  we  erermsdc,  wM  2,400,000  bnlrs,  weighing  on  an  Bver* -• 
UE  440  lb*,  oai^h.     li  wm  sold  ai  an  sverage  of  4|  cu.  prr  pound,  which  omountai  M; 
•SO.ieO.OnO.     The  latUrpan  of  that  and  pin  of  (he  following  year  waa  oneofour  mMlir.  _ 
olatiniv  pi^'ioda.  Mali  our  hooeguf  a  diecic  la  pmduelion  whk  mere  hopes.    The  i:r(»"q 
o(13ti  vMl.l«),5d7balaaf440  ib«.,  uld  at  6|  cu.  per  tb.,  amaunli^  10  •62.38S,IXKE*-'  1 
The  iTop  of  [he  p.isl  year,  in  bales,  will  be  abont  l,7(«,<)0a,  and  uUowlng  at  each  potA    f 
lhe  Mtfie  weight  to  their  batea  for  <)iia  as  laai  year,  thulr  avenige  la  tlS  lb*. ;  but  if  ih* 
proportionglu  falling  otT  in  weight  eiaewhere  equals  what  it  appuin  to  be  at  Ibla  port      j 
<I3  IbL  a  bole),  ibv  avrnge  would  only  be  about  416  Iba.     But  let  na  call  ll  43),  and  tl*'  J 
430  lbs  it  would  gnly  make  1,697.722  (a  few  thousand  leaa  than  my  eaiimntc  of  Decei    " 
bet  bet.  whirh  WHS  1,700.000),  and  this  crop,  Kild  at  an  artrage  oftO  etc.,  ptoducea  j 
tT4,7eO,000.    Lei  nu  lecupltutiile : 

in44    ■     ■    -    rtOOOOO  bolca  at   41  cia.    -    -    -    150.160,000 

lR4a    -    -    -    I,tDO.&37        "        6|  eta.    ■    -    -      ei,3Sa.<m 

1846    -    .    -     l,697,T?i        "         10  cLa.    -    ■    ■      74,760,000 

The  nauit  is  niBDKing  I  and  do  these  Hgurea  not  address  Ihenisclvca  to  the  mlnda  of 

pUntera  In   UDh<Hjnd«1  force,  and  in  lhe  moat  urgent  as  well  aa  pennaslve  Tolce,  an- 

ueat  Ilieia  to  nurse  and  chBrlah,  and  not  destroy  their  bmdal  for  those  Innda  and  onr 

diinaie  an;  mora  pneiau*  than  Dilaea  of  gold.     And  do  wc  not  see  that  ne  hare  th« 

strrnici'St  iinagioable  InduciemenlB  (0  enter  upon  other  eoteTpriaes  1    Tliroughout  Iha 

Soiiih,  and  capecloly  AJabama,  the  best  witei  power  for  cotton  factOTiraand  most  Tal- 

■able  niinenl*  abound.     Several  mllroads  are  ptojecied  Ihfl  would  be  profitable,  and 

tbr  di niie ring  of  aonie  good  stock  hanks  Is  promised  iMt>y  all  partica.     Strike  qui  new 

modus  of  loveaimBnt,  and  take  the  lead  yourwlvts  in  it,  aiid  your  interaaiwiU  be  doubly 


Now  I  came  to  a  axirvey  of  the  virtd  oF  the  cotton  planting  interest.  I  waa  Tanning 
rtliiiiBicasnd  aViTagiog  them,  of  whui  amount  ofcoplLd  vna  th'ia  enjjaged,  wlicn  I  fefl 
an  that  ofthe  Secretary  of  Ihe  Cnlled  Slates  Trensury.  He  estiinaie*  llie  capital  em- 
ployed In  cotion  pinnting  si  Htni  hdhdiid  ■illiohc  or  ooLUas.  1  prpsume  it  wlU 
•mMnI  fully  W  that.  Let  us  sec  the  producl  of  the  crop  nf  1944  (any  2^400,000  bales), 
•B  IhlacapllaL  Ttaacropyou  observe,  m  noted  above,  aoM  for •GD,16O,B00jrn><t,  which 
la  »  rraelian  aier  B(  prttcKl.  gnv.  The  cntp  of  tlila  year  yidda  a74,T60.IXID,  which  il 
aboot  B)  percent,  griisa.  andln  ehiier  year  lalls  immenaelv  btlow  what  Is  eoni'dered 
->  ™a"^,,S'^JMi  enjiliaf  oiherwJM  InvealnL     Fifteen  per  o •nmnmnniii 


,   !ld  on  enphaf  oiherwJM  InvealnL 

l««liy»O,00O.    Thre.<|.-ul:.llnnlB«.ilym- 

«ai  pounds  uu-h,  in  linug  1133,000,0011;  ahould  BcQ  ai 


16  ct 


n  t900,00D,0C 

p  of  :.000,000  b^ea.  a 
\T  pound;  < 


IM       COTTOH.  Alf»  THl   COTTOM  TBABS  AMP  HAIIinrAOTVBX. 

2|aOQ,000  baksof  the  tame  weight,  at  Uk  cents.  Yoq  muM  not  undemuMl  it  Mny 
<mInion  that  you  will  get  euch  jmcea.  I  scarcely  hope  for  such,  but  I  pieseDt  than  to 
■how  how  the  account  stands.  I  know  that  after  this  vear  there  must  aiiae  in  the  ag- 
gregate an  enormous  sum  of  surplus  mone^  anionc  tne  cotton  planterSi  and  I  hate 
▼entured  these  remarks  that  they  mny  begin  to  adopt  measures  for  Ha  empkiymeBt, 
which  will  do  the  whole  country  good,  and  tend  rather  to  increase  their  wealtn  iad  en- 
hance prices  than  to  reduce  them  to  nothing  agaim. 

BSTIMATKD  OSOr  AND  PBXCSS,   1847-48. 

Were  I  asked  if  prices  woukt  be  pretty  good  next  season,  I  should  answer  yes. 

Were  our  crop  to  reach  2,200,000  bales,*  1  should  say  a  range  of  from  10  to  l2|  cents 
miffht  be  expected.  If  you  make  less  you  may  get  more,  provided  no  -fidse  estimates 
of  the  crop  an  got  up,  such  as  some  parties  in  Savannah  made  and  promulgated,  mak- 
ing the  past  crop  2, 175,000.  To  these  estimates,  and  some  made  in  Charlesion,  I  atoib- 
ute  the  cauae  of^a  large  portion  of  the  best  cotton  of  the  Atlantic  States  being  early  lln^ 
ried  to  market,  which  was  bought  up  at  7i  a  9  cents.  This,  shipped  to  Liverpool,  has 
had  a  serious  influence  on  that  market  in  prices,  and  from  which  I  do  not  think  they 
have  fully  recovered. 

THE  COTTOir  GIN. 

From  Professor  Olmsted's  able  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney  which  has  lately  obme 
Into  our  possession,  we  extract  a  remarkable  passage. 

The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  invention  to  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  fiiBy 
presented  by  an  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  (amountiDg  to  mors 
than  11,400,000,000  in  the  last  forty-three  yeara),  nor  by  the  immense  proportion  of  the 
means  which  it  has  furnished  this  country  to  meet  the  enormous  debts  continually  in- 
curred for  imports  from  Britain  and  the  European  continent— cottoh  having  for  many 
years  constituted  one-half;  three-fifths,  or  seven-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  Union.  But  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-gin  which  first  gave  a  high  valus 
and  permanent  market  to  the  public  landa  in  the  South-west.  Tlie  rapid  settlement 
and  improvement  of  almost  the  entire  Sutes  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  f  .oulsjans,  Floii" 
da,  and  Texas,  is  mainly  due  to  the  enlarged  production  of  cotton,  oonsequent  up<m  the 
invention  of  Whitney.  The  States  of  Georgia  and  Tannesses  have  a|so  been  laraelv 
benefited  by  the  same  means,  in  the  disposalof  their  domain,  a  vast  portion  of  wfien 
must  have  remained  unoccupied  and  valueless  but  for  the  inunense  increase  of  fodtt- 
ties  for  the  preparation  of  cotton  for  the  market  In  the  three  States  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
dsaippi,  ana  Louisiana,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  ceneral  govermaent  amount- 
ed to  1&009,606  scr^  aurlng  the  eleven  yeara,  ending  on  the  90th  of  Jun^  1844— yiekl- 
ing  to  the  National  Treasury  more  than  tSOfOOO.OOO.  The  ssles  of  upland  cotton  lands 
by  the  United  States  land-offices,  have  amounted  to  many  tens  of  millions  of  acres  g 
and  none  have  been  soki  at  a  lower  rate  than  91  26  an  acre — a  large  proportion  at  a 
higher  rate. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  finallv,  that  the  cotton-gins  now  in  use  throughout  the  whole 
South,  are  truly  the  original  invention  of  Whitney — that  no  improvement  or  suooessfhl 
variation  of  the  essentiu  parts  has  yet  been  efiected.  The  actual  characteristics  of  the 
machine  (the  cylinder  and  brush),  the  sole  real  instruments  by  which  the  seed  is  re- 
moved and  the  cotton  cleaned,  axMAiN,  in  cotton-gins  of  even  the  most  reoent  manu- 
fiicture,  rascisELT  as  WurrNBT  uerr  them.  The  principU  has  not  been  altered  ainoe 
the  firat  cotton-gin  was  put  in  motion  bv  the  inventor,  though  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  application  and  direction  of  the  movins  imcea^  in  the  emplojrment  of 
steam-power,  in  the  running-gear,  and  other  incidentals.  Every  one  of  the  various 
cotton-gins  in  use,  under  the  names  of  different  makers,  contains  the  essentialsof  Whit- 
ney's patent,  without  material  change  or  addition.  The  brush  and  the  cylinder  renuda, 
like  Pulton's  paddle-wheel,  unchanged  in  form  and  necessity,  however  vast  the  im* 
provements  in  the  machinery  that  causes  the  motion. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  COTTON  PLANT. 
f 

At  the  Fanners'  Club  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alahama, 
remarked  that  the  seed  of  the  cotton  made  rather  more  than  |  of  the  plant,  and 
ever^  1900  lbs.  gives  350  clean  cotton.  *'  The  Club,  in  accordance  with  his  sae- 
gestion,  resolTed  upon  having  prepared  a  cotnplete  and  perfect  analysis  of  the  stali» 
boll,  fibre  and  seed  of  the  cotton  plant."  The  analysis  hitherto  made  by  Dr. 
Shepard,  extended  only  to  the  wool  and  seed.  The  resalts  as  we  have  them  are : 
one  hundred  parts  cotton  wool  lost  86.09  parts  in  a  platina  crucible,  learing  a 
charred  residuum,  "  which  on  being  ignited  under  a  muffle  until  every  part  of  the 
carbon  was  consumed,  lost  13.985  and  left  an  almost  purely  white  ash  whoaa 
weight  was  0.9347.    Of  this  ash  about  44  per  cent  was  found  soluble  in  walar. 

*  Mr.  Henry  estimates  it  at  2,150,000  as  the  very  highest  limit. 
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n  ectttained  IS^  of  land  an,  adventitioas  prodnct  of  hanresdng.  Dednctliie  dw 
nnd,  the  constimtion  of  the  ash  is  obtained ;  and  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid  at 
the  result  of  incineration.  Dr.  S.  shows  that  to  constitute  every  100  parts  of  the 
ash.  the  cotton  plant  vlll  take  from  the  soU  the  following  important  mineral  in- 
gredients: 

Poussa  (with  possible  traces  of  soda) 31 .09  ponndSi 

Ume ^ 17.05       ** 

Magnesia 3.36       « 

Phomhoric  acid 13.30      « 

Sulphuric  acid. 1.S3       «  i 

6433 
'  Or  for  10,000  lbs.  cotton  wool  there  will  be  taken  64.93  lbs.  of  these  elements. 

A  table  corresponding  with  the  one  above  is  derived  from  experiments  upon 

Phosphoric  acid 46.35 

Ume 39.79 

Potassa 19.40 

Sulphuric  acid ^ 1.16 

In  comparing  the  above  table  with  that  afforded  by  the  cotton  wool,  a  marked 
dissimilarity  presents  itself.  The  ash  of  the  cotton  seed  is  fourfold  that  of  the 
fibre;  while  the  former  has  also  treble  the  phosphoric  acid  possessed  by  the  latter, 
as  will  the  more  clearly  appear  when  we  present  the  analysis  under  another  form, 
eorresponding  with  the  second  table  under  cotton  wool. 

Prom  the  foregbing  analysis,  it  would  appear  difficult  to  imagine  a  vegetable 
eompound  better  adapted  for  fertilizing  land  than  the  cotton  seed ;  nor  can  we  aiiT 
kmeer  be  surprised  at  the  well-known  fhct,  that  soils  long  cropped  with  thtt 
staple,  without  a  return  to  them  of  the  inorganic  matters  withdrawn  in  the  seed, 
become  completely  exhausted  and  unproductive. 

Dr.  Ure  gave,  m  1885,  the  following 

ANALTSIS  OP  SKA  ISLAND  COTTOIT. 

1.  Matter  soluble  in  water,  sixcy-lbur  parts,  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  potash 44.8 

Muriate  of  potash 9.9 

Sulphate  of  potash M 

9L  Matter  insoluble  in  water, 

Phosphate  of  lime 9.0 

Carbonate  of  lime 10.6 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 8.4 

Peroxide  of  iron 3.0 

Alumina  a  trace,  and  lass 5.0 

100.0 

BAST  INDIA  COTTOH. 

A  paper  lately  read  before  the  British  Assoeiatian,  by  Prof.  Royle,  on  the  statis- 
tics of  the  cotton  trade. 

In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  success  in  its  production  has  been  considerable.  Cot* 
ton  from  this  district  may  be  landed  in  Liverpool  at  Sid.  per  pound.  Thirty-ibur  balsa 
of  cotton  have  been  sent  from  this  district  to  Liverpool  valued  at  6|d.  a  pound,  and 
ssDsidered  equal  to  "  &ir  New  Orleans."  This  after  paying  Sid.  for  the  expense  of  con- 
vavance  irom  the  place  of  growth,  leaves  Sfd.  for  the  grower. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratts  country,  especially  near  the  Dharwar,  the  culture  of 
cotton  has  attained  complete  success  under  Mr.  Mercer,  the  "intelligent  Amsfw 
Inn  planter."  The  climate  here  is  considered  by  Mr.  Mercer  to  be  like  that 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  seed  he  found  rctuminf^  to  its  original  character.  He 
also  states  thut  there  is  abundance  of  land  fittpd  for  cotton  culture,  and  that  nothing  is 
required  but  a  rq^ular  demand  to  hnve  the  Innd  covered  with  cotton.  Indian  cotton  is 
known  to  be  po8sc<>8cd  of  certain  good  qualiti.  s,  su^'h  ub  its  color,  the  readiness  wifli 
which  it  takes  color  in  dydng,  and  its  gn^t  swelling  in  the  process  o£  bleaching.    Boi 
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the  totter  efieets  are  probablj  owing  to  its  being  grown  in  a  oompantlTelT  dnr  efiroale. 
Hie  chief  cause  which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  ready  consiimiition  of  Indmn  cotton 
In  the  English  manu^torics  is  the  diriy  ttatt  in  tDfueh  U  it  teni  to  market. 

The  average  price  for  upland  American  cotton  for  the  14  years  from  1808  to  1821,  was 
16{d.  to  24d.  per  pound.    That  of  Indian  or  Surat  13i  to  18d. 

The  average  of  American  for  the  14  years  ending  with  1841,  was  6|d.  to  8|d.  That 
oflndianSid.  to6|d. 

In  1845  the  average  of  American  cotton  was  about  4|d.  That  of  Indian  from  2|d.  to 
Sdjper  pound. 

Tlie  average  export  of  Indian  cotton  for  the  five  years  previoos  to  1826  was  39,567 
bales;  that  of  1844,  was 233,438  bales ;  that  of  1846  only  186,119  bales;  bnt  U  would 
lise  again  in  1847. 

COTTON   MANUFACTORIES   IN   SOUTHBRN    STATES. 

It  is  onr  intention  to  Iceep  up  this  department.  We  hare  lately  obtained  tUt 
fiom  Oeo^a,  through  (he  Augusta  Cnronicle.  In  the  small  village  of  Union 
there  are  four  cotton  factories  in  operation,  one  being  built,  as  also  a  paper-mill. 

"  The  Tbomaston  factory  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Rogers  db  Turner,  it  has  in 
operation  l.i^  spindles,  16  card^,  34  looms,  50  operatives,  and  eonsttmes  700  lbs. 
of  cotton  per  day.  The  Flint  River  factory  (Walker  A  Grant,  proprietors)  has 
1,560  spindles,  16  cards  and  96  looms.  The  number  of  operatives  abont  50--con- 
snmption  of  cotton  700  Ib^.  The  Franklin  factory,  with  1,320  spindles  and  16 
cards;  and  the  Wayneville  factory  with  1,568  spindles,  16  cards  and  96  looms, 
employing  125  operatives,  are  both  owned  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Respass  A,  Co.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  required  annually  for  the  two  is  about  1,100  bales.  In  the 
Franklin  factory  wool-carding  is  also  done.  The  fifth,  not  yet  in  operation,  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  McAlpin  A.  Son  of  Savannah.  The  extent  of  its  machinery  is 
not  stated. 

A  late  number  of  a  Pensacola  (Florida)  paper  speaks  of  a  cotton-mill  at  Arcadia, 
a  neighboring  village,  worked  by  negroes.  The  machinery  is  moved  by  an  ample 
ikll  of  water,  and  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  young  colored  girls,  six  or  seven 
eolored  boys,  and  two  or  three  white  overseers  ijom  the  North,  turns  out  some 
ft^OOO  yards  of  excellent  domestic,  weekly.  The  mill  is  in  as  fine  order  as  any  we 
have  ever  seen — the  operatives  all  young,  intelligent  and  cheerful.  They  are 
provided  for  at  one  table,  and  their  looks  do  credit  to  their  fare.  They  were  se- 
lected, with  care,  for  this  establishment,  and  probably  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
$400  each.  The  mill  i.s  owned  by  a  small  company  of  enterprising  gentlemen^ 
of  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  has  been  in  operation  but  little  over  a  year.  As  an 
experiment,  we  are  happy  to  hear  it  has  more  than  answered  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  worthy  projectors. 

The  application  of  negroes  to  cotton  manufactures  is  by  no  means  new,  as  the 
Pensacola  paper  seems  to  think.  They  have  long  been  used  in  parts  of  Georgia ; 
and  Montgomery,  who  traveled  through  our  country  and  wrote  a  book  upon  man- 
ufactures, tells  us  that  there  were  several  cotton  factories  in  Tennessee  operated 
entirely  by  slave  labor,  there  not  being  a  white  man  in  the  mill  hut  the  Superin- 
tendent   *^  The  blacks  do  their  work  in  every  respect  as  well  as  the  whites.^'* 


AMERICAN  STATES  UD  CITIES. 

1. — ^NORTH  CAROLINA,  ITS  RESOnRCES,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 

Otm  friend  Alexander  McRae,  Esq.,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  was  kind  enough  to  fum&h  the  following  paper,  prepared  with  some 
Mins  at  our  particular  request.  Gen.  McRae  complains  of  his  having  been 
Mfled  in  obtaining  information  from  most  of  the  sources  to  which  he  had  written, 
and  that  **  be  gives  these  detached  items,  since  there  is  no  possibility  of  maldng 
a  Aill  and  correct  table.'' 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  there  are  at  present  in  operatian 

•  See  also  Greigg's  Essays^  p.  21. 


^ 


lODItCES    or   NORTH    CAROLINA. 


3S  Collon  faclorita,*   ninnlne  4B 
bBDda.and  urlngsboul  5,C0Q,H 
bcloricB  li  about  *  1, 200,000. 
8  Furnaces  for  ciul  iron. 
43  Blootnerl 


2  Pnper  mills,  pnjducing  In  vnliie  10,756. 
333  Flouring  mills,  produclnE  8T,i>41  bbla.  or  flour. 
2,033  Grist  auba,  snd  1,0130  saw  inilla. 
46  OU  miUs. 
363  Tanneries.  ptoduplnR  151,093  sldps  oflffllher,  and  rmplorlDe  •  capital  of  KTI.TW. 
In  Ihc  ftsheiies  on  Albunisrlo  amind.  the  cnpilal  employed  Is  eslimaled  il  (300,000. 
There  are  einfiluycd  In  thtw  fiKheries  5,000  bands  who  pul  Dp  aboul  90,000  tiarrels  of 
barlnes.  besides  s  conaidprublH  qunalliy  of  shad  and  rock  fish. 

rbrve  fishenes  give  eiDploymeiit  to  WO  vtissels,  and  uss  100,000  bushels  of  salL 


t,960,eS5  bushds  of  wheHi. 
"  borlsy. 


1,388  lbs.  or  rice. 


3,57J 
3,193.941 

213,971  -  i,c. 

15,391  "       ■■  buckwheal. 

23,993,763  "        '■  Indian  con 

2,609,23!)  "        "  potatoes.                                E 
There  sre  2,802  disHlleiles,  producing  1,(BI,979  gall. 


?%e  Sfalf  Is  rirh  In  mines  of  gold,  sllvpr,  copper,  Iron  and  coali  : 
Us  It  present  to  obtain  anything  like  cornet  stiliBtlcs  ol  their  numl; 

lu  the  May  tinmber  ot  Commercial  Review,  1847,  we  gave  the  ci 
WilmiDglon.    It  eonlains  10  Bteam  saw  mills,  i  plaaeing  mills,  17  lurpeaUne 
distilleries  with  4b  siiUs. 

There  psMed  Ihrough  the  Dismal  Swamp  Cans],  ftom  North  Carolina  lo  Noifolk 
Vl,  from  ths  Isl.  Oct.,  1846  to  the  3lBt.  July,  1847  (ten  momfas). 

Building  shlnglea 20,753,350 

2  teM  sliingles 732,390 

3  feet  shingles 874,310 


about  800,000  barrels  of  lurneiilliiB  sre  now 
'      '  c  to  Iho  makers  Is  about  11,700,000 
ive  thousand  laborers  i 
humnn  beings  ai 

>ith  fiiiures,  show  ibat  th       '  - 


::rieiiged  in 
led  molui) 


■  And  three  Others  in  pio^i 
t  This  Item  U  no  doubt  btli 
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pendituiv  of  9225,000  to  iMgin  with,  in  the  diBtiUing  of  spirits  of  tnipsntiiie.  ThAeoH 
of  «««tnHng  is  Tory  great,  and  when  we  reckon  the  coat  of  tnmsportatioiL  the  proAti 
of  diatillera,  of  ahip  owners,  commission  merchantfi,  and  the  venders  oi  the  artide 
abroad,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  and  labor  employed  is  not  only  Immense,  but 
the  numbers  who  are  supported  by  the  manufocture  and  sale  of  the  article  is  astonish- 
ing. Perhaps  there  is  no  one  artide  produced  in  this  country  by  the  same  number  of 
labofers,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  ooontzy  ss 
tlie  artide  of  turpentine. 

2. MASSACHUSETTS   AND   THE    WEST. 

At  the  great  Internal  Improvement  Conycntion  of  Chicago,  A.  Buriingame^  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  observed :  1 

"  Massachusetts  claimed  to  have  saved  by  the  firmness  of  one  of  her  sons  in  Paris^ 
in  1783,  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  was  proposed  to  surrender  to 
Great  Britain.  A  son  of  hers  drew  the  ordinance  of  1787,  securing  fieedom  to  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  education  to  all  its  children  for  all  time  to  come,  in  tlie  reser- 
vation of  every  16th  section  of  land  for  school  purposes.  A  son  of  hers  arew  the  bill 
which  passed  Congress  three  or  four  years  since,  extending  the  maritime  law  over  the 
lakes.  A  son  of  hers  first  settled  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  She  had  furOiahed  jodge^ 
governors,  and  eloquent  members  of  Congress  to  the  West  She  had  three  artides  of 
export — granite,  ice,  and  men.  Alas !  of  the  latter  she  had  exported  too  largely.  He 
found  them  by  evciy  lake  and  river,  on  every  hill  and  in  efery  valley,  and  saw  their 
white  fences  drawn  uke  chalk  lines  over  every  prairie  in  the  West,  nut  be  foond  them 
everywhere  with  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  which  throbbed  wildly  at  the  mention  of  the 
'Old  Bay  State.'  They  might  for  a  time  desert  her  principles  and  denounce  her,  but 
a  still,  small  voice  in  their  l^soms  was  saving,  *  You  love  her  still.'  They  could  not 
forget  her,  thou^  long  sgo  their  feet  turned  away  from  her  rugged  soil.  Massachusetts 
recognizes  a  pobtical  rolation  not  narrow  in  its  extent.  She  believed  a  benefit  duo  to  one 
portion  of  the  country  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  She  bdieved.  in  the  lan- 
guage of  her  great  son,  that  we  have  '  one  country,  one  constitution,  one  destiny.' 

"But  another  and  important  relation  was  one  oi  a  commerdal  character.  Boston,  bar 
capital  dty,  eariy  saw  the  importance  of  the  commerce  of  the  West.  She  had  stretcbad 
out  her  iron  arms  to  meet  it.  Ist,  in  the  Western  railroad.  She  owned  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  New  York  and  Erie  raihoad.  She  was  now  extending  her  strong  right 
arm  in  the  Oedensburgh  railroad — taking  the  trade  of  the  Canadas  and  the  West  sinml- 
taneously.  She  had  millions  in  the  riven  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  Central  railroad  of  Michi- 
gan. In  fiu:t  some  of  her  delegates  here  present  had  come  nearly  every  inch  of  the 
way,  over  mountain  and  river,  on  railroads  owned  in  the  dty  they  were  present  to  rsp- 
ressnt. 

"  Boston  had  long  fdt  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  Western  trade ;  her  docks  had  not 
been  of  granite ;  the  lines  of  her  bundings  would  not  have  swayed  to  those  beautifiil 
proportions  we  behold,  but  for  this  trade ;  and  this  it  was  that  linked  her  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  West,  and  she  was  determined  to  draw  still  closer  these  tiea  The  eloquent 
gentleman  fix)m  (Georgia  (Mr.  King)  said  they  were  pushing  an  iron  arm  from  his  State, 
through  the  Cumberland  to  the  Tennessee,  to  participate  in  this  trade.  Boston  would 
meet  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  many  arms.  The  people  were  warned 
in  some  quarters  not  to  come  here,  for  Boston  would  give  a  tone  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention.  He  was  sure  it  would  be  a  moral,  constitutional  tone.  It  was  sakl 
she  had  no  right  to  be  here.  Who  had  a  greater — who  had  more  at  hazard  in  the  way 
of  insurance  on  these  lakes  and  rivers— who  would  have  a  larger  stake  in  the  property 
and  money  responding  to  the  twenty-five  millions  of  bushds  of  wheat  now  on  its  way, 
or  to  be  on  its  way,  to  the  Atlantic  slope  this  year  T' 

3. THE   CITY    OF   NEW   YORK. 

The  progress  of  the  cily  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Western  world.  The  origin  of  the  city  was  purely 
commercial,  and  the  increase  of  commerce  has  impelled  and  sustained  its  pros- 
perity. The  date  otthe  discovery  of  the  Hudson  nver  was  long  a  matter  or  di»- 
Dutc,  being  assigned  by  some  to  the  year  1608,  until  it  was  finally  settled  at  Sept. 
3,  1609.  Henry  Hudson  sold  his  title  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and 
they  formed  a  trading  post  in  the  same  year.    The  English  South  Virginia  Com- 

rny  assailed  this  settlement  and  broke  it  up  in  1618.  In  1620,  however,  James 
reinstated  the  Dutch,  and  establishments  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sop- 
plying  with  water  and  provisions  the  vessels  trading  between  Holland  and  Brm- 
zil— a  curious  fact  in  the  navigation  of  those  times.  The  settlement  grew  in  im* 
portance  and  was  erected  into  the  province  of  New  Netherlands  in  1629,  and  sa 
continued  until  1664,  when  the  English  took  forcible  possession,  and  Charles  II. 
transferred  it  to  his  brother  the  Dtike  of  York,  from  whom  it  derived  its  preaeat 
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Is  1673  tte  Dnfeh  re-conqnered  it,  but  ceded  it  b^  treatf  again  to  tlie 
Bngliah  in  1764.  In  all  this  time  the  place  was  simplf  a  trading  settlement,  and 
in  so  tar  was  totally  unlike  the  cities  and  towns  ot  New  England,  which  were 
comme&ced  as  asylums  for  those  expelled  by  oppression  from  home.  The  popo- 
ladon  at  the  time  of  the  cession  was  3,430,  343  dwellinff-houses,  and  owned  about 
twenty  vessels,  with  some  ten  or  twelve  trading  ships  that  belonged  to  the  mother 
eoontry.  In  1750  the  population  reached  33,000 ;  trade  had  considerably  increased, 
and  exports  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  produce  had  become  important; 
60,000  Dbla.  flour,  with  other  farm  produce  in  considerable  quantities,  were  sent 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  1755,  some  15,000  hhds.  flaxseed  were  sent  to  Ireland. 
The  inland  presented  no  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  continued  purely  commerciaL  In  1800  the  population  of  the  city 
had  grown  to  60,489,  and  the  resources  of  the  city,  which  had  begun  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  general  market  for  the  whole  country,  were  brou|cht  into  full 
operation  by  the  active  demand  for  produce  that  grew  out  of  the  contmued  war  of 
ourope. 

The  war  of  1812  seriously  afiected  the  prospects  of  the  city,  and  materially 
checked  its  growth.  Its  recovery  aflerward  was  slow,  until  the  construction  or 
the  EIrie  Canal  in  1827,  since  when  the  progress  has  been  rapid,  as  seen  in  the 
following  table  of  population,  trade  and  capital  of  moneyed  institutions  of  the  ci^, 
taken  froioi  official  sources : 

POPUUATIOK,  TBAOB,   AND  MONEYED  CAPITAL  OP  NEW  YORK. 

1887.  1847.      •   «      Incwaae.   •  Decnaae. 

Population 171,220....      392,000....     220,880... 

Imports 37,783,147....  70,269,792....  32,480,645... 

Duties  received 11,178,139....  17,300,697...  6,122,558... 

Exports 23,309,362....  37,493,483....  15, 184, 121... 

Registered  tonnage 128,702....     260,896....      132,194... 

Licensed  tonnage 132,443....      311,626....      179,183... 

Banks 16,100,000.... 24.01 1,760....  7,911,760.... 

Insurance  companies 17,450,000 ....  15,886,700 1,563,300 

Other  corporations 4, 800,392....  18,465,820....  13,665,428... 

Tal.  arrivals  at  Hudson  river  4,180,000 . . .  .51,105,256 . . .  .46  925,256 . . . 

About  the  year  1827  a  great  and  wild  speculation  in  Insurance  Companies  had 
takenplace,  which  resulted  in  an  explosion,  implicating  Jacob  Barker  and  the 
late  Henry  Eckford,  who  were  persecuted  out  of  the  city  by  men  that  afterward 
became  conspicuous  in  the  paper  bubbles  of  1836-37.  The  insurance  capital  at 
1847  is  the^eture  less,  but  there  arc  17  outstanding  charten>  of  capital  $6,000,000, 
not  included  in  the  return  of  1847.  The  iinports  of  1846  were  not  large,  but  are 
nearly  double  those  of  20  years  previous.  The  exports  hare  increased  75  per  cent 
The  registered  tonnage  represents  the  vessels  engaged  in  loreign  trade,  and  the 
licensed  those  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  latter  has  increased  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree it  appears.  The  value  of  produce  coming  down  the  Hudson  has  swollen  the 
coasting  tonnage  and  supplied  the  market  for  exports — as  has  also  the  increase 
of  the  cotton  trade,  which  has  been  important  When  the  Erie  Canal  was  built — 
it  being  before  the  era  of  railroads— a  project  was  entertained  of  cutting  another 
through  Massachusetts,  that  Boston  might  derive  the  benefit  of  the  western  tra<le; 
and  doubtless  that  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  ereat  natural  difficalties  in 
the  way.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Western  railroad  has  realized  that  pro- 
Jeot  by  a  different  means.  New  York  will  not,  however,  if  proper  enterprise  is 
pisplayed,  be  seriously  injured  by  any  competition,  but  must  continue  to  grow 
until  the  island  at  least  is  settled.  From  the  space  now  occupied  bv  the  present 
number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  island  will  hold  1,300,'000,  and  will 
Heach  that  number  in  1877,  besides  the  great  spread  of  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  &c 
The  progress  of  railroads  and  the  incessant  means  of  internal  communication, 
iim«itaneouslj  with  enhanced  liberality  in  relation  to  commerce  evinced  by  ail 
European  nations,  must  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  only  means  of  the  city's  pros- 
perity, viz. :  commerce.  As  we  have  seen  from  its  earliest  settlement,  it  has  de- 
pended solely  upon  trade,  and  its  future  growth  depends  upon  the  spread  of  its 
commerce.  If  chat  continues  what  it  has  been,  within  30  years  all  the  real  estate 
en  Manhattan  Island  will  be  covered  with  dwellings,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
double  in  value. 

There  is  no  reason  why  New  York  should  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  London, 
which  has  progressed  as  follows: 
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1831 1,476,949 

18*1 1,873,€76 


1801 864,898 

1817.. 1,009,548 

1821 1,225,338 

The  city  of  Londcm  Is  situated  45  miles  fh>m  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fertile  counties  in  England.  She  has  attained  the  vast  jx^ulation  by  her  com- 
aierce  and  great  enterprise,  notwithstanding  her  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  when 
ite  compare  the  advantages  ot'  New  York  and  reflect  that  London  has  added 
933,676  to  her  population  in  30  years,  there  remains  no  doubt  but  that  New  York 
will  do  likewise.  A  great  element  in  the  increase  of  New  York  commerce  is  the 
enhancement  of  her  cash  capital.  The  last  ten  years  of  large  exports  of  produce 
kas  added  wonderfully  to  her  means  in  that  respect.* 

4. THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON.f 

In  1638,  eight  years  after  its  settlement,  Boston  was  said  to  be  rather  a  village 
than  a  town,  consisting  of  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses.  In  1675  the 
population  was  4,000 ;  1690,  7,000 ;  1704, 6,750 :  1720, 1 1,000 ;  1735, 16,000.  Slaves 
m  1754,  989,  or  one-sixteenth  of  population.  In  176i5  the  inhabitants  were  15,520; 
1776,  2,719  whites,  the  rest  having  dispersed  on  account  of  the  revolution :  17B9, 
17,880;  1790,  18,038;  1800,  24,937;  1810,  33,787;  1820,  43.296;  1830,61.392; 
UB40, 85,000;  1845, 114,366.  The  annual  average  increase  shown  by  the  first  six 
■ational  censuses  was  3.82,  3.54, 2.81,  4.17,  3.84:  but  the  census  of  1845  shows  an 
increase  of  7  pec  cent,  per  annum,  during  the  last  five  years. 

There  are  in  operation  700  miles  of  railway  radiating  from  Boston,  having  a 
capital  of  $22,202,700,  and  having  cost  $26,712,123  57. 

RAILROAD  BUSINESS  DONS   IN  1845. 
Kuom.  Mik«  tmTel«d.  Ineome.  ExpenditwM.         Dir. 

Bastem 218,583...  $350,149  55....  $116,840  00....  8 

Maine 194,946....  287063  10....  154.099  95....  7 

Lowell 175,537....  366,067  67....  179,042  13....  8 

Nashua  (branch) 43.065,...  112680  89....  48,009  94....  15 

Fitchburg : 167,816....  203,996  36....  78,333  76....  8 

Charlesiown  (branch) 14,800....  26  814  04....  16,276  77... 

Worcester 253,706....  487,455  53....  249,729  60....  8 

Horwich  (branch) 173,230....  204,308  45....  134,229  03....  3 

Western       •«        530,201....  813,480  15....  370,62125... 

Connecticut  River  (branch) ..; .  15,268....  13,521  06....  8,001  26... 

Hartford  (branch) 14,559 

Berkshire     "        29,359 ....         

West  Stockbridge  (branch)  ....     4,410 ... .  2,311  20 ... .  447  52 ....  4 

Providence 175,203....  350,628  97....  197,827  11....  7 

Stoughton  (branch) 4,232....  7,810  00....  2.904  76....  4 

Taunton          "       27,988....  116,536  99....  100,889  95....  8 

WewBedford    "       48,040....  78,21112....  29,353  76....  7 

Old  Colony 2.550....  ....        ....  .... 

Middleborough  (branch) 17,800 ....  15,796  72 ... .  8,205  83 . . 

Total 2,111,293...  $3,426,831  80... $1,694,812  52 

,                                                    PUBLICATIONS  IN  BOSTON. 
daMofPubUcatioos.                             Na  of  Publications.     Square  InchM.  Vahie. 

Daily  subscription 5,075,320 ....  4,786,029,240 ... .  $lOii,076 

Daily  penny 11, 408 000.... 7,018,617,000....  110400 

Scmi-weekly 1,462,448....  1.442,010,336,...  58.748 

Weekly 11, 610,040....  8,738,546,856....  334,895 

Semi-monthly 458,400....    216,314,400....  31.700 

Monthly 2,583,600....  1,522,477,200,...  127,190 

Bi-monthly  and  auarterly 37,200....    143  076,800....  24,500 

Annual 255,500....    265,045,300....  3l,56ft 

Total 32,890,508... 24,132,117,132....  $825,074 

^  True  Sun,  August  4,  1847. — The  reader  will  find  various  statistics  of  the  commeroe 
of  New  York  in  our  back  volumes — a  subject  we  shall  occasionally  resume. 
t  For  these  statistics  we  are  indebted  to  that  noble  work,  the  "Census  of  Boston," 

£t  up  by  public  authority,  by  Lemuel  Shattuclc,  Esq.,  and  published  last  year.    It 
ould  be  imitated  by  every  State  in  the  Union.    Such  a  monument  would  be  worthy 
of  our  country. 
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^^^B  1813 

...d0,li69i67. 

7,865.713 

.3.491,019  Bi 

^^^^1844 

:.:aa:ui^. 

8,991,796 

.6934,945  14 

^^■■^  1845 

.. .81,591,87?. 

9,370,851 

-5,349,631  90 

WEILTB    OI-    WXTOM. 

Tfflf....»SSb 

Ptmiml  Eiuu. 

Taui  ViluUioB.         ToOm. 

Tu             TkinllM 

..  8,194.700.. 

15095.700...  4543. 

.,  e3,4iM75     .- 

1810....  10,177,200 

..  8,973,309.. 

18450.500...  7,764. 

--l«,49673....39 

18U....ie,»7,000. 

..13^59  400 

30416,400....  6,636. 

.131,33000. ...40 

1816...  I8.a6& 600. 

..14,617100 

39913900,...  6,457 

-.157,791  00  .-.45 

1816... .91.069800. 

..lS,Mfl,0O0-. 

36.507,800....  7,755. 

-.157,663  70..  ,-40 

jei7....SI.M3,G0O. 

..16,173  400. 

38,0!7,00l>....  7.497- 

-163,313  50  .--40 

1818. ...93.381  800. 

..16  8TO,400,. 

39,901300,...  7,699. 

.173593  04  ...41 

I819,...a9':95,800 

..lfi,5834IKI.. 

39,379300....  8,030 

..169,859  to..    .40 

IHBO... .31.687,000, 

..16S03,200.- 

38,9rt9a00....  7,810- 

..165,398  30  ...40 

l8ai..-.aS,I3S,«M- 

..19.fi71,60a 

40,793,600,...  6,646- 

-.174,968  33. ...391 

lBai....233M400 

..lfi,77S,800.. 

42,140.200....  8,880.. 

.167,583  37... 36t 

«|....aS.367,O0O- 

..19.53fl.800,. 

41,896,800,...  9,9S6,. 

-172,423  60     -  35 

|Li^K....XT.3O38O0. 

..23,540.000., 

19,843300. ..10,907,. 

.999.181  65....19I 

^K-... 30,993,000. 

..3l,4rfl,G00. 

54.413,600....1l.66a.. 

.301,039  10.   .lOi 

WiP.:-  M.-3O3,O0Q 

.,25.-M6,a0i. 

59,449  300.. ..13.603.. 

-896,975  SO. --.35 

'TaB....3S.0CI4(K) 

.,39,797,000.. 

66.85881)0.. -13,443.. 

.3(8,946  10...  35 

MSB.. ..36,908,000, 

..35,615,300.. 

61AS.S00.... 13,536-. 

-335,115  77--. .351 

t8»....3e^e3fiO0. 

..3J,IM,aO0.. 

61,068000. ..13,495 

.361161   10  -.394 

^ 

^^^ 

^  .^ 

J^ 
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iSo . . . . 36l96oIoob. .  .!S^^"m*.  .^,^6!w»*. . . .  ^fi9S. . .  .^967  S?',?^! 
1831.... 37,675,000.... 33,023;S00...  60,698,300.... I3,6l8..  ..960,184  89....39| 
1832.... 39, 145,200.... 28,369,:d00...  67,5 14,400....  14, 184..  ..996^085  84... .41 
1833.... 40,966 400.... 29,510,800...  70,477,200....  14,899.... 391,876  60....43| 
1834.... 43,140 600.... 31 ,665,200...  74,805,800....  15,1 37..  ..374,999  76. ...47 
1835.... 47,552 800.... 31,749,800...  79,309,600....  16, 188..  ..408^899  61.... 461 
1836.... 53.373,000.... 34,895,000...  88^245,000..  ..16,719..  ..444,656  65....47I 
1837.... 56,31 1.600.... 33,272,200...  89,583,800....  17,182.... 473,693  00. ...50 
1838.... 57,372,400.... 32,859,200...  90,231  600....  15,61 5.... 465,557  34. ...49 
1839.... 58,577,800.... 33,348,600...  91 ,826,400....  16^561..  ..543,660  66.... 56i 
1840.... 60,424,200.... 34,157.400...  94,581,600. •  ..17,686..  ..546,742  80.. ..55 
1841.... 61, 963,000.... 36,043,600...  98,006,600....  18,915..  ..616,419  10. ...60 
1842.... 65,499,900.... 41, 223,800...  105,'W3,700....  19.636.... 637,779  09. ...57 
1843.... 67,673,400.... 42.372,600...  110,056,000.... 20,063.... 719^379  70. ...68 
1844.... 72.048,000.... 46,402.300...  118,450,300.... 23,339.... 744,910  30. ...60 
1845.... 81,991,400. ...53,957,300...  135,948,700.... 94,287.. ..811,338  09... .57 

5. UkFAYBTTE,   LOUISIANA. 

It  will  be  obseived,  that  this  thriving  town  has  grown  up  immediateij  without  A* 
corporate  Hmits  of  New  Orieans,  and  evinces  great  prosperity.  In  sixteen  months^  as 
was  found  by  the  census  the  other  day,  an  inoease  of  2,224  has  been  added  to  a  popula- 
tion of  7,008.    The  Delta  remarks : 

"There  is  another  remarltable  fiict  in  these  returns,  which^  in  the  Sovith,  wiO  ghre  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  composiiion  of  the  population  of  Lafiiyette— that  is^  the  smal 
proportion  of  the  slave  to  the  free  population.  The  whole  number  of  slaves  is  about 
one-eiehth  that  of  the  whites.  This  is  owing  to  the&ct  that  La&yette  has  been  chisAr 
•ettledby  a  laboring  population,  mostly  Gtorman  and  Irish  emigrants,  who  Utenllv  ful- 
fil the  scriptural  command  of  eating  tfaieir  bread  in  the  sweat  otthefar  brow.  But  this  la 
not  the  only  class  which  is  pouring  Into  this  rapidly  advancing  city.  The  rear  of  La- 
fityette  is  most  beautifully  situateafor  dweliinff-housea.  The  ground  is  high  and  dry^ 
apd  vegetation  flourishes  on  it  with  amazing  mxurianoe.  Here  are  collectea  many  or 
our  wealthy  citizens,  who  have  built  handsome  villas,  with  sardens  and  hras  yards,  and 
who  seem  to  us  crowded  denizens  of  New  Orleans  emer^png  from  our  Uhw^  narrow, 
damp  yards,  to  be  perfect  princes  of  luck  and  happiness.  Hone  they  have  eibow-roonn 
--fine  green  plats,  n>r  the  uttle  ones  to  scamper  and  roll  upon — trees,  to  shade  and  en- 
liven the  scene— gardens,  redolent  of  celery  and  real,  sure-enough  cabbage— and  large 
oommodious  one  story  houses,  full  of  windows  on  all  sides,  and  without  tnoee  henril&y 
knee-craddng  stairs^  up  which  the  city  people  are  compeUad  to 

'  Wend  their  winding  wav 
Too  of^  in  the  sultry  day.' " 

6. BESOURCKS    OF   TEXAS. 

The  sleeplessness  of  our  soverimient  at  this  time  upon  every  subject  that  ctB  coDoem 
the  national  progress  must  be  manifest  even  to  those  who  deny  it  aB  wisdom.  .  The  la- 
bore  of  Mr.  Wauer  and  Mr.  Burke  have  been  part  poMu.  The  latter  eentlBman  has 
lately  issued  a  circular  to  the  citizens  of  Texas,  through  the  collector,  calung  for  full  in- 
fi>rmation  upon  many  important  points,  which  we  have  long  been  seeking  fit>m  the 
same  sources  ourselvm : 

"  For  instance,  the  quantity  of  cultivated,  as  copipared  with  the  uncultivated,  land  of 
each  county,  is  desired,  and  this,  it  is  presumed,  is  known  to  the  assessor ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  important  products.  The  products  enumerated  oosoemii^ 
which  the  information  is  wanted,  are  as  foUows : 

Cotton,  Tobacco,  Bailey,  Indian  Com, 

Rice,  Hemp  and  Flax,        Rye  and  Oats,     '    Potatoes^ 

Sugar,  Wheat,  Buckiriieat,  Hay. 

Boot  Crep*— as  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  dbc.,  average  crop  per  acre. 

Pod  FruUa — as  peas,  beans,  Ac.,  average  per  acre. 

Orthard  Fruit9—9M  apples,  pears,  peaches,  ligs^  Ac—prodnctivenesi  whstattentisa 
is  paid  to  them. 

Small  F'miU—M  strawberries,  grapes,  Ac. 

Stock  Aowin^r— amount  of  advance  or  decline— inchiding  horses,  cattle,  bogs^  shes^— 
price  of  beefj  do.  of  pork,  do.  of  mutton,  do.  of  skins^  do.  of  wool— svenca  weight  of 
fleece,  and  number  of  fleeces  per  year. 

Poultry  and  £^«— fiieOity  of  production,  price,  Ae. 

Beet  cmd  Ifoney— &cility  of  production,  price,  dbc. 

IFoi^tf^  Labor— agricultural  and  mechuiicaL 

Cost  of  tiansportatfon  to  market. 


LOVlfllAltjL. 
7^— VHB  WATBB1KII-PLACB8  Off  LOVISIAMA. 

We  eondepie,  from  the  hnmorons  contribations  of  oar  friends  of  the  Delta,  a 
fktUh  of  the  beautiful  summer  retreats  which  are  spread  aloag  the  coasts  of  ue 
Mississippi  axkd  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  immediate  vicinities  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile.  It  will  be  seen,  that  for  some  of  the  good  things  of  life  we  South- 
erners in  "  sultr^climes  "  are  not  so  bad  off  after  all. 

L  Pass  Chrisltan. — First  to  Pass  Christian,  the  nearest  point  to  New  Orleans, 
iiid  consequently  the  most  accessible  and  desirable  for  those  city  gentlemen  who 
cannot  leare  the  city  for  any  length  of  time.  Here  you  can  get  splendid  accom- 
modations at  the  elegant  house  of  our  friend  Montgomery — successor  to  Ward—* 
here,  too,  yon  hare  a  tolerable  good  bath,  and  good  fish  and  oysters,  though  it  is  a 
long-stretch  of  white  beach  to  the  sea.  There  are  a  good  many  private  residences 
tod  villas  here,  and  many  staid  and  solemn  people,  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
sit  in  their  balconies,  to  smoke  their  Victorias,  nurse  their  appetites,  and  play  out 
in  their  imaginations  numerous  little  fishing  parties.  Boat  excursions,  lovely 
storms,  snow-capped  billows,  boats  capsized,  bold  swimming,  sharks  pursuing; 
and — ^but  the  tragic  sequel  drives  the  imagination  off  into  other  spheres,  and  the 
approaching  season,  with  all  its  uncertainties — its  cotton,  sugar  and  breadstuff 
operations — the  next  steamer's  news — the  crops,  the  cotton-worm,  potato  rot,  &c., 
compose  the  staple  of  our  citv  denizen's  reflections,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  ocean 
from  his  villa's  balcony  and  views  the  broad  sea,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  trade  and  commerce. 

IL  Missimppi  City. — Next  we  approach  that  great  invisible  town,  destined  to 
eclipse  our  own  Crescent  City,  the  only  apparent  remains  of  which  are  the  almost 
endless  pier  and  tottering  wharf.  But  we  are  told,  for  we  have  never  trusted  our 
precious  bodies  on  that  pier,  which  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  the  Mississippi 
speculators  erected,  to  receive  the  vast  produce  which  was  so  confidently  expected 
to  be  landed  here  for  reshipment  to  Europe — we  have  never  essayed  the  long 
I'oumev  along  that  pier,  but  we  understand  that  when  you  have  once  reached  the 
land,  tnere  are  many  pleasant  little  houses  nestled  in  the  live  oaks,  where  you 
may  pass  a  few  weeks  very  delightfully. 

III.  BiloxL — Biloxi  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the  sea-side  resorts.    Its  regular 
'  population  must  be  five  or  six  hundred,  and  its  visiting  population  consideraUy 

more  than  double  that  number.  Biloxi  has  many  advantages.  The  town  is  right 
00  the  sea ;  there  is  no  long  white  beach  to  traverse  before  you  can  readi  the  sea; 
and  the  soil  is  good,  producing  vegetables,  and  a  fine  growth  of  trees.  Here  you 
can  always  get  a  fine  supply  of  fish  and  oysters,  and  an  abundance  of  firuit  and 
all  other  vegetables.    There  are  a  half  dozen  excellent  houses  in  Biloxi. 

IV.  Bay  of  St.  Louis. — This  is  a  beautiful  place,  where  the  land  is  high  and 
well  timbered,  the  country  around  well  cultivated,  with  fine  roads,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  all  the  conveniences  and  pleasures,  both  of  the  sea-side  and  back-country. 
It  is  generally  resorted  to  by  families,  and  such  families  too !  To  our  ancient  or 
Creole  population,  this  has  ever  been  an  attractive  and  popular  resort. 

V.  Pascagoula. — The  place  is  appropriately  called  by  such  a  soil  and  beautiful 
name.  Pascagoula  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  places  on  the  GulL 
with  reference  to  enjoyments.  The  bathing  is  better  than  at  any  other  place,  and 
the  fish,  oysters  and  crabs  are  more  abundant.  There  is  no  lack  of  timber,  the 
live  oak  and  other  trees  being  thickly  strewn  along  the  coast,  and  the  situation  of 
the  place  ia  very  fine.  The  company  at  Pascagoula  is  a  pleasant  combination, 
in  about  equal  numbers,  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

8. AVOYELLES,  LA. 

The  product  of  this  parish  the  present  year  will  be  1,500  hhds.  sugar,  from  a 
cultivation  of  3,000  acres  cane.  A  writer  from  this  section  remarks :  "  As  for 
commercial  advantages,  no  portion  of  our  great  republic  is  superior  to  Avoyelles. 
Daring  a  greater  portion  of  the  year  no  planter  is  compelled  to  haul  his  crop  more 
than  ten  miles.  Running  through  the  whole  length  of  its  north  portion  is  Red 
rivec,  through  the  central  part  is  Bayou  des  Glaises,  navigable  for  70  miles  by 
steam.  Bayou  Rouge,  starting  from  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  and  flowing 
southward  into  the  Atchafalaya,  affords  steam  navigation ;  while  on  the  south  we 
are  blessed  with  the  same  advantage  from  the  Bayou  Bceuff,  and  on  the  east  we 
have  the  Atchafalaya.  These  streams  not  only  afford  good  navigation,  but  the 
richest  bodies  of  plantine^  Innds.  A  grent  pi>rrion  of  the^^^c  iand^  remained  as  their 
Creator  had  leA  them,  till  tt^n  years  n^'o.    The  cane  is  as  fine  ah  ao}'thir.g  in  the 
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State,  and  from  e zperiments  made  last  year,  we  bare  every  assurance  that  oar 
]ilanters  must  prove  eminently  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane." 

9. DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY  IN    INTERNAL  IMPROVBMENTf 

SINCE    1790. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  appropriations  that  have  been  made  by  Con- 
gress to  internal  improvements,  speci^ing  the  amount  to  each  State : 


Maine $276,575 

New  Hampshire 10,000 

Vermont 101,000 

Massachusetts b'26  148 

Rhode  Island 32000 

Connocticut 100  407 

New  York 2,632,115 

New  Jersey 28  963 

Pennsylvania 207,981 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware . .      38  413 

Delaware 1 .038,356 

Mar>'land 55,000 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 

Vin?iuia 1,901228 

Virginia 25,000 

North  Carolina 370,377 

Georgia 243,043 

Alabama 204,998 


Brought  forward 7,351 ,304 

Florida '287713 

Mississippi 46,500 

Louisiana 717,200 

Arkansas 486,065 

Tennessee 11,920 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 155,000 

Missouri 75000 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 100,000 

Illinois 993,601 

Indiana 1.270,734 

Ohio 2,617,662 

Michigan 645,724 

Iowa 75,000 

Wisconsin 167,500 

States  through  which  the  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas  rivers  run 1,696,000 


Total $17,199,223 


Carried  forward ....  $7,851 ,304 

10. — STATE  DEBTS  1847. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  useful  for  reference  : 

StatM.  AbMlute  Debt.      Continfent  Debt.        Total  Debt.        fSSSieSeSL 

Maine $1,274,285 $1,274,385 $76,457 

New  Hampshire none none 

Vermont 279,950 279950....      16,798 

Massachusetts 1,039,215...  $5,049,556....  6,088.771....     59,336 

Rhodelsland 152,719 152,719....       9,163 

Connecticut none none 

New  York 25,575,570....  1,71 3,000.... 27,588,570....  1,391,993 

New  Jersey none. 

Pennsylvania 40,986,393. . 

Delaware none. 

Maryland 11,986,785.. 

Virginia 7,384,794.. 

North  Carolina none. 


none. 
40,986,393. . .  .2,048,320 

1, 376,891  •. . .  13,363,676. . . .  655.421 
1,476,295....  8,861,089....  641,746 

•  •••  ••••  UwiJC*  ••••  •••• 


South  Carolina 3.214502...  2,000,000....  5,231.562....  170,798 

Qeurcia 1.T277(10 1,727,760....  109,296 

piorida 3900,900....     950,000....  4,850,000....  294,000 

Alabama 9.207,556....  4.438  522 ....  13,646,078 ... .  557,746 

lilnissippi 2,270,707....  5000,000....  7271707....  128,000 

Louisiana 1.380  566....  14.857,565...  16,238,131....  78.914 

Arkansas  2.676,000....   1,044,570....  3720,570....  160259 

^iJnessec 3,254,416 3,254.416....  473340 

oJJ^  ;;;. 19,251,180.... 

lUteois "5S'2S    *• 

llteoort 684,997 


4.409,856....    258,354 

19  251  870....  1,140,707 

4,394.510....    266,000 

1,390,000.. ..16,362080....    607,772 
14,533,969....    712.533 

•  •..        ....        0O4  •Rl  I  .  .  .  .         /w.  ISMJ 


Tsns, 


4,856,601....  5,092,406....  9,949,047....    300,000 


ToUl $179,634,022....  44,3«8,805...  224,023,827....  9,930,062 

*  Amuiof  taitMtd«eDec.l,1845. 

t  liItMifft  fflttn^BQ  ■nsaia  of  interest  up  to  Jaii.  1, 1846,  and  $1,204,760  of  domea- 
tfs  <tfi.  fcr  wffli  triawty  noMi  bearing  interest  urc  now  outstanding. 


OOUBROIU^r  jrVRISSRlWBNCK. 

Hie  total  smoirat  of  the  debts  of  the  State*,  in  1848,  was  •198,118,136.  80 
diat  tbejr  have  increased  since  that  period  almost  886,00^000;  bat  that,  to  be 
iue,  inclades  a  debt  of  about  ten  millions  at  the  tiharge  of  Texas,  which  was  nol 
tattea  into  account  in  the  preTioui  estimate.  It  also  includes  for  arrears  of  inier- 
ett  about  Jbor  millions. 


GOHEBGIAI  JUBISBUIDBHCE. 

FRITATE    PROPBRTT   TAKEN    FOR    PUBLIC    USES. IHPORTAB^T  RAIL* 

ROAD   DECISION. 

Tbb  manuscript  records  of  this  case  were  politely  furnished  us  bjr  W.  C.  Smedes, 
Biq.,  one  of  the  Mississippi  Reporters,  under  the  request  of  one  of  the  Judges. 
It  settles  an  interesting  question  in  our  jurisprudence  with  great  ability,  and  is 
desarving  of  general  attention  and  study.    We  commend  it  to  our  readers : 

ELioH  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I 

January  Term,  1847.         | 

Patrick  DonaAer  vs.  The  StaU  of  MississippL 

TB£R£  is  a  necessary  EXCEPTION  IN  THE  f ITLE  TO  ALL  PROPERTY — THAT  IF  IT  BB 
WANTED  FOR   PITBLIC   USE,  IT  MAY  BE  TAKEN   FOR   SUCH  PURPOSE — PROVIDED  TBAT 
'  nr  ALL  CASES  JUST  COMPENSATION  BB  MADE  TO  THE  OWNER. 

The  Statute  incorporating  the  Jackson  and  Braodcn  Railroad  and  Bridge  Com- 
pany, passed  the  5th  day  of  Februaiy,  1846,  gives  power  to  the  company  10  extend 
Oieir  railroad,  so  as  to  intersect  or  unite  with  any  other  railroad,  terminating  in 
eTpassing  through  the  city  of  Jackson,  provided  the  road  be  so  constructed  as  not 
ki  interfere  with  the  passage  of  any  public  street  of  said  city;  the  statute  of  1833 
(H.  Sl  U.  GO)  reserves  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  entire  two 
■actions  of  land,  designated  by  the  commissioners  to  locate  the  seat  of  government 
(the  city  of  Jackson),  except  the  streets^  and  the  lots  which  may  be  sold  firom  time 
to  time—A^  that  the  statute  of  1823,  jests  the  title  to  the  streets  in  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  and  deprives  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  dispose  of  them,  except  so 
ftr  as  the  /ui  pudltcum^  or  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  may  authorize  it.  The 
li^t  to  the  streets,  therefore,  being  in  the  corporation  of  Jackson,  they  cannot  be 
subjected  to  the  use  of  the  railroad,  without  the  consent  and  contract  of  the  city, 
or  without  the  assessment  and  payment  of  damages  according  to  law. 

Whether  the  owners  of  lots  adjacent  to  the  track  of  the  railroad,  would  have 
any  right  to  compensation  for  damages — Gtuerel 

The  corporation  of  the  city,  no  doubt,  has  the  power  for  the  protection  of  ita 
dtizens  and  their  property,  to  regulate  the  mode  of  propelling  the  cars  within  ita 
limits — to  say  whether  steam  or  horse  power  shall  be  employed,  and  to  prescribe 
the  rate  at  which  they  may  move. 

D.  was  indicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hinds  county,  for  a  nuisance  in  obstrucU 
ing  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Jackson ;  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  been  grading 
aad  hauling^  dirt  in  the  streets  of  Jackson,  under  the  direction  and  authorinr  of  the 
Jackson  and  Brandon  Railroad  and  Bridge  Company,  in  preparing  to  lay  the  rails 
of  the  road;  the  defense  set  up  was,  that  the  act  of  1836,  incorporating  the  com- 
pany, gave  them  the  right  to  run  their  railroad  through  the  streets  of  Jackson ; 
and  the  defendant  being  in  their  employ,  and  doing  only  such  grading  and  hauling 
as  were  necessary  to  make  the  road,  was  not  guilty,  as  chargcw  in  thft  indictment: 
Ud,  that  the  act  of  1883  (H.  dt  H.  60)  vested  in  the  city  of  Jackson  the  title  to 
the  streets  within  its  limits — and  deprived  the  legislature  of  Uie  power  to  dispose 
of,  except  lor  public  use,  and  then  only  upon  just  compensation— tnat  the  company 
had  no  right  to  run  their  road  througn  the  streets  of  the  city,  without  the  consent 
and  contract  of  the  corporation,  or  without  the  assessment  and  oayment  of  dama^ 
gtM  according  to  law,  and  the  defense  set  up,  cannot,  therefore,  be  sustained. 

Eoor  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hinds  County, 

Hon.  Qeorob  Coalter,  Judge. 
This  was  an  indictment  preferred  by  the  grand  jury  of  Hinds  eounty  a^aintt 
FlUrick  Donaher,  for  a  nuisance— in  digging  and  subverting  large  quantiliea  of 
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dirt  in  the  streets  of  Jackson,  and  thereby  obstructing  the  same.  The  defendant 
pleaded  not  guilty.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  coart  on  the  following  agreed 
•late  of  facts,  to  wit : — "  In  1836,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  passed 
an  act  incorporating  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Jackson  and  Brandon 
Railroad  and  Bridge  Comjpany,  which  is  herewith  referred  to  and  made  part  of 
this  agreed  case."  Then  rollows  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  also  the  acts  incor- 
porating the  "Mississippi  and  Alabama  Railroad  Company,"  the  '* Southern 
{lailroad  Company,"  and  the  act  to  revive  the  ''Jackson  and  Brandon  Railroad 
ahd  Bridge  Company."  The  eleventh  section  of  the  first  recited  act  is  in  these 
words,  viz. :  "  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  company  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  said  road,  and  of  constructing  branches  in  any  direction  what- 
soever, that  they  may  intersect  or  unite  with  anv  other  railroad,  terminating  in 
or  passing  throagh  the  town  of  Jackson,  provided  the  said  railroad  be  so  constructed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  oi  any  pablic  street  of  said  town — and  so 
much  of  the  land  donated  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  20th  of 
February,  1819,  for  the  seat  of  government,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  said  railroad,  and  as  may  be  selected  by  the  commissioners  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  which  yet  remains  unsold,  is  hereby  donated  to 
said  company  during  the  continuance  of  this  charter;  provided  that  not  more  than 
one  acre  shall  be  so  donated  for  the  erection  of  warehouses,  or  a  place  of  depot, 
and  that  said  acre  of  said  land  shall  be  located  only  within  two  himdied  yards  of 
the  place  where  said  road  shall  pass  the  Pearl  river."  The  agreement  tnen  pro- 
ceeds thus :  '<  it  is  farther  agreed  that  all  the  foregoing  acts,  or  any  parts  thereof, 
or  any  other  act  in  relation  to  said  railroad,  whether  mentioned  in  this  agreed 
case  or  not,  may  be  read  as  a  part  of  this  aj^reed  case  from  the  pamphlet  acts  as 
printed  by  the  State  printers.  By  virtue  of  these  various  acts,  the  said  railroad 
company  claim  the  right  to  extend  the  railroad  from  the  termination  of  the  Vicks- 
burg •and  Jackson  railroad  through  the  city  of  Jackson  to  Brandon,  and  throagh 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  to  connect  with  the  Charleston  raibroad.  It  is  further 
agreed,  that  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Jackson  now  stands,  at  and  before  the 
layin?  off  of  said  city  of  Jackson,  belonged  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.    By  the 

act  of the  city  of  Jackson  was  laid  off  by  commissioners  appomted  by  the 

State,  into  lots,  with  public  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  squares,  Ac.  A  plan  of  said 
city  is  herewith  referred  to  and  made  part  of  this  agreed  case.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  all  the  acts  laying  off  the  said  city  of  Jackson,  or  amending  the  same,  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  this  agreed  case^  and  may  be  read  from  the  statute  book. 
It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  various  acts  or  the  legislature  painted,  incorporating  the 
city  of  Jackson,  and  amending  and  modiA'ing  its  charter,  dtc.;  all  ol  which  acts 
are  herewith  referred  to,  and  made  part  of  this  agreed  case  and  may  be  read  from 
the  statute  book.  It  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  lots  in  the  said  city  of  Jackson 
were  sold  by  authority  of  the  State,  according  to  said  plan,  and  are  held  by  indi- 
viduals, it  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  President,  Directors  ai)d  Company  of  the 
Jackson  and  Brandon  Railrosid  and  Bridge  Company,  laid  out  the  railroacl  to  pass 
through  Jackson  to  Brandon  from  the  west  side  of  State  street,  commencing  at  the 
point  where  the  railroad  from  Vicksburg  to  Jackson  has  been  completed  to  the 
piers  on  Pearl  river,  where  the  bridee  is  to  be  built,  which  route  as  laid  off  passes 
across  State  street  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  to  and  across  South  street;  thenoe 
through  part  of  an  acre  lot  No.  1  South,  into  and  down  Commerce  street  to  the  lot 
on  which  the  saw-mill  is  situated,  whence  said  route  passes  through  individual 
property — the  right  of  way  has  been  secured  by  the  company.  It  is  larther  agreed, 
that  Commerce  and  State  streets  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  South  street 
eighty  feet  wide,  through  which  streets  alone  the  track  will  run.  The  track  of 
the  road  will  be  twelve  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  the  rails  will  be  five  feet 
apart — the  track  when  completed  may  be  used  by  either  horse  or  steam  cars.  The 
line  of  road  on  Commerce  street,  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
about  120  to  125  feet  on  State  street,  and  about  100  feet  on  South  street.  It  it 
farther  agreed,  that  the  defendant  was  and  is  employed  by  said  railroad  company 
to  grade  the  line  of  road  through  the  city  of  Jackson,  in  pursuance  of  which  con* 
tract  he  is  digging  and  grading  on  said  streets  in  said  city  of  Jacknon,  over  which 
said  line  of  road,  as  laid  off  by  said  company,  is  to  run.  It  is  agreed  that  the  acts 
of  the  said  defendant  in  digging  and  grading  said  streets,  constitute  a  nuisance  in 
Uw,  if  said  company  have  no  power  to  run  their  railroad  through  and  over  the 
said  streets  in  said  city ;  but  if  said  company  has  such  power,  then  it  is  agreed 
that  said  acts  are  necessary  to  make  said  road  through  said  streets,  and  £>  not 
construct  a  nuisance.    It  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  lou  in  said  city  of  Jackson, 
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■ttualed  on  said  streets,  were  sold  by  the  State  to  individuals,  some  of  which  have 
been  built  on  and  improved;  the  said  individual  purchasers,  purchased  with 
reference  to  the  plan  ot  said  city,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  streets, 
Ac.,  in  accordance  with  said  plan.  In  running  said  road  through  the  streets,  the 
value  of  public  and  private  property  will  be  lessened  to  some  extent — that  is,  to 
•och  extent  as  railroad  cars,  propelled  by  either  steam  or  horse  power,  passing 
tluough  a  street,  necessarily  impair  its  use.  It  is  farther  agre^  that  said  streets 
have  not  been  condemned,  or  damages  assessed  against  said  company  for  the  right 
of  way  through  them.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Jackson  never  agreed  to,  but  resisted  the  right  and  power  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  use  the  streets  of  the  city  for  the  railroad.  It  is  farther  agreed,  that  if 
upon  the  foregoing  facts  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  said  company  had 
the  power  and  right  to  run  said  railroad  through  said  streets  of  Jackson,  then  and 
in  that  case,  judgment  shall  be  entered  up  for  the  defendant.  But  if  the  court  is 
of  opinion  that  said  company  had  no  such  right,  then  judgment  is  to  be  rendered 
for  the  State."  The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  railroad  company  had  no 
right  to  use  the  streets  of  the  city  ot  Jackson  in  the  manner  claimed  by  them,  and 
therefore  rendered  judgment  against  the  defendant.  To  revise  \krhich,  he  has 
brought  the  case  to  this  Court  by  writ  oi  Error. 

Georur  S.  YfiROF.R  for  Plaintiff  in  Error. 
William  Yrrger  for  Defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Clayton  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

The  agreed  state  of  facts  contained  in  this  record,  presents  this  as  the  promi- 
nent question  for  investigation :  whether  the  Jackson  and  Brandon  Railroad  and 
Bridge  Company  have  a  right  to  construct  a  railroad  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  JackM)n,  without  an  assessment  and  payment  of  damages  for  such  use  of 
the  streets. 

The  statute  incorporating  this  company,  passed  February  5th,  1836,  gives 
power  to  it,  to  extend  its  railroad,  so  as  to  intersect  or  unite  with  anv  other  rail- 
road, terminating  in  or  passing  through  the  city  of  Jackson,  provided  the  road  be 
so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  anv  public  street  of  said  city. 
There  has  been  various  legislation  on  the  subject  of  this  railroad  since,  but  the 
above  provision  has  l>cen  retained. 

The  statute  of  1823  reserves  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
two  sections  of  land,  desig^nated  by  the  commissioners  to  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, except  ike  streets  and  the  lots  which  may  be  sold  from  time  to  time.---(How 
6l  Hutch.,  60,  sect.  11.— Poin.  Rev.  486.^  This  vests  the  title  to  the  streets  m  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  deprives  tne  legislature  of  the  power  to  dispose  of 
them,  except  so  far  as  the  jm  jnMicum,  or  the  right  of  eminent  domain  may 
authorize  it.  This  right  of  eminent  domain  always  exists,  unless  the  State  has 
absolutely  parted  with  it,  by  grant.  There  is  a  necessary  exception  in  the  title  to 
all  property,  that  if  it  be  wanted  for  public  use,  it  may  be  taken  for  such  purpose. 
But  this  is  always  upon  the  condition  that  just  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the 
owner.  The  principle  has  its  origin  in  the  common  law  (The  King  vs.  Ward, 
31  Com.  Law  Rep.,  96) ;  and  is  enforced  by  our  constitutional  provision,  "  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation." 
This  principle  applies  as  forcibly  to  the  streets  in  this  instance,  as  to  private 
property  in  other  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  Tuckahoe  Canal  Co.  vs.  the  Tuckahoe 
fc  R.  Co.,  1 1  Leigh,  76,  the  court  says—"  It  Is  not  perceived  that  the  property  of 
a  corporation  is  less  liable  to  the  exercise  of  the  jus  jmbHeunif  than  the  property 
of  a  private  individual.  In  both  cases  the  private  right  must  yield  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  public,  and  in  both,  the  public  must  make  compensation  for  the  loss." 
This  was  a  case  of  opposite  franchises  or  easements. 

In  a  case  in  3  Hill  s  N.  Y.  Rep..  570,  the  court  says — **The  claim  set  up  is  an 
easement ;  not  a  right  of  passsgfe  to  the  public,  but  to  the  eompany^  who  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  using  the  track  of  the  road  in  their  own  peculiar  manner. 
The  public  may  travel  with  them  over  the  track,  if  they  choose  to  ride  in  their 
cars ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  company  are  not  the  public,  nor  can  they  be  regarded 
as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  public.  They  are  a  private  companv;  an  ideal 
individual,  and  to  be  treated  as  an  individual"  (Presby.  Soc.  in  Waterloo  cs. 
Auburn  and  Rochester  R.  R.  CoY  That  case  arose  in  an  eflbrt  to  subject  a  public 
highway  to  the  use  of  a  railroad. 

The  i>ro<^rL'ss  of  public  improvement  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce 
may  render  changes  in  roads,  streets,  and  canals  necessary.    An  easement  of  one 
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kind  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  one  of  a  different  chaneter,  of  nofe  enlamd 
utility.  Great  and  acknowledged  public  improvements  lead  to  correspondiDg 
changes  in  the  rights  to  be  aficcted  by  them ;  accompanied,  however,  with  the  just 
condition  of  making  compensation. 

This  case  differs  from  that  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Ck>.  vs.  A]^legate 
et  al.,  8  Dana,  in  two  essential  particulars.  The  corporation  Uiere  gave  its  assent 
to  the  use  of  the  streets  of  Louisville  by  the  railroad — ^3d,  the  owners  of  the  lots 
there  claimed  compensation.  In  this  case  the  corporation  has  not  given  its  assent; 
and  the  owners  of  the  lots  are  not  before  us.  The  right  to  the  streets  in  this' case 
being  in  the  corporation  of  Jackson,  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  use  of  the 
railroad,  without  the  consent  and  contract  of  the  corporation ;  or  wit^ut  the  assess- 
ment and  payment  of  damages  according  to  law. 

At  present,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  owners  of  lots  adjacent 
to  the  track  of  the  railroad,  will  have  no  claim  to  compensation.  They  have  no 
right  of  soil  in  the  streets;  and  the  charter  of  the  railroad  company  restricts  the 
use  to  such  bounds  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  streets.  More- 
over the  salutary  maxim  will  apply  to  the  company,  that  **they  must  so  use  their 
own  rights,  as  not  to  injure  another"  (31  Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep.,  ^7;  Dudle)r*s  So. 
Car.  Rep.,  138) ;  this  point,  however,  need  not  be  decided.  See  6  Peter's  Rep.,  514, 
Barclay  vs.  HowcU. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  corporation  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
propelling  the  cars  within  its  limits,  to  say  whether  steam  or  horse  power  shall 
oe  employed,  and  to  prescribe  the  rate  at  which  they  may  move.  This  results 
from  the  same  principle,  which  authorizes  it  to  control  the  med  of  carriages  and 
of  horsemen ;  tke  principle  of  necessary  protection  to  the  sa&ty  of  its  citizens  and 
their  properly. 

The  defendant  having  failed  in  his  attempted  justification,  the  judgment  Is 
affirmed. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Sharket,  concurred. 
Mr.  Justice  Thacuer,  dissented. 


FOREIGN  COHHERCE. 

l._^0N8UMPTI0N    OF   WINES    AND   SPIRITS   IN    ENOLANP. 

[Prom  a  paper  prepared  by  Alderman  W.  Tkompum,  M.  P.] 

A  return,  showing  the  annual  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits  in  England,  has  been 
procured  by  Mr.  Alderman  W.  Thompson,  M.  P.  It  appears  that  last  year  (1846), 
7,71 1,309  gallons  of  foreign  wine  were  imported,  of  which  6.740,316  gallons  were  retained 
for  home  consumption.  The  quantities  remaining  under  bond  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1847,  amounted  to  9,396,262  gallons.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  relative  quali- 
ties of  different  forcien  wines  which  are  consumed  in  this  country.  The  6,740^316  gallons 
of  wine  retained  for  nome  consumption  last  year  included  36S,8d7  gallons  of  Cape  (thla 
inferior  compound,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  almost  exclusively  bought  up  for  the  purpose 
of  adulterating  other  wines) ;  400,506  gallons  of  French  wines,  of  all  sorts ;  2,669<798 
gallons  of  Portuguese ;  2,602,490  of  Spanish ;  94,580  gallons  of  Madeira ;  64,578  gallons 
of  Rhenish ;  25,312  gallons  of  Canary ;  283  gallons  of  Fayal.  and  508,002  gallons  of  Si- 
cilian and  other  sorts.  It  hence  appears  that  the  only  three  kinds  of  wine  consumed  tu 
any  great  extent  in  England,  consist  of  Port,  Sherry,  and  Marsala  (this  last  is  Sicilian 
wine,  grown  on  the  Bronte  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Nelson),  the  large  consumption  of 
which  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the&ct  that  it  strikingly  resembles  Sherry.  TnesmaB 
demand  for  Madeira  will  excite  some  surprise  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  exquidte  flavor ;  nor  do  the  quantities  of  Rhenish  and  French  wines  appear  so  laife 
as  miflht  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  their  increasing  consumption  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  total  quantity  of  spirits  retained  for  home  consumption  last  year  amounted  to 
4,254,237  gallona,  out  of  6,827.043  gallons  imported,  including  2,362,7&l  gallons  of  Brit- 
ish colonul  rum,  192,331  galionn  of  East  India  rum,  128,478  of  mixed,  108  gtUons  of 
foreign  rum  (in  all,  2,683,701  gallons  of  rum),  1,504,465  gallons  of  brandy,  39,^  aallons 
of  Gkneva,  7,281  gallons  of  other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits,  and  8,907  gallons  of  Chan- 
nel Iriand  spirits ;  5,310,148  gallons  of  all  sorts  remained  in  bond  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1847,  including  2,997,149  gallons  of  mm,  1,854,962  of  brandy,  and  89,302  of  Geneva. 
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PTATimC0   OF   IBBLAND. 

The  popalation  of  the  £merald  ble  is  stated  by  a  native  writer  at  nine  millions, 
being  capable  of  snstainiog  doable  that  number,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
were  her  wastes  reclaimed,  fisheries  improved,  agricultore  promoted,  and  the  re- 
•oarces  of  manufactures  and  commerce  called  into  play.  % 

The  population  is  divided  into  130  unions  for  poor  paupers.  The  actual  occu- 
piers or  land  are  stated  at  883,097,  with  their  families,  constituting  the  one-half 
of  the  population.  Of  land-holders,  S0,233  occupy  between  one  and  two  acres; 
35,663  between  two  and  three ;  45,135,  three  and  lour ;  52,071,  four  and  five ;  86,478, 
five  and  six;  40,371,  six  and  seven;  35;849,  seven  and  eight;  32,178,  eight  and 
nine;  34,792,  nine  and  ten;  186,555  from  ten  to  twenty  acres;  120,618 from  twen- 
ty to  fitly ;  42,772  from  fifty  to  a  hundred ;  15,458  from  one  to  two  hundred ;  5,947 
from  two  tu  five  hundred;  1,127  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand;  284  from  one 
Id  two  thousand;  46  from  two  to  three  thousand;  11  from  three  to  four  thousand; 
3  from  four  to  five  thousand ;  6  above  five  thousand  acres.  Land-holders  possess- 
ing less  than  one  acre,  124,107. 

Seven  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  millions  Pro- 
tenants. 

3. COMMERCE    OF   BRAZIL. 

CmHpariUive  MtmUdy  and  Yearly  StaUment  of  Coffee,  Sugary  and  Hides,  exported 
from  Hio  de  Janeiro  in  tAe  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 

CoSm— Bail  Md  Bamb.  Sa«r— CaMa  Hidaa 

VU4.  18U.  IMS.        1M4.         1945.         IMS.        1844.         1841.         18M. 

129,135* •••I9S,M8«***180.7St««*« 844 ••••    40S««««   289* •••  88,943* ••  •  8,148****  8.500 

85.817***  83,080****11431T*>**885**"    90l*.*«    038*  ***8T.310*  •..98,488*.  ••40,488 

• 111,309^***  80.IT8****  87,887**.* 734*  ••    884«"*    881*«»*84J7t*«««l5,874«««»88,I88 

April 98.348**>>  83,019.***  79,I07*"*807**>*    779***.    749****38ja7****8i379****48i0e0 

llir 89.788*-*  71,008****  191.010.- *•  SO**'    841.***    958**'*81,519****30,88T*.**  87,311 

J«M 78,808****  83.187**'*  89.480* *>*743'**.    543<>*'    988* ••*98.499*>**90,8aB....  11,088 

llriir 73,331** '•  108,887** ••I37,9H|.*** 781****    480***«    188«***S4,903*>**89,144****18,888 

Amvmt 73.185-. *.  87,878*..«145,a64*«^>7tl'*^>    098 15.83S«'>.19.090>'«.S8JS8 

te^mber 131;«>4«***109,S36----158,004****910---*1,188***'    I97*^^-98,8I8**-*  18.019*-* -80,578 

Ofltober Il0,9e0'*.*  197,403*. *.l78,80e>**.948>*^^lJ81^^-l,383^->*  11 J71..**  7,580.... 98,840 

Navtmber HO.OiS**--  98.518**--  »4J06**-*  98*«*>IJ78'^*..    998****96,886*.**1I,808***-13J87 

Doounber Ifi5.738***- 130.838** **159,570*.*.  8B«..^1,181..«'.    994**** 48,580* •••  8,730* ... 47,741 

1,988,881..  1,187,581.*  l,afia,48l*.5,774.>.*8,841..>.4,77S...»4,406...991,a89...498,45S 

'*  The  commerce  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  fluctuates  very  much  from 
yeir  to  year,  and  the  value  of  our  imports  Iroin,  and  exports  to,  Brazil,  was  larger  ten 
and  eleven  years  ago  than  that  of  last  year.  Our  imports  from  that  country  are  about 
two  hundred  per  cent,  larger  than  our  exports.  Most  of  our  exports  to  Brazil  are  do- 
mestic products.  Since  1830,  our  commerce  with  Brazil  has  rapidly  Increased,  and  our 
Imports  now  amount  to  about  six  and  seven  millions  of  dollara  per  annum,  having  In 
the  post  fifteen  yeare  sdvanced  from  two  millions  to  those  amounts.  It  thus  appears 
that  there  has  been  a  large  per  cent,  increise.  Our  exports  now  amount  to  about  three 
minions  of  dollara  per  annum,  while  in  1843,  they  amounted  to  only  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  dollara. 

"The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  is  principally 
American.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  vessels  rep- 
resenting 61,014  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  Brazil ;  and  2*^  ves- 
sek.  representing  48,026  tons,  cleared  from  ports  of  the  United  States  for  Brazil. 
8o  nr  as  this  part  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  is  concerned,  we 
have  the  lion's  share,  but  the  balance  of  trade  is  annually  largely  against  tis,  and  the 
most  extensive  markets  for  the  principal  products  of  Brazil  are  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  article  of  export  from  this  country  to  Brazil  is  flour.  The  total 
value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  the  United  States  to  that  country,  in  1846, 
$2,7.^4,012,  of  which  $1,675,756  was  in  the  single  article  of  flour. 

**  Markets  for  our  cotton  manufactures,  printec^  colored,  and  white  piece  goods,  are 
eadily  increasing,  but  wo  have  to  contend  against  a  powerful  competition  in  similar 
goods  of  English  manufiicture.  We  receive  no  fiivora  from  the  government  of  Brazil, 
m  return  for  those  extended  by  our  government.  The  principal  exporting  staple  of  Bra- 
sU,  coflee,  enters  our  ports  free  of  duty,  while  restrictions  are  placed  upon  all  of  our  pro- 
ducts entering  their  ports,  of  the  most  onerous  character." 


9fI0  THB    P1TBLI8HINO  BVSINBflt, 

TEE  FDBLISHIIIG  BUSIHBSS. 

1.  History  op  the  Conqukst  op  Pbsu,  with  a  preliminary  view  of  the  ciyili- 
Eation  of  the  Incas.    By  Wm.  fi.  Prescott 

*<  Congestffi  cumulantur  opes,  orbisque  rapinas  acceplL"  Ciaudiaa  in  Rnf.,  lib 
1,  ▼.  194.    3  vols.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1847. 

These  able  volumes  which  our  distinguished  historian  has  contributed  to  the 
press  and  to  the  world,  have  been  received  everywhere  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  subject  is  full  of  deep  interest,  blended  with  the  semblance  of  romance.  In 
our  next  number  we  shall  do  ample  justice  to  the  volumes. 

2.  Halp  Hours  with  the  best  authors,  by  Charles  Knight,  in  2  parts.  New 
York:  Wiley  and  Putnam.    1847. 

These  "  half  hours  "  are  embraced  within  two  handsome  numbers  of  Messrs. 
Wiley  and  Pumam's  **  Choice  Reading."  They  contain  complete  and  interesting 
passages  from  the  best  authors  in  the  llDglish  Language,  ninety  in  number,  from 
Uie  days  of  Spenser  down  to  the  present  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  each  of 
these  numerous  characters  is  appended.  We  know  not  where  to  find  so  much 
excellent  material  embraced  withm  so  small  a  compass. 

3.  The  History  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Linen,  Wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances ; 
including  observations  on  spiuning,  dyeing,  and  weaving ;  also,  an  account  of  the 
ancients,  their  social  state  and  attainment  in  the  domestic  arts,  with  appendices 
on  Plinjr's  Natural  History :  on  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton 

Saper ;  on  felting,  netting,  dec.;  deduced  from  copious  and  authentic  sources — 
lustrated  with  steel  engravings.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
This  work  has  been  publish^  some  months,  but  we  are  glad  to  take  occasion 
of  referring  to  it  however  late.    The  curious,  antique,  and  learned  information 
which  it  contains  should  make  it  a  very  popular  one.    Every  one  desirous  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  manufactures  shoiildf  have  it. 

4.  The  Unknown  Countries  op  the  East.  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam  ad- 
vertise a  work  in  press  with  this  title,  by  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  New  York.  As 
Mr.  Palmer  did  us  the  honor  of  reading  to  us  several  of  the  chapters,  w€  can 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  ability  and  value  of  the  work.  It  will  form  a  large 
8vo.  volume^  embracing  brief  descriptions  of  the  present  state,  productions,  com- 
merce, religions,  languages,  dec.,  of  the  following  countries,  drawn  from  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  sources :  Comoro  islands,  Madagascar,  South-east  coast  of 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin-China;  the  five  com- 
mercial ports  of  China,  Sin^pore,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Papua,  Aroo, 
and  Soofoo  groups,  and  Philippine  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Loo-choo 
islands,  Corea,  Japan,  Yeso,  and  the  Kurile  islands.  Island  of  Tarakay,  or  Sag- 
halien,  Manchuria,  and  the  river  Amur;  Chinese  and  Russian  caravan  trade 
wiih  Central  Asia,  viz. :  Mongolia,  Soungaria,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Thibet,  Ladak, 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokhand,  and  Badakshan ;  Siberia,  its  valuable  products  and 
rich  gold  mines;  Russian  trade  with  China  at  Kiakta;  Russian  American  Cok>- 
nies  on  the  North-west  Coast ;  Oregon,  California,  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Sandwich 
islands,  Tahiti,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  dec. ,  steam  navigation  on  the  Pacific, 
the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,dEfC. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Maqazinb. — "Hunts  MerchanW  Magazine^  lehkh  ia  reeog" 
mzed  in  this  country  and  in  England  as  the  best  work  qf  the  kind  ever  published^  and 
therefore  a  good  authority  to  follow  :*—^V9r  York  Mirror,  ^jjq,  30,  1847. 

Mr.  Hunt's  September  numher  is  before  as.  Contents.— Art.  I.  The  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  by  H.  C.  Carey,  Esq. ;  Art.  II.  Commercial  Legislation  of  Enaland ;  Art 
III.  The  Railways  of  Italy,  by  C.  Edwards  Lester ;  Art.  IV.  Commerce  of  the  West 
Indies ;  Art.  V.  Cuba  and  its  Political  Economy,  by  George  Ditson ;  Art.  VI.  Juris* 
prudence  of  Michigan,  by  C.  Townsend ;  Art.  Vll.  Corporation  of  Trinity  House ; 
Art.  VIII.  Stoiy's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales;  with  the  addition  of  some  Ibrtr 
pages  of  statistical  matter,  etc.,  such  as  Is  generally  found  in  the  work,  taken frvm  all 
sources,  and  giving  it  its  great  value.  Whal  table  can  escape  Mr.  Hunt—from  tokat 
paper ^  or  place,  or  person  7 

A  compliment  to  this  able  work  seems  almost  in  bad  taste.  Shall  one  "gild  refined 
gold  ?"    Mr.  Hunt  reouircs  nothing  of  this  sort. 

Wo  gave  at  our  head  what  the  Mirror  says  of  our  friend  Mr,  Hunt.  Courtesy  for- 
bids us  from  introducing  in  the  same  paper  what  the  Mirror,  a  few  days  before,  said 
of  irs.    A  friend  at  our  elbow  suggests,  Won't  you  notice  it  at  all  7    Noties  what  ? 


DE  BOW'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW; 

A  MONTHLY    JOURNAL    OF    TRADE,    AGRICULTURE,    COMMERCE, 
COMMERCIAL  POLITY,  MANUFACTURES,   INTERNAL  IM 

PROVEMENTS,  &c. 

|)ttbli0t)e&  iSlontl)ls,  m  ti)c  Citg  of  NetD  (8>rUan0. 

Temn  $f  per  iniiim,  in  adTanee. 

Advocating  the  interests  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Commercial  Review  will 
not  be  the  less  mindful  of  the  great  interests  of  Trade,  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture throughout  the  World — Commerce  in  its  various  and  multiform  rela- 
tions— in  its  EUstory,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics ;  Commercial  commodities ; 
regulations  of  Trade,  inter-State  and  inter-National ;  Treaties ;  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Tarifis,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations  \  Enterprises  of  Com- 
merce, in  Shipping,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  Navigation,  etc. ;  Mer- 
cantile Sjrstems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modem; 
Banking  Insurance,  Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guaranty,  Brokerage, 
Bankruptcy,  Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
Piracy,  Gluarantine  and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc. ;  Commbroul 
Ijtbrature  and  Bioorapht. 


PBOSPECTUS  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOUKTH  VOLUMES. 

This  work  has  been  regularlv  published  nearly  two  years.  Its  success  has 
been  signal  throughout  the  whole  Southern  and  Western  Country,  and  its 
subscription  list  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  this  brief  period  it  has  eained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
Southern  work,  and  the  strongest  influence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices 
have  been  received  from  every  source,  even  the  verv  highest,  as  could  be  shown 
did  space  permit.    The  Commercial  Review  has  advocate  and  upheld  the 

Commeree  and  Agrienltare  of  the  Southern  and  Weitem  Statei, 

and' exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS, 

in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  but  have  secured  the  best  results.  The  papers  which 
have  appeared  upon  Sugar  and  upon  Cotton,  upon  Tobacco  and  Rice,  and  Mang- 
PACTUREs,  upon  the  Proorbss  op  our  Commercial  Relations  with  all  nations, 
and  upon  Mexico,  may  be  stated  as  examples.  Indeed,  this  has  been  admitted 
from  many  sources.  Although  devoted  in  its  aims  to  the  development  and  exhi- 
bition of  the 

BesoDReft  of  the  South  and  Weit, 

the  Commercial  Review  neglects  no  view  of 

American  and  Enropean  Indastry  and  Enterprise, 

In  every  department,  and  must  be  of  equal  value  to  American  Citizens  wherever 
they  are  found.  Is  there  a  section  of  the  union,  too,  or  an  interest  which  has  no 
concern  with  the  progress  and  resources  of  the  GREAT  WEST,  of  which  the 
Commercial  Review  is  the  faithful  exponent  1 


an 


NOTIOBB  OF   TBB    FKEaa. 


Fran  tie  ItnUen  Daily  AdverliiCT.  

De  Bow'i  CoiCMEaciAC  REvtcvr.— Tbe  namber  before  oi  is  (ho  fini  <^  the 
fourll]  VDlume,  being  for  the  pretent  montti  of  September.  Three  volumes  hare 
accnrdingiy  been  published,  which,  we  learn  Siota  the  (able  of  conlent^,  mu-'l  cod- 
tain  a  large  fund  of  useful  hisiorical  and  commercial  intonnaiion,  relating  forthe 
mosi  pari  lo  Ihe  Souih-weaieni  and  Western  Stales,  but  a  portion  ('   '  — 

eral  in  its  application.    The  work  is  printed  in  a  Myle  creditable  to  Ihe  press 
Louisiana,  and  its  contents  are  such  as  to  render  It  a  valuable  adjnnct  to  Ihe  dl 
ilar  worlc  dcrolcd  to  the  commerce  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  published  by  Hi]d^.i 
New  York,  Ibe  merits  of  which  are  not  likeljr  to  be  overlooked  "  '— — 
Prom  the  Nctrt  York  Eeanng  Prat. 

D«  Bow'i  CoMur.Rctjti.  HETiew.— Tbia  peiiodical  perfonns  for  Ibe  Sonlh  and 
West  the  iame  office  which  the  Merchants'  Magasiae  performs  for  ihls  part  oT 
the  country.    It  has  already  reached  its  fourth  volume,  and  we  leain  that  its  cil^ 
culaliun  is  rapidly  iocreasing.    The  present  number  contains  many 
articles,  amung  which  isDnt  by  the  Editor  on  the  Progress  of  Ihe  Great  We$t,i 
of  inlercfiing  siatiGtieal  inrormation  anil  speculations.    It  is  to  the  credit    ' 
mercantile  class  that  works  of  this  kind  find  encouragement  among  ihem. 
Prirm  the  Nejc  Virrk  Tribune. 

The  CoMMKHciiL  Rkviiw  :  Br  J.  D,  B.  De  Bow.  Vot,.  IV.  No.  I.— It  has 
nal  papers  on  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  Commerce;  Progress  of  the 
We^i;  Prugreaa  of  American  Industry;  the  True  Fuuctions  of  Gorerni 
Debtor  and  Creditor  Laws  of  Louisiana ;  Ibe  Mission  of  America  \  and  the 
cago  and  Memphis  Conventions,  by  Hon,  James  Hall,  Cincinoaii,  Hon,  " 
Porter,  of  Alabama,  and  other  well-knuwn  writers,  with  a  potirair  of  Si 
Qirard,  and  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  cominercial  and  fnduslrial  sCa 
We  rej,iice  that  so  good  a  work  has  been  established  at  New  Orleans,  and 
renlly  well  established.  II  can  hardly  fail  lo  secure  patrons 
country. 

Pnm  l)u  New  York  True  Sun. 

De  Bow's  CoMMERCUi.  Review, — Much  as  we  had  heard  and  read  of  this  cete. 
braled  New  Orle&os  publication,  it  was  not  till  the  present  week  that 


irths 


rtof  the 


B  great  merit. 


wholly  unprepared  lo  find  in  this  magazine  a  work  evincing  so  much  ability  and 
industry,  ana  containing  such  a  mass  ol  information — commercial,  ataiislical, 
historical,  political,  and  philosophical.  The  number  before  us  (lor  Seplemberj 
contains  Iwclos"'-  — :-•--> "<■ ': ■■ —     c„_i,  .  J.„.i.  .i._  — j_; 


tins  lii  closel^  printed  pages  of  leading  mailer.    Such  a  work,  the  reader 
readily  conceive,  mnal  be  one  of  universal  interest,  desetving  of  onlimlted 


Prvn  lie  fian    York    Courier  .f-  Eit^irer. 

Db  Bow's  Commebcui.  Review  for  September  has  been  upon  our  table  for  sev- 
eral days.  This  work  is  well  worthy  of  atiemion.  not  only  in  the  seciion  of  couo- 
iry  in  which  it  is  published,  but  at  ihe  North,  as  it  contains  a  great  amouni 
very  vaJuable  information  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  properly  ' 
complement  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  and  in  connection  with  that  work,  forms  t  -' 
plele  record  of  mercaniile  and  commercial  facta.  We  commend  it  to  the 
of  our  readers  and  to  the  favor  of  all  who  are  interested  '  ' 
South, 

From  llie  N.    Y.  Herald. 

CouMEHciiL  Review.— This  is  ihe  title  of  a  monthly  journal  of  trade, 
tneice,  commercial  polity,  agriculture,  tnanufacinrei,  internal  improvements, 
general  literature,  published  at  New  Orleans  by  J,  D.B.  De  Bow,  and  is  well  " 
the  ailenllon  of  the  merchant  and  the  statesman.    It  is  second  to  no  other 
of  the  kind  in  this  or  aivy  other  coimtry.  and  mum  soon  become  authority 

every  ihing  relating  to  mailers  of  which  it  treats.    We  noticed  among  its 

ators  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  In  the  Union. 
Frirm  tAe  Nno  Orleans  Bee. 

Revue  CoMHtHCtiLK  bu  Sun.— L'exccllenre  publication  ptriodique  de  M.  M 
Bow  fait  a  chaqiie  appuriiion  nouvelle  de  notables  prt^r^s  sous  le  tipport  de 
I'inlertt,  de  la  varietc  el  de  la  valenr  des  articles  qu'elle  lenferme.  M,  dk  Bow 
rotrile  les  plus  grands  ^loges  pour  avoir  su  rcunlr  en  falaceau  dea  iravaui  aoHl 
nombreux  et  anssi  pleins  d'lniirit,  II  esl  difficile  de  faire. 
Impossible  de  faire  mieux. 
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•  Art.  I.— STATISTICS  OP  SOCTHERS  SUYE  POPUUTIOS. 

WITB    ESPECIAL    REPESEnCE    TO    LIFE    IN^VBANCE. 

My  cominunicaiion  in  ihe  May  Number  of  ydur  Renew  on  "  hits 
Inkurance  at  tiik  Sooth,"  had  referencu  only  lo  the  •vhile  popu- 
lation.* 1  now,  in  compliance  wiUi  your  rcciucHt,  give  you  n  few  re- 
ninrkg  on  the  value  of  life  among  ilie  colored  populntion,  which  in 
becoming  II  very  iniportanlKiibjocI  for conaiileralion.  }ily  timeUinnch 
occupiei]  wilh  yellow  fever,  and  1  might  very  fairly  claim  indulgence 
for  the  hnHty  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  am  performing  my 
tuk  ;  but  I  may,  with  atill  mure  propriety,  offer  as  an  excuse  a  defi- 
ciency of  miiteriul,  from  (hi;  univcfMil  neglect  of  vital  statibtioe 
in  the  United  States.  We  haye  already  seen  that  there  is  by  no 
means  a  redundancy  of  information  as  regards  the  whites  ;  but  the 
neglect,  North  and  South,  of  statistics  of  blacks,  in  positively  disre- 
putable in  this  enlightened  epoch. 

Though  there  is  a  want  of  data,  by  which  we  can  fix  with  accuracy 
the  value  of  life  among  the  colored  population,  there  are  still  suffi- 
rient  to  show  that  insuranee  curoponies  are  going  into  tliis  branch  of 
their  business  pell-mell,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  probabili- 
ties. If  I  can  bring  them  lo  a  halt,  and  give  a  better  direction  to 
this  part  of  the  investigation,  it  is  all  I  can  now  hope. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  than  myself  to  the  vast  importance 
of  insitrunce  on  negroes,  to  the  Suutl) ;  yet,  though  I  may  be  severely 
censured  by  some,  1  Bhali  express  myself  freely  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  as  I  believe  the  truth  alone  can  be  beneticial 
on  the  whole.  If  riaka  on  this  class  were  taken  alone  by  joint  stock 
companies,  formed  of  heavy  capitiilists  who  wereiAspoacd  to  gamble 
on  the  chances,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  a  course  of  expcri- 
inentM  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  true  value  of  life  among 
the  colored  papulation  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  life  in- 
snritnce  companiea  now  preferred  are  the  Mutual,  and  that  unless  bU 
ihc  risks  Work  well,  the  interest  of  everj'  individual  must  be  jeoparded, 

■Tlif  iiriii-lr  lo  wiiicliflurfrlrntlDr,  Noll  ndvcna,  W4>  >  very  valuuWe 
lii^  ni[rii.iiiii\<  nrun  which  should  be  leid  aod  studied  hf  every  iaBurnncu  cotnpnnr 
■ind  efriict  in  ihc  Tnlnn.     Il  occupkn  a  l.iree  space  in  itw  voJuine,  and  abuiuid*  wita 
ihr  nuwl  vainnbte  *l»Il*Uc*  ot  li&  und  monuliy  lu  be  had  la  the  Southern  Stilea.    Dr. 
?lon  will  lunllnufl  UiGM  nUuiblupapcra;  ind  fl  ia  out  purpoM  loud  him  by  tbci    ' 
Irtlliiti  of  nintcrial  ■■  the  Nqrih  vhnviot  il  can  be  haa.    Iluw  nilyecla  ue  enili 
■WW  >iinoi)g  na,  and  tliDit  full  and  elaborate  diseusiion  Is  very  much 
Aunlcan  liilsreat.— Editoi. 


^7v5     *T\rBTic5  or  southern  slave  population. 

.1*  .:..  ifr  -un-JLioI^ier?  under  ihis  system.  Suppose,  for  example,  1,000 

.\  t>  -.i-r   n>ur«i:  i»  a  mutual  company,  onc-hulf  whites,  the  other  col- 
'.:    lie  7'#xs  upon   the   latter  are  bndly  selected,  upon   whom 

•  .:.:  .:!tr  io#:*«'<  .'  Not  upon   the  owners  of  the  slaves  alone,  or 

.  ■  -1  >t  •;■  iht*  company,  but  upon  the  poor,  honest,  industri- 

^       .   ;.   -..ly  .uid  unsu:<])icious  man,  who  at  the  end  of  the  year 

-.  a^x-*  :v»^'h<T  a  tew  of  his  hard-earned  dollars  to  invest  in  an  in- 

<^  .-.!>*  ivm^Hiny,  with  the  hope  of  saving  his  wife  and  children  from 

:  _^.^.*  liuMi  he  is  no  longer  able  to  toil  for  them. 
l"*;i  .:aia  ^iven  in  my  former  paper  go  strongly  to  prove  that  the 
4«.>  -aiKued  population  of  our  southern  sea-ports  are  taxed  too  high 
Wi  ';(e  insurance,  and  I  hope  I  shall  at  least  gain  credit  for  honesty 
.*.»  ;i»tiiiii»a  if  I  now  express  my  doubts  whether  we  are  taxed  enough 
o»;   nv  ivlored  population. 

l^-  i;eueral  fact  that  ther^  is  less  mortality  South  than  North 
,i«i4oa^  '.he  colored  class  is  sufficiently  established  ;  but  there  are  no 
x«.H.t>.i\*>  bv  which  the  chances  of  life  can  be  calculated  with  sufficient 
^vui\u'>  to  tbrm  the  basis  of  insurance  operations  in  any  city  in  the 
t  tioiu  \t  the  South,  vital  statistics  hare  been  so  neglected  by  lo- 
.4.  «aih\»ntie$«  that,  with  the  exception  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
^t>  u\»  Ivi^  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  even  here  there  has  been  a  great 
..viK**MK*>  of  detaiils.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  impor- 
.•«.i.  uipro^oments  have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  keeping  tables 
vH  «HO(  ttftlity  in  Charleston  and  Mobile,  and  we  may  in  a  few  years 
«;a<kv«  itii^vrCant  results. 

I^Vni^h  tht^  white  and  black  races  stand  diametrically  opposed  to 
.>A^N  K';hi'i-  aM  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  health  and  longevity,  and 

K  ;«x\->Mt\  for  so  doing  is  manifest,  yet  in  most  cities  no  attention 
s^..x  Sx.»  !mkI  to  separating  the  two  classes  in  their  bills  of  mortality. 
\\...  u  oo  lafi^e  cities  of  the  North  the  bills  of  mortality  are  so 
v«.:\    v«  IK,  v»r  so  concealed  from  the  public,  that  nothing  can  be  as- 

K uk*.  v'u  ihi!*  point.     I  have  made  repeated  but  fruitless  effort**  to 

.vx«  V  >iUs  of  mortality  of  the  ccdored  population  from  Baltimore, 
N.  »   >  '.  .\,  and  Huston.     I   have,  however,  been  fortunate  enough, 

'..« ..^.1  iW  kia.Iness  of  Dr.  G.  Eifierson  (who  has  taken  the  trouble 
^     .....i,»xA.  ihi-  records  for  me),  to  procure  the  bills  of  Philadelphia 

'    ..«t   Ksiliy  M  a  loss  how  to  account  Un  the  silence  of  Boston  on 

i^ .,v  X ;.     'l*he  statistics  of  that  city,  embracing  everything  which 

i^     . ..,  v.ti»ui,  j»ti^vsician,  or  philanthropist  could  ask,  as  births,  mar- 

.,...»..,  .»  \e^*,  occupations,  ages,  diseases,  manufactures,  etc., 

,      .1    ,  wii  with  adminible  system  and   detail  annually,  and 

.     .-♦ uliaiever  is  made  to  the  mortality  of  the  colored.     1 

^ .  *.•    ..».    no  census  for  each  year  since  IHlO,  and  the  last  of 

^..   .'.  •  xk\  i'i  accompanied  by  a  long  and  able  report  by  Dr. 

•.  ^^  ..  V    .» •  ■■  V  ..i4iHlics,  making  altogether  an  octavo  volume  oV300 

iv»i  «  tact  can  be  found  hearing  on  our  subject.     Can 

■iv   .iciudiu  of  the  colored  population  is  concealed  on  ac 

<..   s..iM%><a\»ii  with  the  question  of  abolition?     When  I  see 

■^^.**.v  ^'"^  *hich  these  statistics  have  been  conceived  and 

^..       ^v  ih.U  these  details  were  once  carefully  kept, 

vu.x.  ^NAudoucd — and  when  1  reliecton  theimprob- 


.^        ..V.      *   *   » 
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ability  of  the  importance  of  such  facts  being  overlooked  in  a  city  like 
Boston,  I  cannot  help  indulging  such  a  suspicion.* 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review, 
discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  races,  and 
shall  not  here  open  that  question  again  ;  but  no  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  past  history  of  the  negro  and  his  present  peculiarities,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  he  is  now  very  widely  separated,  both  in  pAy- 
sique  and  morale^  from  the  white  man,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
combination  of  circumstances  not  likely  to  occur,  and  a  long  series 
of  years,  to  bring  him  up  to  the  Caucasian  standard. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  Egypt  as  a  civilized  nation,  taught  by 
Champollion,  Young,  Yysc,  Birch,  and  others,  has  not  only  been  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  important  discoveries  of  Baron  Bunsen  and  Lep- 
sius,  but  these  gentlemen  have  fixed  beyond  dispute  the  epoch  of 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  at  more  than  3600  years  before  Christ. 
It  \fi  equally  well  settled  by  the  monumental  history  of  that  country, 
that  the  neeroes  existed  at  that  early  day  with  all  the  physical  char- 
acteristics Uiey  now  possess,  and  that  they  were  treated  and  spoken  of 
as  slaves  and  barbarians.  No  one  fiimiliar  with  this  discussion,  will 
question  these  statements,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  if.  the 
Negro  has  never,  in  the  course  of  5,000  years,  been  thrOwn  into  a  po- 
sition to  develop  his  equality,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  great 
advance  in  the  next  few  hundred  years.  The  good  old  Bbhop  of 
Mms  (H.  Gregoire),  in  his  work* on  the  **  Literature  of  Negroes**' 
ailer  exhausting  the  history  of  the  past,  has  only  been  able  to  collect 
a  few  examples  who  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  literature  of  the  whites ;  but  not  one  of  them  can  bear  compari- 
son with  the  better  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race  ;  and  all  at- 
tempts made  in  the  present  century  at  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  have  but  added  to  their  ic^norance  and  unhappiness. 

But,  passing  by  the  physical  history  of  the  negro  in  the  old  world, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  influence  of  climate  as  exhibited  in  this 
country  over  this  race,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of 
life  insurance. 

All  testimony  combines  to  esta^ish  the  fact,  that  cold  climates  are 
mosC  unfavorable  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  blacks ;  and  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  vital  statistics,  I  will 
precede  those  of  the  colored  class  by  tables,  showing  the  mortality 
among  the  whites  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  may  serve 
for  comparison.  The  deaihs  from  recent  and  authentic  tables,  were 
as  follows  : 

STATISTICS   OF    MORTALITY AVERAGE    FOR    ONE    YEAR. 


Boston 1  in  47 

Philadelphia 1  in  43 

England 1  in  46 

France 1  in  42 

Ausu-ia 1  in  33 

Pruawia 1  in  38 

Rossia linSd 


London 1  in  37 

Birmingham 1  in  36 

Sheffield 1  in  33 

Leeds 1  in  37 

Bristoi Iin33 

Manchester 1  in  S9 

Liverpool 1  in  SB 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  tables  from  the  towns  in  Canr 


•  Wo  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  Dr.  Shattuck  for  any  informatidn  In  — 
it  may  be  in  hie  power  to  give.    This  is  a  matter  of  unl^eruii  ViiMral<— «»• 
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showing  the  mortality  of  the  negroes.  Rankin,  in  his  "  Visit  to 
Sierra  Leone,"  informs  us,  that  the  negroes  who  deserted  their  mas- 
ters during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  joined  the  British  army,  were 
afterward  colonized  in  Nova  Scolia,  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
stand  the  climate,  they  were  removed  to  the  colony  in  Africa  by  the 
British  government.  They  there,  in  their  stale  of  liberty,  showed 
their  constitutional  indolence  and  improvidence,  and  most  of  them 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  kidnapped  and  sold  back  to  the 
United  States.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  Rankin  states,  that  of  1,100 
taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  about  600  of  them  and  their  descendants 
remained  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 

As  before  stated,  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  from  Boston  and 
New  York  tables  exhibiting  the  mortality  of  the  negroes  for  late 
years,  but  I  have  so  often  seen  it  stated  at  1  in  15,  and  1  in  18  respec- 
tively, that  I  presume,  these  figures  may  be  assumed  as  substantially 
correct.*  • 

Philadelphia  may  be  placed  intermediate  in  point  of  climate  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  accordingly  expect  to  find  here  an  intermediate  mortality  in 
this  class.  The  tables  below  (furnished  me  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson), 
when  placed  beside  those  of  Charleston  and  Boston,  will  confirm  such 
a  result.  As  the  climate  on  the  gulf  appi'oachcs  still  more  closely 
that  of  the  tropic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Jon^evity  of  the 
blacks  is  still  greater  (as  it  certainly  is  of  mulattoes)  here,  than  in 
the  city  of  Charleston.  The  tables  of  mortality  for  Charleston  and 
Philadelphia  are  as  follows : 

MORTALITY    OF    CHARLESTON. 


Yean.  Whites.  Bladu. 

1830 1  in  39.4.... 40.0 

1831 1  in4G.6....37.9 

1832 1  m51.9....55.3 

1833 1  in  55.0.... 55.7 

ia34 1  in  42.1.... 44. lY. Fever. 

1835 1  in  43.1.... 46.4        " 

18:^t> 1  in  40.6....  19.6  Cholera. 

1837 1  in  47.3.... 46.7 


t( 


Ye&ra.  Whites.  Bkckt. 

183H 1  in  18.3....  33.0  Y.  Fever. 

1839 1  in  29.9.... 39.0 

1840 1  in  50.7 ....  46.6 

1841 1  in  65.1.... 44.8 

1842 1  in  50.3.... 47.8 

1843 1  in  60.8.... 32.9 

1844 1  in  69.3.... 43.3 

#845 1  in  52.9.... 48.5 


MORTALITY    OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


Yean.  Bkusks. 

1821 1  in  16.9 

1822 1  in  21.5 

1823 1  in  17.5 

lSi4 1  in  17.5 

1H25 1  in  27.0 

1826 1  in  26.1 

1827 1  in  18.9 

1828 1  in  20.8 

1829 1  in  23.7 

1830 1  in  27.2 


Yean.  Whites.  Blacks. 

1831 1  in  39.6.... 33.6 

1832 1  in2a8....22.6 

1833 1  in  47.3.... 35.2 

1834 1  in  41.4.... 33.3 

1835 1  in  38.3.... 31.2 

1836 1  in43ii....2l.4 

1837 1  in  45.1.... 32.7 

1838 1  in  45.0.... 29.8 

1839 1  in  49.4.... 31.3 

1840 1  in  52.2.... 38.6 


It  appears  from  the  abore  tables,  that  the  average  mortality  in 
Philadelphia,  among  the  colored  population,  was  1  in  26,  and  in 
Charleston,  1  in  44.  Certainly  a  very  marked  contrast,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  could  the  free  colored  be  separated  from  the  slaves, 


*  If  there !»  any  one  who  has  information  to  tlic  contrary,  wc  would  gladly  wricomt 
the  facts. — Ed. 
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the  latter  in  Charleston  would  show  a  still  more  favorable  result.* 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  muluttoes,  and  free  colored  in 
Charleston.  The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  has  been  decreasing 
among  both  whites  and  colored,  no  doubt  from  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  city. 

I  have  marked  above  the  years  in  which  Yellow  Fever  prevailed 
in  Charleston,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  in  those  years 
among  the  negroes  was  lower  than  among  the  whites,  on  account 
of  their  exemption  from  this  disease.  In  my  former  article,  I  gave 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  mortality  from  this  disease  falls  on  the 
unacclimated  whites, 

I  have  given  in  the  above  tables  the  mortality  of  whites  and  blacks 
together,  in  each  city,  in  order  to  contrast  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  races.  The  greatest  mortality  ever  known  in  Charleston,  in  the 
colored  class,  was  in  1836,  when  it  was  raised  by  the  Cholera  to  1  in 
19 — more  than  double  the  average ;  but  even  Cholera  and  Slavery 
combined,  here,  are  far  less  destructive  to  the  negro,  than  liberty  and 
climate  in  Boston,  where  the  mortality  is  said  to  average  1  in  16. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortality  of  this  class  in  northern 
and  southern  cities,  we  must  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the 
influence  of  climate,  but  social  condition  also.  The  negro,  is  by  na- 
ture indolent  and  improvident,  everywhere  and  under  all  climates ; 
and  has  nowhere  in  a  state  of  freedom  shown  a  high  degree  of 
longevity,  or  prolificacy,  though  by  nature  the  longest  lived,  I  be- 
lieve, of  all  the  human  family.  These  facts  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  estimating  their  mortality  at  the  North,  where  they  are  enjoying 
all  the  abstract  delights  of  liberty.  In  the  West  Indies,  we  have  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  effect  of  emancipation,  and  in  their  native 
state,  in  Africa,  the  average  longevity  of  the  blacks  (as  in  all  barbar- 
ous nations)  will  be  less  than  among  our  slaves.  In  our  northern 
States,  where  they,  to  a  great  extent,  fail  to  provide  against  the  severe 
winters,  the  diseases  arising  from  cold  and  want  must  add  much  to 
their  misery  and  mortality. 

Histor^  cannot  point  to  any  epoch,  or  spot  on  the  earth,  where 
the  condition  of  the  negro  race,  either  physical  or  moral,  has  been  at 
all  comparable  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lyell,  who  seems  to  have  reflected  much  and  honestly  on  the  evils 
of  slavery,  during  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  expressed  to  me  de- 
cidedly his  conviction,  that  the  negroes  could  only  be  civilized  through 
slavery.  They  are  here  brought  into  forced  contact  with  a  civilized 
race,  from  whom  they  imbibe  new  and  more  enlarged  ideas — they 
arc  taught  a  rational  religion — many  learn  to  read  and  write — all  are 
taught  the  agricultural,  or  mechanic  arts,  or  some  other  useful  em- 
ployment— they  not  only  become  more  intellectual,  but  improye  in 
physical  appearance ;  and  if  they  are  capable  of  civilization  at  all, 
they  are  thus  admirably  prepared  for  a  farther  advance.  Their  pro- 
gress has  certainly  beep  mflnitely  more  rapid  than  it  could  have  been 

*  We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  NUea,  then  a  citiien  of  New  York  (now  of  Paris),  in 
a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1827,  for  giving  the  mortality  of  Baltimore  in  1823-24*26, 
as  follows— Whites,  I  in  44 ;  free  blacks,  i  in  32 ;  slaves  1  in  77-8.    This  result  <«  nm. 
bably  iittributable  to  two  causes— 1st,  there  is  a  large  proporUon  of  mutetlot 
the  free  colored ;  2d,  the  physical  wants  of  the  atevos  are  Dcttiet  mwttMik«M 
infinitely  more  cheerful  and  happy  than  the  fireo  coloicd. 
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under  any  missionary  or  colonial  system.  Mr.  Lyell  thinks,  firom 
all  this,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  to  tlie  Caucasian  standard,  but  if 
he  Will  live  among  them  as  I  have,  and  study  well  their  history,  from 
the  palmy  days  of  Egypt  down,  he  will  find  abundant  reason  to 
change  this  opinion.  The  races  of  men,  like  animals  in  a  wild,  nn- 
cultivated  state,  may,  if  docile,  be  tamed,  educated  and  vastly  im- 
proved, but  there  are  limits  set  to  each  by  nature,  beyoi^d  which  no 
advance  can  be  made.  Although  there  may  be  an  occasional  example 
where  a  negro  will  show  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  capacity  for 
improvement  beyond  the  mass,  yet  no  negro  has  ever  left  behind 
him  any  intellectual  effort  worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  negro 
is  naturally  mild  and  docile ;  the  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  untama- 
ble, carnivorous  animal,  which  is  fading  away  before  civilization,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  Can  any  man  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  past  history, 
propose  a  scheme  for  their  improvement,  which  would  olTcr  the  least 
prospect  of  success — the  race  must  soon  be  extinct — even  the  pure 
blood  Mexicans,  who  I  have  no  question  are  a  different  race  from  the 
aboriginal  savage,  are  going  down  in  darkness  to  their  long  home.* 

The  negro  will  reach,  I  may  say  has  reached,  his  highest  degree 
of  civilization,  and  emancipation  has  so  far  only  proved  what  I  think 
is  inevitable,  that  when  removed  from  compulsion  he  relapses  into 
barbarism.  The  Indian  can  be  made  to  do  nothing  **on  compul- 
sion"— ^he  would  rather  die  than  be  a  slave. 

When  a  race  (as  the  negroes)  has  had  possession  of  a  continent 
for  at  least  5,000  years,  and  no  monument  stands  to  designate  a  sin- 
gle civilized  spot — when  we  sec  that  it  held  constant  intercourse  with 
Egypt  in  her  glory — when,  too,  we  see  the  result  of  all  recent  experi- 
ments of  abolitionists — I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  negro 
attains  his  greatest  perfection,  physical  and  moral,  and  also  his  great- 
est longevity,  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  single  fact  of  the  lonffcvity 
of  the  colored  class  m  Charleston  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  snould 
be  pondered  on  by  the  philanthropist.  The  colored  population  of 
this  city  show,  not  only  a  lower  ratio  of  mortality  than  any  laboring 
class  of  any  country,  but  a  lower  mortality  than  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation (including  nobility  and  all)  of  any  counliy  in  Europe,  except 
England,  with  which  it  is  about  on  a  par,  and  would  surpass  even 
England  were  the  slaves  taken  separate  from  the  free  colored.  The 
mortality  of  the  aggregate  colored  population  of  Charleston  now  is 
less  than  that  of  the  aggregate  of  any  town  in  Europe. 

That  the  negro,  even  when  placed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  physical  wants,  A/C,  is  unfavorably  affected  by  cold 
climates,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  All  the  hospital 
practitioners  of  the  Northern  cities  must  acknowledge  the  fact  So 
sensitive  are  they  to  cold,  and  so  little  are  they  affected  by  that  feU- 
destroyer  of  the  white  race,  malaria,  which  kills  more  than  war  and 
famine,  that  they  suffer  in  the  Southern  States  more  from  diseases 
of  winter  than  those  of  summer.     They  are,  I  am  informed,  exempt 

•  The  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  the  most  civilized  races  found  in  America,  had  smaller 
liaads  than  the  savage  tribes.  How  did  their  heads  jgct  smaller  by  cultivating  their  in- 
lellucta,  if  they  arc  the  same  race  with  the  latter?    This  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 

solved. 
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from  the  violent  congestive  fevers  of  our  interior  districts,  And  other 
violent  forms  of  marsh  fever;  and  so  exempt  are  they  from  yellow 
fever,  that  I  am  now  attending  my  first  case  of  this  disease  in  a  full* 
,  blooded  negro.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  negro  blood  is  an 
antidote  against  yellow  fever,  for  the  smallest  admixture  of  it  with 
the  white  will  protect  against  this  disease,  even  though  the  subject 
come  from  a  healthy  northern  latitude,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare.  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
reader  by  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  diseases  of  the  two  races, 
as  influenced  by  climate,  but  will  allude  to  a  single  one-— consumption. 

In  Charleston  they  have  but  recently  commenced  separating  the 
white  and  colored  population  in  their  bUls  of  mortality,  with  full  de- 
tails, and  I  have  the  deaths  from  consumption  in  the  latter  class  for 
but  one  year,  viz. :  1846;  but  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  this  disease  is 
so  uniform,  that  it  fluctuates  but  little  when  undisturbed  by  epidemic 
diseases.  In  Charleston  the  deaths  from  consumption  in  1846  were 
I  in  7  of  all  the  deaths ;  and  in  Mobile  the  average  for  the  three 
years  1844-'45-'46,  the  ratio  was  1  m  8,  in  the  colored  population. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  **New  York  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Reporter,"  February  27,  1847: 

"  Colored  Hime,'— The  report  of  the  resident  physician,  James  D.  Fitch,  M.  D., 
for  the  year  ending  1st  January,  1847,  is  just  published.  By  the  tabular  account 
of  the  inmates  daring  that  time,  which  specifies  the  sex,  age,  history  and  diseases 
of  all  who  have  come  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Fitch,  we  find  that  the  total 
mmber  in  charge,  during  the  year,  was  464,  and  the  number  of  deaths,  89.  *  *  * 
The  disease  most  prominent  is  consumption,  by  which  more  than  one-half  of  the 
deaths  have  been  caused,  the  number  being  47,*'  &c. 

Now,  how  near  this  astounding  mortality  from  consumption  may  be 
to  tlie  general  result  of  other  years  in  New  York  and  Boston,  I  have 
not  the  data  to  determine.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  plead  one  side,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  very  glad  if 
some  gentleman  of  the  North  would  give  me,  or  the  public,  all  the 
information  possible.     Why  do  they  not  give  us  the  facts  fully  ? 

The  combined  influence  of  climate  and  social  condition  is  agrain 
illustrated  by  the  comparative  increase  of  the  colored  class  North 
and  South.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  whole  population  of 
Philadelphia,  including  white  and  colored,  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  increased  35  per  cent.,  while  the  colored,  taken 
alone,  shows  an  increase  of  but  18  per  cent.  From  the  constant  es- 
cape of  negroes  from  the  slave  States,  and  the  protection  oflfercd 
them  in  Philadelphia,  we  should  have  expected  a  diflferent  result. 
I  will  here  introduce  an  extract,  bearing  on  this  point,  from  my  arti- 
ticle  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1846,  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Human  Race. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  testing  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  the  negro  race,  would  be  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  children,  in  diflerent  States,  to  the  free  colored 
women  between  15  and  45  years  (the  fruitful  age).  I  have  accord- 
ingly constructed  the  following  table  from  the  census  of  1840,  in 
which  is  given  all  the  free  colored  children  under  10  years,  and  the 
colored  females  as  near  as  possible.  The  census  gives  the  free  cik 
lored  females  between  10  and  24,  between  %i  tad  36^  •nd  \ 
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36  and  56.  I  have,  thcrcfurc,  taken  half  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
first  and  last,  and  added  this  amount  lo  the  whole  of  those  between 
24  und  36,  which  must  give  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  lo  the 
truth. 

1  have,  in  the  fourili  column  of  the  table,  placed  the  per  ceniage 
of  excess  or  deficiency  of  children  compared  with  the  females ;  and 
the  excess  or  deficiency  in  each  Slate  is  expressed  by  placing  the 
sign  plus  or  minus  before  the  nunibcT  expressing  the  per  centage, 

I  have  confined  lliese  statistics  to  the  free  colored  population,  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  stationary;  and  similarity  of  habits  and 
other  circumatances,  render  them  the  fairest  test.  There  are  some 
irregularities  in  these  statistics  which  are  difficult  lo  explain,  but  if 
we  take  the  aggregate  of  sections,  or  any  ratiunal  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  think  they  are  not  unsatisfactory.  1  give  them  for  what  they 
aLTG  worth,  hoping  they  will  at  least  lead  the  way  to  other  obser- 
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The  only  line  which  can  be  drawn  across  the  United  States  with- 
out intersecting  Srates,  is  one  about  thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  very  nearly  bounds  on  the  north.  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  Stoics  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carulina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  are  all  south  of  this  line,  and  the  other  States 
■II  north  of  it  From  tlie  abundance  of  provisions,  the  ai>sencc  .of 
malaria,  the  protection  here  given  to  the  colored  class,  we  might 
reasonably  infer  that  they  would  be  most  prosperous  and  f»-oIific  in 
the  northern  division.  The  southern  divbion  comprises  all  the  most 
sickly  portions  of  our  country,  and  the  free  negroes  have  less  liberty 
and  iudulgence  than  at  the  North.  A  calculation  made  from  the 
above  table  gives  but  about  25  per  cent,  more  children  than  fenialM 
in  the  norlheni  division,  while  in  the  southern  the  excess  is  44  per 
oeiit.  The  New  England  Stales  alone  show  3  per  cent,  less  diUdren 
IkaB  females  oftht  ckild^earing  age. 
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By  the  census  of  1800  there  were  in  the  New  England  States,  of 
all  ages,  17,317  free  colored,  and  in  1840  there  were  but  22,633,  or 
an  increase  only  of  5,316  in  40  years  !  If  climate  and  social  condi- 
tion have  nothing  to  do  with  this  result,  t  must  leave  it  to  others  to 
show  what  becomes  of  the  natural  increase,  and  of  the  colored  immi- 
grants constantly  coming  in. 

But,  had  we  all  the  data  necessary  for  fixing  the  value  of  life  in 
the  pure  whites  and  blacks,  another  question  arises  with  regard  to 
the  longevity  of  the  mixed  bloods  or  mulattoes.  This  question  pre- 
sents many  ramifications,  which  arc  not  only  curious,  but  deeply 
important  to  the  philanthropist.  It  has  been  more  fully  treated  in 
some  of  its  bearings  than  I  have  room  for  here,  in  the  article  alluded 
to  in  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  I  now  shall  merely  touch  it  so  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  value  of  life.  Whether  it  be  primitive  or 
not,  the  white  and  black  races  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  speci- 
fically different,  and  it  is  our  business  now  to  treat  them  as  we  find 
them  in  reference  to  our  subject. 

A  ^vritcr  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Nov.,  1842, 
under  the  signature  of  **  Philanthropist,"  who  seems  to  be  an  earnest 
seeker  after  truth,  uses  the  following  language : 

"  From  authentic  statistics  and  extensive  corroborating  information,  obtained 
from  sources  to  me  of  nnquestionable  authority,  together  with  my  own  observa- 
tions, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  following  statements  are  sobstantially  correct : 

"  1st.  That  the  longevitv  of  the  Africans  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

*'dd.  That  mulattoes,  i.  e.^  those  bom  of  parents  one  beins  African  and'  the 
other  white  or  Caucasian,  are  the  shortest  liv^d  of  any  class  of  the  human  race. 

'*  3d.  That  the  mulattoes  are  not  more  liable  to  die  imder  the  age  of  S5  than 
the  whites  or  blacks ;  but  from  25  to  40  their  deaths  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the 
whites  or  blacks  between  those  ages ;  from  40  to  55,  the  deaths  are  as  50  to  1 : 
and  from  55  to  70,  100  to  1. 

"  4ih.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color  is  more  than  100  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  slaves. 

"  5th.  That  those  of  unmixed  extraction  in  the  free  States  are  not  more  liable 
to  sickness  or  premature  death  than  the  whites  of  their  rank  and  condition  in 
society ;  but  that  the  striking  'mortality  so  manifest  among  the  free  people  of 
color,  is  in  every  community  and  section  of  the  country  invariably  confined  w 
the  mulattoes. 

*•  It  was  remarked  by  a  gentleman  from  the  South,  eminent  for  his  intellectual 
attainments,  and  distingQi»hed  for  his  correct  observation,  and  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  the  Southern  States,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  ever  seen 
a  mulatto  of  70  years  of  age. 

'*  From  a  correspondence  published  in  the  Boston  Spectator,  in  April  last,  arc 
taken  the  following  statistics: 

"  In  a  colored  population  of  2.G34.348,  including  free  blacks,  there  are  l,98t> 
over  100  years  of  age ;  whereas  there  are  but  047  whites  over  100  in  a  population 

of  14,58i;000; 

*'  In  Boston,  the  number  of  deaths  annually  among  the  colored  population  is 
about  1  in  15,  and  there  are  fewer  pure  blacks  in  this  city  than  any  other.  The 
same  comparative  mortality  between  mulattoes  and  blacks  exists  in  the  West 
indies  and  in  Guiana,  where  unfavorable  social  causes  do  not  ooerate  against 
the  mulattoes  as  in  the  United  States." 

Though  they  do  substantially,  my  observations  at  the  South  will 
not  fully  corroborate  all  the  above  conclusions  of  "Philanthropist." 
My  belief  is  that  the  mulattoes  do  die  more  than  whites  or  blacks 
under  35,  as  they  certainly  do  above  this  age,  and  that  the ' 
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blacks  are  destroyed  by  cold  climate  as  well  as  the  mulattoes,  though 
the  latter  may  be  most  sensitive. 

1  will  here  give  the  results  of  my  own  professional  observation 
during  20  years  at  the  South,  -which  I  feel  assured  time  and  experi- 
ence will  substantially  confirm.  The  facts  were  forced  upon  me 
during  my  intercourse  with  the  colored  class,  and  attracted  my  atten- 
tion long  before  1  ha<l  formed  any  theory  on  the  subject,  and  at  a 
time  when  my  convictions  were  the  opposite  of  what  they  now  are. 

1st.  The  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelligence  between  the 
blacks  and  whites. 

2d.  They  are  less  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  exposure,  and  bard- 
ships  of  all  kinds,  than  either  blacks  or  whites. 

3(L  The  mulatto  women  are  peculiarly  delicate,  and  more  subject 
to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases  peculiar  to  females. 

4th.  The  women  are  bad  breeders  and  bad  nurses — ^many  do  not 
conceive,  and  most  are  subject  to  abortions,  or  premature  births. 

5th.  The  two  sexes,  when  they  marry,  are  less  prolific  than  when 
crossed  on  one  of  the  parent  stocks. 

6th.  The  specific  difference  of  the  races  is  strongly  illustrated  in 
the  exemption  of  the  negroes  from  yellow,  and  congestive  fevers; 
not  only  the  negro,  but  the  quarteroon,  though  a  native  of  a  cold  lat- 
itude, is  to  a  great  extent  exempt ;  there  are  occasional  exceptions, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  yellow  (ever,  like  cholera,  has  often  been 
fatal  to  domestic  animals. 

The  above  facts,  which  I  think  will  in  the  main  hold  good  in  all 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  are  more  marked  the  farther  north  we  look, 
would  seem  to  be  contradicted  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  wholly 
refuted  by  an  opposite  state  of  things  on  the  Gulf.  I  hope  the  con- 
tradiction, however,  will  prove  to  be  only  apparent. 

The  mulattoes,  by  which  I  mean  all  grades  of  mixture,  derived 
from  the  early  population  of  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  who  are  a  mixture  principally  of  French  and  Spanish  blood  with 
,  that  of  the  negro,  present  very  different  physical  characters  from  the 
mulattoes  seen  in  the  Atlantic  States,  who  are  derived  mainly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  complexion  on  the  Gulf  of  the  colored 
Creoles  (as  they  are  called)  is  a  strong  copper,  or  bronze  of  different 
shades,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  strikingly  different  from 
the  chalky,  sickly  hue  of  the  others;  they  excite  at  once  in  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  new,  or  distinct  race — are  well  formed,  more  robust  and 
hardy,  and  their  features  often  regular  and  handsome,  partaking  lit- 
tle of  the  contour  of  the  negro ;  they  are  also  much  more  prolific  and 
long-lived  than  the  mulattoes  of  the  colder  States.  A  stranger  com- 
ing to  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans,  could  not  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck  by 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  these  colored  Creoles,  many  of  whom  re- 
semble so  closely  certain  Mongol  tribes,  as  to  give  strong  support  to 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  that  the  latter  may  possibly  be 
a  mixed  race  of  Caucasians  and  negroes ;  an  idea  which  will  be  much 
strengthened  by  his  remarks  on  the  infiuence  of  climate  on  hybridity. 
Their  hair  is  often  as  straight,  black,  and  glossy  as  that  of  the  Chh- 
nese  or  Indian — the  high  cheek  bone,  and  obliquity  of  the  eyes  is  not 
uncommon.  In  looking  over  the  well-executed  heads  in  Richards* 
pbjslcai  history  of  man,  I  can  find  no  type  of  the  colored  races  of 
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the  old  worlds  as  the  Mongol,  Hindoo,  Malay,  &^.,  of  whieh  I  have 
not  seen  a  g-ood  imitation  in  real  life,  among  the  colored  Creoles  of 
Mohile  and  New  Orleans — but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  show  no  re- 
semblance  to  the  aborigines  of  the  new  world — these  stand  out  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Morton's  Crania  Americana  will  show, 
as  boldly  as  a  new  and  distinct  creation. 

1 1  is  perhaps  a  difficult  task  to  account  for  the  above  differences 
between  these  Creoles  and  the  mulattoes  of  colder  climates ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  reason  may  be  found  in  certain  affinities  or  repulsions  of 
certain  races,  which  fits  or  unfits  them  for  perfect  amalgamation. 
The  population  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  is  such  a  heterogeneous  compound  at  the  present  day 
of  aborigines,  Celts,  Sclavonians,  and  Germans,  that  there  are  now 
endless  disputes  as  to  the  original  physical  character  of  each  of  these 
latter  races ;  and  as  tp  the  blood  whieh  now  predominates  in  each 
country.  The  modem  Britons,  and  the  Germans,  from  whom  they 
are  principally  descended,  are  usually  much  more  fair  in  complex- 
ion than  the  French,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Russians,  Poles,  dec,  who, 
Lawrence  and  others,  maintain,  arc  derived  from  the  Celts,  and  Sla- 
vons,  of  dark  skin,  hair  and  eyes.  Explain  the  fact  as  we  may,  it  is 
to  my  mind  evident  that  negroes  amalgamate  much  better  with  the 
dark  than  the  fair  races. 

When  wc  reflect  on  the  specific  differences  between  the  two  races 
(Caucasian  and  Negro)  and  the  many  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  mulatto,  I  think  we  are  justifiable  in  regarding  the  latter  as  a  hy- 
brid. I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion  that  naturalists  have  been 
able  to  lay  down  no  rule  which  could  offer  the  slightest  objection  to 
this  idea.  \V«  have  shown  also  that  different  hybrids  are  subject  to 
very  different  laws ;  some  are  prolific  and  others  not,  6lc.  Why  may 
it  not  be  a  law  of  the  human  hybrid,  that  it  is  a  more  delicate,  less 
hardy,  and  long-Hved  than  tlic  parent  stocks?  there  are  facts  in  nat- 
ural history  which  lend  support  to  this  idea. 

Dr.  Morton,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Crania  Americana,  and 
Egypiica,  in  a  paper  reau  last  November  before  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  on  **hybridity  in  animals  and  plants, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,'*  gives  us  some  interesting  facts,  which  may  account  more 
satisfactorily  for  the  distinctive  character  of  the  mulattoes  North  and 
South.  After  showing  that  not  only  different  species,  but  genera 
produce  prolific  hybrids,  he  gives  facts  to  prove  that  climate  has  much 
10  do  with  the  fecundity  of  certain  hybrids ;  they  may  not  breed,  for 
c  xample,  in  a  cold  climate,  but  will  in  a  warm  one,  which  is  more 
congenial  to  their  nature.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the 
mulatto  or  hybrid  offspring  of  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  races;  the 
facts  can  be  clearly  established  that  the  mulattoes  (the  colored  ere- 
oles  at  least)  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  are  more  prolific,  more 
hardy,  longer  lived,  and  in  every  respect  a  superior  race  to  those  of 
the  North.  My  observations  for  some  years  were  made  on  the  mu- 
lattoes of  South  Carolina,  and  even  as  far  South  as  this,  their  inferi- 
ority is  manifest.  ^ 

The  farts  and  deductions  thus  far  presented  would  I^mI  TerV* 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  black  slaves  of  the  SouUm 
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safe  risks  for  insurance  ;  but  though  fully  persuaded  of  the  favorable 
position  of  this  class,  both  as  to  climate  and  social  condition  in  ref- 
erence to  health  and  longevity,  and  though  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  life  insurance  to  the  slave  States, 
still  1  must  say  that  I  believe  there  are  yet  no  data  by  which  the  value 
of  these  lives  can  be  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  the 
thoughtless  procedure  of  some  companies. 

The  mortality  among  the  colored  class  in  Charleston,  including 
blacks,  mulattoes,  slaves,  and  free,  is  1  in  44  annually ;  and  though  this 
is  a  more  favorable  table  than  can  be  found  in  any  laboring  class  in 
the  world,  and  though  even  this  mortality  might  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished could  we  separate  the  free  and  the  hybrids  from  the  black 
slaves  ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  among  the  whites  it  is  only 
the  better  class  that  apply  for  policies  ;  and  that  the  negroes  are  the 
laboring  class  of  the  South.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  as  you  rise 
in  the  scale  of  society  so  does  the  longevity  increase,  simply  because 
the  upper  classes  are  less  exposed  to  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  can 
command  comforts  and  prompt  medical  advice  in  sickness.  The  ex- 
perience too  of  insurance  companies  in  Europe,  shows  that  there  is 
far  less  mortality  in  their  selected  lives,  than  in  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  a  nation.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  then,  that  the 
slaves  at  the  South  can  equal  in  longevity  the  better  classes  of  £u* 
rope,  or  the  selected  lives  of  insurance  companies. 

The  black  slaves,  though  generally  treated  with  kindness  and  indul- 
gence, are  the  laboring  class — are  exposed  much  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  are  less  protected  in  sickness  than  the  higher  classes  ;  like 
the  man-servant  and  maid-servant  of  the  free  States,  they  are  less  care4 
for  in  sickness  and  health  than  the  master  and  mistress.  The  longest 
lived  class  in  England  are  the  nobility ;  and  though  poverty  in  itself 
may  not  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  only  a  disgrace,  but  tempts  many  a  poor 
fellow  to  sell  soul  and  body  both. 

"  Lord  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  the  wisest  prayer  ever 
uttered — it  contains  a  profound  reflection  on  human  nature.  Men 
are  prone  to  become  very  good  and  pious  when  they  get  too  old  to 
be  tempted,  and  we  should  therefore  pray  daily  not  to  be  tempted. 
Life  insurance  on  negroes  offers  strong  temptations  to  be  feared, 
many  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

When  a  company  insures  the  life  of  a  free  man,  it  has  the  best  of 
all  guaranties  against  foul  play,  viz.:  the  innate  love  of  life  of  the  in- 
sured party.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  occasionally  see  at  the 
South  unfeeling  masters,  as  we  do  unfeeling  husbands,  cruel  fathers, 
and  cruel  masters  to  apprentices,  in  the  free  States ;  and  such  indi- 
viduals will  not  show  any  increase  of  kindness  during  sickness,  should 
their  interest  be  opposed  to  humanity.  As  long  as  the  negro  is  sound, 
and  worth  more  than  the  amount  insured,  self-interest  will  prompt 
the  owner  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  slave ;  but,  if  the  slave  become 
unsound  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  perfect  recovery,  the  under- 
writers cannot  expect  fair  play — the  insurance  money  is  worth  more 
than  the  slave,  and  the  latter  is  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  super- 
annua te|}  horse. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  everyiv^here,  and  at  all  tiroes.     See  how 
ibe  EDgliah  manufiBicturer  coins  his  guineas  out  of  the  exhausted 
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frames  of  his  wretched  operatives — after  one  set  of  victims  is  worked 
to  death,  another  is  at  hand  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  So  with  the 
Southern  masters,  though  their  slaves,  as  a  general  rule,  meet  with 
more  kindness  than  any  laboring  class  in  the  world ;  yet  when  it 
ceases  to  he  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
slave,  he  will  in  many  instances  cease  to  be  careful  of  it.  Any  man 
who  win  drive  a  horse  cruelly,  will  drive  a  negro  or  operative  to 
death,  if  he  can  gain  anything  by  so  doing. 

Suppose  a  thousand  slaves  to  be  insured  for  seven  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  a  portion  of  them  should 
become  unsound,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  interest  of  the  owners  that 
they  should  live  out  the  seven  years;  would  not  many  be  like  the 
Yankee  Captain  with  the  insured  ship,  "  damn  the  old  hulk,  let  her 
sink — 1  am  safe."  That  "  Almighty  Dollar  "  would  soon  silence 
the  soft,  small  voice  of  humanity. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  unsound  negroes  would 
be  insured  fraudulently,  which  could  be  easily  done-— and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  negroes  who  will  nurse  the  master  with  untir- 
ing devotion  and  kindness,  night  and  day,  are  like  dogs,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  each  otlicr's  wants  in  sickness — this  is  a  characteristic  in 
freedom  or  slavery.  • 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  insure  negroes  on  plantations  in  the  country, 
because  it  is  impossible,  I  fear,  to  get  competent  and  reliable  medi- 
cal examiners,  and  for  other  reasons.  Most  of  the  applications  would 
probably  be  from  the  towns.  It  has  not  been,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
likely  to  become,  the  custom  of  masters  to  insure  slaves,  except  in 
those  instances  where  they  suppose  some  extraordinary  risk  to  life 
b  incurred,  and  if  such  risks  alone  be  taken,  the  chances  must  be 
against  the  underwriters.  I  will  mention  for  example  the  fact,  that  most 
of  the  negroes  presented  to  me  for  insurance,  have  been  deck-hands 
of  steam-boats,  who,  besides  the  danger  of  being  blown  up,  are  ex- 
posed to  other  dangers  much  greater ;  at  one  moment  they  are  em- 
ployed as  firemen,  and  at  the  next,  they  are  rolling  cotton  bales  down 
the  river  bank  at  midnight  in  a  cold  rain.  Many  are  consequently 
attacked  by  pleurisy,  and  other  acute  diseases — they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seriously  injured  by  blows  from  the  cotton  bales  while  roll- 
ing down  the  high  bluffs,  and  lastly,  they  often  become  intemperate, 
and  contract  other  bad  habits  which  lead  to  disturbance  of  health. 


Since  the  above  was  printed  we  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Nott,  which  is  worthy  of  attention : 

THE    SLAVE    QUESTION. 

Mobile,  Sept.  20,  1847. 

With  what  intense  anxiety  are  the  eyes  of  iiM  whole  country  fixed  upon  the 
meeting  of  our  next  national  assembly  1  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  we  are  on  the 
ver^e  of  a  struggle  which  ma»t  shake  the  Union  to  its  very  foundations  1  The 
social  position  of  the  negro  race,  and  its  influences  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
conntrr,  is  to  be  discussed,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  of  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion, North  and  South,  are  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  the  great  difficultiei  which 
complicate  this  subject ;  and  the  facts  I  have  here  and  on  former  occasions  al- 
luded to,  call  loudly  upon  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  and  nhiinB. 
thropisL    All  the  reasoning  and  action  of  legislators  heretofore  have  Im 
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too  mnch  from  the  history  ^f  the  CaucasiaD  race,  as  if  the  question  were  settled 
that  the  white  man  and  -fiegro  are  ese>entially  the  same,  and  demand  the  same 
coarse  of  policy^  When  we  ask  for  JctcU — lor  some  clear  light  of  experience, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  past,  to  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  fate  has 
placed  us — we  are  answered  by  the  sentimental  abstractions  of  the  closet.  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  these  great  difficulties  cannot  be  met  and  overcome  by  abstractions. 
We  must  "lOuk  to  the  natural  history  of  the  races  lor  light;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting,  that  nothing  wise — nothing  productive  of  substantial  good  to 
the  negro  race— can  be  effected  without  a  lull  knowledge  of  their  physical  and 
intellectual  character. 

Can  humanity  look  without  a  shudder  upon  the  reckless  impetuosity  with 
'  which  demagogues  and  i'anatics  decide  great  questions  like  this,  involving  the 
lives,  fortunes  and  happiness  of  millions  of  human  beings,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  are  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  rational 
opinion- 1  The  angry  and  senseless  discu.ssions  on  negro  emancipation,  which 
have  agitated  Christendom  for  the  last  half  century,  were  commenced  in  igno- 
rance, and  the  abolitionists  have  only  become  more  angry  and  unreasonable,  as 
facts  have  risen  up  against  their  theories. 

It  has  become  evident  that  this  controversy,  as  now  conducted,  must  lead  to  con- 
sequences fraught  with  evil  both  to  the  white  and  black  races.  Is  it  not  time, 
then,  that  good  and  wise  men  should  rise  up,  inform  themselves  thoroughly,  and, 
looking  the  difficulties  full  in  the  face,  adopt  such  a  course  as  reason  and  human- 
ity shall  dictate  1 

'The  object  of  the  honest  abolitionist  must  certainly  be,  to  better  the  condition 
either  of  the  white  or  black  races.  How  are  the  whites  to  be  benefited  1  What 
the  distant  future  mav  bring  forth)  human  sagacity  cannot  foretell ;  but  we  know 
that  all  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  policy  of  a  country  must  be  productive 
of  distress;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves  would, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  be  followed  by  utter  destruction  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  South,  and  a  corresponding  destruction  of  the  manufacturing  and  other  inters 
ests  o(  the  North.  It  would  not  stop  here ;  but  the  older  nations  who  are  led  by 
our  commerce  would  suffer,  even  more  perhaps  than  ourselves.  Should  such 
consequences  be  hazarded  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons?  But  how  are  the 
blacks  to  be  benefited  by  emancipation  t  This  is  the  great  point  on  which  the 
controversy  should  turn.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  light  on  this  point,  either  in 
the  history  of  the  past  or  in  the  teachings  of  the  present  dayl  Will  some  aboli- 
tionist talk  to  us  sober  sense  and  reason,  and  demonstrate  some  plan  by  which 
the  negro  can  be  made  free,  prosperous  and  happy  7  I  am  a  slave  owner,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  I  shall,  in  common  witn  the  Southern  people,  resist  all 
encroachments  on  our  constitutional  and  natural  rights,  I  am,  on  the  other  hand, 
free  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  advocate  any  scheme  of  emancipation  which  will 
insure  to  the  slaves  of  the  South  greater  happiness  than  they  now  enjoy.  Every 
candid  and  intelligent  man,  who  has  examined  the  facts,  must  acknowledge  that 
the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  arc  infinitely  better  off  than  those  of  Africa, 
all  of  whom  are  the  slaves  of  barbarian  chiefs;*  that  they  arc  in  a  far  better  con- 
dition, morally  and  physically,  and  more  happy,  than  those  of  the  free  States; 
that  they  are  in  every  respect  in  a  better  condition  than  the  emancipated  blacki 
of  the  West  Indies;  and  tnat  African  colonization,  and  the  long  and  painful  la- 
bors of  missionaries,  have  so  far  resulted  in  no  good. 

Whether  the  negro  be  of  distinct  origin — whether  he  be  a  descendant  of  Adam, 
chang^  by  the  long-continued  action  of  physical  causes,  or  whether  the  Almighty 
has  by  a  direct  curse,  blackened  his  skin  and  clouded  his  intellect,  it  is  notour 
intention  hereto  inquire;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  negro  now  presents  pe- 
culiar physical  and  intellectual  characters.    We  mu.^t.  thero/ore,  take  him  as  we 
ftnd  him, and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  immaterial  which  theory  we  adopt.  The 
true  qwilionsto  be  decided  are — To  what  position  among  mankind  is  he  tm7ip  be.si 
suilral  and  to  what  position  m«rc  exalted  can  time  and  experience  elevate  himi 
ThouKh  niany  contend  that  mental  cultivation,  continued  through  several  gen- 
fvrattoni  mty  neatly  improve  a  race,  no  one  of  our  authoritative  writers  on  the 
ntiund  iiUtory  of  man,  whether  Christian  or  Infidel,  whether  advocating  or  oppos- 
ing tho  unity  oC  the  hwntn  race,  can  be  found  to  maintain  the  intellectual  equal* 
itf  of  tkebdck  and  white  races.  .^   „•      ,        ,         ^  r  c       ^ 

Experience  teaches  that  none  but  an  miclligcnt  people  are  fi'.  for  any  form  of 
Kovernmi.'nl  short  of  an  abwlutc  despotism,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Uie 
fiHgroisto  be  wftclintiy  enlightened  to  qualify  him  for  self-govern  men  L    He 
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cannot  be  edncated  to  any  extent  while  a  slave,  because  he  becomes  unfit  for 
ftlarery  and  dangerous  to  the  master.  He  cannot  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  re- 
main where  he  now  is,  because  a  large  population,  so  indolent,  improvident  and 
vicious  as  ijree  negroes  everywhere  are,  could  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country. 
Gould  Alabama,  lor  example,  permit  her  300,000  slaves  to  be  freed  and  turned 
loose  within  her  borders  1  And  1  would  ask  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  if  ' 
Ihey  would  vote  for  the  emancipation  of  three  millions  of  slaves,  with  the  *^'  pro- 
mso'*  that  when  liberated  they  should  all  settle  at  the  North  1  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  would  sooner  vote  that  all  the  tribes  of  Africa 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  devil  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Self-preservation 
equally  forbids  that  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained  lor  the  Southern  States. 

But  one  scheme,  then,  can  be  seriously  entertained,  viz. :  that  of  colonization, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  one  would  give  us  a  project  by  which  these 
millions  of  ignorant,  stupid  negroes  can  be  successfully  colonized,  and  kept  from 
relaping  (as  they  are  rapidly  doing  in  St.  Domingo)  into  African  barbarisuL 
The  experiments  in  colonization,  and  even  the  gigantic  efforts  to  suppress  the 
lilave-trade,  have  so  far  been  productive  of  nothing  but  evil ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  negro  can  be  so  improved  as  to  qualify  him  for  sell- 
government,  a  long  series  of  years  will  be  required  to  effect  such  a  result.  The 
monumental  history  of  Egypt,  according  to  recent  researches  of  Bunsen,  Lepsius 
and  other  learned  hierologists,  shows,  beyond  dispute,  that  the 'negro  presented  the 
same  physical  and  intellectual  characters  5,000  years  ago  that  he  does  now ;  and 
how  long,  may  it  be  asked,  will  it  take  to  bring  him  up  to  the  Caucasian  stand- 
ard %  I  deny,  positively,  that  there  is  any  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  past,  or 
the  experience  of  our  own  limes,  to  prove  that  the  brain  of  a  race  can  be;  enlarged 
and  the  intellect  expanded  by  cultivation  through  a  series  of  generations. ,  The 
skulls  o{  the  untutored  Grermans  of  antiquity — of  the  Greek  peasants — of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  of  the  wandering  Circassians,  who  are  now  bidding  defiance 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  are  as  well  lormed  as  those  of  the  nobility  of  England 
of  the  present  day.  Baron  Larrey,  whose  authority  will  not  be  questioned  in  this 
matter,  tells  us  that  the  wandering  Arabs  have  the  finest  formed  brains  he  ever 
saw.  The  Caucasian  head  is  always  ready  formed,  and  when  the  spark  is  ap- 
plied the  intellect  blazes  forth.  Wherever  this  race  is  brought  under  a  ^ood  gov- 
ernment, great  men  spring  up  from  the  very  forests.  Can  any  one  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  genius  of  Alexander,  Csesar,  Napoleon,  Hannibal,  Newton,  La 
Place,  Cuvier,  Shakspeare,  &c.,  is  attributable  to  cultivated  ancestry  1  No— the 
same  blood  has  been  coursing  through  the  veins  of  the  race  from  Adam  down  to 
Che  present  day. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  negro  really  Is  susceptible  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.  Where  is  the  nation  willing  to  devote  the  time  and 
money  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  three  millions  of  negroes  1  Will  Old  Elng- 
land  1  No.  Will  New  England  %  No.  They  may  both  be  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
the  whites  and  blacks  of  the  South  on  the  altar  of  false  humanity,  but  neither  will 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  offer  substantial  aid  in  the  cause. 

I  must  bring  this  hasty  letter  to  a  close,  but  hope  1  have  said  enough  to  make 
apparent  the  paramount  importance  of  negro  stafistics.  If  the  blacks  are  intellec- 
t|ially  inferior  to  the  whites — if  the  whites  are  deteriorated  by  amalgamation  with 
the  blacks — if  the  longevity  and  physical  perfection  of  the  mixed  race  is  below 
that  of  cither  of  the  pure  races,  and  if  the  negro  is  by  nature  unfit  for  self-gov- 
ernment, these  are  grave  matters  lor  consideration.  These  conclusions  I  solemnly 
lielieve  to  be  true,  and  that  full  investigation  will  only  tend  to  confirm  them ;  and 
I  mav  add.  that  my  conviction  is  the  result  of  much  personal  observation  and 
eareiul  perusal  of  every  work  of  note  on  the  natural  history  of  man  in  the  French 
and  English  languages. 

The  negroes  have  attained  a  greater  moral  and  intellectual  elevation — greater 
physical  development  and  longevity,  and  incomparably  more  happiness,  in  our 
slave  States,  than  they  have  ever  enjoyfed  under  any  other  circumstances.  Every 
feeling  of  humanity,  then,  and  every  motive  of  policy,  should  bid  us  handle  gently 
a  question  of  such  extreme  delicacy.  We  have  yet  no  light  to  guide  us  safely 
in  a  change;  and  as  we  know  that  the  Southern' people  are  responsible  to  €kxi 
alone  for  their  sins,  and  that  it  is  his  hand  at  last  tnat  rules  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, it  would  be  better,  far,  to  leave  this  question  to  the  slow  but  certain  work  of 
time  and  experience. 

Yoiurs,  &c., 

JOSIAH  C.  NOTT,.M.O. 
YOL.  IV, — 19 
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PHYSICAL    ANOf  MORAL  CONDITION    OF    BLACKS,  NORTH   AND   SOITTS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  have  lately  taken  some  pains  in  examining  the  reports  of  1845, 1846,  and 
1847,  of  the  Prison  Discipline  AssociaUon,  kindly  furnished  us  at  the  office  in  New 
York,  in  the  hope  of  finding  statistical  information  which  might  be  of  valoe  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  above  article ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  same 
fault  may  be  found  with  these  reports  as  with  all  others,  that  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently discriminate  between  1>lack  and  white.  However,  such  facts  as  we  could 
^ther  after  a  search  of  a  thousand  pages,  we  present.  They  pertain  as  much  to 
the  morals  as  the  longevity  of  northern  negroes. 


MORTALITT  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 
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"  It  will  be  perceived,"  says  the  Report  of  1845  (from  which  this. table  is  taken), 
"  that  these  numbers  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1.96.  Tbatit>, 
out  of  1,000  of  each  color,  residing  in  the  city,  196  blacks  die  for  every  100  whites; 
and  for  eveiy  1,000  of  each  color  in  the  Penitentiary,  the  astonishing  number  of 
31G  blacks  to  every  100  whites.  Returns  from  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 
lor  the  last  ten  years,  show  that  out  of  10 1  deaths  in  that  establishment,  54  died 
of  consumption.    Of  these,  40  were  colored,  and  14  white." 

In  the  Weatherstield  Penitentiary,  tirom  March  1841  to  March  1844,  the  aver- 
age of  deaths  was  2.82  for  whites.  10.96  for  colored.  •  Eastern  Penitentian*. 
Pennsylvania,  for  three  years,  ending  1843,  1.85  per  cent,  deaths,  white;  6.63 
black.  In  the  Philadelphia  prison  for  ten  years,  ending  1845,  white  prisoners,  1.179; 
black,  1,089;  deaths,  white,  1  in  46;  black,  1  in  12.  The  whole  admission  of  con- 
victs in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  from  October  1829  to  Deccm- 
hex  18-15,  was  2,054,. of  which  692  were  black,  or  about  one-third !  This  frightful 
immorality  and  crime  of  the  black  population  will  be  understood  when  it  is  re- 
flected how  small  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  or  even  of  Phili- 
delphia,  it  embraces.  Extraoitiinary  as  it  may  seem,  in  1840  very  nearly  14) 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  same  prison  were  colored !  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dr. 
Ginon,  the  phy.sician  in  charge,  in  his  report,  "the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
great  dis'proportion  between  while  and  colored  deaths — a  disproportion  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent citizens,  and  given  rise  to  various  hypotheses.  If  my  experience,  Ac.,  jus- 
tify, I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  mcins^  entirely  to  their  litter  neglKt  oj 
Ike  nccc$saiy  means  of  ffreserving  health,  extreme  sntsuaiitVf  &c.  This  optnion  I 
believe  my.self  in  possession  ot  sufficient  facts  to  substantiate,"  &c. 

In  1845,  Mathew  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiair  of 
Pennsylvania,  adverts  again  to  the  subject :  «  The  increase  of  deaths  comes  from 
blacks.  This  increase  of  mortality  is  found  in  the  fact  that  those  colored  inmateis 
from  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  are  so  constitniionally  diseased,  as  under  any  ami 
all  circumstances  to  be  short-lived,  from  their  character  and  haints.  They  die  of  em- 
stUutional  and  chronic  disorders,  which  are  general  among  their  order,  owing  to  the 
privnUons  theyundergo^  and  the  want  of  proper  aUenUoH  in  infancy  ^  and  their  pccu- 
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liar  \node  of  living  "  Mr.  Bevan  concludes :  "  Jhidulging  in  the  use  of  ardent  tpvr- 
itt,  subjected  to  a  prejudice,  which  bids  deJUmcis  to  any  successful  attempt  to  improve 
their  jAffsical  or  moral  condition,  from  youth  to  manhood,  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease 
in  tkkr  constitutions,  and  at  last  oecoming  inmates  of  prisons."  HI 

These  sad  and  mournfol  pictnres  from  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  where  the 
blacks  might  be  supposed  as  tavorably  situated  as  freedom  could  make  them,  are 
worthy  of  deep  contemplation.  If,  after  a  period  of  so  protracted^  freedom,  their 
condition  has,  so  far  trom  impro\inp;,  sunk  lower  and  lower,  beyond  measure 
lower  than  in  any  city  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  it  would  seem  full 
time  for  blind  and  raving  sentimentality  to  come  to  its  senses,  and  let  alone  what 
it  is  incapable  of  meddling  with  without  mischief.  If,  however,  the  '*  equality  " 
of  the  negroes  North,  South,  and  East  is  the  point,  degrade  thp  Southern,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  as  Philadelphia  shows,  free  them,  and  you  have  thedestted  result. 

We  introduce  a  few  more  facts  from  the  Prison  Discipline  Reports.  In  the 
New  Vork  Penitentiary,  1846,  there  were  788  whiles,  96  blacks,  or  1  in  8.  The 
blacks  in  New  York  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  1-50  of  the  whole  population. 
In  the  City  Prison  the  blacks  were  about  20  per  cent.,  or  1  in  b\.  The  reader  will 
understand  what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  black  and  white  population  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  At  Sing  Sing,  1846,  there  were  854  inmates,  of  which  193 
(1  in  4^)  were  black.  One  seventh  of  the  commitments  of  that  year  were  black. 
Of  the  committed,  400  were  intemperate — 110  being  blacks.  Number  of  deaths 
in  prison  amopg  blacks,  in  1846,  were  29—4  being  of  consumption,  and  7  rheum- 
atism. 

Dr.  Welch,  in  his  report  of  1844,  says :  "  It  also  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  State  Prison  of  Connecticut  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  institution 
in  18S8,  half  of  the  deaths  have  been  among  the  blacks,  amounting  to  5.40  fwr  cent., 
whites,  1.07  per  cent. !"  He  also  refers  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  the  blacks  at  the  North  possess  "  less  vitality  than  the 

We  regret  that  our  data  at  this  moment  are  so  incomplete.  They,  however,  pre- 
sent some  food  for  reflection.  One  might  think  that  our  friends  and  fellow-citi- 
zens at  the  North  would  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  the  condition  of  their 
own  afiairs,  instead  of  troubling  themselves  with  ours.  We  do  not  envy  them 
their  occupation  in  either  case. 


Art.  II.— RITER  AND  HARBOR  IMFROTEHESITS. 

THE    CHICAGO    CONVENTION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  great  Convention  at  Chicago  last  summer 
of  friends  to  River  and  Harbor  Improvements  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  fully  spread  before  the  countr}',  and  all  who 
chose  to  become  acquainted  with  them  will  have  done  so  ere  this  ar- 
ticle is  printed.  The  grounds  of  agreement  and  of  difference  among 
those  who  attended  the  Convention,  though  not  very  clearly  defined 
in  the  proceedings  there  had,  arc  tolerably  obvious  to  the  practical 
observer.  On  the  one  hand,  the  bare  assemblage  of  the  Convention — 
especially  when  we  consider  how  numerously  it  was  attended,  from 
what  distances  and  by  what  men — affirms  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  something  in  the  premises,  and  the  inference  can 
hardly  be  deemed  a  forced  or  far-fetched  one  if  we  say  that  it  affirms 
farther,  the  duty  of  doing  something  more  than  has  hitherto  been 
done.  For,  assuredly,  the  citizen  who  believes  that  our  rulers  have 
done  and  are  doing  all  that  is  fairly  incumbent  on  them  with  regard 
to  Rivers  and  Harbors,  will  have  slender  temptation  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  attending  a  Convention  at  a  point  remote  from  his  res- 
idence to  consider  the  subject  of  River  and  Harbor  Improvementa 
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and  memorialize  Congress  concerning  them.  For  it  is  not,  surely,  to 
be  presumed  that  honorable  gentlemen  would  attend  snch  a  gathering 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  embarrassing  its  deliberations  and  distract- 
ing its  councils.  The  fact,  then,  that  some  five  to  eight  thousand 
citizens,  including  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  worthy, 
many  from  localities  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant,  convened 
at  Chicago  on  the  5th  of  July,  1847,  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the 
subject  already  stated,  is  in  itself  of  decided  significance,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  a  body  so  constituted  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  palpable 
influence  on  the  public  sentiment  and  legislation  of  the  country. 
These  conclusions  are  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Convention,  mainly  drawn  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  but 
agreed  on  first  by  an  able  committee  of  two  persons  from  each  State 
and  Territory  represented — about  thirty  in  all — selected  in  nearly 
equal  numbers  from  the  two  great  political  parties,  and  whose  unan- 
imous report  was  affirmed  with  nearly  equal  unanimity  by  the  Con- 
vention. The  resolutions,  so  drawn  and  passed,  embody  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  constitutionality  and  justice  of  a  comprehensive  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  River  and  Harbor  Improvement  which  has 
rarely  been  excelled,  if  ever  equaled. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied^  and  need  not  be  disguised, 
that  diflferences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  extent  and  lim- 
itations of  National  River  and  Harbor  Improvement  were  developed 
at  this  Convention ;  and  these  diflerences  we  now  propose  to  consider. 

On  the  side  of  a  liberal  and  comprdiensive  appropriation  of  the 
public  moneys  to  the  improvement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  disagreement,  no  hesitation.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Convention  state  the  views  taken  on  that  side  more  clearly  and  forci- 
bly than  we  could  express  them  in  so  few  words.  Briefly,  however, 
it  is  maintained  on  that  side,  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
prosecute  the  improvement,  for  purposes  of  commerce,  of  the  har- 
bors which  line  our  coasts  (whether  seaward  or  inland),  and  the  more 
important  rivers  within  our  national  limits,  so  fast  as  the  state  of  its 
finances  will  permit,  and  so  far  as  the  common  interest  and  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  people  shall  seem  to  demand.  But  to  this  end 
it  is  not  deemed  essential  that  each  particular  River  or  Harbor  Im- 
provement shall  be  essential  to  Uie  well-being  of  the  entire  peojde, 
any  more  than  that  each  ship-of-war  constructed  and  maintained,  or 
soldier  employed  and  paid  by  the  government,  shall  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  narrowest  view, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  safe  and  easy  navigation,  even  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  of  no  moment  to  the  people  of  Vermont;  while  there  is  a 
larger  and  truer  aspect,  wherein  whatever  increases  production,  dif- 
fuses wealth  and  facilitates  intercourse  in  any  section  of  the  Union, 
is  desirable  and  beneficent  to  every  portion  of  it.  But  admit  that 
the  rendering  navigable,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  a  single  river  like  the 
lUinois,  or  making  accessible  and  safe  the  single  harbor  of  Chicago, 
may  not  be  of  obvious  interest  to  the  whole  country;  still,  the  simul- 
•aueous  improvement  of  all  such  rivers  and  harbors,  so  far  as  a 
prvwkient  statesmanship  and  wise  economy  would  justify,  may  be  the 
cletir  dictate  of  national  policy  and  public  good.  Thus  regarded, 
<f^^  single  improvement  appears  but  a  link  in  a  golden  chain 
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of  benefits  and  blessings,  admirably  calculated  to  bind  together,  in- 
dissolubly,  the  States  composing  this  vast  republic. 

On  the  other  side,  the  agreement  on  any  general  principle — much 
less  on  any  clear  line  of  policy — is  not  obvious,  as  a  brief  glance  at 
the  indications  afforded  at  Chicago  will  show.     For  example — 

CoL  Benton^  by  letter,  denounces  vehemently  the  proneness  to 
importune  Congress  to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  "local  or  sectional 
objects;"  yet  strongly  affirms  the  constitutionality  and  propriety 
of  a  national  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi ;  and|  of 
course,  of  oihcr  works  of  like  character  and  importance. 

Gov.  Wrighty  by  letter,  has  like  fears  of  the  diversion  of  the  na- 
tional funds  to  objects  purely  local,  but  is  favorable  to  harbor  im- 
provements at  those  points  "where  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
Lake  commerce"  demand  them.  River  improvements  afford  to  his 
mind  a  subject  of  far  greater  difficulty ;  yet  he  has  no  doubt  at  all 
that  approprialions  for  some  river  improvements  are  constitutional, 
while  others  are  not.  The  line  of  distinction  he  indicates,  without 
positively  affirming  it,  is  this :  "  where  commerce  upon  a  river  already 
exists,  and  is  regularly  carried  on  in  spite  of  tlie  obstructions  sought 
to  be  removed,"  there  improvements  may  be  deemed  constitutional; 
in  other  cases,  not«  But  finally,  Mr.  W.  concedes  that  "  this  is  not 
a  sufficient  dividing  line  for  practical  legislation,"  but  he  favors  us 
with  no  other. 

Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  N.  Y.,  in  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
vention,, controverted  what  is  termed  the  "general  welfare"  or  "lax 
construction  "  doctrine  with  regard  to  internal  improvement,  and  has, 
since  his  return,  written  out  his  remarks  for  the  Democratic  Review, 
being  moved  tliereto,  it  appears,  by  a  pressing  note  from  the  Editor. 
Having  ii^tencd  to  that  speech  when  delivered,  we  regret  our  inabil- 
ity to  identify  the  uttered  remarks  with  the  printed  essay,  and  the 
more  that  the  speech  seems  to  have  suffered  in  cogency  without 
gaining  in  perspicuity  in  the  transfer  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
and  fro.n  living  breath  to  inert  metal.  Mr.  Field  flatly  contradicts 
Col.  Benton  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
construct  canals ;  he  favors  us  with  long  and  pains-taking  disquisi- 
tions on  the  nature  and  true  character  of  our  government,  with  very 
liberal  citations  from  the  "resolutions  of  ^98,"  and  many  ponderous 
documents  unheard  of  at  Chicago ;  but  when  we  have  read  them  all 
we  are  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  kind  of  a  River  and 
Harbor  bill  that  Mr.  F.  would  vote  for,  as  if  he  had  not  spoken  at 
the  Convention.  We  hear  quite  enough  of  the  "difference  between 
one  who  construes  the  Constitution  strictly,  and  another  who  con- 
strues it  loosely,"  "enlarffing  the  incidental  powers  of  Congress," 
6ic.,  6l.c.,  but  little  or  nothing  that  is  tangible  on  the  material  point. 
The  burden  of  his  speech  is  this  same  offensive  and  supercilious  as- 
sumption, "We  who  think  as  I  do  are  the  faithful  upholders  of  the 
Constitution,  which  you  who  differ  from  us  would  heedlessly  and 
selfishly  override  and  destroy;"  but  what  projected  improvements 
are  constitutional,  and  what  are  not,  in  Mr.  F.^s  opinion,  it  were  a 
task  indeed  to  gather  from  his  deliberately  written  version  of  bi« 
Chicago  speech.  Now  this  seems  less  excusable  inasmuch  as,  whi 
the  written  speech  is  much  longer  than  that  actually  delWetoA., 
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omits  all  account  of  the  questions  put  to  Mr.  F.  while  speaking  (in- 
tended to  bring  his  views  plainly  within  the  apprehension  of  his 
hearers),  and  his  replies  thereto,  together  forming  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  whole.  He  barely  states  in  his  printed 
reports  that  he  was  subjected  to  "interruptions,*'  which  were  **in 
bad  temper  and  worse  taste,"  and  that  he  will  make  no  farther  allu- 
sion to  them.  Now  the  interruption  of  a  speaker  by  questions  is  in 
bud  taste  at  all  times,  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  excuse  it,  though 
in  this  case  no  *'bad  temper*'  was  manifested.  But  suppose  there 
had  been — would  that  have  justified  the  suppression  by  tne  speaker 
of  his  most  pregnant  and  pointed  remarks  on  the  occasion  referred 
to?  Have  not  his  readers  a  natural  desire  and  right  to  hear  how  his 
doctrines  bore  the  ordeal  of  familiar  and  practical  application? 
Believing  that  they  have,  let  us  here  endeavor  to  supply  from  mem- 
ory the  questions  put  to  Mr.  F.  while  speaking,  with  nis  responses 
as  given,  viz. : 

1.  Voice  frovi  the  Convention. — Do  you  deem  constitational  an  appropriation 
for  improving  the  Illinois  river  1 

Mr.  jP. — It  runs  through  two  Slafc.%  does  it  not  1 
Voice  (mnid  a  general  shout). — No,  only  one. 
Mr.  I^. — Then  1  do  not  consider  it  constitutional. 

2.  Anot/ier  Voice. — Do  you  hold  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river  constitu- 
tional 1 

Mr.  F. — Bel/nc  a  ciist-om-hnuse^  I  do. 

3.  An-ptAcr  Voice. — Is  an  appropriation  for  Chicago  harbor  constitutional  1 

Mr.  F. — If  there  was  a  harbor  here  originally,  I  do ;  otherwise  not. 

• 

Such,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  were  the  questions  by  which 
the  stream  of  Mr.  F's  eloquence  was  interrupted,  with  his  replies. 
Let  us  consider  their  bearing  on  the  general  subject  before  us. 

All  appear  to  agree,  that  some  rivers  and  harbors  may  be  rendered 
more  practicable  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  without  violence  to 
the  Constitution.  Mr.  Field  certainly  assents  to  this,  by  his  bare 
presence  at  Chicago,  if  no  otherwise.  All  agree  also,  that  there  is  a 
limit  somewhere  to  the  sphere  of  Constitutional  appropriation  for 
these  purposes  ;  that,  to  use  Mr.  Benton's  phrase,  "  harbors  that  har- 
bor nothing  but  the  interest  of  their  projectors  "  are  not  within  the 
sphere  referred  to.  The  question  which  actually  divides  us,  there- 
lore,  is  one  of  detail  rather  than  principle — of  less  or  more,  rather 
than  of  something  or  nothing.  Mr.  Field's  parade  of  extracts  from 
the  Convention  Debates  of  1787,  and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  '98,  seems  plainly  irrelevant,  since  he  does  not  deny 
utterly  the  power  to  improve  rivers  and  harbors,  until  he  shall  clearly 
draw  the  line  between  appropriations  he  deems  constitutional  and  un- 
constitutional respectively.  This  we  find  only  in  the  answers  to 
(questions  so  carefully  omitted  from  his  reported  speech.  Let  us 
examine  them. 

1.  A  river  which  runs  through  two  or  more  States  may  be  consti- 
tutionally improved,  though  the  same  river  if  running  through  one 
State  only,  could  not  be.  Is  not  this  distinction  arbitrary  and  with- 
out just  foundation  ?  Here  are  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson,  ranninff 
parallel  with  each  other,  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  of  very  unequd 
worth  and  importance.  One  of  tlicm  runs  through  two  States,  and 
i'oT  a  long  distance  divides  two  others — is  in  fact  their  boundary  for 
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nearly,  or  quite  the  entire  len^h  of  each ;  while  the  other  commences 
and  completes  its  course  withm  the  tefrilory  of  a  single  State.  Yet 
the  improvement  of  the  latter  has  frequently  and  properly  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government,  its  navigation  affecting  the 
commerce  of  half  the  Union,  while  the  former  is  of  far  more  limited 
consequence.  Instances  miffht  be  multiplied  of  the  rule  iodicated  by 
Mr.  F.,  but  can  that  be  needed  ? 

2.  So  of  the  Custom-house  touchstone.  Here  is  the  Passaic,  a 
stream  of  obviously  local  character  and  usefulness,  with  a  Custom- 
house at  Newark,  near  its  mouth.  But  the  people  of  Paterson,  ten 
miles  higher  up,  naturally  desire  that  ships  should  be  able  to  reach 
and  discharge  at  their  wharves,  and  seek  national  aid  for  their  enter- 
prise. Their  first  step,  if  the  validity  of  Mr.  F.'s  distinction  be 
ostablished,  is  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  declaring  Paterson  a 
port  of  entry,  whereby  one  obstacle  to  their  success  is  removed, 
though  their  stream  remains  what  it  ever  was,  of  local,  not  national 
concern.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Treasury  Department 
shall  decide  that  no  public  purpose  is  subserved  by  the  Custom-house 
establishments  at  Albany,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  maintaining  them,  and  thereupon  di- 
rects their  discontinuance — shall  that  be  held  to  render  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Hudson,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  henceforth  unconstitu- 
tional ?  Would  not  the  national  necessity  for  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  rivers  have  existed  and  been  palpable,  although  a 
Custom-house  had  never  been  created  above  the  mouth  of  either  t 

3.  Equally  mistaken  seems  the  criterion  intimated  by  Mr.  F.  with 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  Federal  expenditure  on  the  harbor 
ut  Chicago.  Let  us  suppose  there  had  previously  existed  half  a 
dozen  good  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan,  so  situated  as  reasonably  to 
accommodate  the  commerce  of  that  lake,  who  would  seriously  con- 
tend that  an  appropriation  for  Chicago  would  be  constitutional  per 
<2>e  ?  But  suppose  on  the  other  hand  (what  was  the  fact),  that  there 
was  not  a  siugle  natural  harbor  on  all  the  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan, 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  that  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  commerce  of  several  States  on  that  lake  was  exposed  to 
peril  and  destruction  in  every  storm,  and  denied  the  needed  fiicilities 
for  shipping  and  discharging,  can  it  be  doubted  by  those  who  believe 
any  Harbor  Improvements  constitutional,  that  the  construction  of  at 
least  one  copious  haven  on  that  lake  would  be  so,  *even  though  it 
had  to  be  scraped  entirely  out  of  the  solid  earth  ?  Suppose  it  were 
I  he  fact,  that  the  coast  presented  no  indentation  whatever,  but  the 
gentle,  imperceptible  curve  of  a  perfect  circle  from  one  end  to  the 
other — would  the  circumstance  which  rendered  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  most  imperatively  necessary,  at  the  same  time  forbid  such 
construction,  at  least  by  the  government  which  has  exclusive  power 
over  commerce  between  the  States,  and  exclusive  right  to  derive 
revenue  therefrom  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  rule  here  indicated  by 
Mr.  Field,  diminishes  the  power  of  the  government  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  necessity  for  its  exercise  ?  Let  there  be  a 
harbor  at  any  important  point  almost  as  good  by  nature  as  is  required, 
and  its  improvement  by  Federal  appropriation  would  be  rightful ;  but 
let  the  necessity  for  such  appropriation  be  absolute  and  unmitigated, 
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and  the  constitutionality  of  making  it  is  denied !  We  need  hardly 
say,  that  the  same  objection  in  substance  applies  to  the  distinction  as 
to  River  Improvements  taken  by  Gov.  Wright.  This  may  be  ever 
so  strict  construction,  but  is  it  strictly  consistent  with  common  sense 
and  the  public  good  ? 

Let  us,  in  closing,  urge  upon  those  on  whom,  in  the  approaching 
Congress,  may  devolve  the  duty  of  framing  a  River  and  Harbor  bill, 
to  discharge  that  duty  patiently,  liberally,  justly,  and  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  common  good.  Let  them  take  care  that  no  item  that  can- 
not bear  its  own  weight,  however  trifling  in  amount,  is  allowed  to 
creep  in  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  vote,  or  silencing  an  adversary. 
Let  a  bill  be  framed  of  which  every  item  ought  to  pass,  and  we  have 
strong  hopes  that  it  will  pass.  It  is  a  deplorable  truth,  that  appro- 
priations for  useless  or  pernicious  ends — to  construct  cumbrous  for- 
tresses and  needless  ships  of  war — to  pay  and  feed  cormorant  armies 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  or  rob  an  Indian  tribe  of  lands  which  it 
needs,  and  we  do  not — will  pass  in  a  day,  with  hardly  an  opponent 
and  never  a  constitutional  scruple ;  but  whenever  a  dollar  is  asked 
for  any  purpose  of  positive  and  enduring  beneficence — to  promote 
directly  the  well-being  of  our  own  people,  rather  than  threaten  or 
carry  destruction  to  others — there  arises  all  manner  of  caviling,  hair- 
splitting, scruple-devising,  as  if  the  mere  purpose  of  the  measure 
were  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  subvert  the  Constitution.  In 
the  apprehension  of  a  formidable  class  of  Political  philosophers, 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  involves  a  vigorous  adherence  to  every 
ledge  and  sand-bar  which  presented  an  abstract  to  navigation  in  1787, 
and  the  fate  of  our  institutions  is  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  our 
overslaughs  and  rapids  in  rivers  otherwise  navigable.  **  Snags,  saw- 
yers and  the  constitution  for  ever  !"  is  virtually  the  war-cry  of  that 
school  of  expounders,  who  never  scruple  to  stigmatize  all  who  differ 
from  them  as  ready  to  overthrow  every  bulwark  of  our  freedom  in 
their  reckless  pursuit  of  personal  or  local  aggrandizement.  Ought 
i\m  style  of  argumentation  to  pass  unrebuked  ?  Can  it  suffice  to 
overbear  the  dictates  of  National  progress  and  Commercial  neces- 
sity? H.  G. 
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No.  II. 

Defecation  or  clarification — action  of  lime  and  heat — use 
of  nut-galls,  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  diacetate  of  lead, 

elm  bark,  ac filters evaporation animal  charcoal — 

comcbktration  of  syrup vacuum  processes high  and  low 

tsspseatures proof  acids alkaline,  albuminous  syrups' 

mEit     rnniritfl — skipping  or  striking — potting — ^theo- 

I:T   «r  CaVSTALIZATION — CURING  HOUSES STATISTICS  OF  SUGAR 

nASTTAnOMS   AND   RECORDS CONDITION    OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST 

RELIEF — ABOLITIONISM. 

we  examined  into  the  physical  and  chemical  con- 
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stituents  of  su^ar^cane  and  its  Farious  products,  the  means  of 
extracting  the  juices  by  machinery,  and  the  merits  of  different  pro- 
cesses.    We  now  proceed  to  other  heads  of  our  general  subject. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  October  No.  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
an  intelligent  Louisiana  sugar  planter  now  in  Europe,  who  contributed 
to  our  pages  last  year  an  inestimable  article  upon  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  In  reply  to,  our  inquiries,  he  remarks,  '*  I  have  notes  in 
Paris  of  value,  comprising  references  to  what  I  have  read,  and  state- 
menu  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
me  as  the  sugar  culture  and  manufacture,  and  have  collected  every- 
thing of  any  value  that  has  ever  been  published  on  the  subject.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you,  on  my  return,  another  article  on 
sugar,  which  will  intercist  our  planters." 

we  abo  received  from  Mr.  Valcour  Aime,  one  of  our  most  liberal 
and  extensive  planters,  an  interesting  letter,  which  we  are  sure,  in  so 
good  a  cause,  he  will  excuse  us  for  making  public.  It  will  be  found 
in  one  of  the  latter  pages  of  this  Number. 

But  we  resume  our  labors,  making,  as  in  our  last  paper,  the  valu- 
able work  of  Dr.  Evans,  of  London,  the  basis  of  observations.  It 
is  the  latest  scientific  treatise  upon  the  subject,  and  important,  as 
giving  the  results  on  the  English  plantations,  and  in  the  manufacto- 
ries of  the  metropolis.  As  these  papers  proceed,  we  shall  examine 
the  results  in  all  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

The  defecation,  or  clarification  of  cane  juice,  is  the  first  process 
after  its  extraction,  though  in  many  of  the  English  colonies  it  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Where  it  is  conducted,  the  juice  is  received  from  the 
mill  into  cisterns,  or  cold  receivers  of  copper  or  wood,  lined  with 
sheet  lead,  to  remain  there  until  the  clarifiers  are  ready.  These  re- 
ceivers are,  however,  being  abandoned,  as  Dr.  Evans  tells  us,  and 
the  juice  passes  directly  to  its  destination. 

The  clarifiers  are  shallow  copper  pans,  of  circular  form — flat,  or 
arched  slightly  upward  at  bottom,  and  capable  of  containing  250  to 
500  gallons.  Each  is  suspended  over  a  diiferent  fire-place,  supplied 
with  dampers  to  regulate  the  combustion  of  fuel,  6lc,  « 

When  the  juice  has  attained  a  sufficient  temperature,  say  140^,  lime 
is  applied.  It  is  usually  slaked  by  water ;  clarified  cane-juice  or 
syrup  being  sometimes  previously  admixed,  it  is  thought,  with  good 
results.  The  quantity  of  lime  used  is  regulated  by  experiment  on 
the  juice,  in  wine  glasses,  in  each  of  which  dififercnt  quantities  of  it 
are  introduced. 

After  this  application,  the  cane-juice  is  well  stirred,  and  heated 
gradually  to  boiling,  or  until  a  scum  appears  upon  the  top,  which 
cracks  and  breaks,  exposing  the  clear  liquid.  The  fire  is  then  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  juice  left  ^*  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  remain- 
ing feculencies  have  subsided."  It  is  then  allowed  to  pass  out  into 
the  grand  copper  receiver.  A  double  clarification  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to,  one  by  heat  only,  and  the  other  with  heat  and  lime.  Fil' 
tration  by  mechanical  means  is  frequently  practised  as  a  previous 
step. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  cane-juice  is  to  coagulate  and  render  in- 
soluble the  vegetable  albumen  involved  with  the  flocculent  particles. 
That  of  lime  is  more  difiicult  of  explication.     If  tried  in  a  ^Ui 
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changes  the  color  to  bright  yt^llow,  separating  the  liquid  into  i 
cipitaCe  of  impurilies,  niiil  tlic  clear  juice. 

Lime  saturalen  any  free  acid  ii  nt&y  meeX  with  in  Ibe  cace-jiiice;  II  se 
a  luaall  quaniiiy  nrpDinsb ;  ii  furmB  an  insoluble  cnmjiounUwiih  a  poriicn  ol 
laseiDC,  wbich  ia  eilber  prpcipiuieil,  or  whicli  ria«a  lo  Ibe  9arlac«  in  the  k 
it  combines  with  three  times  ti&  weight  of  Bui;ar — the  subatancr  produced  b 
very  sparingly  solahte  in  cold,  and  still  leas  su  io  hot  water;  ii  d^pens  Ibe  ci 
of  tlie  juice. 

WbeD  ihe  cane-juice  contains  a  ftinall  qnanlitj  of  lactic  and  acetic  a 
event  which  occurs  mure  frequently  now  than  Ibrmerly,  owing  lo  ibe  w: 
sufficiency  of  labor  to  hasten  the  slaves  of  ihe  mauulacture,  the  lime  combing 
with  IbosE  acids,  and  formit  uncrystallitable  salts,  which  preserve  a  ponion  q 
the  sugar  with  which  they  may  be  in  contact  in  a  llnid  state. 

Shoukl  a  small  quantity  of  glucoic  be  preaent  in  the  aynip,  which  is  l 
the  ca.'ic  when  concentration  has  been  conducted  a>  it  now  is  in  ihe  colooieg^  tl 
lime,  probably  a-ssi^icd  by  a  Hmall  quantity  of  pottisb  which  has  been  set  li 
.speedily  cooTerta  it  into  glucic  acid;  and  me  glucaies,  when  formed  f"  ■"--  - 
lunged  action  of  the  heat,  are  as  quickly  converted  into  inela>iinalet  ol  ... 
bawis,  and  Ibe  whole  synip  is  thus  rendered  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  color. 

Canc-juice,  defecaleijas  judiciously  as  ponaible  by  means  of  lime  and  Itae  i| 
(-alioD  of  heat,  throws  down  a  farther  precipitate,  on  the  addition  of  a  Ultledi 


Tha  lime  bIiouIcI  be  aa  pure  a 
imtnediately  after  witli  boiling  w 


Before  applying  li mo,  theji 
a  changed  by  it  from  hino  to  red  dish -purple.     At  130°  milk  of  Ii 


possible — being  burnt,  and  i 
ter,  and  straiaed  through  a  sieve,  • 
is  lesteil  with  litmus  paper,  whiff 


i  applied,  cBUtionsly  ui  first,  and  then  adding  to  the  <)uBntity  i 
no  fartlier  reaction  upon  the  litmus  is  observed.  Tlic  heat  is  t 
applied  till  perfect  ebullition  for  two  or  three  minutes.  If  the  c 
fier  cuntains  300  gallons,  the  first  proportions  of  lime  will  be  t 
lour  to  »i\  ounces.  If  the  quantity  of  lime  be  not  sulTicient, 
grains  will  be  light  and  small — if  too  great,  the  complexion  of  tl 
sugar  will  be  darker,  but  bolder  griiiiis.  The  vessels  should  ii~ 
be  of  copper. 

There  are  other  chemical  modes  of  separating  sugar  from  itsimpt 
rities,  each  with  ditferent  degrees  nf  merit  and  demerit.     Thai  b 
nvt-galls  U  is  said  may  be  followed  to  advantage  when  the  juice  i 
viscid,  wiSout  increased  acidity.     When  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ' 
used,  tlic  deleention  is  very  complete  ;  but  being  a  i-irnlent  poiw 
the  process  is  attended  with  danger.     Twelve  ounces  are  applie  ' 
:iOO  gallons  cane-juice,  and  milk  of  lime  to  render  neutral, 
tillers  arc  then  used  fur  strninlng.     Alum  possesses  grcftt  advanlsgc 
Hogether  with  the  evil  that  it  leaves  sulphuic  of  potash,  or  nitre,  ( 
biaedirilh  the  juice,  which  is  deleterious.     The  sulphate  of  aim 
poHscsses  estru ordinary  advantages  over  oilier  chemicals.     It  li 
the  liquor  colorless,  and  the  sugar  beautiful.     It  is  used  in  the  n 
facluro  of  beet-root  sugar,  in  France.     The  process  is  tliuaexplav 
by  Dr,  Evans : 

This  sabsiance  is  employed  in  ihe  way  just  described  for  nlntn.  Il 
contain  potaih,  but  is  composed  of  slumina  and  sulpburic  acid  only. 
porliOAS  (iwuiKd  are  abonl  one  pound  to  every  100  gallons  of  juice ;  hut  ti 
'ir  tTta  tince  that  quantily  may  be  given  with  advaiila.[;e.  We  must  be  eir. 
liowevcr,  lo  n«atnihxe  lliu  liquor,  thus  treated,  as  quickly  as  possible  with  n 
ul  Ihnc,  otberwise  some  risk  wonld  be  incnn«d  of  converting  a  poHion  of 
^cgar  Into  glUcoBp.  Unry  poimil  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  will  require  ■ 
*  Evnns,  pp.  57,  BE 
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n  eight  oduch  of  ckOMle  UmB  to  elfoet  iu  docoaipMitioii ;  Vat  a  ^igkllT 

lul  qnantlty  may  be  given  in  all  oaws,  bevond  what  i«  nwrely  nccwsaiy, 

tUboogh  tbe  liquor  maj  theiebj  be  reudered  iligbll;  aUtallac. 

SuIpkuTtc  acid  is  adviBed,  either  upon  juice  that  is  vUcid,  or,  in  the 
technical  phrase,  which  is  burnt.  IHatetate  of  lead  was  proposed  in 
Bngland,  and  a  patent  taken  out- for  ita  use  some  yean  ago.  But  a 
double  clarificatian  U  nCcessary,  with,  of  course,  loss  of  time  and 
labor.  It  was  tried  in  the  English  colonies,  and  the  resulting  sugar, 
to  some  extent  from  mismanagemeat,  produced  serious  effects  upon 
all  who  used  it.  Wild  aim  bark  has  been  successfully  resorted  (o 
in  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

Subsequent  jU(r  otto  n  of  cane-juice  after  its  defecation  is  commended 
for  aeyentl  reasons — tliat  is,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  boil.  1.  Less 
trouble  in  regulating  temperature.  S.  Ebullition,  which  b  essential 
to  the  complete  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  3.  Economy  of  time, 
the  liquid  running  immediately  after  boiling  into  the  filters.  4.  The 
increase  in  quantity  of  liquor.  5.  Complete  separation  of  soUds,  and 
more  transparent  juice. 

Filters  which  are  used  for  mere  mechaaical  impurities,  are  strong 
calico  bags,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  three  to  fire  feet  long.  Tbeae 
bags  are  introduced  into  others  of  canvas,  of  the  same  length,  only 
six  inches  wide.  Tubes  then  ruo  from  the  cistern  to  the  mouths  oiT 
ttiB  bags,  around  which  they  are  tightiy  dosed. 

Thns  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
jij  a  B  iB  the  clarifier ;  C  is  an  upper 

^(— — .1-1  ,,  -pi  I  cistern ;  D  shows  the  case  of 
filters  attached  to  C;  E  is  a 
lower  cistern,  receiving  filtered 
liquor  and  discharging  it  into 
the  copper,  if  possiole.  If  (he 
juice  has  not  been  prcriously 
filtered,  a  wire  sieve  should  bo 
placed  in  C." 

The  process  of  clarification 
being  completed,  the  next  in 
order  ia  evaporation,  or  re- 
duction to  the  state  of  syrup. 
The  liquid  has  passed  into  the  coppers — hollow  spheres — arranged 
in  order  on  the  same  surface,  and  over  one  fire.  This  method  wan 
used  in  India  from  all  antiquity.  In  these  coppers  the  liquid  under- 
goes renewed  defecation,  evaporation,  and  concentration,  aimultane- 
ously.  Dr.  Evans  shows  that  to  do  theee  effectually  by  this  means 
is  impossible,  and  that  injury  must  ariae  in  some  of  the  proceaaes. 
The  plan  would  not  have  been  so  long  retained  in  the  colonies  had 
there  been  a  demand  for  finer  sugars.  To  remedy  its  evils,  the  fol- 
lowinjjr  modificationa  and  changea  are  suggested  : 

1.  Remove  tbe  teche  ;  place  the  fire  under  the  second  copper ;  let 
the  four  coppers  constitute  exclusively  the  evaporating  apparatus. 
The  juice  passes  first  into  the  one  most  distant  from  the  fire,  and  auc- 
ccssivcly  into  the  athers,  being  skimmed  and  ladled  until  reaching 
the  density  required.  Paaa  it  then  into  charcoal  filters,  ot  ir^ 
t  E*a^  p.  111. 
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tern  prepared  to  receive  it,  or  into  the  concentratiiig  r^seL  Tha 
[voceaa  would  not  increase  the  expense  of  machinery,  but  megais 
fuel  must  be  used  to  pass  the  flame  far  enough,  and  a  greater  expense 
of  fuel  and  labor  is  required. 

2.  Another  modilication  is  proposed.  Substitute  for  the  coppers  a 
Urge,  tlat-bottomed  vessel  of  cast  iron  or  copper,  oblong  shape,  with 
angles  rounilcd  otT,  divided  into  two  equal  apartmenta  by  a  metal 
plate,  containing  a  valve.  The  flame  must  come  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  bottom,  without  touching  the  aides.     One  man  may 

^- attend  to  the  skimmin?,  and  no  ladling  is  ne- 

■  I  1      cessary,     A  large  COCK,  attached  to  the  ex- 

^  tremity,  allows  the  syrup  to  be  drawn  when 

M.  I      sufficiently  concentrated. 

The  diagrams  show,  1.  The  outline  of  the 
pan.  2.  The  furnace  on  which  it  is  hung. 
3.  The  pan,  set  in  masou  work.  A  diflerent 
arrangement  of  the  evaporating  vessel  is, 
however,  proposed,  as  in  the  diagram  below. 
I  The  apparatus  in  this  instance  is  two  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  of  iron  or  copper,  so  sus- 
pended that  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  is  on 
the  same  elevation  as  the  bottom  of  the  other.^ 
The  same  fire  is  applied  to  each.  After  un- 
dergoing evaporation  in  the  upper,  it  is  transmitted  into  the  lower. 

jr 1  Thus    A    admits    the 

^  J  J  defecated  juice.  B  b 
the  upper,  and  C  the 
^'  lower  evaporator.  The 
bottoms  of  the  evapo- 
rators should  be  cor- 
^  ru gated,  to  increase 
1  -*  the  heating  surface. 
In  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar,  steam  has 
been  chiefly  used  for  evaporating  heal.  The  only  decided  advantage 
which  it  is  said  to  possess,  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  heat  when 
required,  without  the  trouble  of  dampening  the  lire,  &c.  It  is  byno 
Beans  economical,  from  the  loss  of  caloric  and  consumption  of  fuel. 
Dr.  Evana  remarks — Evaporation  has  for  iia  object  the  concemracion  of  cane- 
juice  to  the  ronHixtcncj  of  a  svrup  or  that  dearee  of  density  bn^l  suited  to  the 
ptOMiB  which  it  haa  alierwanl  to  nnder;^.  Thus,  if  the  syrup  is  to  be  filtered 
tkntuifh  suiiual  cbarcoal  previously  to  its  concentration  into  sugar,  the  density 
whicti  ia  bent  mitnl  for  itiiii  purpose  is  '27°  or  28°  Beaum^ ;  hut  it'  this  operation 
isaol  to  be  peTfonneJ,  the  evaparaiion  may  tie  prolonged  until  the  syrup  nu 
ovuuired  a  density  ul'  30°  or  33°. 

Svaputatim  w'cane-juice  is  best  performed  byebuHilion  at  the  ordinaryatmos- 
'iiuK  [tfetiHUV.  That  iegne  of  huet,  at  this  ataee,  during  which  the  sugar  is 
tigviy  diluted,  when  judiciously  applied,  so  that  ihc  syrup  may  not  be  exposed 
J  .'  '  HiffHi'  than  ia  absolutely  necesnary,  is  always  bcnenciul,  and  often  eascn- 
A^iy  -i»tc>mr;  tot,  oihrrn'ise,  a  la:^  portion  of  the  nitrotrcnixcd  malten, 
<^^  .-t.'in  M.  bam  eaiinly  removed,  would  be  retained,  and  the  crystal izalloD 
.  .'u  ■•..)i^'  oiMiU  b«  !•••  complete. 

!'b«  lyiu^  bnng  fumiabed  in  the  state  we  have  led  it,  die  pro- 
t^---  .i4^t  biKt  wlHlber  he  will  bare  a  good,  fine  article  of  Musco- 
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Tadoy  or  ui  altogether  emperior  and  Taluable  product  In  the  latter 
case  he  wUl  resort  to  refening.  through  charcoals  This  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1806,  and  in  1811  animal  charcoal  was  fonnd.to  possess 
the  qualities  desired  in  a  much  highej  degree  than  Tegetable.  M. 
Derosne  first  api^ed  it  in  France  to  sugar.  The  filters  made  by 
M.  Dumont  are  in  general  use.  Animal  charcoal  discharges  the 
color,  renders  viscid  syrups  crystalizable,  neutralizes  acids,  and  re* 
meyes  excess  of  lime.  It  destroys  the  bitter  and  aromatic  principles 
of  vegetables,  neutralizes  poisons,  dtc.  Vegetable  charcoal  may  be 
made  in  a  considerable  degree  to  possess  discoloring  properties. 

Let  30  lb8.  of  it,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  washed  carefully  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  afterward  with  pure  water,  be  mixed 
with  70  lbs.  o(  clay,  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  the  whole  be  set  by  to  diy ;  then 
tet  it  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  calcined  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  at  a  white 
heat,  for  two  hoars.  On  its  withorawal  it  mvist  be  received  in  covered  iron  boxes, 
oat  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  or  instantly  cooled  with  aspersions  of  cold  water, 
.and  redaced  into  a  coarse  powder.  This  forms  ah  excellent  substitute  for  aui- 
mal  charcoal,  as  it  possesses  considerate  discoloring  powers. 
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The  filter  of  M.  Dumont  is  shown 
in  the  cut.  It  is  a  quadrangular, 
pyramidal  vessel  of  wood,  base  upper- 
most. Its  bottom  is  double,  the 
upper  one  being  basket-work  or  per- 
forated metal.  In  the  space  between 
the  two  bottoms  is  placed  a  cock, 
and  a  metal  tube  rises  firom  the  same 
chamber.  Over  the  false  bottom  is 
spread  flannel,  and  f^aced  powdered 
moistened  charcoal — ^filling  two-thirds 
of  the  vessel.  Over  the  charcoal  is 
a  perforated  cover.  The  hot  symp 
being  poured  in,  the  air  and  water, 
urged  by  its  pressure,  ascend  the  time  and  escane.  Four  filters 
would  be  required,  of  the  usual  size,  to  make  three  nogsheads  a  day. 
The  charcoal  must  be  revivified  in  three  or  four  days. 

^  The  Peyron  filter  is  a 
difi*erent  machine,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  sugars  than 
beet-root  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  cylindrical  vessels, 
each  double-bottomed,  like 
Dumont's,  hermetically  seal- 
ed at  top.  They  are  closely 
packed  with  charcoal,  and 
mto  the  upper  part  of  the 
first  vessel  a  tube  is  intro- 
duced, to  admit  syrup,  de- 
scending with  the  aid  of  such  pressure  as  drives  it  through  the  char- 
coal. It  then  ascends  into  another  vessel,  by  a  pipe,  &c«,  dLc,  as 
in  the  plate.  The  cylinders  are  six  feet  high,  and  three  m 
diameter.  They  do  rather  more  work  than  Dumont's,  and  act 
five  or  six  days.      When  the  charcoal  is  worn,  boiKn^  w« 
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and  by  fennenlation  and  efibi^lual  washing,  it  regkiiu^ 
c  ordinary'  puncheon  ie,  however,  &  very  good  filter,  j 
The  fifth  rhapler  v'(  Dr.  Evans'  valuable  and  scicntulc  work  fa  (| 

"!oypd  upon  the  Concenteation   of   Syrvp.  

The  density  of  syrups  and  the  rvlaiire  smonot  of  their  constituents 
IJ  be  different,  aa  they  are  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  or  not. 
tcmporalnrc  of  the  boiling  point  in  the  first  inatance  will  be  219 
20°  Fnhr.  j    in  the  last  case  224° — with  greater  lempcratuni 
gea  in  (he  composition  of  the  sugar  will  result.  a 

gar  beinir  sutuble  in  one-half  its  weight  of  cold,  and  one-fiAb^ 
^ht  of  builiiig  water,  boiling  syrup,  thoroughly  saturated, 
ressnrily  deposit,  on  cooling,  three-fifths  of  its  sugar,  the  reniaiai 
i-tifths  being  held  in  solution  by  the  water.     The  temperature  i 
[reit  tor  ebullition,  where  there  is  one  part  of  water  to  five  of  si 
iges  from  238  to  248°,  and  even  higher.     These  temperatures  ~t 
'  i\iB  to  sugar,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Soobiei^ 
fleets  after  long  upplication  of  heat  were:  1,  Disappears 
le  sugar.     2,  Appearance  of  fruit  sugar,  or  glucose.     3.  I 
'tion  of  carbonaceous  powder  and  acids.     Examining  the  refineril 
Paris  wheri!  a  low  temperature  w&s  used  in  vactw,  no  such  resulB 
•■re  marked. 

^  The  usual  plan  of  roncfnfrfld'on  being  in  the  first  copper,  or  teache, 
u  it  is  called,  has  the  advantage  of  rapidity,  but  the  loss  in  the  qukD- 
tity  and  ijuatity  of  sugar  thereby,  is  estimated  as  high  as  ten  per 
cent.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  Barbadocs  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  intense  heat  on  the  teache.  These  consist  in  reducing  the 
if  the  vessel,  so  that  the  syrup  may  sooner  leave  it. 
norc  important  improvement  would  be  to  place  the  teache  a 
separate  fire,  and  modify  its  form,  viz.,  into  a  circular  vessel,  4 
ihcH  in  diameter,  14  or  16  inches  deep — bottom  convex  within-a 
ik  for  drawing  off  concentrated  syrup — the  bottom  alone  to  be  e 
posed  to  the  fire.  "  By  these  means  the  heat  can  be  modified  t 
out  interfering  with  the  evaporation  going  on  in  the  othei 
and  the  bottom  alone  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  there  is  much  I 
danger  of  chnrring  or  burning  the  sugar  than  in  the  method  t 

m."' 

I  In  1818,  Mr,  Howard,  of  England,  took  a  patent  for  concentratll 
JtlgBr  in  cacuo,  to  prevent  tlie  evils  of  high  temperature.  The  ptJi 
nple  ia  that  liquids  boil  at  lower  lemperaturea,  as  the  pressure  of  d 
ntinosphere  is  removed.  Howard's  apparatus  was  a  globular  veai 
*if  enp|ier,  inclosed  in  an  iron  or  copper  jacket,  the  space  bctwi 
being  filled  with  steam.  The  syrup  was  contained  in  the  ressel, 
lube  admitted  the  escape  of  vapor,  which  was  condensed  by  a  jetQI 
water.  An  nir-pump  attached  produced  the  vacuum,  ic  This  Wi 
paralus  has  been  improved  by  inserting  a  long  coil  of  stcam-p  _ 
into  the  vessel,  and  the  condensation  of  vapor  by  a  metallic  wor 
The  vacuum  vessel  or  pan  rcijuires  a  thermometer,  to  indicate  t 
irmperature  of  the  liquid,  siid  a  barometer,  to  determine  the  degi 
v-f  vacuum  or  exhaustion.  The  steam-jacket  greatly  adds  to  t 
quaniiiy  of  heating  Burfaco,  (is  also  does  the  steam  pipe.  The  din' 
"Thed  simosplierie  pressure  increases  in  simiinr  ratio  to  the  cvaporfll 


itig  powter.    A  &H  «f  37  mches  in  die  barometer  reducet  the  Vofllng 
point  of  water  to  164^.    Thus  is  secured  low  temperature  and  rapidity. 
Speaking  of  the  application  of  this  invention  to  the  English  eclo- 
nies,  Dr.  Evans  remarks  : 

UnfortoDately  its  general  adoption,  thaX  is,  Us  introduction  on  efvery  estate,  will 
for  ever  be  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  great  outliiy  required  for  th^  par- 
cliase  of  the  apparatus,  the  sidll  required  for  its  management,  its  liability  to  get 
oat  of  order,  and  the  necessity  of  more  e^cient  workmen  for  its  repairs  than  are 
as  yet  to  be  found  in  the  colonies.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  not  so  appli^- 
ble  to  large. estates  as  it  is  to  small  ones,  as  they  offer  a  larger  scope  for  getting 
the  return  of  an  adequate  interest  on  the  money  so  invested :  and  m  such  a  case 
the  others  would  be  oTiprcome  by  the  necessity  which  would  arise  of  obtaining 
that  knowledge  from  abroad  which  is  not  to  be  had  at  homd,  were  there  an  argent 
demand  for  its  supply. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  those  estates  which,  from  their  extent  and  the 
fortunate  position  of  their  owners,  will  admit  of  the  sinking  a  capital  su^cient  to 
obtain  the  vacuum  apparatus,  in  conjunction  with  steam  defecating  and  evapo- 
rating veteels,  and  a  powerful  and  well-constructed  mill,  the  ameliorations  which 
would  result,  both  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  products,  obtained  under 
a  prudent  and  intelligent  management,  would  fully  compensate  the  expense  in- 
curred ;  but  how  few  are  the  estates  wiiich  at  the  present  time  are  in  such  fortu- 
nate circumstances !  ' 

A  plan  of  concentrating  syrup  at«  low  temperature  over  the  open 
fire,  and  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  wHs  submitted  a  few 
months  ago  by  Augustus  Gadesden  to  the  West  India  proprietors.  It 
consists  of  a  copper  pan  in  the  form  of  the  half  of  ahoUow  cylinder, 
in  which  are  placed  a  number  of  metal  rods,  a^rranged  for  facilitatii|g 
the  evaporating  surface.  Connected  with  these  is  a  wheel,,  continu- 
ally revolving,  and  exposing  io  the  atmosphere  fresh  portions  of  the 
heated  syrup  at  each  revolution.    Dr.  Evans  remarks ; 

I  used  a  small  concentrating  vessel  of  this  description  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
The  time  required  for  taking  off  a  strike  containing  fourteen  moulds  of  fifty 
pounds  each  was  two  hours,  and  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  results  were  highfy 
satisfactory;  the  tenuoerature  never  exceeded  160^.  it  has  also  been  in  operation 
during  two  crops  in  Berbice,  where  its  success  appears  to  have  answered  every 
expectation  formed  of  it.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  trials  made 
of  it  in  Barbadoes,  for  accounts  from  that  island  state  that  it  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  froth,  and  that  the  time  occupied  in  taking  off  a  skip  was 
longer  than  was  contemplated. 

In  Berbice  the  pan  was  worked  by  an  intelligent  boiler-man  sent  out  from  this 
country  tor  the  purpose  ;  in  the  latter  instance  its  management  was  intrusted  to 
the  sugar  boilers  or  the  eolony.  ' 

The  frothing,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  the  incomplete  defecation  of  the  caae- 
jnice,  and  the  non-separation  of  the  whole  of  the  albuminous  principles;  if  so, 
the  addition  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  washed  butter  would  in  all  probability  have 
proved  a  remedy. 

When  the  syrup  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  concentration  sufficient 
for  the  deposition  of  three-fifths  of  the  sugar  it  contains,  it  presents 
an  appearance  which  is  called  *^  proof. ^^  When  it  has  reached  this 
point,  the  syrup  '*  is  clear  and  transparent,  it  does  not  mount  or  rise, 
in  foam  or  froth,  the  ebullition  is  quick  and  sharp,  the  bubbles  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  rapidity,  and  bursting  as  they  arise.  As  the 
inspissation  advances,  the  syrup  is  seen  to  run  from  the  edge  of  the 
skimmer  in  a  thin,  broad  sheet,  which  'separates  as  if  it  were  cut 
sharply  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  never,  hangs  down  f 
hesive  strings ;  it  communicates  to  the  eye  the  seneatl 
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a  sharp,  short,  crispy  fluid,  possessing  little  tenacity,  or  viseiditj-,  and 
the  sound  of  its  ebullitioii  communicates  to  the  ear  a  similar  idea." 

A  small  quantity  taken  at  this  time  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  and  allowed  to  cool,  shows,  on  being  separated, 

**  1.  That  it  divides  into  two  small  portions  or  drops,  the  lower 
one  of  which,  attached  to  the  thumb,  is  larger  than  that  adhering  to 
the  flnger. 

<*  2.  That  the  portions  become  pretty  nearly  equal,  and  their  di- 
vision is  effected  by  a  wider  separation  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 

**  3.  On  a  separation  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  a  slight  column 
of  sjrrup  is  produced  which  remains  for  an  instant,  and  then  breaks 
at  its  inferior  extremity. 

**4.  A  thin  thread  is  produced  on  asomewhat  wider  separation,  and 
on  breaking  the  extremity  curls  up  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  gra- 
dually retracts  to  the  portion'  which  rqmains  on  the  finger. 
'  **5.  On  a  still  wider  separation  the  thread  on  breaking  is  so  thin 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  at  its  lower  end,  which  is  drawn  upward 
in  the  form  of  a  corkscrew.'' 

Concentration  at  low  temperatures  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  dis- 
sipate all  water,  and  produce  perfectly  dry  sugar.  This  is  said  not 
to  be  desirable,  nine  per  cent,  of  water  being  better  to  remain,  when 
100  pounds  of  the  syrup  will  give  7O  of  sugar,  and  90  pounds  of 
molasses. 

In  concentration  at  low  temperatures,  a  simultaneous  production 
of  crystals  is  secured.  Hence  it  is  desirable  thait  the  pau  at  first 
should  have  but  little  syrup,  say  one-third,  and  that  it  be  added  to 
as  evaporadon  proceeds,  and  until  incipient  granulation — ^which  is 
called  **  sparky**  from  its  reflection  of  light  At  this  point  fresh 
syrup  is  added. 

There  are  varieties  of  syrups  besides  pure,  which  are  worthy  of 
passing  notice. 

Acid  Syrups  are  the  result  of  diseased  or  injured  canes ;  of  sour- 
ing of  cane-juice  ;  of  deficient  use  of  lime.  They  fire  not  transpa^ 
rent ;  become  darker  on  boiling ;  boiled  at  low  temperature  the  color 
is  little  heightened  ;  the  product  of  molasses  is  greater,  and  crystali- 
zation  more  diflicult. 

Alkaline  SyrupSj  from  excess  of  lime :  sugar  dark ;  grain  good. 
Saline  and  viscia  syrups ;  ebullition  diflicult,  irregular  and  slow; 
bubbles  do  not  readily  burst ;  sugars  produced,  dark,  heavy,  clanuny 
and  deliquescent.     These  syrups  require  a  low  temperature. 

Albuminous  Syrups^  from  imperfect  defecation;  frothy  in  con- 
centration; but  butter  or  oil  being  added,  the  froth  disappears 
without  injuring  the  sugar,  if  carefully  used. 

Where  syrups  refuse  to  granulate,  but  appear  tenacious  and  adhe* 
live,  they  are  said  to  be  smear. 

The  real  nature  of  smear  is  not  known.  It  probably  depends  upon  some  electro- 
chemical change  excited  in  the  molecules  of  the  sugar  during  tte  process  of  con- 
centration ;  but  which,  however,  is  noC  permanent,  for  symps  thos  affected  will, 
if  left  to  themselves  for  some  time,  gradually  become  more  and  more  ciystaline} 
or  if  thev  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  be  again  cmiceotrated, 
granulation  will  ensue,  as  if  nothing  had  previously  happened.  Generally  their 
exposure  in  a  heater  for  a  short  time  to  sucn  a  temperature  as  will  preset  ve  their 
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flaidity,  is  sufiicuent  to  destroy  this  character,  and  to  restpre  the  crystaline  powers 
of  the  sugar. 

After  the  coocentrdtion  of  syrup  in  the  teache  it  is  passed  io  the 
English  colonies  directly  into  the  coolers.  The  process  of  passing 
is  called  skipping^  or  striking,  and  is  effected  either  by  a  ladle  or 
copper  skipper,  fitted  to  receive  the  whole  contents  of  the  teache. 
The  coolers  are  shallow  wooden  troughs,  never  exceeding  one  foot 
or  sixteen  inches  in  depth.  The  saccharine  mass  remains  in  the  cool- 
er until  granulation  has  commenced,  and  is  then  removed  to  the 
hogshead.  The  system  pursued  of  stirring  the  hot  sugar  in  the  cool- 
ers is  declared  by  Dr.  Evans  to  be  destructive  of  crystalization,  or 
perfect  curing.  Indeed,  the  whole  process  of  potting  and  cool- 
ing as  now  practised,  is  reprobated  as  in  the  highest  degree  inju- 
rious. He  argues  that  it  tends  to  bind  up  with  the  sugar  all  the  for- 
eign elements  which  may  be  contained  in  the  syrup — no  little,  even 
in  the  most  skilful  manufacture — and  thus  results  the  extraordinary 
melting  away  or  drainage. 

The  three  points  to  be  attained  from  properly  concentrated  syrup 
are,  1,  as  large  an  amount  of  crystalization  as  possible  ;  2,  as  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  a  crystalization  ;  3,  an  easy  separation  of  molasses. 
To  perfect  crystalization  a  perfect  freedom  of  particles  to  move  is 
necessary.  The  size  and  regularity  of  crystals  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  evaporation.     A  rapid  evaporation  produces  bad  crystals. 

**  If  these  data  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  syrup  when 
skipped,  such  a  plan  should  be  pursued  that  the  syrup  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  state  as  free  as  possible  from  viscidity  or  tenacity, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  easy  approximation  of  the  saccharine  particles. 
For  this  purpose  the  contact  of  cold  air,  and  particularly  draughts 
of  wind,  should  be  avoided ;  and  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  or  rapid 
cooling  of  the  syrup,  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  gentle  and  uniform 
temperature.  That  the  crystals  of  the  sugar  may  be  perfect  in  form, 
distinct,  and  sufficiently  large,  the  s>Tup  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  process  of  crystalization  shall  not  be  too  hurried. 
It  must,  however,  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results 
of  the  operation  must  be  regarded  in  a  commercial  rather  than  che- 
mical point  of  view  ;  consequently,  that  the  time  allowed  for  its  per- 
formance should  be  no  more  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  manufacture,  time  is  capital,  and 
can  be  spared  only  at  a  certain  sacrifice." 

The  concentrated  syrup  should  be  skipped  into  moulds  of  the  hogs- 
head size,  and  placed  in  a  curing-house,  of  uniform  temperature,  free 
from  currents  of  air.  These  moulds  are  of  course  fitted  for  passing 
off  the  molasses.  The  crystals,  as  they  begin  to  form  a  crust  on  the 
top,  should  be  separated  by  a  wooden  knife,  and  diffused  gently- 
through  the  mass — the  operation  being  repeated  once  or  twice.  In 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  plugs  in  the  bottom  of  the  moulds 
are  to  be  removed.  The  temperature  of  90^  Fahrenheit  is  advised 
for  the  curinff-house. 

Another  kind  of  vessel  is  advised  for  curing.     Water-tight  wooden 
chests,  cubes,  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side  on  the  joists  of  the  cur- 
ing-house.    The  boxes  to  have  false  bottoms,  two  inches  above  tJt 
true,  made  of  metal,  minutely  perforated,  as  of  fine  wire ;  this  to 
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covered  with  coarse  sacking.  Spread  on  the  sufar  an  iacb  thick. 
Place  a  wooden  cock  between  the  bottoms.  Fill  the  vessel  with  con- 
centrated syrup,  mixing  the  different  skips,  and  leave  in  repose  till  a 
film  of  crystals  appears — then  occasional  slight  sttrrings.  Three  or 
four  days  will  be  required  for  cooling  where  the  vessels  are*  large. 
When  solid  turn  the  cock  or  remove  the  plug. 

Mr.  Hague  took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  process.  A  vacuum 
was  formed  between  the  two  bottoms,  and  the  air-pump  suction  in- 
troduced. The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  drove  the  molasses.  Mr. 
Cooper  improved  upon  the  patent. 

Drainage  having  ceased,  art  is  applied  to  separate  the  molasses. 
The  French  Beet-sugar  makers  applied  a  thick  paste  of  clay  to  the 
surface  of  the  sugar.  The  water  o/  the  clay  exuding,  passes  through 
the  sugar,  and  carries  off  the  molasses.  The  dry  clay  is  removed 
and  renewed  applications  of  the  paste.  This,  though  largely  pur- 
sued, is  deprecated  by  the  chemist.  Dr.  Evans  advises  the  following 
improvement : 

LiquoriDg  or  syrupin?:  the  sup:ar  has  for  its  object  the  replacing  of  the  dark- 
colored  molassc'S  by  another  liquid  of  greater  i>urity  and  oi  lighter  color.  The 
liqaid  to  be  selected  lor  ihis  purpose  must  be  oi  a  sufficient  density  to  force  the 
moIn<v<ies  before  it  as  speedily  as  can  be  done  with  benefit ;  it  must  be  incapable 
ol'dissoiviDgany  portion  of  the  sugar  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  it  must 
be  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  molasses,  to  be  displaced ;  it  must  be  innocuous 
to  health,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  diminish  the  degree  of  sweetness  of  the 
entire  mass. 

I'hc  only  liquid  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  possesses  all  these  qualifr- 
cations,  is  a  light-colored  syrup,  of  such  a  density  as  to  indicate  its  saturation  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  use  of  the  syrup  should  be  thus :  remove  the  crust  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  sugar,  crushing  it,  and  mixing  with  cold  water  to 
a  paste ;  replace  it  upon  the  sugar.  The  syrup,  however  prepared, 
must  be  of  the  color  of  the  sugar  desired.  It  must  be  poured  cold 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches  over  the  sugar  prepared  as  above. 

In  the  colonies,  says  Dr.  Evans,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  "syrup"  mor« 
rhan  once ;  Imt  if  a  still  better  color  be  required,  the  operation  may  be  repealed. 
We  may,  if  wc  choose,  as  I  hiiw  already  s!at;Hl,  by  the  use  of  very  colorle^s 
<yrup,  produce  a  siicfar  equal  to  the  bv.si  crushed  lumj>s  of  the  European  refiner. 
It  may,  however,  be  douhied  whether  carrying  ilie  process  of  syruping  to  the  cl- 
ient practised  in  Europe  will  be,  on  the  wliolc,  profitable. 

Sugars  which  have  undergone  (his  process,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  arc  not 
improved  in  color  only,  but  they  arc  also  much  drier,  less  adhesive,  their  grain  is 
more  distinct,  and  they  suilijr  no  loss  of  weight  from  leakage  during  the  voyage 
home. 

Cane  of  the  density  10T3,  or  10®  Beaunie,  at  00°  temperature  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  18  per  cent,  pure  sugar,  reaching  in  some  in- 
stances ixs  high  as  2*^  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  Barbadoes  cj^tatos,  three  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  tli coverage  of  15 
cwt.,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  molai?}*es,  arc  produced  from  a 
single  acre  of  cane. 

The  last  consideration  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
is  the  disposition  of  its  drainage  or  molasses.  In  Jamaica  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  is  converted  into  rum  ;  and  in  other  of  the  wAt  Indies 
tiie  same  process  is  followed.  At  the  present  time  we  believe  that 
the  distillation  of  spirits  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  Louisiana, 
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ihongh  we  recollect  bein^  infonned  by  a  very  intelligent  planter  of 
tbat  State,  that  some  years  ago,  when  molasses  was  at  a  very  low 
fmce,  he  converted  the  whole  of  his  crop  into  mm,  equal  in  quality 
to  the  West  India,  which  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market  for  one 
dollar  per  gallon. 

West  India  molasses,  from  the  little  attention  paid  to  it,  is  of  very 
indifferent  quality  ;  but  on  being  carried  to  England  it  is  converted 
into  sugar  of  excellent  quality*  a 

The  planters  of  Mauritius  reboil,  two  or  three  times,  their  syrupa 
with  the  same  machinery  used  in  other  places.  The  boiling  of  mo- 
lasses, it  is  said,  is  attended  with  small  comparative  expense.  Where 
no  change  is  contemplated  in  it,  the  planters,  in  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  sugar  product,  carry  the  point  of  concentration  too  far,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  product. 

The  following  summary,  embracing  nine  leading  principles  in  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  is  deduced  from  the  reasonings 
of  Dr.  Evans,  in  his  elaborate  work.  They  should  properly  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

**  1.  The  canes  should  be  cultivated  with  a  view  not  merely  to  their 
size  and  abundance,  but  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  cause  them  to  yield  a  juice  as  rich  in  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  as  free  from  all  impurities  as  possible ;  and  to  prevent  the 
evil  which  would  result  from  decomposition  of  the  juice,  when  cut, 
the  canes  should  be  conveyed  to  the  mill  without  loss  of  time. 

**  2.  We  should  attempt  to  get  from  the  canes  the  largest  quantity 
of  juice,  either  by  improved  mills,  or  by  close  attention  to  the  fitting, 
bracing,  feeding,  die,  of  those  now  in  use ;  by  sprinkling  the  megass 
with  water,  or  by  exposing  it  to  steam,  and  by  repassing  it  between 
the  rollers. 

**  3.  Wc  must  employ  the  best  means  in  our  power  to  defecate  the 
cane  juice,  that  is,  to  make  this  liquid  approximate  as  near  as  we  can 
to  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  only.  Its  speedy  exposure  to  the 
action  of  a  high  temperature  must  be  effected,  and  the  greatest  cau- 
tion must  be  practised  in  the  administration  of  the  '  temper -lime, ^ 

**  4.  The  defecated  liquor  should  be  evaporated  to  the  density  of 
32°  Bcaume,  or  to  any  other  suitable  degree,  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition ;  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the  carbonization  of 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  the  sugar  he  prevented,  by  constantly 
preserving  in  the  pan  a  depth  of  liquor  sufficient  to  cover  that  part 
of  it  which  is  exposed  to  the  fire. 

"5.  The  object  of  filtering  the  liquor  through  animal  charcoal  is 
the  more  perfect  removal  from  it  of  the  albuminous  principles,  excess 
of  lime,  coloring  matter,  acidity,  d^c. 

•'  6.  That  the  concentration  of  the  syrup  to  sugar  proof  should  be 
effected  with  rapidity,  and  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible. 

**  7.  That  to  promote  an  abundant  and  perfect  crystalization,  re- 
pose, moderate  warmth,  and  an  equable  temperature  are  necessary ; 
and  to  effect  the  better  curing  of  the  sugar,  these  two  operations 
should  be, performed  in  the  same  vessel. 

<*  8.  That  to  induce  the  complete  separation  of  the  molasses,  the 
sugar,  when  sulBciently  cured,  should  be  submitted  to  the  process  o^ 
liquoring. 
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«« 9.  The  molasses  must  be  concentrated  before  may  lermentathe 
change  shall  have  commenced." 

It  is  to  be  obserred  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  this  and  our 
preceding  paper,  are  obtained  from  one  conversant  practically  only 
with  the  system  of  sugar  manufactory  in  the  English  colonies.  Most 
of  them  may  be  said,  howerer,  to  be  of  universal  application.  How 
far  they  may,  or  may  not,  correspond  with  results,  etc.,  in  Lonislana, 
remains  to  be  inquired  in  other  numbers  of  our  series.  It  b  for  the 
interest  of  sugar  planters  that  they  be  conversant  with  everything 
going  on  in  their  art  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  and  we  desire 
to  give  this  information.  In  farther  aid  of  our  labors,  we  are  in 
expectation  of  a  work  from  England,  not  yet  published,  and  informa- 
tion which  has  been  solicited  from  the  East  Indies. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  condition 
of  the  English  West  India  Sugar  Colonies  of  the  present  day.  On 
every  hand  the  loudest,  deepest,  and  most  bitter  complaints  are  sent 
up  to  the  crown.  It  is  impossible  for  these  planters  not  to  feel  that  they 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  blind  and  misguided  efforts  of  religious 
enthusiasts  and  pseudo-philanthropists  in  England,  subserving  the 
purposes  of  interested  politicians.*  One  of  the  roost  significant 
movements  of  the  times,  in  this  respect,  must  be  considered  the  late 
one  in  Parliament,  calling  for  a  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the 
state  of  the  sugar  colonies,  and  the  grievous  complaints  of  planters.! 
The  mover  of  this  resolution  in  his  remarks  took  it  for  granted,  that 
under  the  present  system  of  labor  adopted  in  these  islands,  and  in 
the  relationship  subsisting  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  their  ruin 
was  inevitable,  if  not  already  achieved.  What  results  may  grow  out 
of  this  commission  of  examination,  the  facts  and  statistics  collected 
by  them,  and  the  testimony  elicited,  it  is  not  hard  to  determine. 
Sure  are  we,  that  in  the  overwhelming  evidence,  fiinaticism  and  folly 
will  be  unmasked  and  stand  rebuked  before  the  world  I  May  we  not 
hope,  tqp,  that  the  influences  will  be  benignantly  felt  in  our  own 
country  in  crushing  those  nefarious  combinations,  whose  ends,  whether 
perceived  or  not,  are  the  same  embarrassment  and  ruin !  The  condi- 
tion, prospects  and  happiness,  yea,  even  the  lives  of  ^ve  millions  of 
our  population,  white  and  black,  are  to  be  jeoparded  in  experiments, 
which  philosophy,  history,  and  all  example  denounce  and  deprecate. 
Phaeton  in  the  car  of  the  Sun  is  an  admirable  allegory  of  licentious 
abolitionism ! 

Dr.  Evans  complains  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  statistics  of 

•  We  think  that  Gov.  Hammond,  in  hie  letters  on  slavery,  unanswerably  shows  that 
•ia>  politicians  of  England,  to  build  up  her  East  India  possessions,  and  break  down  tho 
I'liiicd  States,  li^nt  u  willing  ear  to  the  sincere  but  deluded  zealots  of  eraancipation. 
We  shall  take  occasion  at  an  early  day  to  present  an  article  showing,  upon  every  point, 
finom  the  most  reliable  data,  the  actual  condition  of  the  British  West  Indies  at  thia  time, 
contrasted  with  former  prosperity. 

t  "Nothing,  the  West  Indian  contends,  has  happened  that  mifht  not  have  been  con- 
fidently ezpectd.  During  the  period  of  slavery  the  want  of  labor  was  unknown,  ibr 
the  groat  majority  of  the  population  was  compelled  by  law  to  work  upon  the  planta- 
tions from  day  to  day.  But  when  that  great  social  ch'mffe,  cflbcted  by  *  The  Emanci- 
pation Act,'  took  phce,  vast  numbers  of  the  freed  peopte  betook  themselves  to  other 
occupations  natural  to  a  free  community ;  many  to  oesultory  pursuits,  squatting,  and 
vagrancv ;  while  those  who  contiimed  to  work,  were,  from  the  fewness  of  their  num- 
ber, and  the  urgent  necessity  for  their  servic^  enabled  to  dictate  their  own  tenns  to 
their  employers/'— Byaks. 
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the  West  Indies  are  presented.  Gould  a  complete  register  be  preserved 
of  each  of  the  islands,  and  in  fact,  of  the  operations  of  the  chief  plan* 
tations,  etc^  much  would  result  to  the  general  benefit.  Dissemination 
of  knowledge  of  this  kind  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  Louisiana, 
and  we  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  obtain  i;.  A  book  is  recom- 
mended, on  each  estate,  to  record  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil, 
mode  of  cultivation  pursued,  nature  and  quantity  of  manure,  weight 
of  canes  per  acre — their  description,  whether  plants,  ratoons,  age, 
etc.,  quantity  of  juice  expressed  by  mill,  density  of  that  fluid,  and 
other  peculiarities,  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  obtained^  etc.  To 
this  may  be  added,  kind  of  force  employed,  kind  and  consumption 
of  fuel,  expense  of  machinery  and  improvements,  results  in  drainage, 
condition  of  slaves — ages,  sex,  health,  longevity,  diseases,  fertility, 
expense  of  maintenance — kind  and  quantity  of  food,  «of  clothing, 
value  of  other  products,  value  of  slaves,  etc.,  etc.  The  preserva- 
tion of  these  statistics  on  all  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana,  we 
commend,  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  attended  with  the  best 
results.  To  which  farther  add,  system  of  management  of  slaves — 
observations  on  weather,  temperature,  atmosphere,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing 
would  please  us  more  than  to  obtain  such  a  paper,  rigidly  kept  for 
one  or  more  years  from  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Louisiana — 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  something  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
West  Indies,  by  way  of  contrast.  Bearing  upon  these  points  are  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Evans : 

**  The  sugar-cane  has  never  been  produced  from  seed  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  germs :  plantft  so  raised,  as  is 
well  known,  become  in  time  liable  to  deterioration  and  disease,  and 
often  .entirely  disappear. 

'*  There  is,  indeed,  much  reason  for  believing  that  this  change  has 
already  commenced  in  the  Bourbon  and  Otaheite  cane.  Ought  we  not 
to  inquire,  whether  this  disposition  might  not  be  checked,  or  whether 
a  great  improvement  in  the  vigor  of  these  plants  might  not  be  effected, 
by  a  change  of  cuttings  between  colony  and  colony,  or  even  between 
plantations  in  the  same  colony  ? 

•♦  Or  would  it  not  be  useful  to  obtain  occasionally  a  new  stock  from 
the  countries  which  originally  produced  them  ? 

•*  Theses  and  other  questions  of  equal  importance,  cannot  be  an- 
swered, fur  as  yet  they  have  attracted  no  attention."  , 

Among  the  many  schemes  lately  advanced  for  the  relief  of  the 
British  sugar  planters  in  their  deplorable  condition,  o^e  or  two  may 
be  noted.  But  none  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  force  on  the  plantations,  and 
difficulties  of  labor,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  Central  Factories, 
like  toll  mills,  in  the  heart  of  different  sugar  regions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  canes  for  the  contiguous  estates  for  miles  around — 
these  factories  to  be  supported  by  British  capital,  and  furnished  with 
English  laborers.  Dr.  Evans  argues  strongly  against  their  practica- 
bility— from  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  in  carrying 
the  canes  to  mill — ^from  the  bulky  nature  of  the  canes — ^from  the  im- 
portant consideration  that  all  the  canes  from  the  estates  arrive « 
temporaneously  at  maturity — and  their  speedy  grinding^  so  noe^e^ 
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coold  n6t  be  secured,  etc.  He  finaHy  shows  that,  aU  things  toffether, 
the  expense  to  the  planter  would  very  likely  be  greater  man  at 
present. 

Another  measure  proposed  has  been  to  export  to  England  the  con- 
creted  cane-juice,  to  undergo  manufacture  there.  It  is  thought,  that, 
with  due  modification,  etc.,  of  the  British  Tariff,  this  plan  would  be 
greatly  successful. 

The  following  restrictions  are  chiefly  complained  of  by  the  British 
sugar  estates  in  their  present  embarrassment,  and  with  them  we 
close  for  the  present : 

1.  Upon  the  importation  of  labor  by  "passenger  acts,"  etc. 

2.  Upon  improvement  in  the  quality  of  product — ^nothing  being 
allowed,  until  lately,  to  be  exported  superior  to  Muscovado. 

3.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  juice,  etc.,  by  Ae 
nature  of  the  duties  levied  and  want  of  discrimination. 

4.  Upon  the  use  of  saccharine  matters  in  England  for  rarious 
manufacturing  purposes. 

5.  Restriction  by  navigation  laws  in  favor  of  British  ships. 

6.  Upon  the  importation  into  the  colonies  of  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries. 

7.  Upon  the  importation  of  colonial  spirits  into  England. 


Art.  If  .—AMERICAN  NATIVE  WINE8.* 

SUCCESSFUL    VINEYARDS    IN    THE    SOUTHERN   STATES. 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  complimentary  request,  to  send 
you  from  my  pen  an  "  article  on  the  Vine,"  I  put  together  a  few 
thoughts  illustrative  of  the  above  heading. 

As  you  state  in  your  letter  to  rae,  ihc  subject  of  vine  culture  is 
becoming  important  in  our  Southern  country ;  and,  of  course,  the 
light  of  experience  thrown  upon  it  by  a  Southern  periodical  may  be 
useful. 

From  the  experience,  observation,  and  reading  of  near  twenty 
years,  I  have  much  to  say,  which,  of  course,  must  be  condensed  into 
leading  heads  only  in  the  limited  compass  of  a  single  essay  for  a  pe- 
riodical;  and  as  experiment  is  the  great  test  of  utility  in  all  arts,  and 
especially  in  that  appertaining  to  agriculture,  I  will  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  its  results.  In  regard  to  my  simple  but  successful  mode 
of  wine-making,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  I  would  refer  you 
beyond  this  paper,  to  those  re-published  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  Patent 
Office  Report,  of  1845,  taken  from  diflferent  agricultural  periodicals 
contributed  to  by  me. 

*  We  published  in  our  June  No.  a  paper  from  Mr.  Poinnett  upon  the  culciTation  of 
the  vine  in  Southern  States.  The  present  contribution,  from  its  practical  character, 
must  have  great  value.  We  shall  be  oblij^  to  Mr.  VVcIicr  from  time  to  time  for  other 
results,  as  his  rinoi  and  mnes  are  now  gaining  much  celebrity ;  and  we  hope  to  sea 
them  in  Louisiana  before  very  long,  where  we  Rhall  take  m«at  pleamiro  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  merits.  Wo  should  also  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Adlum  of  Greorgeto¥m,  D.  C, 
Mr.  Cox  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Herbomont  of  C^olumbia,  S.  C,  for  additional  partioo- 
lars.— Bd. 
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North  CiarolinA  is  ahead  of  all  her  sister  States,  in  the  wine  pro- 
luct,  by  some  thousands  of  gallons,  according  to  the  agricultural  cen- 
sus of  1840 ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  my  vineyard  is  the  largest  iu  this 
State,  and  I  suppose  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  the  most  productive ; 
since,  besides  entertaining  hundreds  of  vii^ters,  and  disposing  of 
quantities  of  grapes  carried  away,  I  made,  last  vintage,  forty  barrels 
of  wine.  My  increase  of  product  has  been  annually,  for  a  few  years 
past,  about  ten  barrels.  I  sell  readily  my  wines  at  a  good  price, 
and,  of  late  years,  have  lost  none  by  spoiling.  ,^ 

Of  our  native  Scuppemong,  the  great  grape  for  the  South,  I  make 
wines  that  readily  bring  me,  in  different  markets,  from  $1  to  94  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  'I -say  quality,  for  by  a  peculiar  process 
of  manufacturing,  my  wines  are  good  and  fit  for  market  in  a  few 
months  only  after  making.  My  lowest  quality  of  wines  are  made  by 
adding,  as  the  preserving  ingredient,  one-fourth  part  of  the  best  spir- 
its. My  best  wines  receive  three  pounds  of  the  best,  double-re- 
fined sugar  per  gallon.  Spirits  add  their  own  bulk  to  the  volume  of 
the  liquor ;  sugar  adds  very  little  to  the  volume ;  hence,  mainly,  the 
difference  in  price. 

Another  evidence  of  my  success  in  the  vineyard,  is  the  increasing 
demand  for  my  select  American  wines.  Encouraged  by  patron- 
age, I  have  for  years  past  cultivated  the  choicest  varieties,  selected 
from  every  part  of  our  country,  in  the  nursery  to  be  well-rooted 
and  ready  for  market ;  and  more  of  the  Scuppernong  than  any  other 
variety,  not  only  as  the  best  Southern  grape,  all  things  considered, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  propagated  successfully  by  cuttings,  but  by  lay- 
ers or  grafting. 

At  the  medium  price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  a  well-rooted  vine,  I 
have  sent  boxes,  inclosing  with  the  vines  specimens  of  wine  (as  pres- 
ents), to  most  distant  parts  of  our  country,  as  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  an<i  from  reports  of  success,  and  farther  demands 
(I  have  now  several  letters  or  orders  on  hand  from  distant  places), 
I  infer  that  the  vineyard  cause  is  indeed  advancing  in  the  South. 
And  why  should  it  not  advance  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  I 
opine,  but  blind,  servile  adherence  to  foreign  plans  and  treatises  on 
vineyards  This  adherence  formerly  prevented  the  success  of  the 
vineyard  cause  in  our  countr}%  and  would  ever  have  prevented,  had 
not  American  genius,  that  struck  out  new  plans  of  traveling  and  eon- 
vcying  intelligence,  by  steam 'and  telegraph,  also  struck  out  native 
modes  of  vineyard  and  \vine-making,  to  emancipate  us  from  Euro- 
pean dependence.  If  we  can  safely  judge  blessings- from  the  light 
of  experience  and  Revelation,  grapes  and  wines  rank  by  the  side  of 
bread  itself.  The  terribly  destructive  vice  of  intemperate  drinking 
is  scarcely  known  in  vine  countries,  nor  will  it  be  in  ours,  I  trust, 
after  the  general  spread  of  vineyards.  To  Mr.  Adlum,  of  George- 
town, D.C.,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  some  others,  as  pioneers,  we  are  indebted  for  the  practical 
demonstration  that  America  might  wholly  depend  upon  her  own  re- 
sources for  grapes  and  wines,  and  throw  off  European  shackles  in 
these  as  well  as  other  respects."* 

But  more  directly  to  my  own  experience  in  vine  culture.     Indr 

*  We  may  also  add  the  Hon.  Joel  R.  P«iiiBett  of  South  CixqA&ia.— Tln«  ' 
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to  the  undertaking  by  the  hope  of  being;  able  to  strengtiien  the  influ- 
ence of  the  temperance  cause,  I  started  with  a  pretty  large  number 
of  Scuppernong  and  other  native  cuttings— of  the  Scuppernong, 
mostly,  as  I  had  often  read  and  heard  therhigh  praises  of  this  famous 
native  of  our  old  North  State.  The  Scuppernon?  cuttings  all  put  out 
in  the  springs  but,  as  usual  for  them,  they  all  died  in  the  summer. 
After  this  dea^*bought  experience,  I  learned  that  this  kind  would  not 
grow  gcneraUy  from  cuttings,  and  to  attempt  to  use  them  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  discouragement  and  loss  in  the  business.  They  answer  in 
Europe;  where  not  only  mildness  of  climate  favors  tlie  plan,  but  also 
cheapness  of  labor.  It  is  decidedly  best  for  the  American  vintner  to 
start  his  vineyard  with  well-rooted  vines,  reared  in  the  nursery  from 
cuttings  or  from  layers.  Even  in  grafting,  it  is  better  to  begin  in  the 
nursery  and  transfer  into  the  vineyard  after  a  year's  growth  ;  this  is 
a  common  method  with  me ;  though  I  have  a  very  pretty  portion  of 
vineyard  acquired  by  searching  the  woods  late  in  the  spring,  when 
vines  are  in  leaf,  and  getting  stocks  of  the  Fox  and  other  common 
kinds,  an  inch  or  upward  in  diameter,  grafting  them  wedge  fashion, 
and  then  transplanting  ten  feet  each  way.  The  scions  (having  been 
kept,  back  in  a  cool  place,  from  sprouting)  were  Weller's  Halifax 
and  Norton's  Virginia  SeedHng.  They  arc  kinds  I  esteem  next  to 
the  Scuppernong,  as  free  from  propensity  to  rot,  and  in  every  other 
respect  good. 

As  to  grafting,  there  is  a  very  important  distinction  for  those  desirous 
to  adopt.  It  is  the  uniform  result  of  long  experience,  that  if  grafting 
is  effected  on  stocks  procured  or  dug  up  from  the  woods,  success, 
with  due  pains  taken,  will  surely  follow,  if  done  at  any  time  from 
the  complete  fall  of  leaves  in  autumn  until  late  in  spring,  or  even 
summer,  when  tlie  scion  can  be  kept  back  from  sprouting.  But  if 
the  graft  be  on  stocks  not  dug  up,  or  stands  where  it  is  to  remain, 
it  must  be  done  in  the  fall,  or  early  part  of  winter,  to  insure  success. 
This  last  fact  is  important  to  those  desirous  of  changing  the  kinds 
of  grapes  in  their  vineyards,  or  vines  standing  on  their  premises,  to 
eligible  situations.  In  this  way  I  speedily  changed  my  foreign  and 
other  rotting  kinds  into  unexceptionable  native  varieties.  No  clay  or 
any  other  covering  of  the  grafted  part  is  necessary  in  grafting  grape 
vines  even  with  the  ground.  All  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  saw  off  your 
stock,  and  put  in  your  scion  (with  two  or  tliree  buds  thereon),  wedge- 
fashion,  as  in  cleft-grafting  fruit  trees,  and  then  draw  earth  around  a 
tew  inches  high,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  above  ground.  Or,  where 
die  slock  is  very  large  and  inconvenient  to  split,  I  have  made  a  gim- 
iH-bole  and  inserted  the  scion  spoil-fashion,  and  then  drawn  the 
around.  The  vine  is  porous,  and  sap  docs  not  pass  between 
««od  and  bark,  and  therefore  the  success  in  the  last-  named  mode 
But  to  avoid  disappointment,  the  vintner  should  be 

More  trouble  and  attention  is  required  in  the  grafting  pro- 

■wA  ^  sprouts  from  the  old  stock,  as  they  spring  forth  to 

ihan  in  the  process  itself;  and  this  is  far  more  the  case 

^wcks  standing  in  their  original  place  than  in  those 

iftir  wwmIs.     To  compensate  for  this,  however,  the 

m  toner  is  much  greater  than  from  the  latter,  viz., 

^^t  %a«HHia  in  the  one  case,  but  thirty  feet  not  uncom- 
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mooly  in  Um  other.  ^  Gnfis  oAen  bear  fooMt  fine;  clusters  tlie  first 
^ason  of  growth,  and  pretty  considerably  the  second.  A  ifew  years 
past  I  had  the  curiosiQr  to  measure  the  second  season's  product  of 
a  Halifax  vine  which  1  had  grafted  to  a  tolerably  large  stcn^  It  was 
half  a  bushel  of  fine  grapes — equivalent  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
wine,  if  made  with  sugar,  and  two  gallons,  if  made  widi  spirits  as  the 
keeping  iogredient.  ^ 

In  reference  to  this  keeping  ingredient,  I  am  reminded  of  one  of 
the  grand  errors  impeding  the  advancement  of  the  vineyard  cause 
in  our  country.  The  error  in  practice  is  predicated  oh  the  false  idea 
that  the  juice  of  American  grapes  is  as  strong  as  in  foreign  countries, 
and,  therefore,  needs  as  little  help  to  safely  keep  the  wine  as  that 
across  the  waters.  All  ffood  authorities  on  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Herbe- 
mont,  dtc,  concur  in  the  idea,  that  while  American  vineyards  far 
exceed  European  in  yield,  yet  they  fall  far  short  in  the  strength  of 
the  juice  yielded  ;  and,  therefore,  corresponding  keeping  ingredients 
must  be  used,  or  no  adequate  success  can  be  expected.  True,  I,  as 
others,  have  made  wine  without  such  ingredients  when  the  grapes 
were  not  only  ripe  but  shriveled  ;  but  this  will  not  do  so  as  a  busi- 
ness, since,  though  the  grapes  may  not  fall  or  spoil,  by  being  left  too 
long  on  the  vine,  yet  the  quantity  is  small  and  the  vine  will  be  injured 
for  farther  bearing  ;  besides,  many  other  reasons  might  be  adduced, 
all  of  which  show  the  plan  to  be  impracticable,  of  making  wine  as  a 
business  in  our  country  without  a  sufiiciency  of  some  keeping  ingre- 
dient, as  sugar  or  spirits,  or  both ;  the  universal  experience  Irom  all 
reliable  sources  of  information,  as  I  can  learn,  is,  that  bad  success  has 
ever  attended  the  trial.  I  experimented  in  that  way  to  the  loss  of 
'half  my  wine  years  since.  But  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  physical 
Uct  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  American  grape-juice,  and  add- 
ing a  plenty  of  sugar  or  brandy,  or  both,  I  have  lost  no  wine  for 
'  several  years ;  and,  from  most  reliable  sources,  I  learn  that  most 
European  wines  for  safe-keeping  have  spirits  added  to  them  more  or 
less— as  the  port  wine,  ere  it  crosses  the  ocean,  one-third ;  and  I  venture 
the  suggestion  that  if  more  of  the  spirits  made  in  this  country  was 
added  to  the  grape-juice,  or  used  as  in  wine-making  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, instead  of  being  drunk  in  its  crude  state,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  the  temperance  cause. 

Another  advantage  of  a  free  use  of  keeping  ingredients  is  that  good 
wine  can  be  made  of  green  grapes,  all  or  in  part  By  a  sufficiency 
of  sugar  or  brandy,  or  both  combined,  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectation  with  Uie  green  fruit  of  the  vine.  I  had  the  hint  to  try  it 
firom  that  American  pioneer  in  wine-making,  Mr.  Adlum,  whose 
**  rules"  are  contained  in  the  **  American  Farmer,*'  to  make  wine 
from  green,  and,  indeed,  half-grown  grapes.  I  will  here  give  a  brief 
account  of  a  barrel  of  wine  which  I  made  last  vintage  with  partly 
green  grapes,  gathered  ffreen  because  at  a  distance  from  my  house, 
and  in  danger  of  being  depredated  upon. 

A  few  months  since  a  young  man,  who  manages  mostly  m^  vine- 
yard concerns,  brought  me  a  specimen  of  a  very  fine-tasted  wme.  I 
ordered  him  to  bring  me  the  label  attached  to  the  barrel  containing 
it.    Seeing  it  was  No.  25, 1  turned  to  the  corresponding  nn 
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a  bouk  of  record  of  wi. 

thereof  for  saiil  barrel 

te,  September  ITlh,  33  eallons, 
If  SciippernoDg  grape*,  halj  jcr 


niakiag,  and  the  foUowiog  b 


coinpci!>n1  or  the  tbllowing 
n  imci,  'I  bu^bels  uf  purple 


Scuppernui: 


muscadtne,  ^  bushels  afcommou  or  bunch  grapes  ol'  ihc  woihIs  ;  tcrmcQletl,  a3 
mmhicg  (wiUt  a  machine  of  two  wixhIuh  rollers)  two  boui^;  jaiee  strain 
Ihroagh  fulib  of  a  woolea  blanbei,  as  it  run  from  the  prent ;  '20  Ifas.  oT  cumra 
bnnrn  Migar  then  added,  and  8  gailona  uf  good  apple-brandy — and  tuined  ii — 
Jiew  ca»k,  fumigated  vith  a  aulpliur  mutch. 

And  I  add,  the  cnak  stood  in  one  of  my  wine-cellars  undiaturbc 
till  the  time  the  said  ajiecimoo  was  brought  inc,  and,  ihni  aftcrwuj 
being  racked  olf,  it  sold  readily  for  two  dollars  a  gallon  under  t 
name  of  Weller's  Scuppernong  Champaign, 

While  iny  book  ia  open,  I  will  giye  uie  result  of  anoth 
grapes  made  with  nothing  but  auger  as  the  keeping  ingredient,  i 

Seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  wbite  Scuppernong  and  three  and  a  half  i 
Scuppernong,  or  muieadiue,  or  bullus  grapes,  mashed  at  night,  and  prea 
next  morning;  juice,  after  atroining  and  mixing,  divided  into  Ivo  casln- 
into  one  put  30  gallons  of  juice,  mixed  with  SO  lb«.  of  common  brown 
swelling  the  volume  ofihe  liquor  balf  its  own  bulk,  or  3  gallonii^-maltiBg'. .  „ 
Ions  in  cash  No.  38  (made  Uclober  Isl);  cask  No.  39  contained  13  gatluOs  ' 
wiue,  viz.  Ill  gallons  of  juice  and  3H  lbs.  ofdouble-relined  crushed  sugar. 

The  last  13  1  sold  at  Kuleigh  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
other  good  judges  of  wines  (pronouncing  it  superior  to  any  foreign), 
at  $4  per  gallon,  under  the  name  of  the  Red  Scuppernong  Hock ;      """ 
the  other  kind  called  ihc  Wkite  Scuppernong  Hock,  sold  al  $3  n 
Ion — a  remarkable  difference,  ariEiiig  from  the  i^ualiiy  of  the  su 
Some  may  be  disposed,  I  here  remark,  to  pronounce  the  witie  a 
terated,  when  spirits  are  added.     But  why  ?     Wine  consists  of  c 
tain  products  of  nature  chemically  combined.     But  if  some  of  thcN 
products  are  deficient  in  any  juieo,  why  is  it  not  allowable  to  a: 
the  deficiency  by  i^ome  product  at  hand  to  answer  the  end  of  a 
eious,  and  healtjiful,  and  safe-keeping  wine  ?     Alcohol  is  one  c 
purest  products  of  nature  ;    pervading  mure  or  leas  the  regeco] 
world,  as  a  sort  of  preservative  power  therein.     And  if  not  a 
r.ieney  of  this  power  why  not  increase  it  arlilioiaily  for  winea  ij 
I'orra  of  pure  spirits  !     1  say  pure  spirits ;  for  if  any  spiriU  are  n 
rectified,  as  are  what  I  use,  and  thus  divested  of  any  peculiariljf.9 
taste,  the  wine  made  with  thein  retains  the. peculiar  zest  of  wImMH 
grape  is  used — thus  not  only  a  pure  or  unadulterated  liquor  (if  p 
rity  consists  in  freedom  from  any  deleterious  or  poisonous  ingrediei 
or  what  is  common  in  many  foreign  wines,  so  called,  at  leaal).  but  | 
a  Frenchman  would  aay,  unique,  or  one  in  taste  and  properties ;  t 
equivalent  to  the  foreign  wines  made  with  spirits  distilled  from  (be" 
kind  of  juice  from  which  their  wines  are  mostly  composed.     When 
American  juice  becomes  auflicienlly  plentiful  by  the  increase  of  vine- 
yards, it  may  be  distilled,  and  its  alcohol  used,  as  in  Europt:,  instead 
of  pure  spirits.     But  from  my  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  and  ex- 
periments partially  made,  1  predict  no  essential  diU'ercnce  as  in  the 
properties  of  the  wine,  whether  made  with  pure  spirits  or  with  spir- 
its distilled  from  the  grape  juice.     But  according  to  the  suggestion  af 
II  friend,  1  will  more  fully  experiment  with  the  lotter  ;  or  dutU  Sci  "^ 
pernong  juice  and  add  its  brandy  to  make  Scuppernong  wine;  ■ 
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intend  reporting  the  result  in  due  time.  But  in  riew  of  what  may  be 
called  pure  inffredienta,  whether  sugar  or  spirits,  I  yenture  to  assert 
that  wines  made  with  either  may  be  called  pure  wine ;  especially  if 
compared  with  foreign  wines,  or  those  so  denominated,  often  adul- 
terated with  poisonous  ingredients.  And  I  know  this,  that  my  wines, 
with  no  other  ingredient  uian  sugar,  or  pure  spirits,  ever  added,  circu- 
lated in  this  region  and  other  parts  of  our  country,  are  pronounced  by 
the  best  judges  to  be  more  unequivocally  pleasant,  healthful,  and 
medicinal,  than  any  foreign.  Many  ladies  in  delicate  health  hare 
found  essential  benefit  from  their  use.  And  I  add  that  the  wines  made 
with  pure  spirits,  as  a  medicated  medicine,  and  in  some  other  re- 
spects, is  more  generally  approved  than  that  made  with  sugar.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  all  wine  properly  so  called,  has  alcoholic  power 
therein,  generated  by  fermentation,  if  not  otherwise  acquired.  Scrip- 
ture wine  is  clearly  alcoholic,  from  the  fact  of  its  excess  producing 
intoxication,  and  the  Bible  warns  against  drunkenness  by  its  intem- 
perate use. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  preferable  that  an  American  vineyard 
should  be  started  at  once,  with  well-rooted  vines,  rather  than  with 
cuttings  or  grafting,  is  the  greater  distance  vines  should  stand  apart 
in  American  vineyards.  Cuttings  10, 20,  30,  or  40  feet  apart,  instead 
of  3,  5,  or  6,  as  in  European  vineyards,  have  a  discouraging  appear- 
ance. But  not  so  vines  5,  or  10  feet  high,  fastened  at  first  to  stakes, 
running  unchecked  in  length,  and  trimmed  only  in  summer  or  fall  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  bushy.  Until  6  or  8  feet  high  they 
should  run  on  trellises,  or  ramify  over  scaffolding.  This  is  the  true 
American  successful  mode  of  vine  culture  and  productiveness. 

The  European  plan  (as  laid  down  in  most  treatises  on  vine  culture), 
of  near  planting,  humble  height,  and  close  trimming,  is  as  pernicious 
an  error  as  that  of  cultivating  foreign  wines  instead  of  choice  natives. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  without  success  over  and  over  again  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country,  as  any  one  may  learn  by  taking  due  pains 
to  inform  himself.  It  is  remarkably  significant  that  no  foreigner  has 
ever  succeeded  in  our  country  at  grape  culture.  An  exception,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Swiss,  at  Vevay,  Indiana.  But 
their  vineyard  is  a  final  failure,  as  any  may  learn  by  reading  Burke'» 
Patent  Office  Report,  of  1845,  at  page  953.  Foreigners  too,  are  much 
wedded  to  a  system,  doing  well  abroad  but  not  here.  An  intelligent 
Frenchman  visited  me  a  few  years  since  in  the  grape  season.  While 
meagre  in  praise  of  other  grapes,  he  highly  extolled  the  Scuppernong, 
saying  it  was  every  way  equal  or  superior  to  the  best  French  grapes  ; 
but  alleged  that  better  success  would  attend  my  vineyards  if  I  would 
trim  more  and  resort  to  posts  and  trellises  instead  of  scaffolding.  I 
answered  him  that  the  management  he  disapproved  was  the  grand  se- 
cret of  my  success ;  and  that  following  his  suggestion  would  soon 
render  my  vineyards  profitless,  and  eventually  ruin  them.  The  very 
luxuriant,  far-extended  growth  of  grape  vines  in  our  forests  and  hedge- 
rows is  the  true  model  of  nature  (*•  nature  a  name  for  an  effect  and 
God  the  cause,"  cause  and  effect  both  unerring),  pointing  out  the 
unerring  plan  for  an  American  vintner  to  pursue.  As  long  as  I 
disregarded  that  model  I  found  the  vineyard  an  uphill  businest, 
the  wished  for  success  followed,  after  giving  ample  room  oa 
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side  for  vines  to  expand  themselves ;  first  unchecked  Ift.  imgth  up- 
ward and  then  sideways  on  trellises  and  scaffolding,  so  that,  at  length, 
underneath  the  canopies  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for  o  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground  but  main  vine  stems  and  supporting  posts. 

Another  of  nature's  models  gave  me  a  hint  to  let  my  vines  have 
the  same  advantages  as  to  roots  as  the  trees  in  the  woods,  or  old 
piny  fields,  viz. :  that  the  falling  leaves  be  secured  from  blowing 
away  by  scarifying  the  ground  ere  they  fall,  and  afterward,  in  order 
.  tjf  increase  annually  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  instead  of  by  direct  ma* 
nuring. 

The  common  distance  apart  I  have  planted  Scuppemong  vines  is 
20  feet,  and  other  kinds  10  ;  but  I  now  consider  20  too  near  for  the 
Scuppemong  ;  30  or  40  being  better,  unless  it  is  calculated  to  remove 
every  other  one  before  they  become  too  large.  A  Scuppemong  14 
years  old  from  the  planting,  I  measured  to-day,  and  it  covers  an  area 
whose  diameter  is  50  feet.  Another  now  in  view  from  my  office  runs 
30  feet  on  scaffolding,  and  then  ascends  an  aspen  tree,  spreading  over 
its  branches  to  the  height  of  about  40  feet ;  the  aspen  tree  full  of 
grapes,  so  to  speak.  About  ten  years  since  I  plamted  two  vines  of  this 
kind  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbor ;  trained  from  the  garden  on  some 
oak  trees  in  a  grove,  a  barrel  of  wine  was  made  from  this  last  vint- 
age, besides  abundance  of  the  fruit  for  family  use ;  and  I  was  assured 
that  if  all  the  grapes  had  been  saved,  another  barrel  had  been  the  re- 
sult. A  vine  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State,  near  the  Scuppemong 
Island  in  the  Roanoke,  whence  this  grape  and  its  name  originated, 
produces  its  annual  yield  of  five  barrels  of  wine,  I  am  most  credibly 
informed.  With  myself  and  others  in  this  region  of  country,  Scup- 
pemong vines  have  produced  at  rates  of  2,000  gallons  per  acre. 

The  berries  of  this  grape  are  very  large.  I  have  frequently  meas- 
ured select  ones  and  found  them  to  be  three  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  two  I  have  found  4  inches  round.  They  are  more  ea- 
sily gathered  than  other  kinds.  A  large  sheet  with  poles  fastened  to 
two  sides  is  held  under  the  canopy,  and  a  third  person  shakes  the 
canopy  above  with  a  forked  pole,  and  all  the  ripe  grapes  fall  into  the 
sheet  and  the  green  ones  remain.  In  making  wine  with  the  green 
ones  they  have  to  be  picked  off  by  hand  like  other  kinds.  They  are 
ripening  here  about  two  months  ;  and  that  period  ensures  successive 
gatherings ;  and  the  most  delicious  of  grape  fruit.  The  Scupper- 
nong  is  peculiarly  a  Southern  grape ;  and  for  the  South  it  is  doubt- 
less the  best  grape  in  the  world,  considered  in  all  respects. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information,  I  learn  the  Scuppemong  does 
well  everywhere  south  of  latitude  about  37°,  when  properly  managed* 
and  the  management  is  very  siiftple,  though  very  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  to  trim  enough  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth  to  prevent 
its  becoming  bushy,  and  afterward  (say  60  years,  or  no  telling  how 
long  a  vine  will  flourish)  to  keep  by  scaffolding  the  canopies  clear 
underneath  of  all  straggling  or  hanginf^down  branches,  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  This  being  not  done,  the  vines  will  surely  fail  to  bear 
well,  and  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection. 

My  *« Halifax"  I  estimate  next  to  the  Scuppemong  grape.  It  rans 
or  spreads  to  a  great  extent  From  my  study  I  see  the  top  of  an 
apple  tree  covered  with  fine  large  duster  grapes  from  it    And  by 
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neasarenwAt  with  a  ten  foot  pole,  I  find  the  tree  forty  feet  distant 
firom  where  the  main  stem  of  the  vine  stands  to  the  ground,  and  the 
tree  is  twenty  feet  high.  I  was  told  by  good  authority  last  winter 
at  Raleigh,  that  this  grape,  carried  to  France,  was  considered  there 
to  rank  among  the  first  class  wine  grapes.  The  berry  is  as  large  as 
a  common  bullet,  and  clusters  of  uncommon  size.  One  peculiarity 
of  it  is,  th^t  it  changes  its  color  to  a  bright  purple  long  before  it 
ripens,  and  is  a  good  table  grape.  But  the  Norttn  Virginia  Sce^ 
ling,  next  in  excellence,  is  a  good  eating  grape,  or  for  wine,  as  sooP 
as  it  changes  to  a  dark  purple. 

Of  one  hondred  and  fifty  yarieties  of  grapes,  I  have  not  more  than 
about  twenty  I  consider  good  and  unexceptionable  in  all  respects  for 
American  culture.  My  foreign  grapes,  after  trial,  I  cut  down  as  worth- 
less; and  of  some  even  noted  natives  I  cut  down  all  but  a  few  also,  and 
crafted  unexceptionable  kinds  upon  their  stocks.  Of  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Herbemont's  Madeira,  or  Warren  and  Longworth's  Ohio, 
or  Segar  box,  and  others,  I  retained  a  few  as  specimens  of  their 
fruit,  when  any  happened  not  to  rot,  which  is  about  one  season  in 
three  with  me ;  though  I  see,  from  the  **  Patent  Office  Report,'*  that 
the  Isabella  and  Catawba  are  not  so  prone  to  rot  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  that  more  northerly  they  are  still  less  prone.  These  kinds 
rot  here  every  year,  more  or  less ;  but  about  every  third  season  none 
escape  this  calamity  worth  regarding.  The  rot  is  a  grand  difficulty 
as  to  Southern  vineyards,  especially — owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate  ;  and  the  vines  prone  to  it  are  worse  in  this  respect 
by  age.  This  season  has  been  uncommonly  fatal  to  the  kinds  in 
question.  Till  a  few  days  past,  we  have  had  two  weeks  continued 
rains.     Even  some  grapes  in  the  woods  rotted. 

But  to  close  this  essay,  now  longer  than  intended,  I  will  briefly 
report  those  varieties  in  my  vineyards  rotting  and  not  rotting.  The 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Herbemont's  Madeira,  Longworth's  Ohio,  Elsing- 
burg,  Vevay  (of  the  Swiss),  Norton's  large  purple,  and  a  number  of 
other  kinds,  pretty  much  all  rotted ;  some  others,  about  half.  The 
Vine  Arbor,  Somerville,  my  Halifax  Seedling  (from  the  seed  of  the 
Halifax,  a  most  excellent  grape),  Brinkleyville,  and  a  few  others, 
some  few  rotted  on  part  of  the  vines.  The  rot,  I  observe  here,  is  as 
tantalizing  a  calamity  to  the  vintner  as  the  yellows  to  the  silk  grower. 
I  relinquished  the  silk  business  as  hopeless  of  profit  in  the  South 
(where  there  are  great  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather),  because 
on  the  very  eve  of  spinning  cocoons,  when  expectation  was  on  tip- 
toe, often  the  worms  took  tne  disease  called  the  yellows,  and  nothing 
could  arrest  the  destruction  of  an  expected  crop  of  silk.  So  of 
grapes  prone  to  rot,  on  the  very  eve  of  maturing  they  often  perish. 
The  best  preventive  remedy  I  have  found  is,  to  keep  plowing  the 
lands  with  furrows  turned  toward  the  foot-stems  of  the  vines  in  clean- 
ing the  ground.  This  at  length  leaves  the  ground  much  lower  mid- 
way between  the  vine  rows,  and  prevents  too  much  occasional 
moisture  near  the  main  vine  roots.  The  hollows  thus  made  answer 
also  lor  inclined  plane  ditches,  where  the  vineyard  is  on  shelving 
ground.  But  the  best  preventive  is  to  select  kinds  not  prone  to  rot. 
4  And  such  with  me  are :  the  Scuppernong,  Weller's  Halifax,  Norton's 
Virginia  Seedling,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  Hunterville,  Franklin  tQ 
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some  other  varieties,  good  in  every  respect,  and  none  of  which  rotted 
this  season ;    heretofore,  few  or  none  of  the  Vine  Arfoor,  Weller's 
Halifax  Seedling,  Somerville,  and  some  others. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  yours, 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 
Brinkleyville^  Halifax  Co,^  N,  C 

.  f^oTE  BY  Editor.-^Ai  a  late  meeting  of  the  "CincinxLati  Hoiticnltiiral  So- 
afety,"  a  committee  Iraving  been  entrusted  with  the  subject  of  Wines,  reported, 
Biter  a  variety  of  trials  and  experiments,  as  follows : 

"  The  result  of  the  examination  is  a  conviction  that  oar  soil  and  cliinate  are 
vftW  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  very  fine^  delicious  wine,  and  the  Cratawba  is 
the  species  which  yields  the  finest  quality.  The  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
committee  add,  when  judiciously  managed,  will  fumitih  the  finest  quality  of 
wine,  without  any  addition  or  admixture  whatever  (thus  raising  an  issue  with 
Dr.  Weller),  that  no  saccharine  mixture  is  necessary  to  give  it  sufllcient  body  to 
keep  for  any  length  pf  time  in  this  climate.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinioD,  we 
would  state,  that  two  of  our  German  friends,  who  were  present,  informed  us  that 
they  had  taken,  on  different  occasions,  .specimens  of  the  wine  of  this  country  to 
Gtermany,  and  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  various  connoisseurs,  by  whom 
they  were  highly  approved,  the  principal  or  only  objection  being  that  they  were 
too  strong  to  compare  with  the  nnc  kinds  of  the  lightest  Qerman  wines.  A  taste 
for  the  wine  of  this  region  appears  to  be  well  established,  since  all  Chat  can  be 
produced  finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices ;  and  the  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  j^riod  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wines  of  the  Ohio  will  enjoy  a  celebrity 
equal  to  those  of  the  Rhine. 
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We  are  indeed  delighted  with  this  paper.  It  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
procure  minute  and  reliable  information  upon  this  interesting  region,  though  we 
have  been  trying  a  long  time.  Will  not  our  friend  continue  these  papers,  as  we 
assure  him  that  they  will  be  read  with  avidity  in  every  quarter  of  our  Union  1 
Being  (ni  the  spoty  he  can  collect  everythinc^.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  un- 
derstood on.  referring  to  the  circular  issued  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  the 
Patent  Office,  to  the  people  of  Texas.  We  would  like  to  hear  also  from  the  in- 
terior and  northern  regions  of  Texas. — Editor. 

•  Previous  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  little  republic,  from  its 
geographical  position  and  other  causes,  was  the  theati*^  of  intrigue 
and  foreign  negotiation,  and  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  By  its  admission  into  the  family  of  States,  it  has 
beoD  shorn  of  its  political  importance,  but  has  acquired  an  increased 
interest  as  to  its  productive  resources.  The  security  afforded  to  per- 
son and  property  by  the  act  of  annexation,  has  given  a  value  to  aH 
the  elements  of  prosperity  within  the  new  State,  and  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  Texas  will  contribute  her  full  share  to  the  collective 
wealth  of  the  Union.  The  mixed  character  of  her  population, 
uniting  Yankee  skill  and  enterprise  with  German  industry  and  per- 
severance, is  a  guaranty  to  the  rapid  and  complete  development  of 
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the  resources  of  the  Sta^.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  and  far  beyond 
my  ability,  to  allude  even  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  those  resources. 
A  glance  at  the  map  showing  the  limits  of  Texas,  spreading  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  running  back  into  the  mountains,  embracing  almost 
every  variety  of  climate  and  production,  mineral  and  vegetable,  with 
broad  rivers  for  the  transportation  of  all  that  her  fertile  valleys  may 
yield,  must  satisfy  any  one  that,  with  proper  direction  to  her  in- 
dustry, she  is  destined  to  a  high  place  among  the  agricultural  States. 
The  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  so  varied  in  its  properties  a^, 
to  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  any  article  suited  to  the  climate.  A 
chemical  analysis  of  the  soils  common  in  this  portion  of  the  State 
has  been  published  by  William  P.  Hart,  M.D.,  in  the  June  and  July 
numbers  of  the  *' Commercial  Review.'*  The  result  of  that  analysis, 
though  incomplete,  places  the  soils  of  Texas  in  favorable  contrast 
with  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  three  varieties  therein  analyzed, 
and  known  here  as  the  peach,  the  cane  and  the  elm  soils,  named  from 
their  characteristic  and  prevailing  growth,  exhibit  different,  yet  equal- 
ly valuable  compounds.  Experience  has  partially  tested  their  com- 
parative merits ;  the  most  successful  results  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  hitherto,  have  been  obtained  from  the  peach  land,  the  cane  soil 
has  yielded  the  heaviest  product  in  com,  and  grown  the  largest  su- 
gar-cane, while  the  elm,  if  thoroughly  drained  and  put  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  is  considered  the  best  for  cotton.  But  the  rela- 
tive value  and  production  of  these  soils  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  our  planters,  and  so  much  depends  upon  the  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  the  number  of  years  it  has  been  cultivated,  its  drain- 
age and  deep  plowing,  that  the  preference  of  one  over  another,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  production  of  com,  sugar-cane  or  cotton,  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  showing  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  each. 

Of  late  years  chemistry  has  become  the  handmaid  of  agriculture. 
It  cheapens  labor  and  increases  production.  In  the  over-populated 
countries  of  Europe  it  has,  by  a  judicious  application  of  means  to 
the  end,  contributed  to  the  support  of  millions — its  light  follows  the 
furrow  of  the  plowman.  In  France,  particularly,  the  discoveries  in 
chemistry  have  been  happily  applied  to  the  increase  of  agricultural 
products.  The  example  should  not  be  lost  to  us;  and  if  the  gentle- 
man who  has  begun  an  examination  of  the  Texas  soils  should  farther 
prosecute  his  inquiries,  show  our  planters  what  are  the  constituent 
principles  in  the  cotton-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  and  in  Indian  corn,  as 
also  the  relative  properties  of  our  soils,  and  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  either  of  the  above  staples,  he  will  render  a  lasting  and 
not  unforgutten  service  to  the  State.* 

In  all  parts  of  Texas  the  disproportion  of  prairie  to  the  timbered 
land  is  an  objection  very  generally  urged,  and  will  be  a  source,  event- 
ually, of  much  inconvenience  to  the  sugar  planter,  fiut  this  evil  may 
be  guarded  against  by  a  timely  resort  to  ditching,  or  the  use  uf  the 
Cherokee  rose  as  a  hedge.     These  expedients,  apart  from  the  ulti- 

*  If  the  planters  would  assist  us  we  would  have  all  these  soHs  and  staples  ripdly  ana- 
lyzed and  examrnnd.  Tho  expenscj  howev<»r,  would  be  too  great  for  us  now.  Any 
planter  disposctl  to  co-0|M'rat«  in  ih's  matter,  might  easily  raise  the  necessary  ♦'unds  by 
a  contribution  among  his  neighbors  and  friends,  which  would  be  a  trifle  to  thi.ro. — Ed. 
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mate  saving  of  labor,  will  enable  the  planter  to  apply  the  timber 
now  required  for  fencing  to  the  making  of  staves  or  for  building  pur- 
poses. Elconomy  at  the  start  will  do  much  toward  obiiating  the 
scarcity  of  timber. 

In  Western  Texas,  and  in  the  interior  above  the  flat  country  on 
the  seaboard,  thc^  prairies  arc  almost  exclusively  planted,  being  more 
easily  brought  into  cultivation,  and  producing  as  well  as  the  wood- 
lands. In  this  region,  and  near  the  seaboard  generally,  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  prairie  culture  have  not  been  success- 
ful. The  property  of  the  soil  is  impaired  by  the  heavy  rains  which 
in  winter  and  early  in  the  spring  not  unfrequently  cover  the  surface 
for  days  and  weeks ;  and  as  yet  no  thorough  experiment  .has  been 
made  in  draining.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  much 
of  the  prairie  lands  near  the  coast,  if  well  drained  and  broken  up 
with  a  subsoil  plow,  would  equal  in  production  the  best  lands  in  the 
State — at  least  for  sugar.  Hitherto  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  proper  preparation  of  our  soils.  The  wretched  custom, 
so  prevalent  at  the  South,  of  seeking  to  make  the  most  out  of  land 
in  the  shortest  time,  without  a  thought  to  its  improvement  or  dura- 
bility, has  been  carried  out  here  to  its  fullest  extent.  But  since  our 
admission  into  the  Union  a  better  practice  is  prevailing,  and  our  im- 
provements in  agriculture  keep  pace  with  our  brightening  prospects. 
All  new  inventions,  and  the  implements  of  labor  of  the  most  ap- 
proved model,  are  sought  after,  and  with  the  facilities  afforded  through 
a  weekly  communication  with  New  Orleans,  Texas,  in  the  fhaking 
of  sugar,  as  in  other  experiments  of  agriculture  successfully  triec^ 
will  avail  herself  of  the  example  of  Louisiana  and  her  sister  States. 

With  the  lights  of  such  experience  brought  to  bear  upon  a  soil 
and  in  a  climate  eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  great 
Southern  staples,  the  agricultural  advancement  of  Texas  must  be 
rapid  and  remunerative.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  as  encourag- 
ing a  rash  and  thoughtless  immigration.  There  are  many  inconve- 
niences attending  a  settlement  here.  The  population  is  scattered, 
the  water  unwholsome,  rendering  cisterns  essential  on  every  well- 
conducted  farm;  the  roads  are  bad,  in  winter  time  making  a  land- 
carriage  for  produce  for  three  or  four  miles  a  matter  of  more  delay 
and  difficulty  than  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  a  good  road.  The 
mosquetoes,  'too,  besides  a  )iost  of  annoying  insects,  in  number  and 
size,  would  not  sulT^r  by  comparison  with  their  kindred  found  in  the 
everglades  of  Florida. 

But  perhaps  these  are  minor  ills  contrasted,  among  others,  with 
the  profitless  and  disheartening  labor  expended  upon  the  worn  out 
lands  in  many  of  the  old  States;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that, 
as  every  period  and  station  in  life  has  its  trials  and  difficulties,  so 
every  clime  and  country  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
tillage  of  the  earth  is  the  most  ancient,  as  the  most  honorable  occu- 
pation of  man ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  made  profitable,  it  is  the 
most  laborious.  The  varyingr  seasons  must  l)e  met  by  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  most  systematic  and  industrious  can- 
not count  each  year  upon  a  certain  and  full  return  for  their  labor. 
This  is  the  experience  of  all  countries,  and  particularly  so  of  this 
part  of  Texas.    It  is  liable  to  extremes  of  drought  or  rain;  the  for- 
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mer  occurring  mostly  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  lasting  ten 
and  sixteen  weeks,  and  followed  by  floods  of  rain  for  a  correspond- 
ing period.  Should  the  rainy  season  set  in  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  or  August,  the  caterpillar  is  sure  to  appear,  and  if  later, 
the  difficulty  of  gathering  a  cotton  crop  in  a  wet  fall  is  known  to  all 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  raising  of  that  article.  This 
uncertainty  in  production  has  induced  many,  or  nearly  all  who  can 
afford  the  expense,  to  enter  upon,  or  look  ultimately,  to  the  growing 
of  sugar-cane.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  Texas,  even  this 
part  of  it,  is  not  a  cotton  country.  The  caterpillar  has  appeared  in 
this  county  (Brazoria)  for  a  longer  period  of  years,  and  earlier  in  the 
season,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State ;  and  yet  there  are  plant- 
ers here  who,  for  twelve  and  fifteen  years  past,  have  averaged  seven 
bales  of  600  lbs.  to  the  hand.  Some  years  they  have  failed  almost 
entirely,  but  the  average  has  been  made  up  by  the  over-production 
of  favorable  seasons.  A  bale  of  500  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  considered  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  staple  is  thought  equal,  and  would  be,  with  careful 
handling,  superior  to  that  of  Louisiana.  The  cotton  seed  fs  planted 
in  rows  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  width,  allowing  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  in  the  drill — the  wider  distance  I  think  preferable.  More 
attention  has  been  latterly  paid  to  the  procuring  of  good  seed,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  crop  is  this  year  planted  in  Mastodon  and  Petit 
Gulf  seed,  directly  brought  from  Mississippi.  The  late  spring  of 
1846,  and  the  early  appearance  of  the  caterpillar,  before  the  cotton 
had  matured,  caused  fears  as  to  the  seed  of  last  year,  and  led  to  a 
greater  importation  of  that  article  than  usual.  The  prospects  of  the 
present  crop  arc  encouraging.  The  worm  appeared  early  in  July, 
hut  as  that  month  proved  dry  and  warm  they  soon  disappeared,  and 
up  to  this  date,  September  1st,  no  serious  injury  has  been  sustained 
from  them.  Since  the  1st  of  August  there  has  been  an  average  of 
200  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  picked  to  the  hand,  and  if  the  fall  is  dry  and 
favorable,  there  will  be  an  average  of  over  2,000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  the  mannfaC'* 
ture  of  sugar  have  been  most  successful,  though  no  fair  trial,  testlb^ 
the  full  capabilities  of  our  soil  and  climate,  has  yet  been  had.  The 
experiments  have  been  incomplete,  both  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
culture  and  the  process  of  manufucturing,  the  mills  used  being  of  the 
most  ordinar}'  kind,  and  the  other  machinery  of  corresponding  value. 
Notwiih:^tanding  this,  there  was  a  yield  last  year  of  over  two  hogs- 
heads to  the  acre  of  sugar  of  most  excellent  quality ;  and  those  of 
our  planters  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture are  decidedly  the  most  prosperous.  This  result  has  stimu- 
lated many  others  to  go  largely  into  the  growing  of  cane,  and  their 
outfit  and  labor  bids  fair  at  the  present  time  to  be  well  rewarded. 
In  my  immediate  neighborhood  six  su^far  establishments,  costing 
from  10  to  815,000  each,  independent  of  brick  and  home  labor,  are 
being  erected,  and  will  be  completed  for  the  grinding  of  the  present 
crop.  From  the  experience  of  past  years,  no  frost  may  be  looked 
for  that  would  injure  the  standing  cane  before  or  about  the  Ist  of 
Df  ccmber,  though  the  weather  here  during  tlie  northers  is  sometimes 
severely  cold,  the  thermometer  in  December,  18^15,  and  in  Janur 
cf  this  year,  having  fallen  to  24°  Fahr.     Uninformed  \i&o\it  '^V^tL^ 
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wert:  aa  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  up  their  seed  cane,  much  of  it 
wa:»  iiijurt-ii  \ii:^i  winter  bv  the  cohl,  as  also  the  ratoon,  from  not  be- 
\vx  v^^-;^ti*t*i  w'i:h  the  stubble.  In  a  wet  winter  both  the  plant  cane 
iiiu  -.iiv  raiooii  would  be  materially  preserved  by  the  opening  of 
^iiai.^v'  J:.ch^*s,  as  water  lying  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
.tii-.!>  ..'  rvt  dio  cano  and  expose  it  more  to  the  severity  of  the  tem- 
j^TAiiifw  l:i  a  level  country  like  this,  it  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated — 
»•  >.i..:a^c  is  manure.**  The  sugar  crop  requires  less  labor,  is  more 
■  t T.U..I  x.\y\  prv>tii;ibk\  than  the  raising  of  cotton,  and  if  the  produc- 
^vii  vi'  Lho  last  year  is  sustained  on  future  trial,  most  of  tlie  land  in 
l\  vus  bvt.'dering  \m\  the  coast,  or  convenient  to  navigable  rivers,  will 
>.■  |.»ia:i:cd  in  cane. 

l*iK'  art'a  of  country  thus  thrown  open  to  the  production  of  sugar, 
:»«  jk  iiiiK'I}  innniifration  from  the  more  northern  and  cotton-growing 
ivs;io::*  s^i  ilie  JJ>ouih,  where  slave-labor  has  ceased  to  be  remunera- 
a\o,  ^^ould  in  a  few  years  supply  the  demand  for  that  article,  not 
«Kit\  til  the  United  States,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  abroad.  The 
s:0(.vi  ittif  fact  is  thus  exhibited,  that,  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  popu- 
.UNK>ii  of  our  conunon  country  may  increase;  no  matter  how  far  oui 
:wiiheru  brethren  may  stretch  out  and  occupy  their  utmost  limits, 
Jlc  aanexation  of  Texas  will  have  made  the  Union  independent  of 
tOiX't^u  supply  in  this,  one  of  the  great  and  growing  necessaries  of 
^0.  Texas  will  always  be  a  grazing  and  agricultural  State,  and  in 
g;KciidUi4ing  her  staple  productions,  sugar  and  cotton,  for  the  manu- 
'ja«.-iurcs  ^>i  the  North,  she  will  contribute  a  strong  link  to  that  chain 
%aich  binds  us  as  one  people.  Between  the  manufacturer  of  Massa- 
^urvII3  and  the  planter  of  Texas,  there  is  destined  to  be  an  inter- 
^f^Mit^  of  nmtual  interests.  Identified  in  language,  in  ancestry,  in 
iw  v*c  of  free  institutions  (as  applied  at  least  to  white  men),  they 
Wvs'  'MM,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  a  common  fate,  and  an  equal  claim  to 
«K  \\vi'ded  glories  of  Bunker  Hill  and  San  Jacinto.  But  Massa- 
,»...» iiN  hitherto  has  been  shy  and  cold.  At  every  opportunity,  fit 
*   m.t.iu  -'he  has  had  her  fling  at  Texas.     At  our  admission  into  the 

• .»:i,l   since,  she  has  spurned   our  offered  olive  branch.     We 

»x'*ii  u[>  to  her  a  lump  of  sugar — if  she  rejects  that,  and  throws 

•k.i.ci  At  us,  in  mercy  let  it  be  in  ice, 

\  .v'.lK-r  leading  staple  of  Texas  is  Indian  Com;  and  though  the 

^s«..^u«it  .K'liion  of  the  State  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  its  produc- 

^ ,.»     V »   Ik'  crop  is  generally  abundant,  and  in  fair  seasons,  on  good 

...  »*ii*i^c  yield  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  relied  on. 

>^ ..  .  »    i\c  Nuxhels  to  the  acre  have,  for  several  successive  years 

.^        v^  ,>n  tiU'  cane  lands  of  Oyster  Creek,  a  small  stream  run- 

■  ^    .  .«.u  :  wiih  the  Brazos.     But  it  can  never  be  made  an  article  of 
'  -\  '     \.  s«%  i  ^»J'  .K'count  of  the  weevil,  which  frequently  commences 
H       o^v  *   li    Ik- lieUU  and  always  injures  the  corn  in  weight  and 
%.     \  i«i*»u**  vviH^riments  have  been  made  to  destroy  that  in- 
^vvv.ii   l^  app4»arance,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn  without  suc- 
■?K    •iau  ^hocdu  discover  a  remedy  against  it  would  do  al- 
.«vii  »vi*ice  AM  one  who  could  point  out  the  means  of  de- 
^     .«     uU'ipdlar. 
'  .  ...   ..  liu'  .;it:al  staples   enumerated,  tobacco,  rice,  millet, 

^  .  ^w  iu  u»  vori^lioa,  indigo,  hemp,  oranges  and  other  trop* 
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ica]  fruits — in  fact  anything  that  may  be  grown  and  cultiyated  in  Lou- 
isiana may  be  made  here  an  equal  source-of  profit  and  support.  To- 
bacco fi>r  cigars  has  been  cultivated  in  our  lighter  soils,*  of  a  quality 
equal  to  any  in  the  United  States,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
genuine  Havana  flavor  is  proper  only  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is 
as  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  Havana  cigar  out  of  American  to- 
bacco, as  th.it  a  Yankee  grocer  should  counterfeit  successfully  the 
delicate  wines  of  La  BoUe  France. 

Rice,  if  the  season  should  be  a  wet  ont%  or  on  land  susceptible  of 
irrigation,  may  be  cultivated  here,  if  not  as  an  article  of  export,  at 
least  as  a  table  luxury  ;  and  I  have  succeeded  several  years  in  making 
two  crops  from  the  same  planting.  Potatoes,  the  sweet  and  Irish, 
yield  an  abundant  return  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  ihem  ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  an  industrious  man  can 
live 'so  easily,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  in  Texas.  Apart  from  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  vegetation  mitures,  a  never-failing  support  is  to  be  found  in  our 
beautiful  and  boundless  prairies.  If  a  blight  like  that  which  has  des- 
olated Ireland  should  spoil  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  a  resource 
against  famine  might  always  be  found  in  ''  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ease  and  abundance  with  which  a  laboring 
man  in  this  country  may  support  himself,  I  will  refer  to  an  instance 
which  has  this  year  come  under  my  observation.  The  man  to  whom 
I  allude,  in  January  planted  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  Irish  potatoes. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  matured,  he  dug  the  potatoes,  and  plowing  the 
ground  afresh,  planted  it  in  Indian  corn ;  when  the  fodder  was  gath- 
ered, he  threw  up  ridges  between  the  corn  rows  and  set  out  the  sweet 
potatoe  vine,  which  now  promises  an  abundant  crop.  After  digging 
his  potatoes  in  the  fall  he  intends  sowing  turnip  seed  on  the  same 
ground,  thus  realizing,  as  I  think  he  will,  four  crops  in  the  year. 
This  is  crowding  too  much  on  the  land  ;  it  is  what  a  jockey  would 
call  "  riding  a  free  horse  to  death  ;"  but  it  proves  what  I  set  out  to 
establish,  that  this  is  a  good  country  for  an  industrious  man — for  a 
Yankee,  a  Scotchman,  an  Englisman,  a  German — for  anybody  but  a 
dnmkard  and  an  Irishman. 

The  face  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  coast  and  embracing  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  Brazos  and  neighboring  streams,  is  very  flat,  and 
indicates  fever  and  ague,  and  all  matarial  diseases.  But  such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  earth  is  easily  and  frequently  covered  with  water ;  but 
either  from  the  absorbing  and  porous  qualities  of  the  soil,  or  the  rapid 
evaporation  under  a  summer's  sun,  is  as  quickly  dried  off.  It  is  gen- 
erally therefore  very  wet  or  very  dry,  neither  condition  being  unfa- 
vorable to  health.  Added  to  this  circumstance,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  an  invigorating  sea  breeze  is  regularly 
felt  in  the  summer  far  into  the  interior.  Whatever  be  the  cause  we 
only  state  the  fact,  that  Brazoria  county,  in  a  low  latitude,  the  richest 
in  soil  and  with  a  general  appearance  fruitful  of  disease,  is  decidedly 
among  the  most  healthy  in  the  State.  Instances  of  similar  location 
and  perhaps  equal  health  are  found  on  the  bayous  near  the  sea-coast 
in  Louisiana.  In  May  of  the  present  year  the  highest  range  of  tb^ 
thermometer  was  85"^  the  lowest  06"^  Fahr.     The  hottett  day  i  ^ 
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Mt  (hmjEic  ^  summer  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  when  the 
nenruTT  rv«e  u>  S9^  in  the  shade.  At  the  greatest  heat  I  suspended 
the  'JieraKNED^ier  on  a  post  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  the  mercar}* 
ivcte  o^  ^^\  Fanned  by  a  regular  sea  breeze  in  a  temperature  so 
evtfiK  ib^ases  originating  from  climate  are  of  rate  occurrence  and  of 
Btte  uitUiest  t}-pe. 

!>.<  TsUey  of  the  Brazos  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from 
fe£te  c\xjist«  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  is  unsurpassed  in  rich- 
tur^  and  variety  of  soil  by  any  equal  extent  of  country  in  North 
Aiutrrica.  The  river  at  a  low  stage  of  water  is  only  navigable  for 
sixty  miles,  but  by  the  removal  of  slight  obstructions  at  four  points, 
eould  be  made  navigable  for  steamboats  of  light  draught  to  Wash- 
ington, three  hundred  miles  by  water  from  the  mouth.  Velasco,  sit- 
uated at  the  outlet  of  the  river,  is  now  a  summer  retreat  for  the  plant- 
ers in  the  interior,  exhibiting  no  trace  (except  in  ship  building)  ot  its 
former  enterprise  and  trade.  It  was  once,  until  Galveston  hore  away 
the  palm,  the  principal  shipping  port  in  Texas,  and  but  for  tlie  shal- 
lowness of  water  on  the  bar,  would  be  decidedly  the  most  eligible 
point  on  the  coast  for  a  large  commercial  town.  It  has  a  safe  and 
excellent  harbor,  and  after  crossing  the  bar  twenty  feet  water  may  be 
found  for  many  miles  up  the  river.  The  bar  is  narrow  about  800 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  varies  in  depth  from  six  to  eight  feet.  It 
is  thought  by  those  captains  who  have  sailed  into  this  port  that  the 
ehannel  might  be  permanently  deepened  to  twenty  feet  water.  A 
scientific  examination  by  competent  engineers  has  never  been  made, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  general  government  to  direct  a  special 
survey  for  that  object,  as  there  is  live  oak  enough  on  the  Brazos  river 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  navy  for  a  century.  If  the  deepening  of 
the  bar  is  at  all  practicable,  it  would  be  truly  a  national  object,  and  it 
is  at  least  worthy  an  examination.  Texas  is  very  deficient  in  har- 
bors accessible  to  the  lighter  class  of  war  vessels,  and  if  artificial 
iiieuHs  can  be  employed  to  supply  that  deficiency,  there  is  no  point  at 
which  the  attempt  can  be  made  with  better  prospect  of  success,  or 
with  more  general  advantages  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  The 
irude  of  this  river,  covering  as  it  now  does  and  will  the  heaviest  ship- 
uu'Ht  of  cotton  and  sugar  made  near  any  other  stream  in  Texas,  re- 
4uires  a  better  outlet  than  over  the  bar  as  it  now  is  ;  and  a  company. 
at  the  head  of  which  is  General  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  are  en- 
^tt^od  iu  cutting  a  canal  from  a  point  on  the  Brazos  river  twenty  miles 
^\>\c  iu  mouth  to  Oyster  Creek,  and  thence  into  Bastrop  bay,  in- 
t^iiJiii^  Siui  Luis  as  the  outlet.  That  section  of  the  canal  to  Bastrop 
oi  Siiu  Lxkin  bay  will  be  completed  this  winter. 

Bui  little  is  known  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos.     I  doubt 

.1  it»  ^uurvc  has  ever  been  explored  by  a  white  man.     It  is  a  muddy, 

uiAiui#i:v«Ltiug  !itream,  its  margin  thickly  studded  with  evergreen,  and 

rvui  ilA  |M'oiM]>itourt  sides  presenting  rather  the  appearance  of  a  large 

,4>  tac  Juriug  a  freshet,  than  the  gushing  waters  of  mountain  origin. 

tw.  \iiik»  Mii\\  never  be  like  those  of  the  Rhine,  the  birthplace  of  po- 

.iK    :i.«^>^raUott.     The  water  is  unfit  to  drink,  and  those  who  from 

*u.    vv.:>  ^ubu  U«  frequently  suffer  in  health.     Its  main  branch  is  fed 

'.^^    ..  ^\  lUUMUierable  streams  contributing  their  ingredients  to  form 

*i  ^c^  i^'^iM  %  most  villainous  beverage.     Among  the  many 
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creeks  or  small  rivers  emptying  into  the  Brazos,  are  the  "  Limestone 
fork,"  **  the  Salt  fork,"  the  "  Sulphur  fork,"  and  the  -  Alum  fork.'^ 

By  the  way,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  after  a  freshet  in  the  river 
which  had  partially  subsided,  the  water  from  being  very  red  and 
muddy  became  suddenly  clear ;  the  impurities  were  deposited  at  the 
bottom,  and  iish  could  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  over  ten  feet. 
The  phenomenon  created  some  alarm,  and  was  only  explained  uu  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  rise  in  the  ^*  Alum  fork"  branch ;  at  lea«t 
we  were  all  content  to  attribute  it  to  that  cause. 

But,  sir,  I  am  traveling  beyond  my  limits.  I  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  publishing  in  your  valuable  periodical  the  statistics  of  Bra- 
zoria county ;  I  am  unable  fully  to  complete  my  design.  The  follow- 
ing statement  (though  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  assessor)  is  still  incomplete,  as  he  has  not  yet  finisheif 
his  labors. 

BRAZORIA    COUNTY,    TEXAS. 

White  population 1,503 

Negro       "          3,908 

Catfle 23,276 

Horses 1,517 

Acres  in  sugar-cane 2,600 

"     in  cotton 7,054 

"      in  corn 4,795    . 

"      in  sweet  potatoes 320 

The  present  flattering  appearance  of  the  crops  warrants  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  as  to  the  production ;  the  price,  of  course,  may 
lary  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade  : 

2,600  acres  in  cane,  producing  1,500  lbs.  sugar  per  acre,  at  6  cts.  per  lb.*. $234,000 
7,054    "      in  cotton,      "  500  lbs.  ginned  cotton  per  acre,  at  10  cte. . .   352,700 

4,795    "      in  corn  "  40  bushels  per  acre,  at  40  cts.  per  bu 76,720 

320    *'      in  sweet  potatoes,  pro.  300  bu.  per  acre,  at  25  cts.  per  bu 23,000 

$666,420 

This  exhibit  does  not  include  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  rice,  mil- 
let, fodder,  oats,  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent. These  items,  with  the  molasses  from  the  sugar  crop,  would 
swell  the  aggregate  production  of  the  county  to  at  least  8750,000. 
If  there  is  another  county  in  the  United  States  of  equal  population 
whose  strictly  agricultural  statistics  present  so  fair  a  showing,  we 
waive  our  claim  to  the  Banner  without  a  murmur. 

♦  A  friead  writes  us  from  Texas  a  few  weeks  ago  :  "  The  crops  of  cotton,  sugar, 
and  grain  are  No.  1.  In  the  sugar  district,  that  is,  the  coast  country,  they  will  make 
3,000  hogsheads  of  sugar."    Hurrah  for  Texas  • 
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The  year  which  has  Hapaed  hua  been  fraught  wUli  events  » 
higlieat  interest  to  the  commercial  world,  bdiT  has  afforded  Blngular' 
'evidence  of  the  strength  and  independence  of  the  position  occupieil 
by  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that  nrCrcnt  Dritnin.  Thtl 
eounlry  from  a  condition  of  great  apparent  prosperity  in  the  summer 
of  1816,  has  been  in  a  few  short  months  plun^tl  in  an  f  xircmity  of 
distress,  that  for  a  time  threatened  even  the  stability  of  the  enisling; 
■ocial  order  of  the  empire.  The  fact  that  the  leading  commercial 
nation  of  the  world  is  exposed  to  such  sudden  transition  and  awful 
reverses,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  immediate  cause,  while  the 
United  States  has,  since  the  general  explosions  of  the  paper  system 
in  1831,  recovered  its  elasticity  and  steadily  progressed  in  a  pruii- 
perity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  shake,  ndbrds  evidence  of  vital  decay 
in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Empire.  In  t)ic  summer  of  1816, 
England  was  rich  in  tJie  precious  mctaU  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
her  available  capital,  as  represented  in  stoclcs  of  all  descriptions  of 
gdods  and  produce,  larger  than  ever  before — provisions  abundnnl  and 
cheap,  and  the  people  well  employed  and  prosperous.  In  a  few  sliort 
months  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were  starving  by  thonaands.  thr 
com  laws  and  navigation  act,  which  hrfd  been  undisturbed  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  were,  in  respect  to  them,  repealed ;  stocks  of  goods  hail 
become  nearly  exhausted,  exchanges  were  against  England,  half  the 
bullion  ^one  &om  the  country,  her  merchant  princes  failing  by 
scores,  the  rate  of  interest  advanced  lo  a  point  never  renched  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  very  solvency  of  the  government  ap- 
parently at  stake.  This  t«rrible  revulsion  is  ascribed  lo  many  caosea, 
the  chief  of  which  are,  the  failure  of  the  crops,  llic  railroad  expendi- 
<tures,  and  the  action  of  the  new  bank  charier  bill.  There  is  no  doubl 
t  the  first  two  of  thi'se  arc  main  causes  of  the  disastrous  rcrulsion 
e  have  witnessed,  and  as  far  a»  llic  insufficiency  of  the  crup» 
not  only  an  incurable  one,  but  one  which  recurs  with  in- 
Bsing  frequency  nud  severity,  and  which  must  annually  be  of 
F  greater  importance  in  its  effects.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  close 
b  vf  the  kat  centilr}-  that  Great  Britain  ceased  to  l>e  an  exporter  of 
^'gnin,^  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  Hid 
paie  importation  exceed  the  exports  to  any  serious  amount.  The 
'■  fivents  of  the  French  war  doubtless  interfered  to  a  cunsidemble  cx- 
/  tent  with  her  agriculture.  The  years  IftOO  and  1901  were  of  d«y 
~  Gcient  harvest,  and  the  first  in  England's  history  of  lurcfc  importatioc 
of  breadsuilTB.  In  these  two  years  the  harvests  were  shnrl,  Mtf 
was  found  that  tho  population  being  10,473,048,  a  bad  harVMll 
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insufficient  to  feed  it  without  an  importation  of  2,409,445  qrs.  in  each 
year.  Ireland,  at  that  time,  had  not  begun  to  yield  supplies ;  but 
the  importation  commenced  with  the  union,  and  has  gradually  pro- 
gressed, until,  since  1828,  about  3,000,000  qrs.  per  annum  have  been 
derived  from  Ireland.  Since  then,  at  each  recurrence  of  a  bad  harvest 
the  demands  for  foreign  supplies  have  been  more  extensive,  the  wants 
of  the  population  encroaching  upon  the  capacity  of  the  islands  to  feed 
them,  until  even  in  years  of  good  harvests  they  do  not  yield  sufficient 
without  foreign  aid,  and  every  succeeding  variation  from  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce,  is  productive  of  greats  distress.  The 
year  1816  was  one  of  short  harvest,  and  the  distress  was  very  great. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  England  has  never  ceased  to  import 
largely. 

IMPORT     OF     WHEAT     AND    WHEAT     FLOUR     INTO     GREAT    BRITAIN, 

NATURE    OF    HARVEST,    BULLION    IN    BANK,    AND    POPULATION    OF 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Yean.  Harvest  Imported— qiB.    Price  of  wheat    BuliioD  in  Bank.        Population. 

I81G scarcity 33:!a,491....78s.    6d 4,640 880 ....  19. feti,57l 

1817 average; 1,089.865.... 905.  lid 9,680,930 .... 20,093,734 

1818 "       1,694,261.... 86s.    3rf.....  10,056,460.... 20,363,511 

1819 short 625,638 .... 745.    6d 4, 184,620.... 20,635,870 

18-20 abundant 996,479 .... 675.  10^ 4 911,050.... 20,913,899 

1821 average 707,384 .... 56s.    Id 11,869,900.... 21, 193,648 

1822 "       510,603.... 445.    Id 11.057.150.... 21,483.931 

1823 short 424,019.... 63s.    4rf 10,384,230.... 2 1, 776,365 

1824 average 441,591  ....63s.  11</ 13,810 060.... 33,073,604 

1835 not  an  average ... .    787,606 ....  68s.    6rf 8,779,1 00....  22,376,0a< 

1836 average 897, 127.... 58s.    Sd 2,459,510.... 23,680,5 J 8 

1827 "       71 1,868.... 58s.    6d 10, 159 030.... 23,990,205 

1838 scarce 1,41 0.300.... 6ftr.    5rf 10,347 290.... 23,304, 120 

1829 average 2. 190 095.... 665.    3d 6,835,020.... 23,623,322 

1830 * 2,205,751.... 64s.    3d 9, 171,000.... 23,944,868 

1831 notan  average  ....28^,860. ...665.    4d 8,217,050.... 24 029.702 

1832 abundant 1,254,351.... 58s.    8rf 5,293.150.,.. 24 603,177 

1833 "         1, 166,457.... 52$.  111*.....  6,520, 130.... 24 939. 116 

1834 "         981,486.... 46^.    9rf.....  6,78 1,000.... 25.879,642 

1835 «         750.808.... 395.    4d 6.305, 000.... 25,624,8 17 

1836 "         86i;i56....48s.    6rf 4,51 1,110.... 25 974.705 

1837 short 1,109,492.... 55s.  lOd 7.251,130.... 26,129,371 

IKW scarce 1,923,400.... 645.    Id 9,362,000.... 26 288 8 :«i 

1839 short 3, 1 10,729.... 70s.    Sd 2 887.000.... 26,350, 170 

IWO average 2,526,645 .... 6at.    4d 3,557,000.... 26,443,495 

1841 "        2.923,189.... 645. -4^.....  5,03 1,000.... 26.71 1,694 

1^42 good 2927985. ...57s.    3<^.....  11, 054,000.... 27 005,52 1 

1843 "     1, 072, 120.... 50s.    Id 13,933,000.... 27,302581 

1844 "     1,377,996.... 41.^.    4d 14,886,352.... 27 602 908 

1845 "     l,147.r»49....48s.    2r/ 13,368,771 .... 27,906 539 

1846 *'     2.394,531 .... 58s.    2rf 16,353,848.... 28.2 13,510 

l847(6mos.) 1,476,488 .... OOs.    1^ 9,253, 180.... 28,523,858 

This  tabic  embraces  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  only,  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  taken  into  the  consumption  sof  Great 
Britain  in  the  thirty-two  years,  during  which  9,000,000  people  have 
been  added  to  the  population.  Since  1839,  the  wheat  harvest  has 
been  good,  and  was  so  last  year.  It  will  be  observed,  that  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1830,  during  which  some  3,000,000  were  added 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  increase  of  food  produced  in 
Che  islands  must  have  been  very  great ;  inasmuch  as  that  the  impor* 
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tation  was  not  ]«irgc,  and  prices  not  high.  During  the  bad  harvests 
of  1829-30-31,  the  quantity  of  food  piT  annum  itn ported  was  im- 
mense ;  but,  fn)n)  1832  up  to  1838,  the  quantity  imported  was  small, 
showing  a  great  abundance  of  home  grown  corn.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase  was  derired  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  im- 
proved system  -of  culture,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  that  ruled 
ill  those  years.  Since  the  harvest  of  1837  failed,  the  importations 
have  been  large,  notwithstanding,  that  since  1839  the  English  wheat 
harvests  were  good.  Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  production  of  grain 
must  have  been  very  extensive  to  meet  this  large  increase  of  demand 
through  the  increased  numbers  of  the  population,  or  that  some  other 
article  of  food  has  entered  more  extensively  into  the  consumption  of 
the  working  many.  In  M'Culloch's  statistic  account  of  the  empire, 
the  quantity  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  as  follows : 

England.  ScotUnd.  Iielcnd.  Total  yvoi. 

Arable  and  gardens acres  1 1 .  143,370 . .  2,553,725 . .  8.000,000 ...  31 ,697  095 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes. .  17,605,630.  .2,489,725.  .6,603,000. .  .26,698,355 

Total  acres 28,749,000.  .5,043,450  14,603,000. .  .48,395,450 

These  lands  are  estimated  to  be  distributed  in  agriculture,  as  fol- 
lows : 

England.         Scotland.        Ireland.  Total       Prod,  per  acre.      Yield. 

Wheat 3,800,000..  220,000..    500,000.. 4.520,000.. 26 bu...  117 520 000 

Barley  and  ryo...  900,000..  280,000..  200,000..  1,380 ,000:. 32 bu...  44,160,000 
Oats  and  Beans  ..3,000,000. 1,375,000..  1,1 00,000..  5  475  000..  64  bu...  350.400,000 
Potatoes  &  turnips  1 ,200,000 ..  200,000 . .  2,000,000 . .  3,400,000 . .  9  tons . .  30,600,000 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  this  product  was  sufficient  for  20,912,899 
persons  in  1821,  it  could  not  have  be^n  sufficient  for  28,523,858  in 
1847,  without  a  very  material  increase  in  breadth  of  land,  and  improve- 
ment in  agriculture;  both  of  these  have  taken  place  to  some  extent, 
and  have  so  far  increased  supply,  that  when  all  the  crops  are  good  as 
in  1844,  but  little  wheat  is  needed  from  abroad.  The  increase  of  the 
culture  of  wheat  is,  however,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  increased 
cvnisumption  of  food,  the  demand  for  which  must  at  least  have  kept 
p«o<"  with  the  swelling  numbers  of  the  people,  and  also  by  an  in- 
or^ttsod  consumption  -per  head,  A  considerable  increase  took  place 
iu  iho  supply  of  grain  from  Ireland,  ijmt  is  to  say,  in  1820,  1,415,000 
^^Tfk  mostly  oats,  were  received  from  Tnat  quarter,  and  was  increased 
V  ^?ift5.000  qrs.  in  1842.    • 

1^  |>nncipal  means  by  which  the  supply  of  wheat  has  been  eked 
M<.  Ka^  iH'en  in  the  increased  use  of  potatoes  and  coarser  food  by  the 
Mv^\  Owing  to  the  superior  yield  of  potatoes,  it  is  known  that 
3«M  «nH>^  pUutod  with  them  will  support  as  many  persons  as  three 
^«t^Wi^)  with  wheat,  or  as  four  planted  with  oats.  Therefore, 
<^  M  «Mi^o  Itttni  being  planted  with  wheat,  supported  a  certain 
,#(^  >i9kOOO,000,  it  would,  if  all  planted  with  potatoes  support 
^  ^  in  that  proportion,  according  to  the  land  planted  with 
^  in  tliis  proportion,  also,  would  the  distress  produced 
)N«iUvc»  be  increased,  and  on  the  abandonment  of  that 
^  ^turning  to  grain  be  enhanced.  When  wheat 
will  be  diminished,  and  potatoes  and  coarse 
Jtt  rrery  acre  cultivated  with  potatoes  will  yield 


1839.  1846-7. 

cwt  cwt 
Wheat  flour  ....  665,693 ....  4,824,875 

Oac   and   barley 

meal 574....  36989 

Indian  meal 1 386,293' 

Buckwheat  meal    296 


Total 666,267. . .  .5,248,453 
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three  times  the  human  food  that  cfin  be  derived  from  oue  planted 
with  wheat  or  oats,  the  dcpend^pnce  upon  that  crop  has  become  very 
great,  and  the  increase  of  its  culture  has  enabled  the  manufacturing 
population  to  swell  in  number^  where,  had  they  been  confined  to 
wheat,  the  same  land  wou}d  have  sufficed  for  one-third  only  of  the 
people  actually  subsisted.  During  the  years  184&-d,  the  potatoes 
and  coarse  grains  of  England  failed,  and  the  wheftt  crop  was  good. 
The  great  revulsion  of  the  year  1839,  was  produced  by  the  shortness 
of  the  wheat  crop — the  coarse  grains  not  being  so  much  affected. 
The  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  imported  grain  was  in  each 
of  those  years  as  follows  : 

FLOUR    AND    GRAIN    IMPORTED    INTO    ENGLAND. 

1839.  1846-7. 

Wheat 2,52M91 . . .  .2,5Sl,793 

Barley 594485....    846,166 

Oats 864,240....  1,144.531 

Rye 152,521....      18,474 

Peas  and  Beans    293,262....    566,407 

Maize 14,528....  1,802  384 

Buckwheat 1916....     37,975 

Total 4,642,063 .... 6936,730        Equal  to  qrs 189,884 ....  1,499,000 

The  whole  consumption  of  1839  was,  it  appears,  equal  to  4,831,947 
qrs.,  and  of  184G-7,  8,435,730  qrs.  The  importation  of  1839,  sup- 
plied the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  while  those  of  1846-7  did  not 
prevent  famine  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  affords  singular  evidence 
of  th6  degree  in  which  potatoes  and  the  coarse  grains  enter  into  the 
cont;umption  of  the  people.  If  we  compare  prices  of  1839  with  those 
of  May,  1847,  we  observe  that  a  large  foreign  supply  failed  to  depress 
them. 

Wheat             Barler-               OaU.                   Rye.  Beam.  Peaa. 

1839 705.8^ 395.W 255.114 42s.    Od 4l5.    3/f.....4U  2rf. 

1847 W2s.bd b^is.bd 3^.    3<f.....73s.  lid 595.  lOrf 695.  3rf. 

With  a  foreign  supply  nearly  doubled,  the  prices  remained  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1839. 

These  arc  the  terrible  results  of  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  when 
the  wheat  harvest  was  good.  The  year  1839  was  one  of  the  highest 
prices  and  most  disastrous  results  since  the  year  1819,  and  in  seven 
years  has  recurred  a  failure  of  still  greater  magnitude.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  that  time  over  2,000,000  in  number,  and  their 
ability  to  consume  more  food  per  head  was  enhanced  in  1846-7, 
through  the  enormous  railroad  expenditure  ;  yet  the  probability  is 
that  they  did  not  eat  more  than  they  required.  The  elTect  of  the 
potato  failure  has  been  to  diminish,  if  not  nearly  destroy,  confidence 
in  that  root ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  plant- 
ing of  the  present  year  has  been  1,006,663  acres,  instead  of  3,400,000 
acres,  the  usual  quantity.  The  2,400,000  acres  thus  changed  from 
potatoes  to  other  food,  will  support  only  one-third  the  number  of 
people  that  they  did  under  potatoes — that  is  to  say,  for  example,  if 
planted  with  potatoes  they  supported  12,000,000  people,  they  will 
sustain  under  other  crops  but  4,000,000 ;  or  in  other  words,  to  pro* 
dace  the  same  quantity  of  <buman  food  obtained  from  2,400,000  acre« 
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in  potatoes,  will  require  7,200,000  in  other  crops  ;  a  quantity  not  to 
be  supplied  in  the  islands.  These  means  of  England's  hitherto  con- 
tinued prosperity,  under  the  swelling  numbers  of  her  people  have 
suddenly  failed,  and  she  feels  the  excess  of  a  population  beyond  what 
her  soil  will  support  on  grain  and  coarse  icrops.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty  against  which  she  has  to  contend.  That  Europe  can  be 
siipphed  with  food  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  almost  any 
extent,  is  true  ;  but  her  people  must  still  cam  it  in  some  shape ;  and 
if  in  manufactures,  it  must  be  in  such  articles  as  the  corn  countries 
want,  and  they  must  be  supplied  to  them  cheaper  and  better  than  they 
themselves  can  make  them.  Her  ability  to  do  this  is  fast  leaving 
her.  Her  vast  natural  advantages  and  great  capital  have  hitherto 
enabled  her  to  maintain  her  manufacturing  superiority,  but  only 
through  constantly  declining  prices,  underbidding  the  world.  When, 
however,  money  and  food  is  cheap  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  these  articles  are  comparatively  higher  in  Great 
Britain,  through  the  necessity  of  importing  a  large  proportion  of 
food,  the  chief  acNantages  that  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed  will  be  lost. 
Manufacturing  enterprise  is  in  full  activity  in  Europe,  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  all  those  countries  are  rapidly  rivaling  England  in  the 
branches  of  her  peculiar  industry,  and  becoming  less  dependent  upon 
her  for  goods,  while  she  is  become  daily  more  so  upon  them  for  food. 

As  this  matter  of  food  is  the  main  cause  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culty which  has  overtaken  England,  and  presents  but  little  prospect 
of  remedy,  the  future  has  an  unpromising  aspect.  That  the  crisis 
has  been  heightened  by  the  vast  expenditures  in  railroads  is  doubt- 
less true,  inasmuch  as  that  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  has 
been  locked  up  in  those  fixtures,  and  the  great  outlay  of  money  has 
enabled  the  people  to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  exchangeable 
commodities,  while  they  have  produced  less.  To  ascribe  these  re- 
sults to  the  working  of  any  particular  banking  system,  as  the  poli- 
ticians of  England  are  now  doing,  is  but  to  regard  the  matter  in  a 
superficial  view.  Tlie  difficulty  is  an  actual  over-consumption  of 
floating  capital,  produce,  and  goods,  at  a  time  when  Nature  has  re- 
fused her  usual  supply.  No  system  of  credits  could  supply  this  de- 
ficit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  amount  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions when  the  crisis  came,  the  more  wide-spread  and  disastrous 
would  have  been  the  results. 

For  the  coming  year  the  best  estimates  make  the  English  supply 
of  food  about  equal  to  the  last,  supposing  that  what  acres  are  planted 
with  potatoes  should  show  no  disease.  Hence  her  wants  from  abroad 
will  be  as  large.  Throughout  Europe  the  crops  are  universally  rep- 
resented as  abundant ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  stocks  of  old  corn  were 
supposed  exhausted  last  year,  the  supplies  of  this  will  not  more  than 
make  good  those  stocks,  and  the  chief  supplies  of  England  will  prob- 
ably come  from  this  country,  more  particularly  should  she  continue 
the  uarigation  laws  suspended,  in  order  that  a  free  supply  of  vessels 
may  permit  the  means  of  transport  at  low  freights  through  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  closed.  No 
matter  how  great  soever  may  be  the  crops  of  the  interior  of  Europe, 
they  cannot  be  harvested  and  reach  market  before  the  winter  sets  in« 
and  will  therefore  not  be  available  in  England  until  the  spring.     One 
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great  cause  of  the  large  consumption  of  food  and  foreign  produce 
will  be  continued,  viz. :  the  railway  expenditure.  It  appears  from 
official  statements  that  the  calls  and  loans  authorized  for  railways  at 
the  two  sessions  of  1845-6,  were  £124,675,655— say  $600,000,000. 
The  portion  of  this  actually  raised  and  spent  do'wn  U>  August,  1847, 
was  £28,320,020,  leavmg  £96,355,635  yet  to  be  raised  by  companies, 
the  directors  of  which  still  avow  their  determination  to  complete  the 
lines  by  May,  1849.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  projects  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  next  Parliament,  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
£3>1, 161,674  on  roads  already  opened,  and  £16,325,000  on  new  lines. 
Of  these,  probably  £24,000,000  will  be  authorized,  and  the  whole 
will  recjuire  the  outlay  of  £1,200,000,  or  86,000,000  per  week  for 
120  weeks.  If  the  expenditure  of  £28,320,020  has  aided  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  unparalleled  state  of  the  London  money- 
market,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  outlay  of  £60,000,000  more  in 
the  coming  year  ?  The  possibility  of  effecting  this  expenditure  is 
very  questionable.  In  order  to  observe  the  effect  of  conflicting 
causes  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  products  in  England,  we  may 
compare  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  taken  into  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  in  1838-9,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1846-7,  when 
the  pressure  was  highest. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    FOR    THE    YEARS    1838 
AND    1839,  AND    SIX    MONTHS    OF    1846   AND    1847. 

Imports.                  1838.                   1838.             Decrease.            1848.               1847.  InereaM. 

Caule,  No 26,877..        61989..  35,112 

Provi.sions,  cwt.    127,666..      244,601..  116,935 

Butter,  cwt...      251,592..      213,328..  38,264..      107,828..      168,049..  60,221 

Cheese,  cwt..      217,296..      201,391..   15,905..      127,480..      174,122..  46,642 

Coffee,  lbs.  . .25,705,673. .26,789,945 20,024,706. .24,685,173. .4,660,467 

Sugar,  cwt...  3909665..  3,825599..  84,066..  2,426,193..  2965,399..  539,206 

Rum,  gals.  ..  3,135  651..  2,830,263 .. 305 388 . .   1,190,836..   1,555  561..  344,625 

Brandy,  gals.    1,203,435..   1.167,756..  35.679..      575,677..      710,221..  134,544 

Tobacco,  lbs .  23,149,726 . .  22,773.905 . .  375,821 . .  13,239,248 . .  13,307,975 . .  68,727 

Exports  . . .  i;50,060,970 . .  53,233,580 i:25,020,972 . .  25,394,243 . .    373,271 

In  1839,  when,  through  the  large  importation  of  corn,  as  seen  in 
the  above,  the  Bank  of  England  had  its  bullion  reduced  to  less 
than  £2,500,000,  and  raised  the  rate  of  interest  over  5  per  cent., 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  availing  itself  of  the  modification  of  the  usury 
laws,  the  effect  was  to  check  the  consumption  of  all  foreign  produce 
and  domestic  goods,  and,  therefore,  to  promote  the  exports  of  English 
goods,  favorably  affecting  the  exchanges,  and  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
money-market.  This  year  the  large  railway  expenditure  has  coun- 
teracted that  movement,  and  the  consumption  of  all  produce  has  been 
promoted,  as  well  by  the  large  wages  paid  to  the  people,  as  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  and  excise  under  the  policy  of  1842,  while 
the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  has  checked  the  manufacture  of  goods 
and  thereby  lessened  the  exports.  The  severe  pressure  which  has 
taken  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  food,  has  greatly  decreased 
the  demand  for  English  goods.  The  large  crops  and  probable  low 
prices  which  will  prevail  in  Europe  this  year,  must  ultimately  stima- 
late  a  demand  for  English  manufactures,  and  by  so  doing  tend  to 
support  her  exchanges  in  face  of  large  continued  imports  of  produce. 
The  condition  of  the  money-market  of  Europe  does  not  appear,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  flattering.  The  rate  of  money  at  Hamburg  and  at 
Frank  for  t-a-Maine,  was  4^  per  cent,  and  rising ;  but  the  finances 
of  France  were  gloomy.  A  loan  for  370,000,000f.  was  announced  by 
the  French  government,  and  its  approaching  payment  hung  gloomily 
over  all  the  financial  circles,  while  the  aspect  of  the  political  horizon 
in  all  quarters  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  impart  general  confidence. 
The  result  of  the  year's  business  in  England  had  been  productive 
of  a  panic  as  great,  perhaps,  as  ever  before  was  eiqperienced.  The 
continued  efflux  of  bullion  had  compelled  the  bank  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest  successively  to  4f,  5  a  5^^  per  cent.,  as  the  minimum  rate 
of  discount  for  30-day  bills,  and  the  pressure  so  produced  had  precip- 
itated a  fall  in  breads tufis,  involving  the  insolvency  of  many  eminent 
firms,  mostly  in  the  corn-tradej  whose  outstanding  liabilities  were  esti- 
mated at  over  £3,000,000.  The  currency  of  the  kingdom  was  in- 
deed far  from  satiBfactory,  being  as  follows  : 

1846.  {AprU  24.)  1847. 

Notet.  Specie.  NotM.  Specie. 

Bask  of  England '20,31 1, 148....  13;S^636.... 20,08^,884....  9,0§4i298 

Private  banks 4,656,134 4,725,315 

Joint  Stock  banks 3,2(»4489 3,301,057 

Scotch  banks 3,096317....  1,187,240....  3,395^24....   1,290.636 

Irishbanks 7,572,323....  2,106,850....  6,521,234....  1,992,545 

-J 

Total 38^900,401....  16,976,726....  38,025,954....  12,947,469 

Decrease  on  year 874,447....  4,029,257 

1816.  (Jtf/y  17.)  iai7. 

Notes.  Specie.  Xotee  ftiecie- 

Bank  of  England 20,367,435....  15,899,093....  18  648,245....   lO^^Ssi 

Privatebanks 4,410,325 4,339,088 

Joint  Stock  banks 3,089,431 3,034,021 

Scotch  banks 3,390060....  (o^iAiftfi         4  3,495,921....  >o.r-y,im 

Irishbanks 6,686,491....  J -^.^iVwa . . . .  J 5^257,378 ... .  jA'^.l^O 

Total 37,943,746 19,313,276 34,774,623 13,009,211 

Decrease  on  year 3,169,123 6  304,065 

This  is  an  important  decline  in  the  currency  of  Great  Britain,  and 
it  was  still  farther  reduced  by  the  export  of  £1,000,000  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  up  to  August  7,  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height. 
The  probability  is  that  the  return  of  low  prices  on  the  Continent  by 
reason  of  the  good  harvests,  would  afiect  still  more  unfavorably  the 
Enfflish  exchanges,  but  for  the  violent  fall  in  breadstufis  produced  im- 
niediately  by  the  bank  action  in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  continued 
to  the  close  of  that  month.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  low 
state  of  the  currency  indicated  in  the  above  table,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  simultaneously  with  low  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  that  the 
prices  of  produce  were  but  little  infiated  by  speculation,  but  that  short 
supply  and  eflective  demand  had  alone  sustained  tJiem  at  so  high  a  level. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  has  remained  surprisingly  firm 
and  steady  in  the  face  of  the  great  fluctuations  that  have  overtaken 
the  English  markets.  In  a  former  number  we  remarked  on  the  com- 
parative stability  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  United  States,  since  the 
proportion  of  specie  in  circulation  had  been  enhanced,  and  the  float- 
ing credits  diminished.  The  large  exports  of  farm  produce  to  Eng- 
land of  this  year  have  afforded  a  safe  basis  for  a  large  amount  of 
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Sterling  bills,  which  have  ruled  low  throughout  the  year.  These 
bills  are  drawn  against  the  actual  produce,  and  not  against  credits, 
as  was  the  case  in  former  years,  and  although  they  have  been  in  the 
last  month  afTcctpd  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  produce  in  London,  they  have  not  been  subject  to  dishonor 
by  a  mere  capricious  withdrawal  of  credit  connected  with  United 
States  produce,  although  London  merchants  have  been  struck  down 
by  the  ruthless  action  of  the  bank.  From  the  Ist  of  September  last 
year,  when  cotton  began  to  rise  in  value  by  reason  of  the  short  crop, 
and  the  supply  of  bills  was  enhanced  through  the  extensive  export 
of  farm  produce,  foreign  bills  began  to  decline,  and  continued  to  do 
so  down  to  the  packet  of  April  Isl,  when  they  reached  the  lowest 
point,  as  follows  : 

RATES    OF    FOREIGN    BILLS    IN    NEW    YORK,  SEMI-MONTHLY    BY    THE 

STEAMERS. 

Sterlinr— /.  Pariii— fhinri.       Amstcnliiro  -flor.  Antwftriv-flor.    Ilamb  — raarc:*.      Brcm  rix  • 

Sept.l.(s2@y   ....5.3li@:).3U   ....3tii@.>yj....3;H<a3i)»   ...3ji(a35|....7yf@7y 

"  15.9  @J|....5.3J  @5.iJ8f  ....3l»8@3J|....31»i@.tJ*|....35i@J5i....78|@7f) 
Oct.  1.8409  ....5.30  (95.084.... 39i@.i9j....30l®39|.... 35  @35j....7.s  0784 

"  15.8  @8J.....5.31|@5.:^0   ....39  @>94  . .  ..:«)i@  .9*  . . .  .3U@  ;5i  . .  ..78  @:8| 
Nov.  1.6A@7i  . . . ..'>.37i@.>.324  . . . .38J@ «)   . .  ..3b\&.\9k  . . . .34{@J5   . . . .7«»|@77* 

'^  15.61(97*....  5.40  @5.37*....3^|@:Wi....3e|@i9   . .  ..3'lg(Sr)J  ....77f@78i 
Dec.  l.Gi@J|.... 5.41  i^5.40   ....3Hi@.{9   ....lSi®:i9  ....34t@^   ....77i@77| 

"  15  5|@6i....5.4ii(5?:>.4U....3ht@:i9   ....:W@,9   ....:i4@>5   ....77i@77i 
Jan.  1.5  @5i.....M5  (^.'i.i'Ji..  ..3^}@  :h; .  ...:te^@J8^. .  .31|@3ti  ....77  ©77} 

"  15.5;@J   .....V43K«d:).4»2i....38i@39   ....3ftj(a.»9   .. .  .3-U®  Hj  . .  ..77i@77| 
Feb.  1.5f@  ;*.... 5.40  (3a.37i  ....39Ka39^  ...3y|@39h- .34J(&15   ....Tii^lU 

'■■  15.5i(3:>r...5.40  (Sj.38j....394@39i....3i)i@39i....o44@i5   ....77i@77i 
Mar.  1.4f(g.')i . . .  .5.4H@'».40  . . .  .391@.>9i . . .  .39i@39| . . .  .3l|@35  . . .  .77if(978 

"  15.3|@1^...5.45  (585.43   ...  .38j@:«| ...  .:^Sj@«f  ...  .34i@i4f ..  ..77,(^774 
Apr.  1.3J@U   . .  .5.4^j@V  15   . .  .38,®  ,6] . . .  .3Hi@3S| . . .  .31:®  M| . . .  .7710771 

'•  15.5  @:if  ....5.43i©).40i....3Hj@.>S^...38i@.><J....34.(3J5   ....77i@77{ 
Mavl.G  @t3i....5.3GiCa!5.:^   ....3l),@39| ..  ..:.9,(9  i9i ..  ..35  (SJJg  .. .  .7.s  @7S| 

"  J5.(i|@7t....5.3-2i@.>30   ....39i@.94....3l»{@.J9i....3:)5®  .54....78  @78i 
June  1.6;@7i   •  • .  J.3I  l(a:>.-28i . . .  .39i(S  9;  . . .  .:-9i@39J  . . .  .3:-.:@  M  . . .  .7S,@7rt| 

♦•  15.5l@  H  .  • .  .5.33.(8 V3-J4  . . .  .39i@:i02  . . .  .39:(a  .9| . . .  .35  @  i5i  . . .  .77;@7Hi 
July  1.5;(S.;j  . . .  .5  30A(g:)  3li  . . .  .39  C439  j ...  .39  &.iOk  ...  .31,®  5} . . .  .77i©7Hj. 

"  15.5jCc^.ii  . .  ...'■>.:{  Ji®'>-3|  J . . .  .3:);(fi5.{9i  . . .  .39.®  Hi  . . .  .lO®  o'  . . .  .77;®7H 
Aug.  l.5i@  'l . . .  .5.33j@.'>.3Ji  . . .  .39:@:«n  •  • .  .39i®:J94  •  • .  .34,®.3.5i  . . .  .77  @78 

'•  15.6  ®ii....5.3.{J®.>:W4....39  @.9|....39  @J:»J....34  ®.i5l  . . .  .77,®78 
Sept.  l.r>i®7   . . . .5.31  ;®.'i  30   . .  ..liOk&m  •  • . .39r®394  . . .  .3.').®.n| ... .78  ®78| 

'•  15.bi@9   ....5.t>(;^®j.25   ....39|®39i....39<®39i....:^i@i5j....78.®79 

The  rates  of  April  17  were  3^  a  4J-  per  cent,  in  New  York,  and  1  a 
tljper  cent,  in  New  Orleans:  lower  than  has  been  known  to  be  the  case 
for  many  years ;  and  the  influx  of  specie  from  England  to  the  United 
States  continued  large  up  to  that  time,  when  it  had  begun  to  excite 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  so  much  so  that  that  in.ititution 
took  measures  by  refusing  to  discount  bills  to  check  it,  and  this  had 
the  effect  of  sending  the  rate  up  to  a  point  which  nearly  stopped  the 
farther  movement  of  specie.  The  steamer  which  left  England  May 
4,  had  on  board  £255,000  of  specie.  The  shippers  of  £105,000  of 
this  amount  were,  however,  induced  again  tu  land  it  before  she 
sailed,  under  the  representations  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  legitimate  efi'ect  of  a  refusal  to  discount  United  Suites  60-day 
bills  of  exchange  under  such  circumstances,  would  h»ve  l)een  to  de- 
press the  price  here  for  60-day  bills,  because  they  bt'in:^  unavailable 
for  60  days,  they  were  less  valuable  as  a  prompt  nriii:  ance.     Th«« 
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inipiirtiitiun  or  goods,  howcvtr,  bcgnn  lo  iiirreuac,  nnd  the  d«m 
fur  bills  from  thi.t  circuindlunce,  aided  by  llie  lurge  (juaotiliea 
cic  wl)irh  hail  lipca  alresily  received,  rsistid  the  rule. 

The-  coiitinuvr!  Inrgc  stiipmciiU  o(  produce,  however,  agnin  fl 
ihe  iiiiu-k(.-l,  and  the  puckel  of  August  Lsl  bruughl  £70,000,  and  l] 
of  the  iml)  £30.000,  with  imlicaiiuiis  ihai  should  sulex  uf  pfodqj 
continue  uficr  the  new  roUon  crop  began  to  go  forward,  farther  it 
larger  demands  fur  specie  would  bo  niiide,  tnoru  piirticiilurly  lltal  ll 
priees  uf  breudBtulTd  cuntiimed  very  high,  iti  the  lUce  of  failing  mj 
kcU  on  the  Continent,  the  exchanges  being  already  in  favor  of  J 
nipc.  With  the  specie  inkcii  fur  the  United  8toies  August  1,'. 
uKtounl  drawn  out  of  the  bunk  was  some  £SUO.O0O,  for  the  la»L  Wi  ^ 
in  July,  a  ttutc  of  ihinga  that  called  for  prompt  ui'liuti  nil  the  l>artj> 
the  Dircctura,  who,  by  putting  up  the  rate  of  interest  <;uddenly  I 
a  fS±  per  rent.,  took  the  Gurcat  means  uf  cheekinj:  further  exports  i 
specie.  The  tuoveinent  produced  a  punic  in  the  London  luarkel' 
a  Inrge  full  in  ihc  prices  of  com,  and  extensive  failnrea  among  ( 
deiilerB.  Although  a  Urge  amount  of  American  bills  whs  in  consi 
ijuiince  dishonored,  but  few  came  back,  being  proterlcd  by  frienjl 
Tile  demund  fur  billu,  to  cover  their  Dou-acct-pted  bills,  by  the  packi 
of  tho  l«t  and  ItSth  of  September,  however,  caused  such  aa  advanci 
the  rules  in  New  York,  as  almost  to  endanger  a  re-shipment,  of  ci 

The  failures  iu  London  were  tho  remote  cause  of  the  Blopp« 
of  the  oldest  bill  and  banking  house  in  New  York,  iliai  of  Prin 
Ward,  &  Co.,   foriTJcrly  Priuie,    Ward,  &,  King — Jnmcs  G.  ] 
having  retired  last  spring  from  the  firm.     The  liabilities  of  t})C  hut 
are  between  two  and  three  millions.     The  houas  enjoyed  the  hig  .. 
character  for  many  years,  and  vas  the  recipient  of  a  large  amount  0 
depoaits  from  neighboring  banks,  and  fVom  individuals.     It  appe&rs 
that  their  advances  on  New  Orleans  produce  in  the  latter  part  of  die 
season  had  absorbed  u  large  margin,  and  bills  to  a  considerable  amount 
were  running  on  UilcH  &.  Co.  of  London  when  that  house  stoppt ' 
under  '-  the  screw"  of  the  bank.     Messrs.  Baring,  however,  hoUlia 
bills  of  lading,  covered  the  bills.     The  news  of  the  dishonor  of  i' 
bills,  however,  induced  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  here,  and  i 
ened  the  house  at  the  moment  when  eomc  stock  speculations,  I 
roinating  unfortunately,  required  all  their  means,     Ity  a  aucceediiM 
pucket  it  was  reported,  that  bills  of  which  nccepUmce  hud  been  rcfuM 
by  Overend,  Gurney  &l  Co..  were  finally  honored.    There  were  n 
inoisunfuvurublc  to  the  stiiuding  ofcerinin  bnnks  and  liousea  grov 
tog  out  of  tliis  fuilure,  but  apparently  unfounded, 

These  fitful  and  spasmodic  actions  of  the  British  batik  produce  id 
dividual  disaster,  but  cannot  be  of  general  benefit.    If  ihe  corn-<lea]<^ 
who  were  so  unceremoniously  struck  down  had  been  forcing  impurbl 
lion  of  food  on  apeeululion,  and  through  too  great  fiicilities  granted  U 
the  bank  for  its  own  profits,  the  fault  was  in  granting  those  faciljtiaq 
but  if  the  importation  was  regular,  and  such  as  is  demanded  by  l,"" 
actual  wants  of  England,  the  bank  cannot,  by  inflicting  Icnipur« 
ruin  upon  a  fe.w  houses,  stay  the  ultimate  importation   to  its  rullci 
extent.     If  the  cause  of  the  adverse  exchanges  is  the  great  cxceM« 
consuniptiori  of  foreign  goods  beyond  exports,  growing  out  of  i]^ 
dent  hsrvcBts  and  great  absorption  of  capital  in  railroads,  tbo  rem 
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it  only  to  modify  those  expenditures.  It  is  not  by  ruining  the  im- 
porter of  the  produce  that  the  matter  can  be  reached.  In  fact  the 
Bank  of  England  seems  rather  to  be  a  government  machine  than  a 
commercial  institution,  inasnmch  as  that  in  all  cases  it  displays  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  merchants  rather  than  to  put  restraints  upon  the 
government  financial  operations  ;  its  subserviency  to  the  latter  has  fre- 
quently been  a  remote  cause  of  commercial  disaster. 

The  large  and  generally  profitable  sales  of  American  produce 
abroad,  have  been  the  healthy  basis  of  an  extended  and  active  fall  trade. 
The  importations  have  been  large,  yet  the  stocks  of  goods  in  New 
York  are  low  and  more  brok(  n  in  assortment  than  usual.  Both  domes- 
tic and  imported  goods  have  met  with  extensive  and  lucrative  sales. 

The  progress  of  the  import  trade  as  the  season  advanced,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  government  revenue,  are  indicated  in  the  following 
monthly  table  of  importations  and  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York : 

IMPORTS    AND    DUTIES    AT    THE    PORT    OF    NEW    YORK    MONTHLY. 

1847.  184(1. 

t *" S  i ^ N 

December..  $61,346..$5.'n,49r>..$4,'279,8l3..$l,]43>J7.  .$3,499,91)1.. Si, 056,896 
Januan-...      90.874..    478,443      5,499,682..    1,434.8:J6..  4  842.884..   1,471.845 

.734 
,752 

^^ ^ ^^     ^^^    ^^^^  w^w-w...    - -„,  .  ^..    . -w . ^.052 

June*..*.'.**..*"M7.8i3.*    401358.'.*  5,6^, Fw.**    i,444T7r!!  4  605;527.!  ij&i.l98 

July 294219..    861,518..  7,950,602..    2,068.335..  5,411595..  l,r»51,652 

August....    195,155..    404 290. 12,974  196..    3412,635..  7,585,427..  2,168.639 

Total ....  8,467,748 . .  7,480,956 . .  62,551  225 . .  16  »49,289 . .  48  986,802 . .  14,317  419 

Increa-sft...  7,946,239 13,564,363..    1,931,870 

It  is  observable  that  the  specie  import,  which  was  large  at  this 
port  in  the  four  months  ending  with  May,  was  small  during  the  three 
montlis  endiujir  with  August.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
specie  imported  into  the  country  arrived,  however,  at  Boston,  by  the 
Cunard  line  of  steamboats ;  and  at  the  two  ports,  probably,  the 
amount  reached  over  $30,000,000.  The  imports  and  duties  for  the 
mouth  of  August  are  the  largest  ever  known  at  this  port  in  one 
month.  The  figures  do  not  include  the  quantities  sent  into  ware- 
house, which  are  mostly  of  those  goods,  as  wines,  sugars,  silks  and 
dry  goods,  that  are  charged  with  the  highest  duties.  The  presant 
tariff,  at  this  port,  has  yielded  near  two  millions  more,  during  th« 
nine  months  it  has  been  in  operation,  than  did  the  old  for  a  corre- 
sponding period.  This  fact  is,  however,  to  be  ascribed,  doubtless,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  large  sales  of  produce  abroad,  the  returns  of 
which  must  ncc<?s3arily  come  back  to  the  country  in  some  shape. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  money  was  abundant  in  England 
and  goods  low  here,  it  came  as  specie.  Gradually,  as  the  extensive 
sales  ^i  produce  promoted  internal  prosperity,  a  demand  for  goods 
sprung  up  and  dutiable  articles  have  taken  the  place  of  specie.  This^ 
operation  will  probably  be  still  more  extended  for  the  coming  year, 
and  united  to  the  favorable  state  of  the  continental  markets,  may  so 
promote  the  demand  for  Lancashire  goods  for  export  as  to  con 
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sate,  in  «oine  degree,  the  unfavorable  prospect  for  the  English  home 
trade.  The  riecent  unfortunate  termination  to- the  attempt  to  restore 
peace  in  the  Rio  Plate  river,  will  however,  probably,  operate  ad- 

*  vcrsely  to  the  English  cotton  trade. 

The  cotton  year  having  closed,  the  crops  make  up,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  and  showing  the  product  of  each  locality,  as  fol- 
lows : 

COTTON    GROWN    IN    THE    UN/TED   STATES    FOR   FIFTEEN    YEARS. 

South    N.Oualiiic 
N.  Orlesxu.        Mobile.       Florida.     G«or|Ja.      CaraliiM.  Vft.  0t  Te«aa.        TMaL 
bslcA*  bale**  bttlds.         bslea.  dbIm.'  mum*  halo** 

1838-S9 2M:MB..  rJ958..    4,146.. 349,166.. lSiSi5..104,ti|3i..    870.415 

1889-^10 354,0-24..  103,680..    6,787.. 863. 117..  188,871..  73,413..    976,864 

1830-31..;...  436,485..  113, 186..  13,073.. 330,503..  186, 11 6..  70,435..  1,008,847 

1831-33 333,635. 135,931..  32,651..  376  437..  173,873..  66,961..    987,47; 

1833-33 403,443..  139,366..  33,641.. 371,036..  181,879..  6 1,067..  1.070,438 

^.i833-34 454.719..  149.978..  36,738.. 366,666.. 337,359..  76,945..  1.804,394 

**  .1834-35 511,146..  197.693..  53.085.. 333,670.. 303, 166..  67 669..  1,364 398 

1835-36 481, 536.. 336,715..  79,763.. 370,330    331,337..  6i;357..  1,361,628 

1836-37 601,014.. 333,343..  83,703.. 363,971..  196,377..  46,665..  1,433,968 

1837-38 731,356..     9,807..  106, 171.. 304,310.. 394,334..  66,719..  1,801, 497 

1838-39 664 994.. 361,743..  75,177.. 305,1 13.. 310,171..  33,336..  1,360 638 

1839-40 95(>,933.. 446,725..  136,367.. 3^2,693.. 333,194..  33,044.. 3, 177 835 

1840-41 830,140.. 317,643..  93,563..  149,000.. 335,953..  38,669..  1,634,945 

1841-43 737,658. .318,316. .114.416.. 333,371. .360,801..  30,750..  1  684,311 

1843-43 1,060,346.. 481,714..  161,088.. 899,491.. 351,658..  34,678.. 3 378 875 

1843-44 833.173.. 467 990..  145,563.. 355,697. .304,870..  34,318.. 3 030,409 

1844-46 939,136.. 517.196..  188,693.. 395,446.. 436,361..  37,687.. 3,394 503 

1816-46 1.037,144.. 431.966..  14U84..  194 911.. 351,406..  63,937.. 3 100,637 

'1846-47 706,979.. 333,463..  137,853.. 343,789.. 360,300..  38,369..  1,778,651 

The  growth  of  Texas  comprises  that  portion  shipped  by  sea  only. 
A  considerable  portion  arrives  at  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Red  river, 
and  is  included  in  the  receipts  at  that  port.  The  quantity  of  Texas 
cotton  shipped  was,  last  year,  27,008  bales,  and  this  year  only  8,317 
bales.  The  great  falling  this  year  has  occurred  in  the  heavy  bales, 
and  the  increase  in  the  Tight  ones.  The  New  Orleans,  Texas,  and 
Florida  bales  average  450  lbs. ;  those  of  Mobile,  480  lbs. ;  while  the 
Atlantic  bales  have  not  been  more  than  390  lbs.  each.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  crop  has  been  as  follows : 

EXPORTS,    CONSUMPTION    AND    STOCK. 
-  -,   .      .  1839.  1840.  IMl.  1811.  1M8. 

Great  Bntain.... bales 798,418....  1,346.791... .858,763... .935 631. ...1,469.711 

Prance 343343....    447,465.... 348,776.... 398, 189....    344i,l39 

North  of  Europe 31,517....    103,333....  56,379....  79,956....    117794 

Olherports 13,511....      78,515....  49,480....  51,531....      76,493 

*oial 1.074,689....  1.876  003..  1313,377..  1,465,849.... 3010,137 

U.  S.  consuiUDtion  . . .  376,018....  395,193..  397388..  367,860....  335139 
Slock  U.  S.,  Sept.  1  . .      63,344 ....      68,443. .       73,479 . .       31,807 . . . .      94  486 

1M4  IMS  ISM  1M7 

Great  Britain 1,303,498....  1,439,306....  1,1 03.369....  830^09 

France 383,685....    359,357....    359703....  341 4H6 

North  of  Europe 69053....    134,501....      86.693....  75,«9 

Olhcrpom 76,864....    150,593....    118,038....  93138 

^^^^^^^"'^^^^^^  ^M^H^^^H^M^t^^  ^M^^^^Mi^^^iM^M  ^^^m^^^^^^^mmmm 

Total.... 1,639,490....  3,083,756....  1,666,793....  1,«1,3« 

•  United  States  consumption 346,744....    389006....    433.597....    437.967 

Stock  United  States,  Sept  1 ... .    159772...      94.126....    105636....    314,837 

Great  Britain  has  taken  this  year  less  than  her  usual  quantity,  and 
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the  competition  of  the  continent  has,  in  spite  of  advoflB  circum- 
stances, gone  far  to  Bustain  the  market  The  prices  have  been,  semi- 
moDtbly,  io  the  New  York  market  as  follows : 
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Art.  Yll.— DIRECT  TRABB  OP  SODTHGIU  STATES  WITH  ElBOFE. 


Is  our  last  we  reviewed  a  portion  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Suuih-western  States  upon  the  important  aubjcct  of  European  com- 
merce, and  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  held  at  Au- 
gusta, Gn.  In  subsequent  numbers  the  genera]  subject  will  he  contin- 
ued. We  cannot  at  this  time  do  a  more  acceptable  service  than  publish 
the  able  report  miide  by  the  Committee  of  twenty-one,  in  1839,  to  the 
Convention  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  As  this  report  had  but  t 
limited  circulation  and  is  entirely  out  of  print,  though  an  invaluaUe 
■lid  able  paper,  we  give  it  entire.  Chancelor  Harper  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee,  though,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Y.  Hayne  drew  wp  the  document. 

And  first,  as  of  some  note  and  worthy  of  preservation,  we  give 
^  the  uames  of  the  delegates  in  attendance  and  the  States  repreuented  - 


Ciafktlon. — Robt.  Y,  Hayne,  Jsmes  Hamilton,  Hu^h  S.  Legare,  C.  Q.  Mem- 
mlDger,  Ker  Bovce,  A^iraham  Tohia',  Samuel  Biirtrer,  TKaddniw  Street,  James 
Robrrleon,  Henry  L,  Pinkney,  John  Robinson,  Neil  McNeill,  C.  Biirekmyer,  L. 
Q,  Capepi,  Thomas  Bennetl,  S,  P.  Ripley,  Clinrles  Edmondston,  Abraham  Bland- 
lug,  Andrew  McDowall,  H,  W,  Conner,  John  C,  Ker,  Daniel  Raveael,  Alexao-  . 
der  BlacL,  David  Aleiander,  Arthur  P,  HsTne,  L.  Trapmann,  Jame*  Adger,  J. 
vol,  IV. — 22 


jat>     MSB^r  rmA»B  or  sovthsrn  states  with  xvrops. 


N.  ."acaoaib  Joou  A.  Stuart,  Richard  Ycadon,  jr.,  Jas.  S.  Bowie,  Hugh  R.  Banlu, 
(MMii  CjkluWk  cfeuj.  P.  Hant,  Geo.  A.  Kelsev,  M.  C.  Mordecai,  Robert  MartiD. 
\.  .i.  >>l:i;criiLa.  O.  M .  Farman,  Rene  Gtodard,  M.  I.  Keith.  Henij  Qoardin,  Hen- 
^  i.  M  uLetua.  J.  F.  Entz,  Thos.  O.  ElUott,  Alfred  Hager,  Robert  W.  Port, 
■,»o;.    V.  l*-*raiioirii.  Alex.  McDonald. 

V   ^uia-  — W:n.  J.  Grant,  Christopher  Matheson,  Jno.  Bojkin,  James  K.  Doug- 

<:.itufu^.^yim.  C.  Preston,  David  J.  McGord,  B.  F.  Taylor,  James  L.  Clark, 
ni.  -c  iwjji.  Wm.  G.  McNeill,  John  S.  Preston,  M.  H.  Deleoo,  Wade  Hamp- 

u.  *\  d-  Klmore,  J.  S.  Cohen,  B.  L.  McLauchlin,  A.  Wallace,  John  Frost,  R. 
H.  ^v^vuwya.  J.  D.  Mordecai,  Langdon  Cheves,  jr.,  Jno.  McLean,  James  Fentoo, 
waa  O^idwell,  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Theodore  Stark,  Thomas  Davis,  James  Douglass, 
?3ifcrvcit  Xoole. 

^.  J  ^Hf^  Berkley. — Sam'l  Dubose,  Lsaac  Porcher,  jr.,  Stephen  G.  Deveaox, 
Juiku  H.  Uawfjon.  James  Ferguson,  S.  W.  Barker,  R.  W.  Roper. 

.55.  ^7H«,Vi. — William  Dubose. 

(.'  <<c- v». — John  S.  Brisbane,  Rob't  M.  Allan,  Malachi  Ford,  Thomas  Raj^or, 
R.  B,  Kheii.  J.  )^of{'d,  D.  K.  Whiiaker,  D.  S.  Henderson,  J.  W.  Burbridge. 

i»  v  -^'lOiCn. — E.  T.  Heriot,  J.  Harleston  Read,  jr.,  James  G.  Henning. 

Ife  /icri./.— N.  U  Gridin,  L.  T.  Wigfall.  H.  Burt,  Thos.  Smith,  J.  R.  Wever. 
Ricuaid  Purksk  Whitfield  Brooks,  Henry  Shultz,  T.  H.  Nixon,  Gilbert  Tennent. 
Kumuud  P^nn.  J.  P.  Carroll,  M.  L.  Bonham,  M.  M.  Gray,  H.  L.  Jeffers,  W.  W. 
^aiK^c,  Ja».  Jo4ie«.  • 

ifurmufcU. — W.  J.  D.incan,  E.  Bellinger,  jr.,  J.  H.  Hammond,  J.  G.  Brown,  B. 
U.  Bivwu,.  J.  G.  W.  Duncan.  A.  P.  Aldrich,  T.  S.  Ransome,  James  Patterson,  S. 
^^laiLHeU,  J.  J.  Rvan,  Thoma*  Addison,  M.  D.  Maher,  S.  D.  Parker,  S.  W.  Trotti. 
&  UiKi«ue.  O.  F.  robin,  W.  S.  Reynolds. 

IfroMA^n.^Alex.  J.  Lawton,  John  Franlpton,  Sidney  Smith,  Alfred  Raoul, 
Hubert  ChiM»Itu.  R.  MoBride. 

Ofttiiii^fii^.^l>.  F.  Jamison,  David  Shuler,  W.  L.  Lewis,  Samuel  B.  Dwight, 
Wui.  IV  Kass^ll,  J  no.  M.  Felder.  Jacob  Stroman. 

idU'Hlk.^jK^X  8mith.  A.  B.  Arnold,  James  S.  Wilson. 

fV^4'4M». — Franols  K.  Uuger. 

Kt. I •- «<♦.';*■. — B.  Dunham. 

.'.  ..♦  f  t^v— Bejut'ori  T.  Watts,  R.  H.  Spear,  J.  Watts,  H.  Saxon. 

{  *■•■..  —David  Johnson,  J.  M.  Gadbcrry,  Joseph  H.  Dogan,  R^  J.  Gage,  F.  W. 
iijva;^  J.  WriijhL 

■\  >.>. .  -  Johu  Dan^rant,  Jefjse  CornwciU,  John  McKee,  Jordan  Bennett,  John 
I    M   VlvWv. 

>'.!..       B.  F.  Davis.  William  Harper,  J.  H.  Means,  R.  Cathcart,  William 
^,  L    .VN   r»KVi.  Mci.'ulk)ugh,  S.  G.  Barkley. 
\.  ;»'*^'"*.— M  W.  Charles. 

\  .vs./w- — Jainr^  P.  Caldwell. 

w  ■•.€■ .  -F.  Sumter.  James  Haynswortb,  J.  N.  Frierson. 

V-*'.*.  ->l.  J.  Caughman,  John  A.  Addison. 

FROM   NORTH-CAROLINA. 

.tsAi..-t     Mitchell  King,  William  Patton,  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson. 

Ha/^»*  *.'•'•     C  F.  Maddux,  E.  J.  Lynah. 

>V*»""-*-  -^-  ^  ^**^*^'  ^'  ^  Sandford,  E.  W.  Wilkings,  J.  B.  Eccles. 

PROM   OEORGIA. 

W4^*N    \^  lUidui  IVaring,  Asbury  Hull,  Burwell  Pope,  John  J.  Huggins. 
W-%9««b.    JvClia  IMiiuuv,  John  Bones,  John  Kerr,  John  G.  Winter,  Louis  A. 
Ji^l^  J'a;iia  K'k'iKi.  Samuel  M.  Thompson,  Jame.s  W.  Davics,  Thomas  G. 
''^^  SK'*!.  M  *  \u'.i,'«ac,  James  T.  Gray,  Pleasant  Siovall,  Isaac  Moise,  John 
^•M»^  JWM»c>^  J-  Miller,  A.  B.  Longstreet. 
1^,     l^^tMiir  V)i«on. 

^— Jt  K.  Uuiwfc,  Isaac  Newell. 

^^STVtMHlt^'  J.  iVwlt«.  J.  B.  Rowland,  Charles  Collins,  E.  Alezan- 
']^  ^  ^^M^cti^  r^oMMs  Hardiman. 
^  j>.  ?>*i^    .JI^ni^^iHan  Skrinc. 
^  H  gWP^ta*.  T.  Chafin,  John  M.  Anthony, 

1^  WittUm  C.  Saifold. 
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FROM  ALABAMA.  * 

Jlf(m/^<n»0ry.~Charle8  T.  Pollard,  Elbert  A.  Holt,  Jeaae  P,  Tajrlor,  Abner 
McCkhee. 
PickcTU. — Amos  Davis. 

PROM  TENNB88KE. 

KoxviUe. — William  S.  Kennedy,  John  H.  Cromer,  Thomas  C.  Lyon. 
Athens. — Spencer  Jamaghin. 
QreentiUe. — ^Alexander  Williams. 
MempMs.—T,  A.  Field. 

PROM  FLORIDA. 

James  Gadsden,  Wm.  J.  Mills,  Hardy  H.  Philips. 

PROM  MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon.  Hanson  Alsbnry. 

Near  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  commercial  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Augusta,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  ^*  a  di- 
rect EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE    WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.*'      It 

was  foreseen  by  the  projectors  of  this  great  enterprise,  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  and  that  its  final  accomplishment  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  zeal,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance. They  were  well  aware  that  essential  changes  in  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  a  people — and  especially  in  the  course  of  their  trade — 
could  be  brought  about  only  hf  slow  degrees.  They  knew  that  the 
end  proposed,  no  less  than  the  meads  to  be  adopted  for  securing  it, 
^ould  come  into  conflict  with  too  many  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and 
conflicting  interests,  to  permit  them  to  escape  censure  ana  avoid  mis- 
representation. In  the  very  beginning,  they  pointed  out  these,  as 
among  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  before  they 
could  expect  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  their  patriotic  exertions. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  gone  steadily  forward  in  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude,  and  under  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  the  ^'  com- 
mercial independence  of  the  South'*  is  too  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  this  quarter  of  the  Union,  ever 
to  be  abandoned,  while  there  remained  the  smallest  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  The  evil  complained  of,  is,  that  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  while  producing  near  three-fourths  of  the  domestic 
exports  of  the  Union,  import  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  merchandise 
received  in  exchange  for  them.  The  foreign  commerce,  which  de- 
rives its  existence  from  the  productions  of  our  industry,  and  whidi 
is  the  unfailing  source  of  so  much  wealth  to  others,  is  carried  on  Inr 
the  citizens  of  other  States*  causing  their  cities  to  flourish,  whHie 
ours  have  been  falling  into  decay.  The  profits  of  the  agency  by 
which  this  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  us^  has  been  estimated  at 
ten  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  annual  loss  to  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  cannot  be  less  than  three  millions,  while  Mississippi 
(whose  exports  even  now  amount  to  816,000,000),  must  lose  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  annually.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  course 
of  trade  and  the  usual  measure  of  mercantile  profits,  would,  we  pre- 
sume, estimate  the  gains  of  the  northern  merchants  from  the  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  carrying  trade  for  the  South,  at  less  than 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.,*  which  would  exceed  the  amounts  above  esti- 

•  In  an  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Pobtsr  to  the  Leeialatare  of  Alabama,  the  foUowiag 
striking. views  are  presented  of  this  branch  of  the  auDJect : 
"*  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  which  find  their  < 
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i.^ioi.   utieoil   the  inevitable  effect  of  this  state  of 

laiiL^iLiuu  S^iates,  has  been  to  subject  their  industry 

:  V.   k  :!ic:i  has  consumed  so  large  a  portion  of  their  an- 

...    >        .t.-.<n\e  them,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  means  of 

.-  ^i^    it-  .upiidi  equally  essential  to  the  success  of  commer- 

..-^...-^    >   J  -.iif  ::cuiTal  improvement  of  our  country.     It  has 

,.  '»..•    .   ■  .».ably  one  hundnjd  thousand  nsach  Nch'  Orleans  by  th* 

l.'^ -»»..  .'I  r.vcns  and   tlic  baianco   p:istk-8   through  Mobile.     Tum 

^\  ..V  1   n-.ulies  MubiU',  and  is  not  sliipped  to  Livt^rrool  :ir:i 

Ns  .*  "*      N.  sshippid  d:rii*Tly   to  ihu  foreign  market  In  Vf.Si^-Is  ownrd 

.       .  y  :';:  ;  i:r  Iia6t>d  by  capital  owned  there  likewise;  ao   that  wo 

..     ....     ...    .:..  (  .•!iio-.:i:t  oi  our  txports  of  cotton  (worth  eigbtet-n  ii:i:l.or.8  ut 

...  .     1    r.urojKan  ni:irkvi  tlirougli  nirenlH  who  are  not  citlzms  ff 

\.i   u.'.oin   wo   netti   not  b«»  m.cossaiily  dependent.    This  p:oli:bly 

.  .  •.!  I  .;•>:  hundrtnl  thousand  dollars.     But  it  will  be  asked,  cjin  ivtry 

^  .     ■;   •...»>. It  ?     We  s.iy,  no;  but  ii"  w«  employ  agents,  lei  them  U-  oi.r 

...'s   *  ..  ^»  .i.  :»'.um  the  pn)fHf*  they  make  back  into  the  same  oomniinity 

».     ..    .:er.\td.  and  the  burden  will  cease  to  be  intolcniblf.     Ay.iin— 

.     ..»    !.  *  •»  ii;ni  us  our  inii»ort3.    These  consist  of  dry  goods,  cutltn,  and 

..>^    *.'..i  v%i.    uoinvtlv  purchase  to   a  large  amount   Irom  Europe  and  thti 

*...»*    .;  - .  j,:i  Ni^  York,  I'y  the  same  agents.     If  our  imports  e^ual  in  vrflue 

.    .>,  \*.:.^  \    s  :  •-0  :*lated   rule,  ami  thone  who  thus  purchase  lor  us,  charLO 

..    M  *-.i:  wh:o:i  is  a  very  niotliTate  cnicuiation  («8  we  believe  inipori.<«  to 

^.     »    .     ...*.»   :n:iy  U"  safely  arransjed  ut  twenty  per  cent.),   we  pay  ujwn 

.,     ,     .V     ..».■.';»  I  ii::ii  hundri^ii  tliousand  dollars.     Thus  making  upon   exp».»ri9 

'  ^    X    !  -. .     I  ..inn  .six  hundred  lliousnnd  dollars,  which  we  pay  for  the  priv> 

.K    ^    :.  N.Mi  urn  markets  in  ourroute  10  those  of  foreign  countries.     I'his 

.. ...  ^ ..  .:i   i.'^fH.vi  toourown  first  markets.    Add  to  the  amount   the  expin^-s 

^.1  ;>>o«:>  Lvfiire  they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers,  and  the  ^uin 
\  -. ,»    ,ii.iilv  =ncrea»evl. 

uiNi  bo  paid,  why  should  it  not  be  paid  to  our  own  citizens  7    If  we 

., ..  .  >v  ''N  ^^^y  ^ould  we  not  select  those  who  will  return   the  profits  liiey 

^  Mv  ».  ...lu^again?    Why  should  not  the  Legislature  of  the  .State  ps.t 

»     ..,^.  '  :vi.d    lower  to  attain   the  people  this  most  desirable  end?    Why 

\  .xv'i»ii-  th.-tp selves,  while  the  n'sources  of  this  noble  and  prosperous 

.    .  ,^.u..i  .nut  eiu-ruy,  seize  upon  an  enterprise  which  thus  promiv^  such 

-.  '     .■ -.ulisui"  no'chiniirical,  vaguii  or  uneerlain  charaet*  r,  but  larmh' 

■  .  ■'«.  :is.vriained  by  tlie  Ikst  proOI" — the  proof  of  cx])crii-nirc  itsilf". 

A     I  .'.  «.*ot(.in  alone,  and  enter  into  a  calculation  ol  the  los;^  occi- 

.......:   !»;■  ii.sis  of  tile  SoutM  anil  West  by  an   indirect   tradi.-.   wv  wiJ 

1.     I  ?»!';.     Tije  CHliniitfd  cn»;)  «)f  coliun   lor   thu   year  ending   "villi 

^..s   'I  l.-'Jl.  ti)7  b:d«8.     Tiiis   roium   is  traiispnrlrd  by   st^a  <  iihcr  to  ilic 

.    .   .ir.  cily   to  Kiiro|)c.     Ol  this   number,    l.li)5,l.'S5  biiles  ^'o  to  Kn^- 

■'i  I.I  i;  ;  (la,OOH  n»  the  Norlli  of  KurojK' ;  ami  i.5,^-95  lo  othtr  f.»r.  i^-i 

■.1   i»:  1.57  l,i)JO  s.  nl  aUroid.     D.  ilufl    thisinimlhr  ol'  tijU;:  i"r. n 

A.- ti  ni  th.it -*i().H>S   b:ili  s  arc  usk!  at  home,  and   ntiirnid   t..  i.» 

.  .1  .lilt. s.     It  i.s  hi  t  ii-.'isouable  to  i  siiinatc  tilt:  t're!;;ht  p  lid   U|  on  v.ii- 

;  ..V.J  .i\  r.i.id  at  oiif  aiiil  a  lialf  CLiit^  p»T  pDund.     If  this  U   «-i!i'  > 

.  ■«  ii  s,  si!pi»o.»<'.iitr  e.H'h  b.il'- to  I'OTitMJn  'A\0  i)Ounds.    which   rivis 

s        .•  >hi»wn   tint    the   producimr  .St.it*  <*   j.ay  for  freijjhi  al. »r.r, 

'    ■ .     .1.,:   I  s  s'ueii  ii.>i  c(>:iiiui^.-iiinH,  shipping,  insurance,  nia>  be  .-aid  to 

I.     V     I.-,  ni.     Now  the   amount   dl  the   crop   shijjped    valuid  ;il 

.  ■».:.::r-^.r70. 

...I  :»ii  .imountis $2.:>«)l,0i:J  ':1 

■.    ,i..;hi.  which  is ^.OJO.f.O;  iW 

^io,:ii»2.-wi  43 

...    \vK;i'lt\l  frO'U  a  crop  of  the  vahie  of  WTj'iSS,??!*,    is  di.-tri- 

,.'.    ui  i-*  ihe  tran>|»ortingand  wiling  .igents  of  tin*  pro<luccr,  all 

.    .».    W'.oui.ie  river.     The  South   thus  stimds  in  iheattitudr  t»f 

»    .  ..1    I    \:i:<t    population  t)fin'.rrh:int'.  s;hp  owni  rs,  oapitjii.-'d 

.u      I-  :•!*  iif  her  i»rogi'nv,  drink  nj)  the  lili.'- blood  of  her  trad<'. 

.   ..V.     1 1'.  .»  diduetion  j.houlil  W  ..iluwi d  for  that  jKirtlon  of  the 

.    .'.;,•*  ,-:i.ctl>  frotiMhc  >.(^uilurn  pi)rtsti»  foreign  rouniricc. 

..»,.*  .r\4t  nMi-tcntln  of   the  8hii>ping  employed  bi>long  to 

\i .    «i  ...I.  ■.■  1  home  to  Alabajua.    Her  estimated  crop  of  cotton 
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been  supposed  that  with  the  vast  resources  of  the  cotton-growing 
States,  the  mere  abstraction  of  a  few  millions  annually,  by  an  unfa- 
vorable course  of  trade,  could  not  very  materially  diminish  their 
wealth,  or  impair  their  prosperity.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
sum  drawn  annually  from  these  States  by  the  combined  operation  of 
all  the  causes  which  have  concurred  in  diverting  to  the  North  the 
prolits  of  southern  labor  and  capita],  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
in  amount.  In  addition  to  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  yearly  abstracted 
by  the  unfavorable  course  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  action  of  the 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  in  the  collectiou  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenues,  has  operated  as  a  burden  to  an  equal  or  even  greater 
amount.  The  system  of  raising,  by  duties  on  foreign  goods,  nearly 
the  whole  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government, 
including  the  discharge  of  an  immense  public  debt,  was,  of  itself,  cal- 
culated to  depress  the  industry  of  the  cotton- growing  States,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  employed  in  raising  the  products  which  were 
exchanged  for  the  very  articles  thus  enormously  ;taxed.  But  when 
these  duties  were  extended  to  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  wants 
of  the  government,  ranging  from  25  to  upward  of  100,  and  amount- 
ing on  an  average  to  40  per  cent.,  imposed  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  affording  protection  and  encouragement  to  those,  the  productions 
of  whose  industry  (free  from  all  taxation)  came  into  direct  competi- 
tion witli  the  foreign  goods  received  in  exchange  for  our  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  when  the  vast' amounts  thus  extracted  were  accumu- 
lated AT  THE  North,  and  there  expended  on  the  army  arid  navy, 
the  fortifications,  public  buildings,  pensions,  and  the  other  various 
objects  of  national  expenditure — the  balance  being  distributed  in  in- 
ternal IMPROVEMENTS — of  which  wc  receivo  but  a  small  share, 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  or  surprise,  that  even  with  the  richest 
staples  in  the  world,  the  South  should  exhibit  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  a  country  making  hardly  any  progress — while  the  more  fu- 
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far  the  year  ending  30th  September,   1833,  is  309,607  bales.    This  calculated  at  four 
hundred  pounds  tu  the  bale,  gives  123,932,800  pounds.    One  and  a  half  cents 

freight  is $1,858,842 

Com  missions,  shipping,  insurance  at  five  per  cent,  on  amount  of 

crop,  is,  viz.,  $12,392,280,  at  $40  per  bale,  is  equal  to         -        -        •        -        619,614 
Add  one  and  a  half  cents  per  poutld  lor  baggage,  factor's  commissions, 

transportation  to  Mobile,  which  is 1,858,842 

Total, $1,337,298 

Deduct  this  from  $12,392,289,  the  value  of  our  crop  at  home,  and  we  have  lelt  us 
$8,0M,9S2. 

When  in  addition,  it  is  collected  that  this  amount  is  again  indirectly  expended  abroad 
in  purchasing  our  articles  of  consumption,  we  will  perceive  that  the  rooet  ruinous 
consequences  follow.  The  destination  and  disposition  of  our  products  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  not  been  made  subjects  of  consideration  by  our  citizens,  nor  their 
importance  estimated.  We  content  ourselves  with  buying  and  selling  again,  without 
inquiring  farther  than  to  know  that  our  crops  increase,  and  that  we  dispose  of  them 
readily.  We  do  not  perceive  the  great  dnin  which  is  made  from  us  by  the  capital  of 
others.  Foreigir capital  purchases  our  produce,  but  it  is  taken  up  instantly  by  foreign 
imports.  Foreign  merchants  act  as  our  agents  in  the  two  transactions,  but  ^>end  not 
a  cioUar  of  the  money  we  pay  among  us  again.  The  immense  value  of  our  labor  is 
thus  taken  abroad,  and  it  is  well  known  that  -we  live  humbly,  make  no  expensive  im- 
provements, spend  little  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  have  few  means  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Where,  then,  goes  the  value  of  our  hibor,  but  to  Ihose  who,  taking  advantage  of 
our  folly,  ship  for  us,l>uy  for  us,  sell  to  us,  and  after  turning  our  own  capital  to  ttMl** 
profitable!  account,  return  laden  with  our  money,  to  o^joy  tneir  easily  earned  optth 
at  home. 
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voredy  though  comparatively  harren,  regions  of  the  North  were  seen 
constantly  advancing  in  wealth  and  prosperity  ?  This  unequal  ac- 
tion OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT — Rs  it  wss,  in  th6  first  iostance, 
the  most  prominent  cause  of  the  subversion  of  southern  commerce — 
has  constantly  operated  in  preventing  its  recovery^  by  stimulating 
the  commercial  industry  of  the  North,  and  building  up  northern  cit- 
ies at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  South  and  South-west*  To  show 
the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  the  gross  amount  received  from  customs  has  been  estimated  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  which  were  levied  on  goods  received  in  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  the  South  and  South-west,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  ex- 
pended north  of  the  Potomac.  Now,  if  one  of  the  effects  of  this  most 
unjust  and  unequal  system  h»s  been  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the 
North,  and  thus  to  throw  the  importing  business  almost  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  northern  merchants,  then  it  is  manifest  that  we  have 
been  deprived  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  importation  and 
sale  of  an  amount  of  foreign  goods,  which,  estimated  by  the  value  of 
our  productions,  could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  a  thousand  mill- 
ious  of  dollars — the  entire  value  of  importation  being  estimated  at  near 
three  times  that  amount — a  sum  so  vast  that  the  usual  profits  on  the 
importations  would  have  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  have  changed 
the  entire  face  of  our  country,  and  given  us  a  capital  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  prosperous  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  most  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements. 

Biit  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  entitled,  we  think,  to 
more  weight  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  prosperity  of  States  de- 
pends in  a  far  greater  degree  upon  their  accumulated  capital  than 
is  generally  supposed.  A  people«whose  industry  is  exhausted  in  the 
bare  supply  of  their  wants,  can  make  but  small  advances  in  science  or 
the  arts.  All  great  public  improvements  must  be  the  result  of  capital^ 
accumulated  by  years  of  successful  industry.  The  man  'who  lives  by 
his  labor,  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination,  and  if  he  possess  both,  has 
not  the  means  of  improving  his  own  condition,  much  less  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  ins  country.  And  whatever  may  be  the  produc- 
tions of  any  country^  if  the  consumption  be  equal  to  that  production, 
it  is  clear  that  capital  cannot  be  accumulated  to  any  great  extent. 
National  wealdi  chietiy  depends  on  the  excess  iyinnnxx^X  production  over 
the  annual  consumption.  This  constitutes,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  wholc 
ANNUAL  production,  uiuch  the  greater  part  of  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  consumed  in  the  support  of  the  producers.  Now,  according  to 
this  law  of  society,  which  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  the  yearly  .abstraction,  whether  it  be 
by  the  action  of  the  government  or  the  operation  of  an  unfavorable 
course  of  trade,  of  even  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  annual 
gains  of  any  people,  may  so  far  affect  their  prosperity  as  to  leave 
them  in  the  condition  of  a  community  making  no  advances  whatever 

♦  The  excitement  of  the  Southern  States  some  ytnrs  a^o,  nnd  particularly  in  South 
Carolina  is  a  subject  of  history,  whether  just  or  unjust  islen  to  tlie  future.    Our  neutral 
ity  is  In  no  wise  committed  by  the  publication  ot  this  st'ction  of  the  Report.    Let  it  gc 
nfi  a  whole. — Eoitoh. 
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ia  wealth  and  prosperity.  If  the  millions,  therefore,  which  have 
been  abstracted  by  the  government  from  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  and  expended  elsewhere,  had  been  left  here  to  accu- 
mulate, and  to  be  applied  to  all  the  uses  of  society ;  if  our  citizens 
even  now  derived  all  the  profits  which  our  great  staples  still  furnish 
to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  North,  we  would  not  hear 
continued  complaints  of  that  want  of  capital,  which  we  are  told  op- 
poses so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  schemes.  The  addi- 
tion of  even  one  million  and  a  half  a  year  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  to 
the  commercial  capital  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolma, 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  would  at' this  time  have  placed  these 
States  in  a  condition  of  the  highest  prosperity.  One  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  the  subversion  of  southern  commerce  has 
been  the  depriving  us  of  that  diversity  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
PEOPLE  on  which,  we  are  persuaded,  the  prosperity  of  every  commu- 
nity, in  a  great  measure,  depends.  The  citizens  of  the  southern  and 
south-western  States,  driven  from  the  animating  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, have,  it  is  undeniable,  devoted  themselves  too  exclusively  to 
agriculture.  With  us,  the  usual  routine  of  business  has  been,  to  pro- 
duce as  much  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  as  our  land  and  labor  would 
afford.  Whatever  profits  could  be  derived  from  the  transportation, 
sale,  and  manufacture  of  these  articles,  or  from  the  business  of  con- 
ducting the  exchanges,  we  were  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers. If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  planter  found  that  he  had  sup-' 
ported  his  family,  and  was  not  brought  into  debt,  he  was  well  con- 
tent. The  fortunate  few  whose  incomes  exceeded  their  expenditures, 
were  naturally  led  to  the  extension  of  their  plantations  rather  than  to 
the  investment  of  their  surplus  in  commerce  or  manufactures.  Ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cities  (whose  bank  and 
other  stocks  have  commanded  the  attention  of  a  few  of  our  wealthy 
planters),  the  regular  course  has  been  to  invest  the  entire  profits  of 
agriculture  in  lands  and  negroes.  The  poorer  class  of  planters  have 
thus  been  induced  to  sell  out  their  possessions  to  their  more  wealthy 
neighbors,  and  have  gone  with  the  proceeds  to  other  States,  while 
the  acquisition  of  more  land,  and  the  production  of  more  cotton  have 
been  regarded  as  the  only  objects  worthy  of  tlie  attention  of  those 
who  remained  at  home.  The  most  disastrous  consequences  have  re- 
sulted from  this  unfortunate  habit  among  our  agriculturists.  In  the 
first  place,  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  thus  produced,  has 
not  been  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  profits  of  the 
planter.  According  to  a  law  in  political  economy,  well  understood, 
and  which  admits  of  few  exceptions,  a  mere  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  any  article  of  general  consumption,' seldom  increases  its  money 
value  in  a  corresponding  degree,  while  the  lessening  of -the  production 
not  unfrequently  enhances  that  value.  Hence  the  practice  of  the 
southern  planters  of  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  the  increase 
of  their  cotton  crops,  is  not  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
their  value.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  shortest  crops  of  this  arti- 
cle are  not  unfrequently  the  most  profitable,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  if  the  whole  surplus  of  our  agriculture  for  several  years 
past  had  been  applied  to  other  pursuits,  instead  of  being  invested  in 
lands  and  applied  to  the  production  of  more  cotton,  the  cottoa 
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^  .    ^..    ««Li  .vorth,  at  this  time,  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  at  prcs- 

.    .  .>  yiMgplia  invetsted  in  commercial  or  otiier  pursuits,  or 

4w>iLL-   iiiprorements,  would  have  added  to  the  wealth  and 

.  •     .K  .:iiantctLT  of  our  people,  and,  by  diversifying  their  pur- 

,>^     ...   ^.auuia^ced  their  industry  and  strengthened  our  peculiar 

•  .-     ..>  Tit  r  rtfview  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pres- 

.  ..«>»v:u  siaie  ot  southern  commerce  has  been  brought  about 

^>s.>  -.tiuch,    however  powerful,   have,  in  a  great  measure, 

-.  .>■  .  ^>  s.\isr,  and  that  the  opportunity  is  now  presented,  by  im- 

^    >dr  present  advantages,  of  removing  them  altogether,  aid 

^    W...S.  ^lA  ihai  ^0  have  lost.     The  national  debt  of  94''i0,000,000 

fc.-    ».Au    uilv  ^viid.     The  tariff,  already  greatly  reduced,  is  gradually 

v-.v».  .^    :o  iho   "  rvveuue  standard."     In  a  little  more  than  two 

.^  >«.    \^  :i  proper  ^isrilance  on  the  part  of  our  representatives  in 

/.*L.^.\>»*  Jimi  a  firm  determination  on  our  own,  to  insist^  in  the 

.    4.>  .'i   liic  ooiiipn^mise  act,  on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  the 

^ .  t  tiuo  >iaiidard.**  based  on  ^*  an  economical  administration  of  the 

■.v.«..v*«  Oi^^tTttnient/*  with  the  continued  preservation  of  the  bless- 

.^N  .'t   '.viu'^,  so  indispensable  to  our  welfare,  we  shall  soon  be  re- 

'c*«.«i^    roui  d  system  which  has  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  our 

f.cywiiS>«  Mid  rtnluced  us  almost  to  a  state  of  **  colonial  vassalage." 

«>E    !k    v»i«  ^e  must  depend  upon  ourselves.     That  the  difficulties 

.«..*.»   *M<h  HO  have  labored  have  not  arisen  from  anything  inhe- 

vi«»   •!   »ur  ^luation  or  character  is  abundantly  proved  by  our  pas^ 

Mm^vv.      Vh^f  statistics  of  the  United  States  enable  us  to  present  to 

tic  tu.iu  .4kc  following  statements,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  true 

ii**u.,^    •.  dw  rist\  proi^ress,  and  decay  of  southern  commerce,  and. 

.v.t»iu.ia;  ou*  Hiih  unerring  certainty  the  causes  of  that  decay.     Wc 

v..u*.»  -iK-iu   iroiu  one  of  the  documents  already  published  by  the 

.......iCti.  ^hii-h  i-annot  be  too  frequently  read,  or  too  carefully 

^     a.«s  ^'tv'u  tiio  people  of  the  South  were  ihe  largest  iniportera  in  the 

■■<*,    u    a*u».-  'i"  the  imports  of  the  several  colonies  was  as  follows: 

.  '.  !.:,.:t..i  £85 1, 140  sterling 

N^..  :as,.a»iw   Slau» 561,000      " 

s.-  V.'^  1H9,000      " 

v^...v  ''•*--^ 400.000      •* 

N^^  .1  .^i.x-.iua  555,000      '• 

.^     ^.^..^  •!.*«.  H  aiK»ui  the  saine  proportion;  Virprinia  exporting  nearly 

^.xV'x  ...i^  1  .i*  New  York;  and  South  Carolina  nearly  twice  as  much  as 

^[^  ^ ,.  ^ .  «^  Vca»:v*^*'"i*  together ;    and  live  times  as  much  as  all  the  New 


^^    __         X*"  wii;  <m:ii,  wr  would  not  bo  understood  ns  indulsing  in  any 

-^  .•.•.%**  ."  *^  "**»■•«:.  i«W  priHluction  of  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  overdone. 

^  .%*«%K  ••*  li^.uiol  oui  o(  which  cloth  can  be  made,  and  is  destined,  w« 

iOv^'^  .-.^.^KCtJ  'o  .1  jjrt'at  extent  all  iiianufaciurps  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and 

"  :  «^  sirf»*»   *"^  -4*01  tinjf.  Kails,  carpetinjr,  hats,  blankets,  and  even  broad- 

.  :C  .^  .»mJi%  »•  *>  fciwitly  will  be,  entirely  of  cotton,  the  world  will  consume, 

iiaL>.«  .'iwcu^x-O,  but  four  times  the  quantity      


amJi>%  ••  •**.'  "^-viMj  ««tii  i»v,  uiiurviy  virofion,  iiic  woHQ  wui  consume, 
.,:;^L>.«  .'iwcu*x>l,  but  four  times  the  quantity.    Still  the  quantity 

I  -a»Jfc*Sh^  »^*iiwut  losiH-ninfr  uur  profits,  and  the  cajiital  thus  divert(\l 
-  >^  jiiifc'**  •"*»!  Hidiiufaetures  will  be  u  groat  gain  to  the  countrv. 


,M««jf*  be  ^nwrnlially  ayriruUural.    It  is  well  thot  It  should 
»Si^  ij^wi  'tf  ai»loultuml  pursuits.    Still  wc  should  be  great 
: ^  ^  pursuits  of  our  people. 
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The  same  rdative  proportion  of  imports  is  preserved  mitil  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  ConstitutioD,  when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the  year  1791,  as  follows: 

Of  New  York »3,222,000 

Virginia 2,486,000 

South  Carolina : 1,530,000 

There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the  several  States  firom  tne  year 
1791  to  18*20,  but  the  general  fact  may  be  assumed,  that  the  import  trade  of  New 
York  and  other  Northern  States,  has  been  constantly  processing,  while  that  of 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  has  as  regularly  diminished.  From  1821,  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  sufficient  data,  and  they  exhibit  the  following-  as  the  state 
of  the  import  trade : 

Yean.                           New  York.                         Vininia.  South  Carolina. 

1H21 $23,000,000 $1,078,000 $3,000,000 

1822 35,000,000 864,000 2,000,000 

1823 29,000,000 681,000 2,000,000 

1824 36,000,000 639,000 2,400,000 

1825 49,000,000 553,000 2,150,000 

1827 39.000000 431,000 1,800,000 

1829 43,000,000 375,000 1,240,000 

1832 57,000,000 550,000 1,213,000 

Thus  the  import  trade  of  New  York  has  gradually  increased  from  jC189,000 
sterling,  about  $840,000,  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum,  in  1832,  of  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollai^l 
while  Virginia  has  fallen  off  in  her  import  trade,  from  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars,  in  1791,  to  $375,000  in  1829,  and  $550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  freight  of  half  a  dozen  ships! 

From  these  calculations  a  few  curious  fac^  appear.  The  imports  of  New 
York  TU'ere,  in  1832,  seventy  times  as  great  as  iney  were  in  17o9,  and  nearly 
twentv  times  more  than  they  were  in  1791.  Virginia  on  the  other  hand,  imported 
in  18^  about  one-eleventh  of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and  about  one-seventh  of 
what  she  did  in  1791;  In  a  period  too  of  eight  years,  the  ablegate  imports  of 
New  York  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  dollars ;  those  o€ 
South  Carolina  to  about  sixteen  millions,  and  those  of  Virginia  to  about  five 
millions !  New  York  imported,  therefore,  in  1832,  eleven  times  as  much  as 
Virginia  did  in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Virginia 
did  in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  in  the  single  year 
of  1832^  as  South  Carolina  imported  in  a  period  of  eight  years.  Again,  New 
York  imported  in  one  year,  (1832)  nearly  fifty  times  as  much  as  South  Carolina 
in  the  same  year,  and  about  110  times  as  much  as  Virginia. 

Having  shown  the  decline  of  Southern  trade,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  it.  In  the  course  of  our  research  the  reader  will  discover  the  prime 
cause  of  our  present  embarrassments. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  report  of  the  5lh  March  last, 
say :  "Our  collectors  have  had  under  their  control  a  gross  revenue  of  $946,000,000, 
and  our  land  receivers  $107,000,000,  making  $1,053,000,000.  They  not  only  had 
control  of  this  vast  amount,  but  they  were  permitted  to  pay  without  warrant  from 
the  treasury,  and  before  the  money  passed  out  of  their  haiUs,  all  the  expenses  of  our 
custom-houses  and  land  offices  and  debentures  which  alone  amownted  to  four  or  Jive 
millions  annually^  aiid  sometimes  more  J* 

Though  we  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement  with  the  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Gtovemment  as  reported  annually  to  Congress, 
and  with  the  expenses  of  collection  as  discoverable  from  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  lie  within  our  reach,  without  supposing  greater  losses  in  the  transit  of 
the  public  funds  to  the  treasury  than  are  stated  to  have  occurred,  it  is  probable 
that  our  difficulty  arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  sntotantially,  if  not  literally  correct 

The  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  revenue  raised  from  the  customs 
were  levied  from  foieign  merchandise,  received  in  exchange  for  domestic  produc- 
tions ;  for  though  the  term  customs^  in  financial  language,  embraces  duties  on  ton- 
nage, clearances,  light-money,  &c.,  &c.,  these  are  comparatively  so  insignificant 
that  they  will  not  materially  affect  the  estimate.  Those  who  think  cUfferently, 
may  allow  for  them  the  odd  forty-six  millions.  Of  the  domestic  productions 
given  in  exchange  for  foreign  merchandise,  nearly  three-fourths  were  of  south- 
ern growth— we  will  say  two-thirds,  which  we  know,  in  the  wbioto  * 
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lie  under  the  mark.  Without  disturbing  (he  veied  question,  "wiio  jaja  ^ 
duliei,"  we  may  stole  then,  what  all  will  admit,  Ihai  the  Oorannneul  fau  bn 
indpbled  lo  aouihem  Indiutry  Tor  six  hundred  and  thirty  milliodB  of  jaoaej.  || 
the  expenses  of  collecting  one  thousand  anil  (lii);-lhree  miUionflof  rerenue  wM 
"  froin  (liar  to  five  millions  annuaily,  and  sometimes  more,"  it  may  safely  be  wj 
siuneit,  (bat  the  expenses  of  collecling  the  six  bundred  and  thirty  miUid 
amonnletl  lo  one  miUion  annually.  Had  the  southern  people  then  shippf^  Uiel 
oira  produce  lo  foreign  markets,  and  brought  the  return  cargoes  lo  their  i>n 
ports,  ihcy  would  have  bad  eight  and  forty  millions  diiitribuied  among  Lbemsioiji 
1789,  simply  In  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This  would  have  gone  inlolkj 
poclteU  of  individaals.  lo  be  sure ;  and  so  goes  all  that  oonsiilutw  the  weal^  d 
a  nation.  Here  would  it  have  been  received,  and  Aere  expended.  ituigaiAeaa 
u  it  may  Kcm  while  we  are  contemplating  thousands  or  millions,  whea  *e  n 
Heel  upon  the  i ad ueiice  which  Ihe  compiirativcly  trivial  som  received  by  ibeSlaM 
Irom  Ihe  surplus  revenue  has  had  upon  the  soulhem  Slates,  we  cannot  doabldH 
its  effects  would  have  been  most  benignly  felt.  This  sum  divided  amonr  Ui 
cities  of  Norlbllc,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New  (Meul 
would  have  quieted  many  a  dUlurbed  bosom  tu  the  trying  reign  oT  the  prMeclM 
t)'siein.  Savannah's  portion  of  it  would  have  defrayed  the  whole  expeoseBof  ifl 
tj-uveromenl  of  Georgia  Ibr  more  than  ibirly  years;  nor,  it  is  believed,  would  Q| 
portions  of  the  other  cities  hove  done  leis  for  their  Stales,  Whatever  the  sa| 
may  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  considered  as  having  throvm  it  awayonrseli4 
Let  us  ai  least  remember,  that  if  the  tariff  should  ever  be  revived  (and  hiola| 
iliai  effect  liave  recently  fallen  from  high  authority  on  Ibe  floor  of  Congmej,  1 
direct  trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  iis  rigor;  and  thus  far  lend  lolhem 
servation  of  the  Union.  i 

If  we  suppose  the  valnc  of  the  goods  upon  which  the  six  hundred  and  thlM 
ratllionsord  ties  were  levied,  to  have  been  but  lour  times  the  value  of  the  dnllii 
it  amouiiied  to  53„')00,000,DOO.  How  were  these  goods  brought  to  this  eouirii 
and  distributed  1  The  Northern  merchant  has  come  hither  and  bought  from  d 
SoDlhem  planter  produce  of  equal  vaiae,  abating  fh>Di  the  price,  all  theexpema 
direct  and  incidental,  of  iranjportation — he  hniS  insured  them  in  NorllierD  ofEail 
and  shipped  them  abroad  in  his  own  vessels — exchanged  them  at  a  small  prM 
for  foreigii  inerchnndi.^e— brought  it  home — paid  one-fourth  Its  value  lo  the  Gd 
emmeni — added  that  amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  importation,  and  fifteenjl 
twenty  per  cent,  for  bis  prollts  to  Ihe  price,  aud  exposed  it  for  sale.  The  SonlMl 
merchant  has  now  gone  to  him;  lingered  the  summer  Ibrough  with  bimata  b«w 
expense — bought  a  portion  of  these  goods — re^hipped  tbemin  Norlherti  TCMelH 
Southern  pons— added  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  to  the  price,  lo  cover  his  q 
penses  anu  profits — and  sold  them  toihe  Snulherti  planter.  All  the  disbntvemea 
made  in  Ihin  process,  save  such  as  are  made  abroad,  are  made  among  NotHmh 
meu  ;  all  the  profits,  save  the  Soutbem  mercbBnt'f,  are  made  by  NorUicni  mag 
and  the  SouihtTn  planier,  who  supplies  nearly  all  the  foreign  goods  oT  (he  counM 
ecis  his  portion  of  them  burdened  with  every  expense  that  the  Govenunenl,  md 
i^hant,  insurer,  seaman,  n-barfinger,  draj'man,  boatoian,  and  wagoner  can  pQI 
upon  them.  His  burdens,  of  couise,  are  needlessly  increased  by  the  amount  d 
Ihe  expenses  incurred  in  landinc  the  goods  at  Northern  ports,  and  bringing  tbm 
ihence  lo  Sonlhern  marteis.  Every  item  in  the  endless  caiato^e  of  rbarges,  a 
cept  the  Government  dues,  mny  be  considered  a  voluntary  tribute  (tom  ikt  clfl 
.■ens  of  the  South  to  their  brethren  of  the  North:  for  they  would  all  have  gone  1j 
our  own  people,  had  we  done  oar  own  erporiing  and  importing.  Will  Ihe  rra^ 
compute  the  amount  of  llicra  on  twenty-five  hundred  millions  worth  nf  goods,  ■! 
make  a  fair  allowance  for  the  portion  of  them  consumed  ai  Ihe  Souifal  J 

In  1935,  the  long-endured  national  debt  was  exilnguisheil,  alter  havias  abaoiM 
Irom  the  treasury  about  lour  hundred  and  iweniy-lwo  millions  of  dollon.  tm 
iargerportioaol  this  sum  was  paid  loihe  dliffinsof  the  United  Slates;  of  whiH 
those  residing  north  of  the  Putumac  were  lo  those  residing  South  of  i^  in  the  nd 
of  I6&  to  11 ;  and  those  in  Massachusetts.  New- York  and  Penasylvanla,  la  thd 
in  all  the  other  Slates,  as  150  to  176,  Whence,  but  from  their  commerce,  did  ll 
Nonhem  Stales  acquire  the  means  of  loaning  so  largely  to  the  OovemmeoM 
Whence,  but  from  the  same  source,  did  three  Slates  acquire  Ihe  power  ID  1oi| 
ihirteen  times  as  mueh  as  all  Ihe  Soutbem  Slates  pill  logetherl  And  with  fl 
power  (o  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to  them,  to  have  been  enabled  to  lend,  npon  ■ 
best  security  in  the  worldl  J 

So  much  for  our  own  volnntar;^  Beir-impoverisluneai.    A  word  or  two  agu 
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tliose  Gontributioos  which  we  have  made  to  the  fortunes  of  our  Northern  biethreni 
and  which  may  be  denominated,  compulsory. 

The  actual  disbursements  of  the  General  Government  have  been  about  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The  greater  part 
of  this  immense  sum  was  disbursed  among  the  several  States.  A  rateable  dis- 
tribntion  of  this  fund  between  the  Northern  and  North-western,  and  Southern  and 
South-western  States  as  they  now  stand,  would  have  been  nearly  as  follows : 

According  to  whole  population,  as 7  to  5 

"  "  white         "  as 7  to  3 

'*  representation,  as 5  to  3 

"  area,  as 4  to  5 

How  have  they  actually  been  1  Up  to  1830,  there  had  been  expended  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  two  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  public  money, 
in  forti^cations,  light-houses,  public  debt,  pensions,  and  internal  improvements; 
of  Vhich  sum,  one  hundred  ana  ninety-five  millions  were  disbursed  in  the  North- 
em  and  North-western  States ;  and  twenty-three  millions  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western.  The  national  debt  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  item  in  this  ac- 
count, and  it  was  but  equitable  that  this  should  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in  the  pro- 
portions of  their  loans.  But  in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements,  the  Southern 
division  should  have  received  a  ninth  more  than  the  Northern.  The  disburse- 
ments under  this  head  were — north  of  the  Potomac,  in  round  numbers,  four  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  thousand ;  south  of  the  Potomac,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
«even  thousand;  or  nearly  18  to  1.*  Pensions  17  to 2;  light^houscs  (consider  our 
coasts  2  to  1 ;  fortifications,  equal  but  never  equal  aAerward,  ^d  never  to  be 
equal  again.  The  expenditures  on  the  Cumberland  road  alone,  were  about  nine 
times  the  amount  expended  for  internal  improvements  in  all  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States  together ;  and  without  that,  the  proportion  North  and  South 
wasasStol. 

But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  disbursements  in 
the  several  States.  It  touches  not  the  first  cost,  and  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  national  establishments,  most  of  which  are  at  the  North ;  nor  the  pay  of 
the  officers,  principal  and  subordinate,  in  the  several  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, most  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  North ;  nor  the  ten  thousand  other 
items  of  expense,  which  go  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of  $1,000,000,000.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  these  expenditures  through  all  their  details  for  a 
year  or  two,  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the  whole  sums  disbursed  among 
the  States,  little  short  of  eight-tenths  have  gone  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  citi- 
zens do^ciled  north  of  the  Potomac.  ATout  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  one  thousand  millions  disbursed,  were  raised  from  the  customs — that  is  to  say, 
from  duties  on  foreign  importations,  two- thirds  of  which  were  received  in  ex- 
change for  Southern  productions.  The  Southern  States,  then,  have  virtually  put 
into  the  treasury  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  tlic  seven  hundred,  and 
drawn  out  one.  hundred  and  forty.  The  Northern  States  have  put  in  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  millions,  and  drawn  out  five  hundred  and  sixty — fractions  reject- 
ed. The  effect  of  these  disbursements  is  like  a  shower  of  gold  ujx)n  a  people. 
They  are  far  better.  They  clear  rivers, ,  improve  harbors,  and  open  roads  and 
canals  which  give  permanent  facilities  to  commerce.  They  plant  national  estab- 
lishments, gather  villages  around  them,  and  found  other  public  works,  through 
which  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  treasure  flowing  irom  the  Government  t/>  tfie 
people  in  their  vicinity. 

To  this  we  will  only  add  the  pregnant  example  of  the  city  of 
Charleston.  For  several  years  prior  to,  and  including  the  year  1807, 
the  imports  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  estimating  their  amount  by  the 
duties  received  at  the  Custom-house — the  average  rate  of  duties 
being  then  about  13^  per  cent — amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about 
nine  millions  of  dollars  annually.     From  that  period,  under  the 

•  While  the  above  was  in  thojpress,  the  appropriations  of  the  last  Congress  for  Inter- 
nal Improvements  appeared.    They  are  as  follows : 

North  and  North-western  States, 1,189,315 

South  and  South-western  States,         ......  284,000 

New  York  alone, -  358,44'* 


operuLion  of  llie  "  restrictive  syfllem,"  the  importations  (with  (}te  t 
ception  of  three  years,  from  1815  lo  1918,  inimedintely  ofter  tl 
peace)  gradually  declined,  until  1830.  In  that  year  Uie  imports  h| 
fallen  to  one  millioa.  But  from  that  time,  and  especially  since  tl. 
"American  Syalem"  has  received  a  fatal  blow,  and  the  govemmei 
\\tn  commenced  retracing  ita  stepa  back  to  the  "  Free  Trade  S  " 
teni,"  our  imports  have  been  steadily  increasing,  so  that  they  n 
Bmouiit  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  we  shall  go  o 
proving,  will  soon  reach  their  former  oraounL 

No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thai 
facts.     It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  thut  if  the  Sonthci 
StaKis,  prior  to  the  creaUon  of  the  PeJcral  tiovernment  and  I 
adoption  of  the  restrictive  system,  were  actually  able  to  cany  o 
pruAtable  direct  trade  with  all  the  world,  of  which  they  have  b 
deprived  by  the  causes  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  that  tl 
causes  being  removed,  there  can  be  no  insuperable  obstacle,  t 
sumption  of  that  trade.     Difficulties  wc  Hhall  ccrlntaly  havi 
lend  with,  growing  out  of  our  present  want  of  capital,  and  the  csU 
lished  habits  and  pursuits  of  our  people.     But  when  it  is  conaidei 
that  we  are  proceeding  upon  such  sure  grounds — thai  the  ( 
which  we  aiifl,  is  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  us  and  to  c 
children — how  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  despair  of  success  ?  It  si 
can  require  no  argument  to  establish  the  position,  heretofore  assert 
and  which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  controvert,  that  it  is 
ral  course  of  trade  to  exchange  directly  the  productions  of  difTera 
countries — and  that  all  indirect  and  circuitous  modes  of  iuterct 
must  in  general  be  less  advantageous  to  the  producers  than  tl 
rect  trade.     If  tlien  the  trade  of  the  South  had  not,  by  ndrenlitioj 
causes,  been  forced  out  of  its  natural  channels,  our  cotton, 
tobacco,  would  naturally  have  found  their  way  across  the  Allan^ 
from  our  own  sea-ports,  in  ships  owned  by  our  own  resident  3 
chants;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  goods  received  in  eschu 
for  those  productions  would  have  been  returned  to  us  through  t 
same  channels.     Well  then  may  wc  inquire,  by  what  e:itraordins| 
combination  of  circumstances,  by  what  "mighty  maj^ic," 
have  happened,  thut  when  the  imports  of  the  United  States  reDcM 
the  enormous  amount  of  -'one  hundred  and  ninety  million 
Inrs,  those  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  end  the  States  on  the  Oulf  4 
Mexico,  should  have  amounted  only  to  twenty  millions,"  while  1 
the  same  time,  out  of  8107,000,000  of  domestic  exports,  the  latll' 
actually  exported  «78, 000,000— South  Carolina  and  Georgia  "      "  " 
ing  exports  to   the  amoui.l  of  1^24,000,000,  and  actually  import 
only  93,600,000. 

It  is  vain  and  idle  to  allege,  that  this  extraordinary  state  of  t 
has  arisen  entirely  from  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  want  of  ships 
from  the  unheuithiness  of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  enterprise  q 
the  part  of  our  people.     All  of  these  causes  combined  are  wholly  ta 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  retoli'tion  which  I 
been  effected  in  the  course  of  trade  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
truth  is,  that  the  eommercial  capital  that  we  formerly  possessedi  i 
which  was  tlien  foUTid  to  be  fully  adequate  to  all  the  purpOBOS  0 
direct  trade,  has  been  abstracted  from  u?,  and  diverted  into  otb 
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channels,  by  the  causes  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and 
Southern  ships  and  Southern  importers  and  Southern  commerce,  have 
all  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  objection,  that  the  health  of  our  Southern  sea-port  town^ 
opposes  any  serious  obstacle  to  a  direct  trade,  is  altogether  imagi- 
nary. With  the  single  exception  of  the  yellow  or  stranger*s  fever, 
which  seldom  makes  its  appearance  at  the  South  oftener  than  once 
in  four  or  five  years,  and  from  which  the  cities  of  the  North  are  not 
entirely  exempt,  we  are  actually  subject  to  fewer  fatal  epidemics, 
than  our  Northern  brethren.  The  bills  of  mortality  of  the  difTerent 
cities  of  the  Union,  will  show,  that  'the  general  health  of  our  cities 
is  at  least  as  good  as  tliat  of  the  cities  of  the  North.  Consumptioij 
alone  destroys  a  greater  number  of  lives  in  the  cities  of  the  North,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  than  are  lost  in  Chacleston  and  Savan- 
nah from  yellow  fever  and  consumption  combined,  deducting  from 
the  latter  Uie  number  of  strangers  who  come  here  in  the  last  staged  of 
the  disease  for  the  restoration  of  their  health.  We  will  here-state  for 
the  information  of  thos^  who  have  been  deceived  by  exaggerated  re- 
ports on  this  subject,  that  until  the  past  summer,  Charleston  had  not 
been  visited  by  the  yellow  or  stranger's  fever,  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years — that  it  was  then  confined,  as  it  always  has  been,  almost  ex- 
clusively to  strangers — the  native  population  continuing  to  enjoy  their 
usual  health — that  its  continuance  was  limited  to  a  few  weeks,  and 
those  not  embraced  in  the  usual  business  season — and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  extraordinary  causes 
not  likely  soon  to  recur.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  force  of 
the  objection  founded  on  the  supposed  sickliness  of  the  sea-ports  of 
the  South  and  South-west,  may  be  duly  estimated.  If  these  cities, 
however,  were  really  as  unhealthy  as  they  have  been  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  like  the  cities  of  the  North,  were  liable  to  have  their 
harbors  closed  up  by  ice,  during  a  portion  of  the  business  season, 
still  there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this,  to  prevent  our  exchanging 
directly  the  productions  of  the  South  for  those  of  other  countries. 
While  our  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  do  actually  find  a  market  abroad, 
ind  are  paid  for  in  foreign  goods,  what  possible  difference  could  it 
make  on  the  score  of  health,  whether  our  returns  were  received  di- 
rectly from  Europe,  or  coastwise  from  New  York  ?  The  truth  how- 
ever is,  that  from  the  first  introduction  of  commerce  among  nations 
up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  seldom  happened,  that  any  place  was 
found  to  be  too  unhealthy  for  the  establishment  of  an  import  and  ex- 
port trade,  exactly  commensurate  with  its  productions  and  its  wants.* 

We  do  not  complain  tliat  our  cotton  wants  a  market,  or  that  ships 
and  merchants  are  not  found  to  carry  it  abroad  and  bring  back  the 
returns — but  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  profit  of  these  exchanges 
are  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  those  who  do  not  live  among'  us, 
to  the  great  injury  of  our  own  people  and  our  own  country. 

There  are  three  causes,  however,  which  have  been  assigned  for 
the  depression  of  Southern  trade,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  have 
exerted,  and  still  continue  to  exert,  a  powerful  influence  over  our 

•  Thp  reader  will  find  valuable  tables  o!  the  health  of  Southern  cities  in  the 
numbers  of  our  Review  for  1846  and  1647,  particularly  In  the  May  number  of  the  latter 
year,  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Nott,  of  Alabama. 
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destinies,  and  which  must  be  remoyed,  at  least  to  some  extent*  before 
we  can  hope  for  complete  success  in  our  present  enterprise. 

The  first  is  the  want  of  a  commercial  ca/pUal  adequate  to  the  great  demaikU  of 
a  direct  export  or  import  trade. 

The  second,  the  want  of.  a  sufficieAt  itnut%d^  in  our  own  portB,  for  the  goods 
which,  in  the  erent  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  trade,  would  be  received  at 
these  ports. 

Third,  the  want  of  lines  of  packets  and  steamikifi  numing  at  staled  periods  be- 
tween our  own  ports  and  those  of  Europe.  ^ 

These  are  the  real  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  which  must  b^nirmonnted, 
before  we  may  calculate  confidently  on  the  entire  success  of  oar  efforts.  ^ 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

1st.  Capital.  To  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  cany  on  the 
direct  trade  to  the  extent  desired,  tnese  plans  suggest  themselves. 
A  portion  of  the  capital  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  should  be  in- 
vested in  commercial  pursuits.  We  have  already  shown  that  this 
may  be  done  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive  benefit  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  South-west.  It  is  not  desired  that 
our  planters  should  leave  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  the  counting-house.  All  that  we  would  propose  b, 
that  they  should  set  apa^t  a  portion  of  their  annual  surplus,  and  in- 
vest it  in  commerce.  To  enable  them'  to  do  this  without  risk  to 
themselves,  the  Legislatures  of  several  States  have,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Convention,  authorized  the  formation  of  limited  copartner- 
ships, by  which  means  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  every  one,  of 
investing  such  portion  of  his  capital  as  he  may  think  proper  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  without  incurring  a  risk  of  losing  in  any  event  more 
than  the  amount  so  invested.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  if 
every  planter  in  our  couYitry  would  invest  only  the  tenth  part  of  a 
single  crop  in  this  way,  the  deficiency  in  our  commercial  capital 
would  be  at  once  supplied.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  such  an  investment,  would  be  greater  than  if  the 
same  amount  were  applied  to  the  usual  purpose  of  makine  more  cot- 
ton— indeed,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  profits  of  agriculture  would 
not  thereby  be  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  profits  of  commerce 
would  be  greatly  enlarged.  We  are  well  aware,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
course  of  liiiman  affairs  that  such  a  concert  of  action  could  be  brought 
about  among  our  planters.  But  we  do  hope  and  believe,  that  the 
example  already  set  by  so  many  of  our  public-spirited  and  patriotic 
citizens  in  this  respect,  will  be  followed  by  others — that  limited  part- 
nerships will  be  extensively  formed^  and  that  by  diverting  a  portion 
of  their  capital  to  commercial  pursuits,  our  planters  will  contribute 
hr^ely  to  the  creation  of  a  capital  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  a  di- 
rect trade,  and  thus  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  our  success.* 

*  One  of  the  incidental  advantages  that  would  grow  out  of  this  diversion  by  our 
planters  of  n  portion  of  their  capltu  from  agriculture,  would  be  the  estabUshment  of 
some  oftheir  sons  as  merchants  instead  of  devoting  them  as  at  .present,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  the  kamed  professions— in  which  so  few  succeed — or  setting  them  with  a 
few  noCToes  to  plant  worn-out  lands,  the  usual  consequence  of  which  is  emigration  or 
ruin.  It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  too  higtily  the  advantage  of  preparing  by  surrAiLt 
EDUCATION  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  our  country  of  the  most  respectable  unoiUes,  for 
MBRCANTiLK  PUBSiTiTS.  Such  «  moasure,  if  generally  adopted,  would,  by  elevating  die 
mercantile  character,  and  connecting  our  merchants  closely  with  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  State,  give  increased  dignity  and  Importance  to  commercial  pursuits.  Though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  bring  bock  the  golden  age  of  conmieroe,  when  "Merchants  were 
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Credit  also  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
capital  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  trade.    There  is  no  one  who 
b  at  all  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  trade,  who  does  not 
know,  that  the  amount  of  money  used  in  commercial  operations, 
whether  consisting  of  gold  or  silver,  er  bank  bills,  is  very  inconsid- 
erable in  proportion  to  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
a  country.     These  usually  balance  each  other.     And  as  our  cotton 
exported  is  paid  for  by  the  goods  imported,  the  great  mass  of  the 
business  is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange. 
The  course  of  the  business  as  now  carried  on  through  New  York, 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  this  position.     The  New  York  mer- 
chant, when  he  orders  his  Charleston  correspondent  to  purchase  for 
hini  a  cargo  of  cotton,  directs  him  ta  draw  on  him  for  the  amount, 
and  these  drafts  he  meets  by  bills  on  Liverpool  drawn  upon  his  agent 
there,  who  pays  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton,  when  sold. 
The  goods  shipped  for  the  Southern  market,  via  New  York,  pass 
through  the  same  process,  and  thus  4t  often  happens  that  the  whole 
operation  is  effected  without  the  actual  use  of  any  money,  except 
perhaps  the  amount  for  which  the  bills  are  in  the  first  instance  sold 
in  tliis  country,  which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  factor,  thence 
passes  into  those  of  the  planter — is  paid  to  the  merchant  for  goods, 
^nd  by  him  returned  to  the  bank  from  which  it  was  originally  bor- 
rowed.    Credit  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  comes  largely  in  aid  of 
capital  in  all  these  operations.     It  is  credit  which  has  fumbhed  the 
merchants  of  New  York  with  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their 
available  means,  by  which  they  have  been  able  to  monopolize  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Southern  trade.     It  is  not  intended  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  introduction  of  an  increased  amount  of  capital  is  not 
indispensable  to  any  great  extension  of  our  direct  trade — all  that  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  amount  required  will  not  be  so  great  as  is 
commonly  supposed — certainly  not  so  large  as  to  oppose  any  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  its  acquisition.     Our  banks  have  already  done 
much,  and  will  doubtless  do  much  more,  to  further  an  object  in  which 
these  institutions,  in  common  with  the  whole  community,  have  the 
deepest  interest.     Under  a  recommendation  made  by  a  former  con- 
vention, some  of  our  banks  have  established  credits  in  Europe,  the 
use  of  which  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  given  to  the  direct 
importer  on  the  most  liberal  terms.     It  is  very  desirable  that  all  of 
these  institutions  should  follow  this  example.     But  the  furnishing 
credits  in  Europe  is  not  sufficient ;  the  banks  must  likewise  enable 
tlie  importer  to  realize  the  price  of  his  goods  sold  on  credit  to  the 
country  merchant,  in  time  to  meet  his  engagements  to  those  institu- 
tions.    This  can  only  be  effected  by  freely  discounting  the  paper  re- 
ceived for  these  goods,  *'  whether  the  same  shall  have  more  or  less 
than  six  months  to  run.*'     The  co-operation  of  the  country  banks  in 
collecting  and  remitting  the  proceeds  of  such  paper  to  the  banks  on 
the  sea-coast,  will  also  be  extremely  desirable.     We  are  aware  that 
there  are  limits  to  business  of  this  character,  which  the  banks  can- 
not prudently  transcend.     But  we  are  satisfied,   that  if  all  of  the 
banks  in  our  Southern  and  South-western  importing  cities  would 

Princf^"  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  them  occupying  a  station  and  perfonning  a 
part  equal  in  dignity  and  importance  to  thnt  of  the  most  elevated  ranks  in  society. 
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4($Ne  to  Itmk  thauawhr*  to  thb  object,  so  far  as  they  could  with  a 
due  r«s[iini  lu  ctiiftr  wm  safety,  the  aid  Uius  received  would  go  very 
far  iMienU.  IB  jai^rHMse  the  direct  trade.  But  the  great  source  to 
wfticit  vm  touk  with  entire  confidence  for  the  supply  of  all  deficien- 
cMM.  UK  dii»  HMpect,  is  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital.  While 
Ktkiciaml.  our  treat  customer,  is  abounding  in  capital  seeking  invest- 
'uvti(»  ;tt  half  the  rates  of  interest  allowed  in  this  country,  what  but  a 
wiuic  vit*  ^.'vmidrnce  (resulting  from  a  want  of  information^  and  of 
jsiuoli$hevl  commercial  connections  here)  could  possibly  prevent  the 
uitrvniucnoii  of  any  amount  of  British  capital  necessary  to  carrying 
ou  the  direct  trade  between  Europe  and  America.  We  know  that 
before  this  trade  was  driven  from  our  ports  by  the  causes  already 
stated,  foreign  capital  was  to  a  very  large  amount  actually  emp]t}'cd 
ill  that  trade — that  British  houses  were  established  here,  and  that  a 
very  successful  business  was  thus,  for  a  long  time,  carried  on.  Why 
should  not  this  business  be  now  revived  ?  Let  the  proper  measures, 
then,  be  taken  to  inform  foreign  capitalists  of  the  opening  now  pre- 
sented at  the  South  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their  capital 
among  us.  Let  them  be  induced  to  establish  agencies  and  to  term 
copartnerships  among  us,  for  carrying  on  the  direct  trade.  Let  them 
be  brought  to  unite  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  regular  lines  of 
packet  ships  and  steamers,  to  arrive  at  stated  periods  at  our  princi- 
pal ports — and  our  work  will  be  done.  And  can  they  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  this  ?  To  cfifect  it,  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  than 
to  give  them  the  requisite  information.  A  commission  composed  of 
a  few  of  our  most  intelligent  and  experienced  merchants,  duirged  to 
make  known  the  wants  and  resources  and  desires  of  the  plantation 
States  on  this  subject,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  find  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  effecting  the  object,  either  in  England,  France  or  Hol- 
land. Let  them  be  authorized  to  say  in  our  behalf,  that  the  whole 
Southern  and  South-western  country  has  been  raised  up  from  its 
lethargy,  and  is  now  not  merely  deeply  sensible  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  this  trade,  but  uimlterably  determined  to  establish  and  ex- 
Vii\<\  it.  Let  them  go  prepared  to  exhibit  our  resources,  and  invite 
ihvui,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our  people,  to  unite  with  us  in  doing 
whuU'ver  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  direct  import  and  export 
trade  on  a  permanent  basis.  Let  the  avenues  already  opened,  and 
duily  extending  in  all  directions,  for  the  transportation  of  goods  into 
the  interior  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  that  vast  and  fertile  re- 
tftojj,  be  i>ointed  out  to  them,  and  the  transcendent  importance  of 
ihc*io  i'oanections  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated — and  above  all, 
Ivi  ihvui  bo  assured,  that  in  engaging  in  this  business,  they  will  find 
aiiioii^  ^^ur  (H'ople  a  general  disposition  to  countenance  and  support 
liwta  b\  \iX\  the  means  in  our  power — and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  Mie^e  that  the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  Europe,  can  be  so 
hluU  to  ihvir  own  interests,  as  to  hesitate  to  engage  at  once  in  the 
HoiA)  with  that  wpirit  which  characterizes  all  their  enterprises. 

Such  ^v  thv  various  resources  to  which  we  may  look  with  a  be- 
«vuu::i^  k'oolhi^»iu'e  for  the  creation  of  the  capital  and  credit  necessary 
iv  iuc  ;K*iU*et  .'tUi^eeiM  of  our  great  scheme.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
uv  <^^.^J)iiiuK  TiutKv'ieut.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  our  success, 
W«tvt^.,  >.Uoki  ihvy  aliould  all  be  brought  at  once  into  full  operation. 
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The  good  work  once  begun,  must  and  will  go  on.  We  have  dwelt 
thus  largely'  on  this  point  because  it  presents  to  the  minds  of  practi- 
cal men  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  case.  .   , 

2d.  Internal  Improvements. — Equal  in  importance  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  sufficient  capital  for  carrying  on  the  direct  trade,  is  the 
furnishing  a  market  for  all  the  goods  that  can  be  imported — indeed, 
it  may  be  assumed  as  indispensable  to  our  success,  that  railroads, 
canals,  and  turnpikes,  must  furnish  the  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation through  which  the  goods  brought  into  our  ports  must  dnd 
their  way  to  the  consumers  in  the  interior.  Fortunately  for  our  en- 
terprise, the  Southern  and  South-western  States  are  now  engaged 
in  various  schemes  of  improvement,  all  having  in  view  the  extension 
of  the  connection  between  their  commercial  cities  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  From  Virginia  to  Florida  inclusive,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  railroads  are  everywhere 
in  progress,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford  the  ready  means  bf 
supplying  our  whole  interior  country  with  foreign  goods  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  on  the  cheapest  terms.  By  these  several  lines  of 
communication,  the  country  merchant  will  find  a  ready  access  to  our 
ports,  where  he  will  be  able  to  lay  in  his  supplies  on  at  least  as  good 
terms  as  he  could  in  New  York,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  time  and 
money,  in  avoiding  the  tedious  and  circuitous  routes  through  which 
he  now  receives  his  supplies  from  that  city.  In  the  mean  time,  and 
until  these  railroad  connections  can  be  established,''prompt  measures 
should  be  adopted,  and  especially  by  railroad  companies,  to  establish 
lines  of  communication  *by  wagons,  from  the  termini  of  these  roads 
to  the  points  where  a  demand  may  exist  for  the  goods  so  transported. 
In  the  **  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  Slates,"  bsuod  by  the 
Convention  which  assembled  in  Augusta  in  October  last,  statements 
were  submitted  which  showed  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion from  New  York  to  the  interior  towns  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  greatly  exceed  what  would  be  incurred  on  the  im- 
portation of  similar  goods  through  our  own  ports  when  conveyed  by 
railroads  into  the  interior,  even  if  charged  with  the  highest  rates  of 
transportation.  From  that  statement  it  appeared  that  while  the  ex- 
penses now  incurred  on  the  importation  of  910,000  worth  of  goods 
from  New  York  into  Montgomery,  Alabama,  amounted  to  $1,383, 
the  same  amount  of  goods  might  be  received  by  railroads  through 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  at  a  cost  of  $451,  making  a  saving,  by 
means  of  the  direct  trade  and  railroad  transportation,  of  $931  34, 
upon  an  investment  of  810,000;  and  if  the  purchase  were  made  in 
Mobile,  and  the  goods  transported  by  the  river,  the  difference  would 
be  still  greater.  Results  equally  striking  are  exhibited  on  a  similar 
importation  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  It  has  indeed  been  ascertained 
that  on  362,000  lbs.  weight  of  goods  imported  into  Knoxville  by  a 
house  in  1S36,  the  first  cost  of  which  was  870,000,  and  brought  by 
land  and  water  from  Baltimore,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Orleans,  the  charges  amounted  to  813,750 — near  20  per  ccmt.  on  the 
first  cost,  the  time  required  being  on  an  average  sixty  days ;  while 
the  time  required  by  a  railroad  would  be  three  days,  and  the  charges 
would  not  exceed  85,06S — less  than  one-half  of  the  present  cost.* 

•  S»c adJrc«!s  io  bclnlf  of  ihc  Knoxville  Convontion,  p.  14.    Xaw  that  Cbarletton  is 
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We  rpfcr  In  iheae  cusps  nicrely  as  afloniing  nn  illustralioa  offl^ 
fncililirs  that  will  be  afibrded  by  railroaila  for  ihe  dispoaal  of  ttll  thi> 
foreign  goods,  thai,  wnder  a  sj-atem  of  direct  Imiie,  can  be  faroiifrhi  in 
our  porta  in  exchange  for  our  productions,  Tlie  two  branrtutn  ol 
itiis  syslein  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  thst  they  oannoi  lir 
separated  without  the  destruciion  of  both.  We  have  ronsiunUy  be- 
fore our  eyc9,  hol^cver,  a  Blriking  example  of  llie  cllect  produced  li^ 
lhe«e  ponimuiiieaiionB  with  ihe  inieriur  upon  the  course  uf  itadt. 
which  it  ia  proper  we  should  refer  to,  because  the  nictnb«r»  of  ihi- 
body  will  now  be  enabled  to  inform  ihemsclves  fully  upon  the  aub- 
ject.  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  railroad  has  already,  in  n  Efeni 
degree,  eD'ected  n  revolution  in  the  trade  of  this  eity.*  Sorondio;! 
the  efforts  made  by  a  number  of  public-spiriled  incrcbanls,  who  bavr 
engaged  largely  in  the  wholesale  importing  business,  the  Dircetor^ 
of  this  road  have  becin  enabled  to  furnish  facilities  to  the  counir) 
merchants  for  visiting  this  city,  and  inducements  for  laying  in  (heir 
supplies  here,  which  have  already  enlarged  the  business  to  an  extent 
■  far  esceeding  the  expeciaiions  of  the  most  sanguine  of  our  friends. 
Indeed,  under  the  impulse  which  the  public  mind  h«8  here  reeeivcil 
by  the  proceedings  of  our  Convention,  ihe  eonslnietion  mid  projec- 
tion of  railroads,  and  the  revival  of  trade,  calamities  which  at  former 
periods  of  our  history  might  have  left  Charleston  for  many  lone 
years  a  mouldering  heap  of  dust  and  ashes,  have  served  only  to  in- 
vigorate her  efforts,  and  strengthen  her  resoluiion,  and  ihns  to  lay  the 

coDDeclfd  with  the  Te[iik«b«  rlvcr  nnd  ihe  y>Ucy  of  the  MlAsiuippi,  llinc  relWtioi» 
will  mor«  nalutaily  oceur.  Chxricslon  la  rapidly  building  nilroaa*  la  her  Tnoanl.-iint 
•  HiBToiT  or  THE  CHAiLEimiK  AziD  HAHacui  R AILBD A D.— AlaxondeT  BlKk,  Emi  . 
4)t  ChnrieMon,  politely  rumiabed  ub,  when  In  ihat  citr,  with  ami  o(  Iha  Qnii  uuiubI  Sr- 
yorts  of  lliti  Board  of  Olrerioniorthiaroad  in  1833.  Front  thi«  weieuni  Uui  the  bMka 
of  iho  Comgiaiiy  were  opened  far  BuWilptloTi  ITth  March,  1938.  Hilf  the  ^loek  w» 
mlcen.  The  Company  WBflorganiMd  May.  1828.  There  WM  hal  0Q«  other  road  ID  Ihe 
TIniDD,  Ibe  BgiUmare  end  Ohio,  wbicb  at  nil  approached  (his  tn  comemplaliid  DiaesI 
lude.  The  Board  oonalnicled  on  eipeilmeDlil  ruadofS  Dillts  In  letiglh,  whli^h  WMFr 
mcmbei  lo  have  seen  warknl  by  wind  and  nils  oa  a  acbool-boy  bolld*;^.  In  Ad>.  IKS, 
Ihe  Mock  WIS  bicrewed  to  $561,340  and  the  raed  it  once  aulliariied.  On  IGlti  Nuten 
bcr,  Mr.  Allen,  a>  clilef  engineer,  cximlnixl  tha  rouin  of  locallun.  Hd  mponod  ■  Ln>' 
a  niUes  ihorler  than  expected  and  6  miles  leaa  ihui  the  coiiimaaly  tmvoled  nnd.  On 
2Sth  Dee.  Meaara.  GiHbrd,  Holcontb  A  Co.,  eontmcinl  for  building  4  miles  of  mad.  and 
'  ITIh  March,  IS31,  HtsBra.  Gray  &.  Cunly  coatmcled  for  30  more.  The  EaMmi  diili 
ion  10  Branchvilla,  6J  luilee  from  CharlcBlon,  wu  omocd  far  public  traveling  7th  Km.. 
1332 — being  one  year  ten  moniha  and  twenty-one  days  from  lu  cominencentent  On 
'  Tlh  Hay  It  waa  opened  lo  Midwar,  7!  mllec-   In  Hay  1S33,  snya  Iha  Ittijian  of  H^K 

•  Black.  "Ihe  Irack  la  opened  by  fsUing  the  treea,  two  hundred  fwt  wido.  Ihroutrheul 
'^he  line,  except  within  nine  mllee  of  the  city,  and  a  few  milea  In  the  valley  of  BorF' 

Creek  near  Hamburg,  which  haa  bct-n  defcn-Mf,  owing  lo  Ihe  reiucunce  of  some  of  ih- 
landholdon  ID  have  (lieit  limber  dealroyed. 
t       "  The  eieavatlona  ara  enliiriy  completed.     Diichesand  laieral  dralna,  auHlclrnt  fui 

•  pnrauni  purpoees,  are  fbmied.  All  Ihe  bridges  U>  Bi;cu mm. i Jul i  Ihu  [mH'i',  rilchUK 
tiood  und  pt,inlBlion  roads  arc  built;  Ihe  fonndollon.  whi'tli'"  .- 1- -'^ '  ■>  i—    •HI-, 

■»l«p(!i^  or  iruewl  worlt.  iscompleied  lor  the  whole  disi. r^ip' 

and  inmsfprse  pJL-cps  nrc  permuicnlly  fixed  on  for  thedici.-i  ■  iil, 

■ruliud  nnd  keyi-d,  fur  iMt  mlli^S!  all  icqutailc  bnces  <ii  :  f>i" 

road  la  compleied  for  134  miles;  the  tioaiaaplked  down    i  ...).<l 

and  Iheaurbee  is  prepBT^  tbr  24  additional  mile*.    Niii.    ii.  ,.  jhiii 

■  have  beea  consiructed  ;  iwidtepiiuipBor  wnltrlnB-pbiceB  hove  Iwi  n  ..lulili,-.',,  il  Tlie 
iron  Ibr  Ware'e  conlrnct,  6  in\U'i',  Ih  delivered,  and  the  bvianoe  of  llw  ntad  lias  lla  aut 
Click  prepared  Ibr  Ihe  reeepllon  of  the  iron,  except  about  H  miiea. 

'        "  Anifdat  the  niaoy  dlaappolntments  and  dlmculiiea,  neceaaurily  I 
tailing  eo  noyel  and  eitriiiivc.ii  mual  " 
of  railroad,  now  fltuahed,  on  which  uur 
Wve  miles)  than  any  other  In  Iha  world 


^». 
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fotmdations  of  a  more  deep-rooted  and  abiding  prosperity.  .The 
same  influence  has  been  felt  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  States  where 
similar  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  executed,  or  are 
now  in  progress.  So  far,  then,  as  this  branch  of  our  scheme  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  persevere.  We  will  only 
add,  that  these  great  works  should  be  carried  on  in  a  liberal  and  pa- 
triotic spirit,  without  jealousy  and  distrust,  with  a  determination  to 
build  up  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  States  one  grand  sys- 
tem, every  portion  of  which,  like  links  in  a  common  chain,  may  tend 
to  bind  together  nil  of  its  parts. 

3d.  Lines  of  Packet-Ships  and  Steamers.* — The  last  point  to 
which  we  deem  it  necessary  particularly  to  advert,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  line  of  packet-ships  and  steamers.  This  we  deem 
to  be  indispensable  to  any  success  at  all  commensurate  with  our  just 
expectations,  or  the  vast  extent  of  the  productions  and  resources  of 
the  Southern  States.  Practical  merchants  alone  can  duly  estimate 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  command  their  supplies  from  abroad, 
at  all  times,  and  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  state  of  the  markets, 
and  the  actual  or  expected  demand  for  goods,  roust  reflate  impor- 
tations, and  if  these  goods  cannot  be  directly  imported  when  they 
are  wanted,  they  must  be  imported  through  New  York  and  the  other 
Northern  cities.  It  is  true  that  the  extension  of  the  direct  trade  will 
of  itself  have  a  tendency  to  supply  the  requisite  means  for  carryinff 
it  on,  both  as  respects  capital  and  ships ;  but  as  a  first  step  it  iirould 
be  of  incalculable  importance  that  a  regular  line  of  packets  to  our 
principal  sea-ports  should  give  the  siilne  facilities  to  our  Southern 
importers  thai  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  of  New  York,  With  these 
facilities  our  merchants  would  be  enabled  to  enter  into  fair  competi- 
tion with  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
We  have  already  indicated  the  beat,  if  not  the  only  means  of  efl^eet- 
iiig  this  object.  We  recur  to  the  subject  here  only  to  impress  as 
deeply  as  possible  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  members  of  this 
body,  but  of  our  merchants  and  fellow-citizens  generally,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  exerting  themselves  promptly  and  strenuously  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  this  difficulty.  Something  may  be  effected  by  a 
concert  of  action  among  the  ship-owners  now  engaged  in  the  direct 
irade  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  formation  of  companies  or  co-partner- 
ships, composed  of  American  and  British  Houses,  that  success  in  this 
object  is  to  be  secured.  In  one  way,  however,  we  may  all  render 
essential  aid,  not  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  but  in 
promoting  all  those  measures  on  which  the  success  of  our  whole 
scheme  depends,  viz. :  by  contributing  to  enlighten  the  public  mind, 
by  acting  on  public  opinion,  and  exerting  an  influence  in  every  way 
for  the  promotion  of  the  object.  If  the  people  in  this  quarter  of  the 
Union  could  become  duly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  vital  interests  involved  in  it;  if  they  could  only  be 
brought  to  feel  in  all  its  force  the  withering  influence  of  the  existing 
system  on  their  prosperity  and  welfare ;  could  they  but  realize  the 
immense  losses  annually  sustained  by  our  being  rendered  tributary 

*  Tb{»  day  has  already  come,  and  we  are  to  have  lines  of  Southern  Bteamshij[>8  to 
New  Orleans  and  Cuba. — Ed. 
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to  the  cities  and  merchants  of  the  North,  aud  perceive  the  inciJevU- 
ble  adranlages  that  would  flow  from  the  cstabliahmcnt  of  the  cia- 
MERCiALiNi>ErEKDEN(;Eofthe  Siiulhnrid^oiilli-n'cst — then  might ni; 
coufidenlly  rely  on  the  cuntinucJ  dlnplay  uf  Uiul  uoble  zeul,  tliat  de- 
termined energy,  and  uuiiriiig  perse viruuce.  which,  trampling  dawn 
all  oppoaitioQ,  would  in  the  end  assuredly  crown  our  elTcirta  with  tri- 
amphanisucecfla. 

In  the  allempl  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  influeace  public 
opinion  on  thia  subject,  there  is  utic  instrument  which  iiiay  be  suc- 
cessfully used,  not  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  present  object, 
but  bIso  for  the  protection  of  all  the  other  great  inlcrestd  of  the  sUvc- 
hulding  Sintca — we  allude  to  tlte  establishment  of  one  of  those  peri- 
odicals which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  found  to  exert  almost  u 
controlling  influence  aver  the  senlimenis  and  opinions  of  orankluJ. 
If  the  PRKSS  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the  morul  condition  of  the 
human  race,  and  is  still  found  to  exert  a  supreme  dominion  over  the 
mind  of  uiuD,  one  of  the  most  impofiiug;  forms  in  which  ita  mighlv 
power  has  ever  been  cserlcd,  is  that  of  Reviews,  which,  condurted 
by  master  minds,  and  cmbodying-lhe  great  truths  of  science,  philow- 
phy,  and  politics,  arc  well  calculated  to  form  and  coutrol  opiniua, 
and  thus  to  direct  the  conduct  of  men.  While  other  quarters  of  ibe 
Union  have  such  organs,  through  which  lo  disseminate  their  princi- 
^  pics  and  opinions,  and  to  maintain  the  policy  best  adapted  to  thci: 

situultoa  and  inslitulions — the  slave-holding  Stutes  will  never  stand 
on  an  equol  fooling,  until  ihoy  loo  ore  possc-ased  of  a  faithful  e«p(i- 
nent  of  their  principles.  Tkc  revival  of  tlte  Southern  Review  U, 
therefore,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  South,  &od  wc  would 

,  oarncstty  recommend  that  the  earliest  occasion  should  bo  seized  for 

its  re- establish  me  pi  on  a  permanent  basis.* 

In  prosecuting  the  views  which  hare  been  thron-n  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Convention,  we  ullerly  disclaim  any  unfricadly 
feeling  toward  our  Northern  brethren,  or  any  portion  of  the  Unioii. 
Though  we  openly  avow  our  object  to  be  the  rcsloraiiuit  «f  our 
trade,  we  shall  attempt  to  effect  it  only  he  fair  and  honorable  laean;'. 
and  in  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry.     And  though  we  It-ivo  stnaisly 

||  deprecated  the  •'  unequal  acliun  of  the  Federal  Government,"  irfiu^b, 

under  a  sj'stcm  of  high  duties,  aiul  extravagant  expenditure)^  hiu 

I  operated  so  injuriously  to  our  interests — yet  we  present  llicac  views, 

not  in  the  language  oi  complaint,  much  less  in  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 

^  tiun — but  as   truly  indicating   the  cause;  of  the  evils  for  whicJi  i'- 

is  now  proposed  to  provide  a  remedy.  Nor  do  ivc  wish  (o  be  nitdn- 
stood  as  intirnding  to  exclude  the  productions  of  the  iiurtltern  Htatcs 
from  our  estimate  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  direct  tradr. 
Our  object  is,  a  free  and  open  trade  with  the  whole  world — and  all 
that  we  desire  is,  that  in  carrying  on  this  tmde,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  our  own  ships  and  our  own  capital  should  be  dulycmplttC^^^ 
and  our  merchants  be  allowed  to  participate  in  lis  advaii(ago&  ^^^^| 

*  Tbe  SoQlhiTn  Review  hoi  be^n  revived,  unit  Is  nnw  iinitcr  iha  abia  cml^^^^l 

kMUtOD  A.  Clopp,  E«q.  We  bellavo  llial  llui  wliolu  8(iulli  aliould  (usMin  iCa^^^^^H 
resi  our  own  iJslmi  loo  lis  B  wuittem  cotnmcrdiil  wuric  upan  i  muuiiun  (bv^^^^^l 
W(i  Envokeln  aatservicpniu]  ildsDiiii;  ponloii  ofilicsiitiii  iiiiiiufi'niid  \j  ibi^^^^^H 
Hon  la  the  above  pnHsns?.— E.11.  ^^^^^1 
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Glplicallan  H1«tarlqii<:  dcd  Inslilula  de  t'E(nperaur  JiutlniBH,  avcclu  iciie,  hliaduc- 
tlon  111  regiirdi  ot  ler  eipliL'stioDB  sous  chsquc  pnmgraphe.  PrikrM^e  6'ane  Gfiotndl- 
tiutloit  ilu  Droit  ttouuiln.  Pur  M.  Orlolun,  I'rottmeui  a  la  Piciil[6  de  Orull  do  Pult. 
Put*.    1841. 

Muurl  dc  Drail  Bomain.  conttuum  la  Thiiorie  dea  losUtutea,  Prdcodte  d'ltnv  tntrv- 
duDiton  B  I'l'lude  du  Orali  Roniniiii  par  F.  UakrlilBy,  naden  Coiurlllvr  i..i  i.i.  ilg 
Justice  dpS.M.Ic  mi  JtPniBM,  Prof,'»Beur  Ordineirc  de  Droil  iTUnlvorwlft  d.  U  ■ .,.. 
Ttwiult  de  I'AlJcuiundi:  par  Jules  Bcvlnu,  Bvocal  i  1b  cour  d'appd  de  Bmxdli:!.  lliiu- 
<.lk*     IMI. 

The  stuijy  of  the  Civil  Law  is  daily  becoming  more  cotnnioi) 
among  ihe  inerabcrs  of  llic;  AmeriuaD  bnr.  Its  principles  of  univer- 
sal justice  arc  grailuujly  winning  (heir  way  into  favor.  To  America 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  broken  through  the  method  of  trealing 
legal  subjects,  bo  universal  and  bo  long  established  in  the  country 
frnm  whence  wc  ilerivo  our  judicial  system.  The  most  noted  text- 
books of  the  law  in  England,  are  little  else  than  collections  of  adjudi- 
cated cases,  armngsd  with  more  or  less  method,  and  condensed  with 
more  or  less  ability.  English  lawyers,  with  few  esceptiona,  seem 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  luminous  order,  the  scienlilic  arrangement, 
and  comprehensive  generalization  of  the  civil  law  jnrista.  They  are 
to  this  day  liable  to  the  criticisms  of  Legate — severe  but  expressive. 
*'  T^e  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  par  negotUs,  neque  supra. 
None  of  them  stand  upon  that  '  vantage  ground,'  of  which  Boling- 
broke  speaks.  They  are  mere  pragmatici — who  treat  their  subjects 
in  a  strictly  technical  manner,  ond  whose  whole  system  of  logic  con- 
sists of  a  case  in  point."  The  Americaii  student  owes  much  to  Mr. 
ChanceloT  Kent  and  I\Ir,  Justice  Slorj-,  for  boldly  engrafting  the 
spirit  of  the  Koniun  Code  upon  the  sturdy  trunk  of  the  Common 
Law.  They  have  set  an  example  to  the  jurists  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  hns  not  been  lost  upon  them,  and  which  deserves  to  be  followed 
by  those  of  our  fatherland. 

The  lucid  method,  the  subservience  of  precedent  to  principle,  ant! 
tho  enlarged  views  of  justice,  so  conspicuous  in  the  jurisconsults  of 
the  Civil  Law,  ancient  and  modern,  are  becoming  the  property  of 
the  American  jurists.  The  elder  Story  has  luminously  arranged  tlie 
general  principles  of  equity  jiirisprudencc,  to  he  found  in  the  dieesis 
of  Fonblnnquc  and  Maddock  ;  and  Grccnieaf  and  the  younger  »tor>~ 
have  ably  epitomized  and  reduced  to  order  the  ponderous  collections 
of  8tarkie  and  ChJtty,  jr.  The  asperities  of  the  common  law  are 
beginning  to  he  ameliorated  by  a  judicious  intermixture  with  a  sys- 
tem, the  result  of  the  intellect  of  the  greatest  people  tho  world  has 
ever  seen.  Working  through  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  We 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  com- 
mon and  the  civil  laws  shall  have  been  mutually  rendered  more  per- 
fect by  the  mingling  of  the  superiorities  of  both — when  the  universal 

*  II  ioe*  not  &1I  without  our  plsn  lo  eive  (o  liw  IM  jnHing  irlbulsg  ibangli  philo- 
MphicaliiIaqui>ilioiu  we  may  avoid.  The  paper  which  lulkiwa  it  half  of  a  conD-lbulion 
wia  which  wc  have  brcn  &»orod.  Howovor  able  ll  may  be,  we  would  turn  gnuiy 
picferrHj  an  arlldc  on  the  lawof  debior  and  creditor  in  TenoftiweDr  in  aof  other  Slate 
M  mttun  ot  "practiail law i"  or  whal  the  au tlior  in  hia  private  leiWrnromitn  ua,  m 
•rtide  or arllfka  relative  lo  the  "HbloryandalBIlatica  of  UieStaleaf  TeuwavB."  W« 
trual  ll  ^all  eoi>a  be  ibrthcutuing.— Editos. 
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principles  of  justice,  to  be  found  in  either,  shall  have  been  blended 
and  combined  into  one — and  when  a  code  of  law  more  just  and  per- 
fect than  any  separate  system  shall  have  been  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  all  that  is  admirable  in  either.  Then,  indeed,  wc  may  apply 
to  the  law  the  so  oft  quoted  expression  of  Lord  Coke,  that  it  is  the 
"perfection  of  human  reason  "  (Coke  LitU,  97,  b.,  and  232,  b.),  which 
seems  so  out  of  place  in  the  cumbrous  and  uncouth  law  of  real  pro- 
perty, as  collected  by  that  learned  judge.  Then,  too,  may  become 
applicable  the  repeated  suggestion  of  the  same  writer  to  the  student, 
to  study  the  reason  of  the  law  (Coke  Litt.,  183,  b.,  232,  b.),  for  then 
alone  will  there  be  any  reason  in  such  advice.* 

That  Rome  should  have  built  up  so  enlarged  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, is  often  a  subject  of  wonder.  Her  continuotM  military  career, 
the  perpetual  commotions  among  her  restless  people,  would  seem  to 
be  incompatible  with  improvement,  much  less  comparative  perfection 
in  that  department,  apparently  so  exclusively  suited  to  flourish  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  quiet.  How  could  the  temple  of  Justice  rise  in 
such  goodly  proportions  in  tlie  midst  of  incessant  strife,  internal  and 
external?  It  is  not  our  intention  to  devote  the  present  paper  to  a 
solution  of  this  question.  One  or  two  general  observations  are  all 
that  we  can  permit  ourselves  to  make. 

The  Common  Law  may  be  considered  as  dating  its  origin  from  the 
conquest  of  William  the  Norman,  in  the  11th  century.  It  is  trtie, 
that  previous  to  that  period,  the  Saxons  may  have  made  some  ad- 
vances in  legal  science.  English  historians  still  refer  to  the  days  of 
.\lfred  as  a  kind  of  Saturnian  period  in  their  career  as  a  nation — and 
the  age  of  that  great  monarch  is  looked  upon  as  an  era  in  the  judi- 
cial history  of  the  British  people.  But  the  Norman  conquest,  un- 
questionably, destroyed  the  entire  system  of  Saxon  law.  The 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  wiUi  its  peculiar  relation  between 
lord  and  vassal,  and  its  destruction  of  all  importance  attached  to  the 
possession  of  any  but  real  property,  sufficiently  attest  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  The  few  traces  which  the  legal  antiquarians  of  Eng- 
land may  have  discovered  in  the  law  as  it  has  existed  since  the  con- 
quest, of  the  institutions  of  their  Saxon  sires,  only  serve  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  revolution.  Since  that  period  eight  centuries  have 
elapsed.  How  wonderful  has  been  the  change  !  How  rude  were  the 
first  elements  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  persons  !  How  si- 
lent and  non-existent  in  relation  to  personal  property  and  mercantile 
transactions !  How  cumbrous,  nay,  barbarous,  in  relation  even  to 
real  property  !  From  these  rude  beginnings,  in  this  period,  how 
mttgnificent  a  science  has  been  produced — embracing  eyery  depart- 
mciU  of  lift — every  modification  of  property — every  relation  of  the 

♦  By  the  wny,  it  1«  not  n  little  stranco,  that  the  expression  of  Lord  Coke,  In  relation 
lo  Uw  Mag  lU«)  peri'oction  of  human  reason,  should  be  dwelt  on  with  so  much  comph- 
wncv  bSfino  common  lawyer,  when  we  consider  the  context,  "  Nihil  quod  est 
WQtf*  iitkNMm  est  Ucitum,"  for  reason  is  the  life  of  the  law,  nay,  the  common  law 
Ifcwtf  to  iWlWag bat  reason;  which  is  to  be  understood  by  an  artificial  ptrfectitm  of 
iM*ML«oU«nW  Vong  study,  observation,  and  experience,  and  not  of  every  man's 


!AW»dava«  the  "peifectkm  of  nalwrQl  reason"— or,  in  fact,  of  any  reason  except 
«^  iun^s »«  "  «^w*  perfecUon  of  reason."    Of  a  truth,  as  to  such  reason, 
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human  family.  It  is  true,  the  common  law  has  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  rich  treasures  of  Roman  lore  ;  but  how  little  has  beei^borrow- 
ed  from  these  sources,  exclusive  of  some  few  well-known  branches 
of  the  law,  is  familiar  to  every  person,  at  all  conversant  with  the  nar- 
row spirit  of  jealousy  toward  the  civil  law,  which  has  in  every  age 
influenced  the  expounders  of  the  common  law.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  that  the  more  perfect  parts  of  our  law  have  been  least  indebted 
to  the  collections  of  Justinian ;  such,  for  example,  as  those  which 
relate  to  civil  and  political  liberty,  to  personal  rights,  and  to  the 
difieren(  relations  of  men  in  a  state  of  society.  Eight  centuries  have 
sufficed  to  build  up  the  present  system  of  English  and  American  ju- 
risprudence. 

The  result  of  modern  investigation  would  give  to  Rome  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  one  commonly  received.  Long  before  the  age 
of  Romulus,  nations  or  tribes  existed  in  established'  society,  where 
subsequently  stood  imperial  Rome.  The  rude  institutions  of  these 
aboriginal  tribes,  were  unquestionably  incorporated  into,  and  became' 
a  part  of,  the  laws  of  him  who  is  commonly  reckoned  as  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  seems  equally  certain  that  these  laws,  im- 
proved by  the  lapse  of  subsequent  centuries,  modified  and  changed 
by  senatorial  and  democratic  enactments,  were  condensed  into  the 
twelve  tables.  Niebuhr  emphatically  remarks,  that  the  twelve  tables 
were  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  statutes  customs  and  institutions, 
consolidated.  And  such  is  the  opinion  of  all  modern  investigators — 
Gravina,  Gibbon,  Bonamy.  The  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  tables  them- 
selves clearly  demonstrates  a  Roman  origin.  If,  then,  we  take  the 
commonly  received  date  of  the  building  of  the  city  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  law,  we  shall  have  a  period  of  thkteen  hundred 
years  from  that  time  to  the  age  of  Justinian.  This  single  fact  ap- 
pears sufficient  to  explain  the  perfection  of  the  Roman  law,  when  w^;^ 
consider  the  unquestionable  capacity  of  the  Roman  mind.  It  would 
be  impossible,  it  seems  to  us,  for  any  nation  possessing  the  Circas- 
sian intellect,  to  flourish  through  so  long  a  period,  without  attaining 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  men  in  a  state  of  society. 

It  is  certain  that  no  nation,  of  whose  history  we  have  any  record, 
presents  so  unvaried  a  picture  of  internal  disorder  and  external  con- 
flict, as  the  Roman  people.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  war,  in 
all  its  forms  and  varieties,  marks  her  course.  Externally,  she  fought, 
at  first  for  existence,  and  afterward  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Internally,  her  restless  demos  in  the  beginning  contended  with  the 
patrician  for  supremacy  ;  then  her  servile  population  strove  for  po- 
litical privileges  ;  and  subsequently  her  praetorian  soldiery  drenched 
her  fields  with  fraternal  gore.  Nevertheless,  a  state  of  war  seems  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  a  flourishing  legal  system.  The  history 
of  England  is  even  more  replete  with  civil  commotions  than  the  era 
of  the  kings  of  Rome ;  and  not  even  the  imperial  city  carried  on 
more  incessant  foreign  wars  than  the  Saxon  Isle.  In  truth,  high  and 
continued  excitement  seems  not  opposed  to  improvement  and  pro- 
gress. Every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  roused  to  action.  The  succes- 
sion of  great  men  which  marks  every  period  of  ancient  Rome — the 
equally  conspicuous  array  of  English  genius — the  superior  ■**^**  ^ho 


render  memornble  our  owii  re?olulioTi — nnd  the  blaxe  of  IntelUI 
which  encircled  the  narrow  boiiI  o(  Kobespivrre  and  the  inighly  mU 
of  Nii|)o)i>on — nil  inculcate  ihi;  starlliiig  paradoxi  thai  escilemeBt  aH 
conimoiion  fuster  anil  bring  furih  intcUccl,  and  thai  inaction  tena 
to  liiwer  human  capacity.  1 

Her  cotiliniied  career  of  rictory  and  prosperity,  moreover,  RuMj 
havi'  aroasod  all  Rome's  latent  talent.  Success,  perpetual  and  uj 
cxHmplcd,  intoxicated  her  people.  This  ficiitious  cnhilaration  woriS 
of  itself  suffice  to  explain  much  thai  appears  inexplicable.  Tm 
must  indeed  be  a  dull  nation  which  is  not  aroase'd  by  universal  vlctq 
ry  and  conquest,  Mao's  mind,  it  is  a  remark  the  world  orer,  da 
panda  with  his  circumstances  and  his  responsibilities.  The  sniM 
equally  holds  good  of  nations.  The  belief  of  superiority  aid 
much  in  the  improvement  of  a  people.  The  victories  of  ihc  fiia 
Hladlholders  ma'de  the  proverbinlly  dullest  nation  in  Europe,  for  | 
lime,  luke  an  elevated  stand  among  the  contemporary  nations.  Pnad 
sia  owes  everything  lo  the  wars  of  the  great  Frederick;  and  tM 
Emperor  of  Muscovy  might  have  been  burrowed  ia  perpetual  sno^ 
but  tor  his  conijueats  over  the  Swedes,  the  Turks,  ihe  Poles,  and  tM 
French.  1 

In  addition,  Rome  was  emphatically  a  nation  of  law — her  people! 
law-abiding  race.  In  this  she  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  nationi 
ancient  or  modem.  Strict  observance  of  her  rules  and  ordinanaM 
marks  every  portion  of  her  career.  The  child  owed  abject  eubmia 
sion  to  his  father,  the  soldier  to  his  general,  the  client  to  his  patrOB 
-the  slave  to  his  master— even  the  debtor  to  his  creditor.  The  psrea 
was  armed  with  life  and  death  over  hia  offspring-  the  commaniM 
could  decimate  his  soldiers  for  cowardice  or  disobedience  ;  inffni^ 
lude  to  patrons  was  punished  with  death  ;  and  death  could  be  inflict^ 
upon  o  refractory  slave.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  can  show  ■ 
strong  an  array  of  severe  laws,  so  subserviently  obeyed.  Can  it  H 
a  subject  of  wonder  that  a  nation,  soennatiluted,  should  have  bnill  ia 
a  system,  lasting  as  lime,  and  boundless  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  f  1 

There  are  three  methods  of  treating  of  the  Roman  law.  Pini 
the  cxcgetic — or  the  explication  of  the  sources  of  the  law  which  hull 
reached  us,  according  to  the  niles  of  criticism  and  interpr«lation| 
Socund,  the  dogmatic — or  the  systematic  exposition  and  develop 
ment  of  the  principles  drawn  Irom  the  sources  of  the  law  now  fl 
force.  And  third,  the  historic  method — or  a  history  of  the  sourcMJ 
of  the  law,  and,  in  parlfcular,  of  the  origin  and  progressive  formaiiM 
of  each  branch  of  the  law.  "i 

Each  of  these  three  metboda  of  treating  the  positive  laws,  has  II 
own  peculiar  merit  and  utility,  and  neither  can  entirely  dispense  wid 
the  other.  The  student  must  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  Id  tM 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  They  mutually  aid  each  other,  and,  like  iW 
different  branches  of  the  common  law,  must  be  studied  in  order  N 
appreciate  the  whole.  The  explication  of  those  sources  of  the  law-^ 
those  works  end  collections  which  have  come  down  safelv  thronsi 
the  course  of  ages — forms  the  first  and  most  important  base  of  M 
study  of  all  positive  law.  The  dogmatic  method  shows  us  the  In 
actually  in  force  in  its  practical  appli<*alion — while  the  history  of  tnj 
law  indicates  Ihe  reasons,  Kisloricid  und  ^\\iU«>U  of  ilxe  law  as  il  mip 
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exist  at  any  specified  period,  and  enables  us  to  understand  its  spirit 
and  true  intent.  No  system  of  laws  can  be  fully  mastered  without  a 
union  of  these  different  methods.  A  knowledge  of  the  reqaircments 
of  a  particular  code  would  be  but  a  barren  acquisition,  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  some  reference  to  its  sources. 
The  American  student  may  gain  an  acquaintance,  both  pleasing  and 
instructive,  with  the  beauties  of  the  code  about  which  we  are  treat- 
ing, by  making  himselS  familiar  with  such  works  as  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess and  open  to  all.  Gibbon*s  beautiful  sketch  in  his  matchless 
history,  Kent's  masterly  analysis  in  the  first  volume  of  his  commen- 
taries. Cooper's  Justinian,  Evans'  Pothi^,  and  that  portion  of  Adams' 
Roman  Antiquities  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  Roman  laws,  will 
enable  the  purely  English  student  to  appreciate  some  of  the  merits  of 
that  system  which  has  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  modem  intel- 
lect.  Taylot's  work  on  the  civil  law,  and  the  English  translation  of  Do- 
mat,  may  enable  him  to  quafif  more  abundantly.  Of  course,  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  recourse  to  collections  of 
the  law  itself — the  corpus  juris  civilis — and  a  perusal  of  the  works 
of  some  of  the  great  European  commentators,  which  have  not  yet 
assumed  an  English  dress.  The  work  of  M.  Ortolan,  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  these  pages,  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in 
France  as  a  comprehensive  comment  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian — 
and  the  Manuel  of  Makeldey  has  even  greater  popularity,  among 
German  students,  as  a  masterly  epitome  of  the  Roman  law. 

Professor  Ortolan  commences  his  commentary  by  what  he  calls  a 
generalization  of  the  Roman  law.  *'It  is  not  without  motive,'*  he 
says.  'Uhat  I  have  adopted  the  title  of  generalization.  The  rules  of 
the  Roman  law  are,  for  the  most  part,  especially  in  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions and  in  the  fragments  of  jurisprudence,  contained  in  partic- 
ular decisions  of  dififerent  kinds.  In  order  to  extract  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  perform  a  veritable  operation  of  generalization.  This 
operation  is  even  the  more  necessary  when  it  is  desired,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted in  this  introduction,  to  sum  up  in  few  words  the  historical 
changes  of  legislation,  and  of  giving,  in  relation  to  each  subject,  the  ru- 
ling thought  (la  pens^e  la  plus  g6n6rale)  of  each  period."  He  divides 
his  introduction  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  he  treats  of  law 
(droit)  and  the  elements  of  its  production — in  the  second,  of  rights 
(droits)  and  of  actions.  And,  with  the  usual  methodical  arrangement 
and  acute  discrimination  of  the  civil  law  writers,  he  subdivides  until 
a  common  lawyer  becomes  almost  bewildered  by  his  numberless 
general  ideas.  He  accompanies  each  paragraph  of  the  Institutes  by 
a  comment  explicative  and  historical — and,  at  intervals,  goes  at  length 
into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  particu- 
lar branches — and  concludes  each  natural  division  of  subjects  with  a 
general  summary.  Such  a  work  is  a  decided  desideratum  to  the 
American  student.  TJie  ordinary  edition  of  Justinian's  Institutes, 
edited  by  the  late  Thomas  Cooper,  of  South  Carolina,  is  little  more 
than  a  naked  translation,  the  Latin  text  being  by  no  means  pure, 
wiih  some  references  to  common  law  decisions.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  much  of  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  Institutes  is  lost,  without 
some  additional  assistance.  It  requires  an  exegetic,  historical  com- 
ment, like  that  of  Prof.  Ortolan,  to  enable  him  to  understand  and 
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npprecinie  the  liibors  of  Treboniua  and  his  compeers.  M.  Ortnla 
iu  our  upiuiifii,  us  a  legal  commeutator,  has  one  fault,  not  uncumni^ 
iu  his  feilow-coualrytncn— a  too  great  fondness  for  line  writing, 
b  a  little  too  wordy.  We  ahould  admire  his  work  niuch  ctior 
couched  in  ihu  plain  but  perspicuous  style  of  Polhtcr.  His  wOlj 
may  be  reconimeniled,  however,  as  supplj-ing  a  want  sensibly  A 
by  the  student  in  his  first  entry  upon  ihe  broad  ocean  of  ciril  j  ' 
prudence.  ' 

Of  Makt'ldcy  wc  can  speak  in  terms  of  more  unmeasnrcd  pra 
He  begins  with  an  introduction  containing  inforniation,  general,  fa 
lorical  and  literary,  necessary  to  the  study  of  titc  Roman  law 
cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  this  excellent  summary,  ihnn  by  qaotti 
the  contents  of  this  introduction.     It  is  divided  into  six  sections, 

Thefirsl  treats  of  "the  general  ideas  of  law,  aiidof  jurisprHdenc< 

The  second,  of  the  history  of  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  divid 
into  four  periods:  1st  period,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  I 
XII.  tables;  2(1,  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  tables  to  the  age  of  C^d 
ro ;  3d,  from  Cicero  to  Alexander  Sererus ;  and  4th,  from  Alexonu 
Scverua  to  Justinian. 

Section  III,,  of  the  fate  which  the  Roman  law  experienced  s 
Ibc  time  of  Justinian — 1st,  in  the  East,  and  2d,  iu  the  West. 

Section  IV,,  of  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  Gerraaiq 
and  of  the  use  which  is  niade  of  il  at  this  day. 

Section  V.,  of  the  collection  of  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law-j 
of  the  corpus  juris  ctvilis — of  its  parts  aud  of  its  different  cdltloi 

Section  VI.,  of  the  different  methods  of  reference,  and  of  t 
bibliography  of  the  Roman  law:    1,  ouvragea  bibliographique ; 
ouvrages  lexicographiques;  3,  ouvragcs  hcrmaneutique;  4,  ouvr 
exegetiques;  5,  Histoires  et  antiquites;  6,  ouvrage  doginalique. 

This  last  section  contains  a  "  biblio graphic  etioisie  du  droit  II 
main" — a  choice  selection  of  civil  Jaw  writers,  quite  as  fonnidabi 
as  would  be  a  list  of  common  low  commentators.  It  will  be  seal 
that  this  intToductioD  gives  the  student  quite  an  insight  into  i 
auhjecls  connected  wioi  the  study  of  tlie  civil  law — n  sort  of  blhi4 
eye  view  of  the  magnificent  prospect — and,  at  the  same  time,  by  f 
catalogueof  books,  affords  him  the  means  of  extending  his  reseuchf 
as  far  as  his  inclination  or  leisure  may  permit. 

The  Institutes  of  the  Roman  law  follow  this  introductiot 
into  a  partie  genfirale  and  a  partie  spectale.     In  the  former,  the  ^ 
ter  generalizes  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law  as  in  force  in  Gm 
many — being  more  limited   than  the  generalization  of  Ortolan,  f 
iWs,  that  it  is  simply  dogmatic,  not  historic,  excgelic,  diigniaiic, 
second  part  contains  a  succinct  epitome  of  the  Roman  law,  desigi 
ing  that  which  is  in  force  in  Germany,  under  the  titles  of:    I,  ri. 
rights  (rights  of  things,  to  use  Blackstone's  language,  but  rompi 
bending  both  real  and  personal  properly) ;  2,  Obligations;  3,  afrigl,, 
ijf  family  {droits  de  fomillc);  i,  of  the  law  of  succession  j  a«(i  6,  i 
eoucours  des  crfianciers — a  head  of  less  genera!  interest.     This  W( 
of  Miikeldcy  is  not  confined  to  the  Code.  Pandects  and  tnatitut 
but  embraces  such  of  the  subsequent  Novels  of  the  empernra  i 
bare  been  gjiisaed  or  commented   upon,  and  which  are  in  force  | 

irmany.     We  cannot  refer  the  inquisitive  student  to  a  nic 


Mieh  to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  the  body  of  the 

t,  what  would  otherwise  be  a  task  becfltnes  a  labor 
e  c«n  be  no  more  inlereating  employment  than  the 
V  to  their  origin,  investigating  their  causes,  unilcra tending 
n  and  their  effects,  and  imbibing  the  full  spirit  of  the  en* 
irgivers.  It  is  equally  pleasant  and  instructive  to  compare 
on  and  the  civil  law,  to  note  their  diveraities  and  their  re- 
•a,  and  to  search  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  aimilar 
It  legistniion  upon  the^ame  subject-matter.  It  ia  to  be  hoped 
Jvnr  subsequent  remarks,  wherein  the  above  objects  have  bean 
■  In  view,  mar  not  prove  altogether  unprofitable  or  uninviting  to 
H  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  branch 
Bte  Roman  law  little  known  to  the  common  law  bar, 
I  the  beginning  of  all  judicial  systems,  form  predominates  over 
■rit,  or  even  substance,  A  rude  and  barbarous  people  require  out- 
nrd  signs  in  all  proceedings.  It  is  only  after  they  have  becotne 
Ibre  relined,  and  knowledge  has  been  largely  disseminated,  that  the 
tintvanS  roveriujT  of  visible,  tangible  acts  is  cast  aside,  and  the 
spiritualized  system  shows  itself  in  naked  beauty — truly,  when  una- 
dorned, adorned  the  most.  The  uneducated  roan  needs  something 
material,  outward,  to  fix  his  attention.  An  act  purely  mental  is  to 
him  no  act.  The  senses,  the  physical  impressions,  have  more  influ- 
ence than  intellectual  impressions.  Form  is  the  visible,  sensible 
appearancepsays  Ortolan,  the  nfaterial  element,  the  terrestrial  garment 

Sven  to  the  thought.  Writing  being  unknown,  or  little  practised, 
e  acts  of  men,  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  performance  of  some 
manual  deed,  must  supply  its  place.  As  civilization  advances,  judi- 
cial institutions,  as  everytliing  else  human,  become  more  spirituaL 
Men  begin  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  idea,  without  the  outer 
habiliment.  Finally,  form  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  only  so  far  as 
it  may  be  absolutely  essential  to  reveal  the  will  and  intention.  These 
facts  are  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  two  systems  of  law  now  bat- 
thng  for  supremacy  among  the  moderns — the  common  and  the  civil 
law.  The  alienatio  per  tcs  et  librvm,  the  manuum  consertio,  the 
hasta  used  at  public  sales,  the  glebe — portion  of  soil  carried  before  the 
pmtor  in  controversies  about  laud — the  touching  of  the  ear  in  call- 
mg  upon  witnesses  to  testify  to  a  summons,  exemplify  strikingly  this 
feature  of  the  primitive  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  pure  civil  law,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  jas  gentium,  jus  naturale,  and  prKtorian 
law,  is  full  of  these  acts,  introduced  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  rude 
people  for  tangible  appearances  in  judicial  proceedings.  The  primi- 
tive common  law  was  equally  prolific  in  such  outward  signs — from 
the  delivery  of  seizin  by  actually  going  upon  the  premises  and  de- 
livering to  the  party  r  visible  object,  to  the  earnest  penny  given  to 
bind  the  bargain.  Both  systems  underwent  the  same  process  of 
diange.  The  symbolic  act,  so  essential  at  first,  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude,  and  ceasing  to  be  understood  became  ridiculous.  The 
forms  of  his  forefathers  are  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  Cicero  (pro 
Murena  XII.],  as  are  those  of  the  common  law  the  subject  of  amuse- 
meat  to  the  author  of  the  Comic  Blackstone. 
The  strictneu  in  uneasenlials,  which  marked  the  coonr    ' 
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mon  law  with  suchfrcqueat  iadtanres  of  glaring  injustlc 
roiiHpicuouH  ill  the  early  Koiaaa  jurisprudence.  In  eacli  system  cer- 
tain Torms  Cf  procedure,  applicable  to  [lie  rnrjing  wants  of  litiganU, 
were  invented,  and  strict  adherence  imperutively  required.  The  ra- 
riatiun  o(  a  word,  as  will  lie  seen  presently,  was  BB.fainl  in  the  a 
as  in  the  otlier.  But  the  parallel  slops  not  here.  Aa  the  Roman  \am 
vera  endeavored  to  conceal  these  forms  from  the  common  people  If 
profound  secrecy  and  varying  auspices,  so  the  common  law  jun| 
locked  up  llie  secrets  of  his  science  in  verbose  fonnule  and  a  barti 
roiis  law  idiom.  As  cenlurieB  were  required  to  tiirow  open  the  n 
to  nil  in  the  one  caiie,  so  was  it  also  in  the  other. 

It  is  remarkable,  ulao,  that  the  same  steps  were  taken  in  both  6; 
tenia  to  obviate  these  glaring  defects,  and  to  simplily  the  & 
law.  Fictions  were  at  first  resorted  to.  They  were  intended  lo  pi 
duce  a  transition  from  the  primitive  law,  rude  and  inflexible  i 
forms,  to  a  law  more  just  and  equitable.  To  extend  the  results  tj 
consequences  of  the  laws  to  cases  which  arc  outside  ufitsdisposttioi 
or  to  obviate  the  elfects  of  a  loo  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  i 
law,  a  resort  is  had  to  the  supposition  of  facta  which  r 
Fines  and  common  recoveries,  the  liclitious  actions  of  ejecimeni  » 
trover,  will  immediately  occur  to  the  student  of  Coke  and  filacksto 
The  Roman  system  was  even  nr.orc  prolific  in  this  respect  thau  \ 
rival.  The  jus  postliminiuin — by  which  a  citizen  taken  by  the  a' 
cmy,  if  he  returns,  is  considered  as  never  having  left  the  S.tate;  i 
if  he  never  returns  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  the  n 
taken  (Dig.  49,  15,  16] ;  the  supposition  in  one  case 
of  prescription  had  been  acquired,  when  in  reality  it  had  nut  (In 
4,  6,  4 — (jai.  4,  36),  and  the  supposition  that  it  had  not  been  i 
quired  in  another  case,  when  in  truth  it  had  (Inst,  4,  vi.,  5),  in  on 
to  efl'eci  the  ends  of  justice  ;  tlie  assuming  the  quality  of  ciiizei)  iq 
stranger  (Gai.  A,  37) ;  and  the  existence,  contrary  to  the  truth,  of  d 
quality  of  heir  (Uai.  4,  34) ; — are  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which] 
sense  of  equity  has  compelled  a  resort  to  fiction  in  order  to  ubviai 
deficiencies  or  severities  in  tlie  civil  law. 

The  formation  of  a  new  court,  acting  upon  entirely  dtfierenl  priB* 
ciplcs  from  the  courts  which  administered  the  primitive  law,  was  an- 
other mode  ol  escaping  the  stem  letter  of  the  law  adopted  under 
both  systems.  The  honorary  jurisdiction  of  the  prettor  at  Rome,  and 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  ih 
England,  owe  their  origin  to  precisely  the  same  causes ;  and  the  n 
suit,  in  both  systems,  may  be  said  to  nave  been  similar.  The  unai 
cessary  forma  of  the  common  law,  as  has  happened  loug  since  1 
most  of  its  actual  incousialencics  and  iniquities,  are  fast  disoppeai 
outside  of  all  statutory  enactments,  tmdor  the  ameliorating  iafluf 
of  et]uilable  principles.  The  rude  and  barbarous  code  of  the  U 
tables,  and  ^le  superstructure  built  thereon,  graduully  waned  I 
the  liberal  edicts  of  the  pr»tor,  until  the  Inst  remnnnls  we 
away  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  the  imperial  iimovator. 

"  The  law,"  says  Prof,  Ortolan,  "  is,  at  first,  that  which  ii 
a  rule  prescribed  by  tlie  legislative  [Kiwer.     Afierward,  it  bcooiq 
quod aemptT  tr^uunt  el  bonum  est  (Dig.  I,  !,  11,  f.  Paul),  ars  b 
et  aqui  (lb.  Ulpiau) — Uial  whit\\  V«  si^B.-}*  ^ood  and  right— a  d-' 
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tioB  altogether  spiritual."  The  civil  jurisconsults,  far  more  even 
than  my  Lord  Coke,  dwell  on  the  necesssity  of  the  existence  of  rea- 
son in  law.  '*  Quod  vero  contra  rationem  juris  receptum  est,  non 
est  producendum  ad  consequentias"  (Dig.  1,3,  Do  Leg.,  14,  frag. 
Paul.).  '*  In  his  qua;  contra  rationem  juris  constituta  sunt,  non  pos- 
sumus  sequi  regulam  juris"  (lb.  15,  frag.  Julian).  *'  Quod  non  ra- 
tione  introductum,  sed  errore  primum,  deinde  consuetudine  obtentum 
est :  in  aliis  similibus  non  obtinet"  (lb.  39,  fr.  Cels.).  How  very 
like  my  Lord  Coke:  "Ratio  est  anima  legis  (1  Inst.  394,  b.) ;  lex 
plus  laudatur  quando  ratione  probatur" — the  reason  of  the  law  is 
the  life  of  the  law  (lb.  183,  b.).  **  Nihil  quod  est  contra  Vationem  est 
licitum"  (lb.  97,  b.).  **  Lex  humana  est  quoddam  dictamen  rationis, 
quo  diriguntur  humani  actus"  (2  Inst.  56).  Peradventure  my  Lord 
Coke  may  have  sipped  some  little  from  the  stream  of  the  civil  law 
through  the  intervention  of  Bracton.  "  Lex  est  sanctio  justa,"  says 
that  writer,  *•  jubens  honesta  et  prohibens  contraria." 

The  student  of  the  common  law  will  find  in  his  study  of  the  civil 
law,  at  every  step,  something  to  remind  him  of  his  own  admired  sys- 
tem. He  will  discover  that  the  resemblances  are  not  confined  to 
generalities.  lie  will  observe  many  particulars,  not  confessedly 
drawn  from  this  source,  so  analogous  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  whe- 
ther they  were  not  transferred  from  the  Digest  to  some  of  the  early 
collections  of  English  law.  The  pleadings,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
both  when  viva  voce  and  afterward,  when  reduced  to  writing,  pre- 
sent points  of  striking  resemblance,  and  were  intoduced  for  the 
same  object — tlie  reducing  the  controversy  to  a  point  for  trial  by  the 
country.  The  functions  of  the  judices  and  ccntumviri,  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  were  similar  to  those  of  a  modern  jury.  In  this  ccm- 
nection,  we  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
terdict, de  libera  honiine  exhibendo,  was  precisely  our  writ  o{  habeas 
corpus.  It  was  an  order  addressed  to  any  one  who  detained  a  free 
man,  and  required  his  instant  production.  "  Quern  libcrum  dolo  malo 
rctines,  exhibeas."  It  was  granted  instantly  upon  the  demand  of  any 
person.  The  analogy  is  so  striking  as  to  be  noticed  by  Ortolan  himsoll : 
*'  Le  writ  d'  habeas  corpus,"  he  says  (G6n6ral.,  ^100),  "de  T  Angleterre 
n'est  pas  autre  chose."  We  may  also  notice  the  equally  remarkable 
coincidence  in  the  well-settled  principle  of  both  laws,  that  a  man's 
house  is  his  castle,  and  may  not  be  broken  into  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  civil  processes.  **  Pleri(jue  putaverunt,"  says  the  Pandects, 
*•  nullum  de  donio  sua  in  jus  vocari  licere,  quia  domus  tutissimuni 
cuique  refugium  atquc  receptaculum  sit,  eumque,  qui  inde  in  jus  vo- 
caret,  vim  inferre  videri"  (Dig.  2, 4,  18). 

One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work  of  M.  Ortolan  is 
his  admirable  analysis  or  expose  of  the  diflferent  judicial  systems 
which  prevailed  among  the  Romans.  In  the  common  law  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  has  been  uniformly  the  same.  At  the  date  of  the 
conquest  of  William  the  Norman,  the  system  which  Fccms  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  borrowed  perhaps  from 
one  of  the  Roman  systems  of  procedure,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. See,  upon  this  subject,  the  appendix  to  Sergeant  Stephens' 
luminous  work  on  Pleading,  notes  2S  and  37,  ^vhere  the  probable 
on;^in  of  i'prcinl  pleading  is  acutely  discussed.     The  plan  in  Eug- 
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land,  since  that  date,  has  been  to  reduce  the  matten'  in  litigation  to 
as  few  points  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  so  that  the 
parties  might  know  the  evidence  necessary  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
iury  might  be  able  to  pass  upon  the  questions  of  real  difference.  At 
first,  this  was  brought  about  by  oral  allegations,  made  by  the  litigant 
parties,  or  their  counsel  in  open  court,  afterward  by  allegations  in 
writing.  While  the  practice  was  still  in  ita  infancy,  inconsistencies 
and  variations  doubtless  occurred.  But  the  science  of  special  plead- 
ing soon  assumed  its  present  shape,  and  has  continued,  in  substance, 
to  be  theibrm  of  procedure  in  the  courts  of  common  law  down  to 
this  day.  The  points  of  resemblance  between  this  system  and  tiic 
early  system  of  judicial  procedure  at  Rome  will  presently  be  pointed 
out.  In  our  chancery  courts,  the  proceedings  hare  always  been  by 
bill  and  answer,  that  is,  statements  at  large  by  the  parties  of  their 
demand  and  defense.  Among  the  Romans  we  find,  however,  in  the 
conduct  of  suits  in  court,  three  periods  of  marked  distinction  ;  not 
that  these  periods  are  clearly  separated  by  a  point  of  time — the  one 
terminating  abruptly,  and  the  other  commencing  €o  instanti;  on 
the  contrary,  these  systems  gradually  run  into  each  other,  rendering 
it  difUcult  to  designate  with  absolute  certainty  the  exact  steps  which 
produced  the  change.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  three 
different  methods,  and  to  mark,  with  sufficient  precision,  the  periods 
at  which  the  one  may  be  considered  to  have  ceased  to  predominate, 
and  the  other  to  have  become  the  leading  and  preponderating  sys- 
tem. It  i^  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  uninteresting  to  the 
American  student  to  trace  somewhat  in  detail  these  different  systeibs. 
We  shall  endeavor,  as  succinctly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  ad- 
mit,  to  give  a  general  outiine  of  these  systems,  and  then  specify  more 
at  length  their  peculiarities.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  boiTOW 
largely  from  ProC  Ortolan. 

(  Tb  ^  concluded  in  our  nexL) 


Art.  IL— miHOIS. 

ITS    CONQUEST    DURING  THE  AMERICAN    REVOLUTION,  BT  THE  ARMS 
OF    VIRGINIA,    UNDER    COL.    GEORGE    ROGERS   CLARKE. 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  present  article  we  are  promised  one  upon  the  "  Re- 
sources, Internal  Improvements,  &c.,  of  Virginia."  VVe  trust  that  this  paper  wiU 
not  be  delayed,  since  its  publication  woald  be  of  essential  service  throughoat  lie 
Union — so  interested  are  wc  all  in  the  old  dominion*.  On  the  strength  of  the 
promise,  we  announce  the  article  as  in  preparation. — Editor. 

There  are,  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  a  series  of  exploits,  perhaps 
not  generally  known,  and  yet  too  hrilliant  ever  to  be  forgotten. 
They  arc  fraught  with  interest,  for  in  them  we  have  all  the  boldness 
an|}  adventure  of  distant  conquest,  without  the  bloodiness  of  battle ; 
and  all  the  fruits  of  victory,  without  the  horrors  of  war.  And  per- 
haps their  most  engaging,  as  it  is  their  most  remarkable  featare, 
is,  that  though  undertaken  to  repel  and  avenge  the  most  relentless 
depredations  and  massacres,  they  were  performed  in  a  manner  that 
is  an  honor  to  humanity. 
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It  may  be  deemed  somewhat  hardy  to  attempt  to  draw  off  atten- 
tion from  the  grander  and  more  exciting  themes  of  history,  to  the 
achievements  of  a  single  State;  to  forsake  the  highways  of  military 
glory,  beaten  by  the  Alexanders,  Hannibals,  Caesars,  Napoleons,  and 
Wellingtons,  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  for  the  by-paths  of 
the  West,  first  trod  by  the  gallant  Clarke  and  his  followers.  But  at 
the  time  of  which  I  shall  write,  neither  the  ♦•old  Dominion"  nor  her 
sisters  had  become  overshadowed  by  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
the  deeds  to  which  I  propose  to  direct  attention,  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  results  of  the  great  central  epoch  in  our  national  * 
history — the  war  of  our  independence.  However  strong,  then,  that 
spirit  of  centralization,  which  ever  merges  the  circumscribed  and  un- 
pretending in  the  grand  and  the  comprehensive — the  affairs  of  the 
State  in  those  of  the  Union — ^let  us  now  resist  its  influence  and  turn 
our  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  by  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
who,  as  Professor  Tucker  says,  "  was  endowed  with  every  military 
virtue  and  talent." 

The  redon  of  country  formerly  called  Illinois,  embraced  a  terri- 
tory which  is  now  covered  by  several  States.  It  belonged  to,  or  was 
claimed  as  a  part  of,  both  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  was  divided 
into  West  Illinois  and  East  Illinois  by  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
name  of  Florida  was  once  applied  to  the  country  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  extending  from  the  present  State  of  that  name  even  north  of 
Virginia ;  and  this  region,  especially  the  southern  part,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  early  discoverers  as  a  perfect  paradise,  possessing  not 
only  every  beauty  and  bounty  of  nature,  but  also  springs  of  immor- 
tal youth.  In  the  rear  of  this  terrestrial  paradise  was  a  vast,  unex- 
plored interior,  with  its  virgin  forests,  flowing  streams,  and  fertile 
soil,  scarcely  less  lovely  and  inviting.  As  discovery  progressed, 
Frendi  and  Spaniards  pushed  forward  their  explorations,  chiefly 
along  the  almost  endless  rivers  of  the  West,  and  extended  the  names 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  almost  to  the  f^thest  limits  of  the  conti- 
nent. Involved  in  the  fate  of  these,  Illinois  passed  under  many  mas- 
ters, both  kings  and  subjects,  until  in  1763  it  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

Just  about  the  time  that  George  Washington  left  his  chain  and 
compass  to  bear  Governor  Dinwiddle's  letter  to  the  French  com- 
mandant on  the  Ohio,  there  was  born  one  who  was  destined  to  be 
trained  in  the  same  occupation,  for  the  service  of  his  country — George 
Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  born  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  Va.,  in 
September,  1753.  Of  his  early  years  little  is  known.  He  had  but 
:in  ordinary  education,  but  was  quite  a  proficient  in  geography  and 
mathematics.  He  adopted  the  employment  of  a  surveyor,  and  thus 
acquired  those  tastes  and  habits  of  observation,  and  that  love  of  ad- 
venture, which  are  so  necessary  for  a  pioneer  and  a  frontier  war^ 
rior. 

He  engaged  warmly  in  Gov.  Dunmore's  war  with  the  Indians,  and 
after  the  hasty  and  perhaps  corrupt  conclusion  of  peace,  was  offered 
a  commission  in  the  royal  ser^'icc,  which  he  refused.  Kentucky, 
then  containing  few  settlers,  but  full  of  adventure,  and  inviting  to 
emigrants,  attracted  his  daring  spirit,  and  he  went  thither  in  1775. 
Having  visited  his  native  State,  he  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1776. 
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Of  thk  return,  there  is  the  following  aneddote,  from,  Geo.  Ray :  *«I 
had  come  down,"  said  the  genWal,  **  to  where  I  now  live  (iibout  foor 
miles  north  of  Harrodsburg),  **  to  turn  some  horses  out  in  the  range. 
I  had  killed  a  small  blue-winged  duck,  that  was  feeding  in  my  spring, 
and  had  roasted  it  nicely  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  twenty  steps 
east  of  my  house.  After  having  taken  it  offtD  cool,  I  was  much  sur* 
prised  on  being  suddenly  accosted  by  a  fijie,  soldierly-looking  man, 
who  exclaimed  :  *  How  do  you  do,  my  Uttle  fellow  ?  Ain't  yon 
afraid  of  being  in  the  woods  by  yourself?*  I  invited  the  traveler  to 
partake  of  my  duck,  which  he  did,  without  leaving  me  a  bone  to 
pick,  his  appetite  was  so  keen  ;  though  he  should  have  been  welcome 
to  all  the  game  I  could  have  killed,  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
his  noble  and  gallant  soul."  After  satisfying  hb  questions,  young 
Ray  inquired  of  the  stranger  his  name  and  his  business  in  this  re- 
mote region.  «*  My  name  is  Clarke,"  he  answered ;  >*  and  I  have 
come  out  to  see  what  you  brave  fellows  are  doing  in  Kentucky,  and 
to  lend  you  a  helping  hand,  if  necessary."  Ray,  then  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, conducted  Clarke  to  ilarrodstown,  where  he  ^ent  his  time  in 
making  those  observations  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country  natural  to  his  comprehensive  mind,  and  in  assisting  at  every 
opportunity  in  its  defense.* 

He  took  a  very  prominent  part  both  in  its  military  and  civil  afiurs, 
and  is  styled  by  the  historian,  **  the  earliest  founderof  the  common- 
wealth." 

The  Revolution  was  now  in  full  progress,  and  war  was  waged  against 
US)  not  as  fellow-Englishmen,  or  even  fellow-beings,  bnt  as  rebels, 
to  wl\pm  no  quarter  was  due.  lYhen  the  abiHties  of  so-called  civ- 
ilization are  thus  misdirected,  they  become  the  most  frightful  means 
of  inhumanity  and  destruction,  it  required  some  of  the  ingenuity  of 
enlightened  minds  to  devise  such  modes  of  warfare  as  were  employed, 
inciting  slaves  and  savages  against  us.  The  mere  existence  of  the 
war  was  sufficient  to  impel  the  Indians  to  deeds  of  barbarity.  Hith- 
erto, and  very  recently,  they  had  seen  the  country  supplied  with 
troops  from  abroad,  und  Americans  and  English  battling  in  each  oth- 
er's behalf,  and  themselves  kept  in  awe  by  the  threatened  and  expe- 
rienced power  of  England.  But  now,  this  union  was  severed,  and 
they  who  lately  fought  side  by  side,  were  now  arrayed  in  deadly 
hostility.  How  natural  for  them  to  infer  the  worst  against  the  colo- 
nists, from  this  reversed  attitude  of  their  former  friends ;  and  for 
every  cause  of  discontent  and  every  feeling  of  revenge  to  receive 
new  strength  !  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact,  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced even  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation,  and  stimulated  by 
bribes,  wo  can  coneeive  to  what  a  pitch  their  resentment  and  enmity 
were  wrought  up.   Murder,  rapine,  and  fire  ravaged  the  whole  frontier. 

In  these  days  of  quiet,  in  our  own  polished  and  happy  homes,  we 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  dangers  and  privations  of  those  times..  But 
if  we  will  recall  to  our  imaginations  the  flourishing  state  of  Cherry 
Valley,  in  New  York,  with  its  river,  and  "fair  Wyoming," 


finla;  National  PorlraUOnIlpry—Geor«n  Rogers  Clarke;  Brown's  History  of  Illinois, 
&c.    But  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Butler,  who  w  is  quite  closely  followed  by  Brown. 
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"  Once  the  loveHest  land  of  aU, 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore/' 

ifith  its  frightful  desolation  by  those  monsters,  Butler  and  Brandt, 
we  will  better  understand  to  what  enormities  the  ruthless  savages 
were  incited.  At  the  time  of  Clarke's  expedition^  these  horrid  scenes 
had  not  been  enacted ;  but  those  in  the  West  sprung  from  the  same 
sources,  and  were  fraughl  with  the  same  appalling  consequences. 

Kentucky  suffered  especially.  Her  infant  settlements,  suddenly 
devastated,  were  sometimes  deserted  bv  the  fortunate  survivors. 
Men  at  work  were  shot  down  by  the  lurking  savage,  and  bodies  of 
them  waylaid  and  exterminated. 

Many  instances  of  romantic  adventure  and  noble  daring  occurred, 
but  we  can  only  mention-  the  following :  Young  Ray  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  by  which  means  he  once  escaped  a  body 
of  savages,  who  caught  and  killed  his  brother ;  and,  making  his  way 
to  the-  fort,  was  enabled  to  give  them  timely  warning,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  expected  attack.  He  also  proved  exceedingly  useful  in 
furnishing  provisions,  which  ho  procured  at  great  risk  of  his  life. 
One  day,  he  was  with  one  McConnel,  who  was  trying  his  run  at  a 
mark,  near  the  fort.  McConnel  was  suddenly  shot  dead.  Kay,  fol* 
lowing  the  direction  of  the  shot,  perceived  the  enemy ;  but,  while 
attempting  to  avenge  his  friend's  death,  he  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Indians  who  had  crept  up  unseen.  He  retreated  with  his  usual 
speed,  but  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  was  exposed  to  a  constant 
&-e.  When  he  reached  the  fort,  they  dare  not  open  the  gates  to 
him.  With  singular  presence  of  mind,  he  threw  himself  fiat  on  the 
ground,  behind  a  stump,  right  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  bul- 
lets fiew  thick  around  him,  and  even  threw  the  dirt  upon  his  body. 
His  mother  witnessed  his  danger,  but  could  not  relieve  him.  At 
length,  the  happy  thought  struck  him,  and  Ray  called  out,  **  For  * 
God's  sake,  dig  a  hole  under  the  wall,  and  take  me  in !"  This 
strange  expedient  was  adopted,  and  he  was  taken  safely  in,  though 
he  had  been  exposed  for  four  hours  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.* 

Clarke  now  formed  the  bold  design  of  checking  the  merciless 
ravagcrs,  and  of  erecting  a  barrier  against  them,  by  capturing  the 
British  posts  in  Illinois,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  sources  of 
most  of  the  expeditions  against  Kentucky.  He  also  saw  the  great 
advantage  to  Virginia,  of  extending  her  dominion  and  removing 
farther  from  her  borders  the  theatre  of  Indian  barbarities. 

Accordingly,  in  1777,  he  sent  two  spies  to  Illinois,  to  ascertain  the 
disposition  of  the  inha1)itants  and  reconnoiter  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 
Without  knowing  darkens  object,  they  confirmed  all  his  suspicions  as 
to  tlie  instigation  of  the  Indians,  and  brought  encouraging  intelligence 
of  the  friendly  feelings  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans. His  resolution  was  immediately  taken,  and  in  October,  1777, 
he  started  to  Virginia,  to  lay  before  the  Governor  his  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign against  Illinois. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  been  waging  with  various  success. 
Burgoyne  had  been  captured  ;  but  the  joy  at  this  happy  event  could 
not  dispel  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  contest.  And  even 
this  brilliant  success  produced  disafifection,  and  led  partly  to  a  con- 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  43. 
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spiracy  for  supplanting  the  **  Father  of  his  Country,"  and  putting  in 
his  stead  the  victorious  Gates.  The  situation  of  .the  colonies  would 
seem  to  have  demanded  all  the  resources  of  the  State ;  but  fortunately 
for  Clarke,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  rare  comprehensiveness  and 
capacity ;  and  he  found  his  plans  warmly  espoused  by  Patrick  Henry, 
the  first  Republican  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  great  patriot  might 
himself  have  proved  no  ordinary  soldier ;  he  never  had  much  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  displaying  his  military  genius ;  but  was  once  about  to 
enter  upon  a  military  career,  and  we  concur  with  Mr.  Wirt,  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  anticipating  eminent  success.  His  humanity 
now,  no  doubt,  prompted  him  to  rescue  the  bleedins^  frontier,  while 
he  could  well  appreciate  the  political  and  military  advantages  of  the 
proposed  expcdiiion.  After  several  consultations,  from  the  10th  of 
December,  'T7,  the  Governor  and  Council  gave  Clarke  authority  to 
raise  seven  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  in  any  county  of  the  State, 
with  £1,200  in  money,  and  an  order  on  the  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  now 
Pittsburg,  for  ammunition,  boats,  and  other  necessary  equipments. 
As  the  scheme  depended  upon  secrecy,  the  Governor  consulted  only 
a  few  prominent  individuals ;  and  George  Wythe,  George  Mason  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  promised,  in  case  of  success,  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  procure  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land  to  each  man  who 
should  join  the  standard  of  Clarke.  Two  sets  of  instructions  were 
given  him ;  one  open,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  the  defense  of 
Kentucky,  which  appearing  to  many  to  be  a  useless  dispersion  of 
force,  threw  impediments  in  his  way  of  raising  men — the  other 
secret,  directing  him  to  strike  a  blow  at  Kaskaskia.  These  instruc- 
tions, given  under  such  great  provocation,  and  to  redress  such  griev- 
ous injuries,  reflect  immortal  honor  upon  Governor  Henry  and  the 
State.  Though  Clarke  was  going  against  such  implacable  foes, 
Governor  Henry  rises  above  all  sordid  and  revengeful  feelings,  and 
says,  *^  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  show  humanity  to  such  British 
subjects  and  other  persons,  as  fall  in  your  hands.  If  the  white  in- 
habittyits,  dec,  give  undoubted  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
State  •  •  •  let  them  be  treated  as  fellow-citizens,  and  their  persons 
and  property  duly  secured.  Assistance  and  protection  against  all 
enemies  whatever  shall  be  afforded  them ;  and  the  O)mmonwealth 
of  Virginia  is  pledged  to  accomplish  it.  But,  if  these  people  will  not 
accede  to  these  reasonable  demands,  tliey  must  feci  the  miseries  of 
war,  under  the  direction  of  that  liumanity  that  has  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished Americans;  and  which,  it  is  expected,  you  will  ever  con- 
sid(T  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  from  which  you  are  in  no  instance 
to  depart."*  These  injunctions  were  in  exact  consonance  with 
Clarke's  own  feelings,  and  were  gladly  obeyed. 

After  overcoming  many  obstacles,  and  resisting  attempts  to  divert 
him  from  his  plans,  as  he  descended  the  Ohio  river,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  fortified  Corn  island,  opiw- 
site  to  Louisville.  Here  he  first  announced  the  true  destination  of 
his  expedition,  and  it  was  received  with  acclamation,  by  all  but  Capt. 
Dillard^s  company.  The  greater  part  of  ihopo,  with  a  lieutenant 
whose  name  is  generously  spared,  baf?ely  deserted  liim  at  night 
thereby  still  farther  reducing  liis  force,  already  too  .'•iuall,  from  disai*- 

•  Lrov.n's  lllln')i?j  p.  23J),  nole. 
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pointmeiits  and  the  mexpediency  of  drawing  too  many  from  the  de- 
fease of  Kentucky.  For  its  defense,  a  part  of  those  with  him  were 
to  return  home,  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  was  spent  between  them  and 
their  comrades  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Kaskaskia. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1T78,  all  was  ready,  and  the  gailant  band 
moved  down  the  Ohio.  Intending  to  march  by  land  to  Kaskaskia, 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Ohio,  they  were  equipped  in  the  lightest 
possible  manner.  Clarke  longed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  more  im- 
portant point  of  St.  Vincents,  now  Yincennes ;  but  his  small  force, 
consisting  of  only  four  companies,  under  Montgomery,  Bowman, 
Helm  and  Harrod,  and  the  nearness  of  Kaskaskia  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  ho  purposed  to  retreat 
in  case  of  defeat,  and  the  hope  of  securing  the  influence  of  the 
French,  who  have  always  been  most  successful  in  gaining  the  confi- 
dence and  aflections  of  the  Indians,  and,  we  may  add,  the  instructions 
given  him,  all  induced  him  to  fotcgo  this  chosen  object  for  the  present. 
After  leaving  Fort  Pitt,  the  commandant  there  had  sent  him  the  grati- 
fying intelligence  of  the  alliance  of  the  French ;  and  this  important 
fact  proved  of  great  service  during  the  expedition. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  they  stopped  a  party  of 
hunters,  recently  from  Kaskaskia,  from  whom  they  gained  useful  in- 
formation. M.  Rocheblave  was  then  in  command  there.  The  militia 
were  kept  in  good  order  and  on  the  look-out  for  the  Virginians ;  the 
fort,  though  without  a  regular  garrison,  afforded  a  safe  retreat,  and 
if  any  attack  were  anticipated,  die  assailants  would  meet  a  warm  re- 
ception. A  surprise  was,  therefore,  all  important  Having  enlisted 
these  hunters,  they  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Fort  Massac  (con- 
tracted from  Fort  Massacre),  whence  they  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
in  a  north-western  direction,  through  a  comparative  wilderness, 
toward  Kaskaskia.  They  endured  many  hardships,  and  were  badly 
provided  with  food  and  water.  On  the  third  day,  their  guide,  John 
Saunders,  lost  his  way,  and  being  suspected  of  treachery,  as  he  had 
frequently  traveled  the  route,  was  threatened  with  certain  death,  if 
he  did  not  extricate  them  from  their  critical  situation.  Far  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  in  mome:'.tary  expectation  of  being  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  with  whose  tender  mercies  they  were  but  too 
well  acquainted,  their  alarm  may  easily  be  imagined.  But  fortunately, 
after  making  a  thorough  examination,  with  a  guard  over  him,  Saun- 
ders recognized  a  familiar  object^  established  his  innocence,  and  every 
heart  was  again  bounding  with  hope.  The  pleasunt  reaction  of  their 
minds  must  have  borne  them  on  for  many  miles. 

On  the  evening  of  the  memorable  4th  of  July,  1778,  they  came 
within  a  few  tniles  of  the  town,  where  they  lay  till  dark,  when  the 
march  was  resumed.  They  learned  from  a  prisoner  taken,  that  the 
militia  had  been  under  arms  a  few  days  previous ;  but  no  cause  of 
alarm  appearing  had  been  disbanded,  and  all  was  now  in  unsuspect- 
ing security.  Boats  were  provided  for  the  transportation  of  the 
troops ;  two  divisions  were  to  repair  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  town, 
while  Clarke  with  a  third  was  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  If  he  succeeded,  the  other  two  divisions  were  to 
occupy  certain  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  send  runners  through  the 
streets*  giving  warning  in  the  French  language,  that  ^^  all  who  appeared 
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would  be  riiot  dowiu|'  Entering  the  fort  through.  •  postern,  whkk 
was  shown  hin  by  tlie  prisoner  may  had  taken*  Clarke  possessed  ii 
without  resistance.  The  town  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
was  surrounded,  every  means  of  intelligence  cut  off  and  the  inhabi- 
tants disarmed,  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood !  What  a  glori- 
ous retaliation !  A  victory  the  more  precious,  as  it  was  bloodless ! . 
Clarke  was  well  apprised  of  the  dread  in  which  the  Virginians  were 
held,  on  account  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  English  emiBsaries, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  it  subserve  his  purposes.  During  the  night 
the  men  patrolled  through  the  town,  whooping  and  yelling  in  the 

ifled 


most  approved  Indian  fashion  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  fil 
the  greatest  terror.  M.  Rocheblave  was  taken  <  in  his  chamber,  bqt 
very  few  of  his  papers  captured.  It  was  suspected  that  they  weie 
concealed  in  the  trunks  of  his  wife,  which,  however,  were  gallandy 
permitted  to  escape  examination ;  whereupon  the  historian  brealu 
forth  :  *'  Better,  ten  thousand  times  better  it  were  so,  than  that  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  sons  of  Virginia  should  be  tarnished  by — ^insult 
to  a  female !" 

On  the  next  day  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  but  no  communication  was  allowed  with  the  soldiers,  nor  with 
the  citizens  who  had  been  sent  for  and  examined.  When  the  citisens 
were  found  conversing  with  each  otHer,  several  of  the  militia  officen 
were  suddenly  seized  and  put  in  irons.  Everything  was  designed  to 
cause  the  greatest  consternation.  At  length  M.  Gibault,  the  priest, 
and  several  gentlemen,  obtained  permission  to  wait  on  C6L  Clarke 
When  they  entered,  their  ideas  of  refinement  and  rank  were  shocked 
at  the  unseemly  appearance  of  their  conquerors.  •  It  was  some  mo- 
ments before  they  could  speak,  and  then  they  had  to  inquire  whidi 
was  the  commandeis  so  comf^tely  had  all  apparent  distinctions  been 
annihilated.  The  priest  asked  permission  for  the  people  to  assemfaJe 
in  their  church,  to  take  leave  of  their  friends,  probably  for  the  last 
time.  This  was  readily  granted,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  with 
the  assurance  that  instead  of  being  enemies  to  their  religion,  die 
Americans  left  every  man's  religion  to  himself  and  his  God.  When 
they  attempted  to  hold  farther  parley,  they  were  abruptly  disnussed. 
The  whole  population  assembled  in  church  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  the  soldiers  were  studiously  kept  from  molesting  their  houses 
and  property.  Another  deputation  then  came  to  return  thanks  for 
the  indulgence  that  had  been  granted  them ;  to  sue  for  mercy  to 
their  wives  and  children,  and  to  protest  that  they  were  instigated  by 
others,  and  not  by  hostility  to  the  Americans,  of  the  grounds  of  whose 
quarrel  with  the  English  they  had  not  much  knowledge.  The  time 
had  now  arrived  for  the  exhibition  of  the  contrast,  which  Col.  Clarke 
had  all  along  intended  to  produce,  and  he  thus  addressed  them : 

*<  Do  you  mistake  us  for  savages  ?  I  am  almost  certain  you  do 
from  your  language.  •  •  •  •  My  countrymen  disdain  to  make 
war  upon  helpless  innocence ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  Indian 
butchery  upon  our  wives  and  children,  that  we  have  taken  up  anns 
and  penetrated  to  this  remote  stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  bar- 
barity. *  *  Now  that  the  King  of  France,"  said  he,  **  bad  united 
his  powerful  arms  with  those  of  America,  the  war  would  not  continue 
long  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  were  at  liberty  to  take  which 
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Me  they  pleased.  •  «  •  •  ]  am  convinced  that  you  have  been 
misinformed  and  prejudiced  against  us  by  British  officers,  and  your 
friends  who  are  in  confinement  shall  be  immediately  released."* 

The  whole  town  was  now  filled  with  rejoicing ;  and,  as  Clarke  fore- 
saw, their  joy  and  gratitude  were  just  in  proportion  to  their  previous  ., 
apprehension  and  dismay.  The  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  the  crowded 
church  resounded  with  thanksgivings,  and  the  dominion  of  Clarke  was 
established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Major  Bowman,  with  his 
company  mounted,  and  several  volunteers  from  Kaskaskia,  was  next 
dispatched  to  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  Virginia,  of  Cahokia, 
a  town  sixty  miles  higher  up  the  Mississippi.  On  the  6th  of  July,  he 
took  it  by  surprise.  The  terror  at  first  inspired  by  the  presence  of 
the  much-dreaded  Virginians,  was  soon  converted,  by  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  gentlemen  from  Kaskaskia,  into  shouts  ^*  for  freedom 
and  the  Americans." 

At  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  M.  Cerre, 
said  to  be  inimical  to  the  Americans,  was  absent  at  St.  Louis,  on  his 
way  from  Quebec.  Clarke  resolved  to  gain  him  over  if  possible. 
He  therefore  placed  a  guard  over  his  family  and  a  large  store  of  goods 
belonging  to  him.  M.  Cerre,  wishing  to  return  to  his  family,  applied 
to  Clarke  for  a  safe  conduct,  which,  though  urged  by  the  strongest 
recommendation  from  the  Governor  of  St  Louis  and  others,  he  re- 
fused, saying,  that  if  M.  Cerre  was  innocent  of  inciting  the  Indians 
against  the  Americans,  he  need  have  no  fears.  Shortly  after,  Cerre 
presented  himself  and  repelled  the  grave  charges  that  had  been  made 
against  him,  and  demanded  to  be  confronted  by  his  accusers,  alleging 
that  some  who  owed  him  debts  might  wish  to  ruin  him,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  their  obligations.  When  brought  before  him,  his  accusers 
had  no  evidence  against  him.  Clarke  heartily  congratulated  him  upon 
his  acquittal,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  he  might  dispose  of  his  property  and  remove  un- 
molested. But  Cerre  was  so  captivated  by  such  humane  and  gener- 
ous conduct,  that  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  proved  a  steady 
and  valuable  friend  to  the  American  cause. 

(^Tu  be  concluded  m  our  tvcxt.) 
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It  is  our  intention  to  present  a  series  of  papers  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  material  for  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  collecting. 
We  solicit  in  our  aid  information  from  those  engaged  m  these  branches 
of  industry  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  north,  south,  and  west. 
The  great  subject  of  sheep,  in  which  our  government  has  manifested 
so  much  interest,  as  shown  in  the  mission  of  Mr.  Fleishman  to  Eu- 
rope, and  the  work  which .  that  gentleman  informs  us  he  has  now  in 
preparation  for  press,  will  have  an  important  place.  We  have  facts 
before  us  to  show  the  advantages  which  the  Southern  States  possess 

«  Butler's  Kentucky,  pp.  56-7. 
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is  this  particular,  whidi  ia  Juc  course  will  he  presenteil.  In  tkb 
caae.  aa  in  othern,  some  space  may  iiilervroe  between  our  pap*rf. 
uecestiary  in  the  prusecutiou  of  reseairhes. 

The  elaborati:  stutistica  of  Maasarhusetts,  colkrt«d  in  1845,  an<i 
politely  rurnished  us  by  Hon.  Abbot  Lnwrence^  show — 
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Sew  "Woolen  Machinery...  514 

Wool  consumed lbs,  15  J87,448 

Value  or  Bruaddolh $3,157,392 

Varili  of  Caasimer 3,451,45^ 

Value  or       "  82,416,818 

Yards  Sadnei 3,558,7a0 

Value  or    "     81,907,327 
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179      Value  of  Jeans 8  449,00 

.114  "      of  Flannel ),8»4.M7 

"     of  Woolen  YAra ....  99,6ee 

"     ol'Wuolensi^enilly       a61,eOU 

Capital  in  reiled 5,6l>4.<lUl 

Males  employed  . . 
Females     '■ 
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Value  of  Worsted  Q 


M 


k 


Cooaiuncil  for  carpeiing,*  lbs.  l.'KG.StB  I 

Value  of  Carpeting 8834,33-3 

Capiia)  inveawd 488,000  ; 

Penons  emplojed 1.034  i 


The  slatis^ca  of  the  other  States  will  be  founi]  in  the  census  of 
1940,  since  which  we  know  of  no  gencrul  reiunis. 

The  object  of  onr  present  paper  will  be  principally  to  note  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  ihe  woolen  manufacture  amonc  ihe  ancients ; 
reserving  ita  modern  diacussion  to  other  number!*.  We  rely  mainly 
upon  the  authority  of  h  valuable  work  published  by  Harper  dt  Broth- 
ers laat  year,  which  we  commended  in  our  laat  number,  and  which 
should  have  a  large  circulation.! 

The  aheep  ia  supposed  not  to  be  a  native  of  Europe.  In  Asia, 
from  the  earliest  pmods,  the  pastoml  life  was  the  main  st«y  of  in- 
tlasiry.  The  ancient  8c j*th ions  ternlod  ihcir  herda  and  flocks.  The 
Fersiana  had  abundance  of  these.  T)ic  Bible  affonla  us  innumerable 
Piidences  of  the  extensive  flocks  of  tlio  Mesopoumianit,  Syrians, 
Tyriana,  etc.  In  ihe  war  against  tlie  Hngurilcs  the  Hebrews  took 
360,000  sheep,  and  Mosca  took  075,000  from  ihc  Midianifea.  Simi- 
lar remarks  may  be  applied  to  Arabia.  Sheep  were  bred  in  Egj-pi, 
but  to  a  lirailcd  extent.  '■  Egj'ptian  wool  cannot  have  been  of  ttie 
least  importance  us  an  article  of  commerr.e,  Whai  was  produced  muitt 
also  have  been  consumed  in  (he  country.  For,  nithough  the  chief 
material  fur  the  clothing  of  the  Egj'plians  was  linen,  ai^  they  were 
forbidden  to  be  buried  in  woolen  or  to  uae  it  in  the  temples,  yci 
Herodotus  (ii.  81)  states,  that  on  ordinary  occaaiona  Uiey  wore  n 
garment  of  white  wool  over  their  linen  shirt.  Thcv  also  used  wool 
for  embroidering-  .\crordine;  to  Pliny  the  Egypliau  wool  was  coarse 
nnd  of  a  short  staple.  Tcrtulli»D  records  a  saying  uf  tho  Egypliuus. 
that  Mercury  invented  the  spinning  of  wool  in  their  country."  The 
Ethiopian  shvcp  were  amall  and  hairy  like  goal.a,  90  that  their  skiua 
were  used  for  clothing.  The  Lybians  were  ci.litled,  "  abonnding  in 
Hocks" — •"»ciil"(.  The  Coraxi,  near  the  Eusine,  field  gnal  at- 
tention lo  this  industry,  and  aeut  their  fine  wool  carpets  and  shnfai 

*  IEO,(M0  Ibfl.  of  cotton  onl;  prnploynl  In  this  manuTiiciitro, 
i  Domesiic  Life  and  ManutoeuucK  at  xtae  A.ac\eMi^  uc  Kisiory  of  SUk, 
Wool,  Ac. 
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to  the  mariiets  of  the  iBgean  sea.  The  Circassians  of  the  sarae 
neighborhoocU  at  this  day,  produce  beautiful  flocks.  There  b  now' a 
nation  of  the  Coraxi  whose  dress  ''  is  made  of  woolen  cloth,  and 
which  is  admired  throughout  the  whole  of  Caucasus.'^ 

In  the  classical  writers  the  wool  of  Miletus  is  everywhere  cele- 
brated for  its  fineness,  and  Tertullian  declares,  **  From  the  beginning' 
^the  Milesians  were  employed  in  shearing  sheep,  the  Seres  in  spin- 
ning the  produce  of  trees,  the  Tyrians  in  dyeing,  the  Phrygians  in 
embroidering,  and  the  Babylonians  in  weaving."  Thrace  is  called, 
by  Homer,  '^  the  mother  of  flocks."  Sheep  are  supposed  to  hatre 
constituted  much  of  the  wealth  of  Boeotia ;  Laberius  sung  of  Attic 
wool : 

*'  No  matter  whether  in  soft  Attic  wool, 
Or  in  rough  goats'  hair  you  be  clothed,"  dec. 

The  Arcadians  were  celebrated  for  their  love  of  music  and  their 
pure  pastoral  life.  '^  In  Macedonia  also  the  king,  though  living  in  a 
state  of  so  little  refinement  that  his  queen  baked  the  bread  for  the 
whole  household,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  of  floeks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  together  with  horses  and  herds  of  oxen,  which  were  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  separate  officers.  We  are  informed  that  three 
Argive  brothers,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  upper  part  of  Macedo- 
nia bordering  upon  Illyria,  became  hired  servants  to  the  king,  one 
of  them  having  the  custody  of  the  horses,  another  of  the  oxen,  and  a 
third  of  the  sheep  and  goats."  The  Sicilian  pastoral  life  has  been 
sung  by  Theocritus.  '*  Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the  wool 
of  Apulia  was  in  the  highest  refiute ;  that  throughout  the  South  of 
Italy  the  best  sheep  were  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum  and  Ca- 
nusium  ;  and  that  the  wool  of  Tarentum  was  admired  for  its  tinge  of 
black,  and  that  of  Canusium  for  its  fine  brown  or  yellow  color.  The 
directions  for  the  management  of  sheep,  given  by  Yarro,  Columella, 
Virgil,  and  other  writers  on  rural  afiairs,  all  tend  to  show  the  pains 
taken  by  the  Romans  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  especially 
to  produce  wool  of  the  finest  quality.''  The  poet  Martial  thus  hand- 
somely acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  rich  toga  from  Parthenius : 

**  Say,  grateful  gift  of  mine  ingenious  friend, 
What  happy  flock  shall  to  thy  fleece  pretend  1 
For  thee  did  herb  of  famed  Phalanius  blow. 
Where  clear  Galesus  bids  his  waters  flow  7 
Did  thy  wool  count  the  streamlets,  more  than  seven, 
Of  him  who  slaked  the  warrior  horse  of  heaven  1 
Or  did  Tartessian  Guadalquiver  lave 
^  Thy  matchless  woof  in  his  Hesperian  wave  1 

Thou  didst  not  need  to  taste  Amycls's  bane. 
And  wouldst  have  tried  Milesian  art  in  vain. 
With  thee  the  lily  and  the  privet  pale 
Compared,  and  Tibur*s  whitest  ivory  fail. 
The  Spartan  swan,  the  Paphian  doves  deplore 
Their  hue,  and  pearls  on  Erythrean  shore. 
But,  though  the  boon  leave  new-fairn  snows  behind, 
It  is  not  purer  than  the  donor's  mind. 
I  would  prefer  no  JiabyUmian  vest^ 
SiiperUy  braider' d  at  a  queen's  behest ; 
Nor  better  pleased  should  I  my  limbs  behold, 
Phryxus,  in  toefts  of  thine  iBolian  gold. 
But  O !  what  laughter  will  the  contrast  erown, 
My  worn  lacema  on  th'  imperial  gown  !*' 
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The  ancient  Germans  produced  bat  a  coarse  wool 
trUb  of  Gaul,  which  made  Juvenal  say, 

"  Some  coarse  brown  cloats  perhapa  I  «haiice  lu  get, 
or  Gallic  labric,  aa  a  teace  from  wet." 

The  «'3rly  Brilains,  according  to  Ceaar,  hatl  ubundunce  uf  ci 
aa  every  schoolboy  will  remember,  pecoris  masuut  nunterua. 
introduce  a  passage  in  relation  to  Spain : 

"  Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  says  Mr.  Low,  Spain  has  bi 
the  longest  diBtinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool.  This  fine 
country,  more  varied  in  its  surface  and  natural  productions  iban  anj' 
other  region  uf  the  like  extent  in  Europe,  produces  a  great  rariety 
of  breeds  of  Bheep.  from  the  larger  atiimals  of  the  rldier  plains,  ' 
the  smaller  races  of  the  higher  mountains  and  arid  counirt'.  T 
sides  the  difference  produced  in  the  sheep  of  Spain  by  varieties 
climate  and  natural  productions,  the  direraiiy  of  character  in 
auimala  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  increased  by  the  diffE 
races  introduced  into  it :— first,  from  Asia,  by  the  early  Phffuician 
colouies ;  secondly,  from  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  during  their 
brief  possession  ;  tliirdly,  from  Italy  by  the  Romans,  during  iheir 
dominion  uf  six  hundred  years ;  and  fourthly,  again  from  Africa ' 
the  Moors,  who  maintained  a  footing  in  the  country  for  nearly  eif 
centuries.     The  large  sheep  of  the  plains  have  long  wool,  often 

ored  brown  or  black.     The  sheep  of  the  mountains,  downs,  and      

plains  have  short  wool,  of  different  degrees  of  linencsa,  and  diflt-reiit 
colors.  The  most  important  of  these  latter  breeds  is  the  merino, 
now  the  most  esteemed  and  widely  diffused  of  all  the  fine-wooted 
breeds  of  Europe." 

Prescoti,  in  his  late  imporlant  work  upon  Peru,'  informs 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  from,  the  llama  and  the  kindred  species 
Peruvian  sheep,  obtained  a  fleece  adapted  to  the  colder  climate 
the  table  lands,  more  estimable  than  the  down  of  the  Canadian 
vcr,  etc.     He  thus  describes  ihc  llama  : 

"  Of  the  four  varieties  of  the  Peruvian  sheep,  the  llama,  the 
most  familiarly  known,  is  the  least  valuable  ou  account  of  its  wi 
It  is  chteliy  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  for  which,  although  \t\ 
somewhat  larger  than  any  of  the  other  varieties,  its  diminutive  a" 
and  strength  would  seem  to  disqualify  it.     Il  carries  a  load  of  lil 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  cannot  travel  above  rhrec  or  fo 
leagues  in  a  day.     But  all  this  is  compensated  by  ibc  little  care 
cost  required  for  its  management  and  its  maintenance.     It  picks 
an  easy  subsistence  from  the  moss  and  stunted  herbage  that  | 
^jcantily  along  the  withered  aides  and  the  steeps  of  the  Conlilli 
The  structure  of  ita  aiomuch,  like  thai  of  the  camel,  la  such  os  to  vi- 
able it  to  dispense  with  any  supply  of  water  for  iveeks,  naj-,  month* 
together.     Its  spongy  hoof,  armed  with  a  claw  or  pointed  talon,  to 
enable  it  to  lake  secure  hold  on  the-  ice,  never  requires  lo  be  shod ; 
and  the  load  laid  upon  its  back  reats  securely  in  its  bed  of  wool,  w '  '  ' 
out  the  aid  of  girtli  or  saddle.     The  llamas  move  in  troops  of 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand,  and  thus,  though  each  individual 
ries  but  little,  the  aggregate  ia  considerable.     The  whole  earai 
•  HlMOry  of  the  CoaqocM  of  Pptu,  with  a  PreUiiUn'in'  View  gf  ihc  Civlll»itlMi  of  I 
/acofl.    New  York.    lUri>CT  &,  BwtteTi.    VSM.  lioU. 
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travels  oo  at  its  regular  pace,  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out suffering  from  the  coldest  temperature,  and  marching  in  perfect 
order  and  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  driver.  It  is  only  when 
overloaded  that  the  spirited  little  animal  refuses  to  stif,  and  neither 
blows  nor  caresses  can  induce  him  to  rise  from  the  ground.  He  is 
as  sturdy  in  asserting  his  rights  on  this  occasion,  as  he  is  usually  do- 
cile and  unresisting." 

OTHER    PERUVIAN    SHEEP. 

*'  But  the  richest  store  of  wool  was  obtained,  not  from  these  do- 
mesticated animals,  but  from  the  two  other  species,  the  huanacos 
and  the  vicunas^  which  roamed  in  native  freedom  over  the  frozen 
ranges  of  the  Cordilleras ;  where  not  unfrequently  they  might  be 
seen  scaling  the  snow-covered  peaks  which  no  living  thing  inhabits, 
save  the  condor,  the  huge  bird  of  the  Andes,  whose  broad  pinions 
bear  him  up  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  these  rugged  pastures, 
*  the  flock  without  a  fold^  find  sufficient  sustenance  in  the  ychu^  a 
species  of  grass  which  b  found  scattered  all  along  the  great  ridge  of 
the  Cordilleras,  from  the  equator  to  the  southern  limits  of  Patagonia. 
And  as  these  limits  define  the  territory  traversed  by  the  Peruvian 
sheep,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  venture  north  of  the  line,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  this  mysterious^  little  plant  is  so  important  to  their 
exbtence,  that  the  absence  of  it  is  the  principal  reason  why  they 
have  not  penetrated  to  the  northern  latitudes  of  Quito  and  New  Gre- 
nada." 

PERUVIAN    WOOL   MANUFACTURES. 

'^  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheep,  amounting  usually  to  thirty 
or  forty  thousand,  or  even  a  larger  number,  after  being  carefully 
sheared,  were  suffered  to  escape  and  regain  their  solitary  haunts 
among  the  mountains.  The  wool  thus  collected  was  deposited  in 
the  royal  magazines,  whence,  in  due  time,  it  was  dealt  out  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  coarser  quality  was  worked  up  into  garments  for  their  own 
use,  and  the  finer  for  the  Inca ;  for  none  but  an  Inca  noble  could 
wear  the  fine  fabric  of  the  vicuna. 

'*  The  Peruvians  showed  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  different 
articles  for  the  royal  household  from  this  delicate  material,  which, 
under  the  name  of  vigonia  waol,  is  now  familiar  to  the  looms  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  wrought  into  shawls,  robes,  and  other  articles  of  dress 
for  the  monarch,  and  into  carpets,  coverlets,  and  hangings  for  the 
imperial  palaces  and  the  temples.  The  cloth  was  finished  on  both 
sicies  aU](.e ;  the  delicacy  of  the  texture  was  such  as  to  give  it  the 
lustre  of  silk  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  dyes  excited  the  admiration 
and  the  envy  of  the  European  artisan.  The  Peruvians  produced  also 
an  article  of  great  strength  and  durability  by  mixing  the  hair  of  ani- 
mals with  wool ;  and  they  were  expert  in  the  beautiful  feather- work, 
which  they  held  of  less  account  than  the  Mexicans  from  the  superior 
quality  of  the  materials  for  other  fabrics,  which  they  had  at  their 
command.'' 

'*  A  similar  arrangement  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  different 
manufactures  as  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country.  The 
flocks  of  Uamasy  or  Peruvian  sheep,  were  appropriated  excVoAvreVf  \a 
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the  Sun  and  to  the  Inca.  Their  number  was  innnensa.  They 'Were 
scattered  over  the  different  provinces,  chiefly  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  eountiT)  where  they  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced 
shepherds,  who  conducted  them  to  different  pastures  aoMrding  to  the 
change  of  season.  A  large  number  was  every  year  sent  to  the  caj^- 
tal  for  the  consumption  of  the  court,  and  for  the  religious  festival  and 
sacrifices.  But  these  were  only  the  males,  as  no  female  was  allowed 
to  be  killed.  The  regulations  for  the  care  and  breeding  of  these 
flocks  were  prescribed  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  with  a  sa* 
gacity  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  &- 
miliar  with  the  management  of  the  great  migratory  flocks  of  meri- 
nos in  their  own  country. 

<*  At  the  appointed  season,  they  were  all  sheared,  and  the  wool  was 
deposited  in  the  public  magazines.    li  was  then  dealt  out  to  each 
family  in  such  quantities  as  sufficed  for  its  wants,  and  was  consigned 
to  the  female  part  of  the  household,  who  were  well  instructed  in  the 
business  of  spinning  and  weaving.    When  this  labor  was  accom- 
plished, and  die  family  was  provided  with  a  eoarse  but  warm  cover- 
ing, suited  to  the  cold  climate  of  the  monnUdns — ^for,  in  ihe  lower 
country,  cotton,  furnished  in  like  manner  by  the  crown,  took  the 
place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  wool — the  people  were  required  to  labor 
for  the  Inca.    The  quantity  of  the  cloth  needed,  as  #ell  as  the  pe- 
culiar kind  and  quality  of  the  fabric,  was  first  determined  at  Cnaco. 
The  work  was  then  i^portioned  among  the  different  provinces.    Offi- 
cers, appointed  for  the  purpose,  superintended  the  distribution  of  the 
wool,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  Uie  diflbrent  articles  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  most  competent  hands.    They  did  not  leave  tlie  mat- 
ter here,  but  entered  the  dwellings,  from  time  to  time,  and  saw  that 
the  work  was  faithfully  executed.    This  domes^  inquisition  was  not 
confined  to  the  labors  for  the  Inca.     It  included,  also,  thoeafor  the 
several  families ;  and  care  was  taken  that  each  household  should  em- 
ploy the  materials  furnished  for  its  own  use  in  the  manner  that  was 
intended,  so  that  no  one  should  be  unprovided  with  necessary  ap- 
parel.  In  this  domestic  labor  all  the  female  part  of  the  establishment 
was  expected  to  join.     Occupation  was  found  for  all,  from  the  child 
five  years  old  to  the  aged  matron  not  too  infirm  to  hold  a  distaff.    No 
one,  at  least  none  but  the  decrepit  and  sick,  was  allowed  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness  in  Peru.     Idleness  was  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and,  as  such,  severely  punished ;  while  industry  was  publicly 
commended  and  stimulated  by  rewards." 

We  conclude  with  a  description  of  a  woolen  mill  and  the  woolen 
manufacture,  from  Mr.  Miles*  *' History  of  Lowell,"  1M6.     • 

A  LOWELL  WOOLEN  MILL. 

Bat  one  establishment  in  this  city  is  iCppropriated  to  the  manuftctare  of  woolen 
cloth.  This  is  the  Middlssex  company.  Their  wool  comes  from  the  States  of 
Vermont,  New  Hainpshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Bfisaonri, 
and  some,  recently,  liora  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  qnantity  which  is 
here  annoally  manofsctnred  equals  the  produce  of  four  hnndrea  thoiMand  sheep. 
Received  into  the  company's  store-room,  it  is  first  assorted  into  eleven  diiftfeat 
kinds,  according  to  d^^rees  of  fineness.  The  wool  is  then  dyed ;  after  which  it 
pasMs  through  die  picker.  From  the  picker  it  is  taken  successively  to  the  caid* 
ing,  ndnning,  dretdng,  and  weaving  rooms.  The  cloth  is  then  "burled,"  as  it 
i»  called,  by  which  is  meant  a  caiefol  removal  of  all  impoftct  threads;  and  the 
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neztprooaBtesarethotaof  acotuihgand  fulling.  At  this  stage  of  the  manuAc- 
tore,  the  cloth  is  aj^lied  to  the  **  gig,"  or  napping  machine,  by  which  the  nap 
is  raised  \  after  wluch  it  is  shorn,  paissing  through  the  shearing  mac&lne  frooi 
ten  to  sixteen  times.  The  fine  gloss  of  the  cloth  is  then  pat  upon  it  by  steam, 
and  after  another  careful  examination  by  the  "  linters,'^  it  is  marked,  pressed, 
measured,  done  up  in  papers,  boxed  and  sent  to  Boston. 

The  laiige  mill  of  this  company  is  seven  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  feet  Ton?,  and  forty-six  leet  wide.  Another,  of  nearly  the  same  size  is  soon 
to  be  erecteoT  The  quantity  of  broad-cloth  and  cassimers  annually  made,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  yards  of  the  former,  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  yards  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  yearly  expenses  attending  this 
are  as  follows:  logwood,  six  thousand  dollars;  indigo,  twenty-two  thousand  dol- 
lars; glue,  five  thousand  dollars;  soap,  eight  thousand  dollars;  packing  boxes, 
one  thousand  six  handred  dollars ;  wrapping  paper,  one  thousand  dollars.  Sales 
of  cloth  have  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  whole 
importation  of  cassimers  from  England  to  the  United  States,  in  1844,  was  seven 
thousand  pieces;  while  this  company  alone  manufactured,  in  that  year,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  pieces. 
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Treasury  Department  in  Register's  Office, 

Wa|hinoton  City,  September  7,  1847. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  EsQ.-^-The  value  of  your  Commercial  Revieir 
to  our  merchants  is  universally  conceded,  and  if  the  article  herewith 
transmitted  should  enhance  the  interest  of  its  columns,  I  shall  be 
highly  gratified. 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  that  there  are 
now  in  tlie  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Daniel 
Graham,  three  most  important  compilations,  exhibiting  the  entire 
fiscal  operations  of  the  government  from  1789  to  the  present  period.' 
The  first  volume  embraces  the  expenditures,  civil,  miscellaneous, 
diplomatic,  military,  naval,  and  public  debt. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  when 
we  find  that  there  are  morc^than  two  thousand  captions  under  which 
the  items  have  to  be  classified. 

I  inclose  an  abstract  containing  a  few  topics  of  local  interest  to 
your  readers  of  the  Crescent  City. 

EXPENDITURES    ON   THE    NEW    ORLEANS   CUSTOM-HOUSE     BDITICE. 

In  1807-8-9 S10  200  00 

In  1820 80,081  33 

In  1840 : 5,500  00 

$104,781  33 

MINT    AT   NEW    ORLEANS. 

Buildings,  machinery,  contingent  expenses,  and  machinist,  Ac..  .$507,463  56 

Officers  and  clerks 118.860  51 

Laborers 152,306  73 

$778>630  78 

MARINE    HOSPITAL   AT   MCDONOUGH. 

Expenditures  thereon $88,131  07 
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I  append  to  these  topies  of  local  interest,  K  statemdnt  of  the  mile- 
age dtowed  to  members  of  Congress^  at  ^Bfbreat  jperiods»  attd  in 
t£e  aggregate : 

First  Congress,  ending  3d  March,  1790 jSaMtti  97 

Fifteenth     "  "        "  1819 68I$W  80 

Twenty-ninth  do.    •-        "  1847 I,30d,437  00 

Aggregate  mileage  of  members  of  Ckuigross  from  the  Fiist  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
Sessions,  both  inclusive,  919,100,445  48. 

The  second  yolumc  embraces  the  receipts  and  ezpenfi^tires  on  ac- 
count of  public  lauds,  under  which  head  are  comprehended  the  pur- 
chases of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  condition  of  every  land  office 
in  the  country  is  therein  annually  set  forth,  mi  from  the  accompany- 
ing table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  generally  current  as  to  our 
pimlic  land  system,  is  very  erroneous.  The  net  profits  exceed 
•39,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

LAND    OFFICE,    NEW    ORLEANS.  • 

Riteptrenrt.  ofexpi    Eaosn  of  wqK. 
R0eei|»ts.        Etpendittiret.       NetReeeiptt.        410  amt  of  ranipte.        0verr0odm>. 

l8ai....S48,a00  00.... $733  46...  $47,466  54 l.wT:.....  \^ 

1832 100,132  03....  1,904  C7....  98,827  36 130.. 

1823 432  25. ...1,783  93 * 412.94 4(1,35168 

IQOvx  ..•«.  .a*.        ....  Xf^JWl  Uv ....  ....       .•..•■*.  ...•..■•  IJMMM  W 

1825 50000....    83131 ^ 166.26 33131 

1826 746  37. ...1,514  92 P  203.07 768  56 

1827 134,451  CO.... 4,316  93....  130,134  07 v    3J1 

&CmID  .....  ....        •••*  <9,irOA    iff ....  .*•■        ••■«••■.        ■•       ■•■•••••  SIhIKU     far 

1829.....       400  00. ...1,006  (to ........252.     606  00 

1830 9,101  37. ...1,823  09....    7,278  28 20.03... .... 

1831 13,910  00. ...2,519  73....  11,390  27 18.11 

1832 1,552  75. ...1,076  58....       476  17 69.36 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES   OF    PUBLIC    LANDS,  FROX   MARCH  4, 

1789,  TO  JUNE  30,  1846. 

Receipts, 
Receipts  during  said  period S1S7,144,S90  67 

ExpendiJburet, 

Pertaining  to  General  Land  O&ce y  .Sl,877,574  24 

toSurveys 3,941,121  28 

On  account  of  private  land  claims 422,932  64 

For  sundry  purposes  pertaining  to  lands "^  1^^3,726  40 

For  surveyors  general,  repayments  and  patents  ....  1,174,133  66 

Mitcelianeous 51,690  34 

Relating  to  treaties  for  Imllan  lands 44,599^902  15 

Under  the  Conrention  with  France  of  the  30th  April, 

1803,  Ac.,  ibr  Louisiana 15,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  stock  thereupon  issued 8,529,353  43 

Under  treaty  with  Spain  of  20th  February,  1819,  for 

theFloridas 5,000,000  00 

For  interest  of  stock  thereupon  issued 1,489,766  66 

Amount  of  3  and  5  per  cents.,  estimated  upon  the 
proceeds  of  pumic  lands  within  their  oorders, 
and  paid  to  the  States  for  aiding  them  in  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  consideration  of  the  U.  S. 
not  having  paid  taxes  on  the  public  lands,  dec..  3,361,847  63 
Amount  of  ptooseds  of  public  lands,  paid  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories,  undfer  the  Act  4th 
September,  1841 543,856  79-67,265,909  14 

.     JNet  proceeds $99,618,411  53 


* 
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Hie  tliird  ToluQie  embraces  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Ciiitono^koiisearMd  czhibiti,  their  entire  operatipD  singly  and  col- 
lectively. 

As  illustrationst  I  transmit  two  statements — one  exhibiting  the 
operations  of  the  New  Orleans  Custom-honse,  in  three  dinerent 
periods,  vis. :  the  first  year,  the  last  year,  and  for  the  entire  period 
of  its  existence  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscid  year  184&-6. 

OPERaTIONS  OF  THS  N.  O.  CV8T0X-H0USB  DURING  THE  YEAJl  1801. 

Receipls. 

Duties  OD  merchandise. 916403  87 

«     ODtoanage.... 96  96— 15,999  13 

DisbtursemerUs, 
Total  expenses  of  collectiiw 839  77 

Net  revenue.. § SU,66t  88 

OPERATIONS  N.  O.  CUSTOM -HOUSE  FROM  JULY  1,  1846,  TO  JUNK 

90,  1846. 

Jitcfipts, 

Daties  on  meithandise; $1^,481  39 

"     ontonnage 6,7fi6  89 

Light  money > 4,890  91 

Fines,  penalties  and  ibrfeitnres..*. 950  00 

Unclaimed  merchandise 4,145  97 

Marine  Hospital  money 8,919  50—1,384,743  85 

DistUiHMlmS. 

Debentores  issued,  and  drawback  on  ibreign  mer- 
chandise exported 915,505  84 

Expenses  attending prosecatioas..H 9,45148 

Duties  refnnded  on  all  other  merchancUse 895  78 

Total  expenses  of  coUection 150,986  13—  389,789  91 

»  _ 

Netrerenne , $1,014,974  89 

OPERATIONS   or    N.    O.   CUSTOM-BOUSE     FROM    1801   TO   JUNE  30^ 

1847,    BOTH    INCLUSIFE. 

Beeeipts, 

Duties  on  merchandise $47,139,567  03 

'*     on  Mediterranean  fond 917,595  39 

»•     on  tonnage 668,867  05 

Passports  and  clearances 90,416  00 

Lightmoney 946,348  39 

Fincfl,  penalties,  and  forfeiCores 189,494  31 

Surplus  Qf  official  emolnmenu '  45,979  19 

Unclaimed  merchandise 10.076  95 

Marine  Hospital  money 131,300  81 

Amount  received  from  captors,  being  net  proceeds 

of  prize  vesseU  and  goods 3,495  37-48,658,370  48 

Disbunemenis. 

Debentures  issued,  and  drawbacks  on  foreign  mer-  • 

chandise  exported. 11,668,664  81 

Drawback  on  Mediterranean  fund 94,973  39 

'*         on  domestic  refined  sugar,  exported  ....  138,738  16 

Bounties  on  salted  provisions  and  fish 944  55 

Expenses  attending  prosecutions 40,793  90 

Total  tonnage  and  light  money 35,913  86 

All  other  duties  refunded ■    957.5fi4  83 

Expenses  of  collection /. 9,802,887  94— 15,889^800  94 

Net  revenue $38,968,568  48 
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The  other  utatemeiit  (comprehends  the  eiitike  TVffiiiie  Afileriij  mi 
•presents  in  Midi  all  thejdperafiens  of  the  CiMt<riaaMBjMgiroftfa»iyrtan, 
aQd  exhibits  the  true  net  reTenue  derived  from 
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SUUement  of  the  R&ceiptSj  Easpenditwrts^  Net  Ba^emUt  tmi^mmtf  ^gtnifaef  Cd- 

kdum  of  ail  ike  Custamrkoutes  i»  tki  Unimt,  frim  iMbral  4, 1796;  U  Mm  99, 
1846. 

ReeeipU, 

JOntieB  on  merchandise §1,190,306,705  06 

**     on  MediteccaneanAind 8,703,530  90 

"     ontonnage 74^1,53199 

"     on  passports  and  clearances 457,093  70 

'*     on  light  money ^« i;n^^  93        v 

Pines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 1,^^393  iB 

Unclaimed  merchandise >  153^79  81 

Interest  received  on  treasury  notes 90,340  01 

Custom  charges  on  British  vessels J[,939  96 

Sales  of  revenue  cutters V0,444  17 

Debentures  over  issued 99103 

Surplus  of  official  emoluments 303,949  48 

Expenses  on  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  al- 
lowances to  vessels  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries overpaid 997  49 

Marine  hospital  money 9^549,400  95 

Amount  received  firom  captors,  being  net  pro- 
ceeds of  priae  vessels  and  goods 916^K  14 

Amount  for  lands  set  off  to  &  (J.  S.  on  ao> 

count  of  bonds,  &c 5,101  48^1,141,114^  17 

ExpendiUuts.  , 

Debenture  Issued,  and  drawback  on  tbreign 

'merchandise  exported 193,105,577  J56 

Drawback  on  Mediterranean  fund   1,041,961  96 

r<         on  domestic  disUlled  spirits  ezp.. .  1,164,966  41 

**           «'       «       refined  sugar  export  .  9,809,796  70      - 

«           **       *<       manuf.  snoff  exported  90,54796 

Allowances  to  vessels  employed  in  the  fisneries  8,634,175  96 

Boonty  on  salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish . . .  791,539  48 

Expenses  attenaing  prosecutions 644  558  43 

Interest  paid  on  treasury  notes 45,890  49 

Duties  refunded  on  unclaimed  merchandise, 

insolvencies,  dbc 5,905  91 

Duties  refunded  on  Mediterranean  fund 46  08 

"  '*        under  the  Act  to  remit  duties 

on  goods  destriiyed  by  fire  in  New  York.  176,307  75 

Duties  refunded  on  railroad  iron 3,394,047  17 

on  all  other  arUcles 10,919,864  90 

*'  "        on  total  tonnage   and   light 

money 110,96109 

Totil  expenses  of  collection 46,527^%  7B—  966,994,894  51 

Net  revenue ....6874,699,197  66 

Net  revenue 6883,894,038  05 

Deduct  excess  of  expenses  of  collection 8,373^10  39 

True  amount  of  net  revenue 6874,580,197  66 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  these  important  coiKpUations  were 
project^  and  eouunenced  by  the  Hon.  Ransom  H.  GiDett,  dnriag 
his  udministration  as  Register  of  the  Treasury.  He  has  sinee  been 
transiein^  to  A®  Bureau  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  wherein 
he  has  already  manifested  his  genius  for  order. 

His  successor  to  the  Registry  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  Daniel 
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Graham,  b  carrying  out  Ihis  great  enterprise,  and  it  will,  it  ia  ex- 
pected, be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  30th  CotMress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  warmly 
approves  the  measure,  and  has  found  the  volumes  of  essential  service 
in  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  public  revenue. 

Hieretofore  much  time  was  spent  in  ascertaining  results  which  can, 
from  these  works,  be  ascertained  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  calls  of 
Congress  requiring,  formerly,  weeks  to  answer,  can  be  responded  to 
in  an  hour. 

Hoping  that  these  statistics  may  be  an  acceptable  contribution  to 
your  excellent  periodical,  I  am  yours  truly, 

Sanuel  Yorks  At  Lxk. 


Art  XIL— SUGAR  GUITURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  LOUISIANA  AND 

VEST  LNDIES, 

In  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  us,  M.  Valcoar  Aim6,  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising planter  of  St.  James,  Louisiana^  thus  rej)lies  to  oar  interrogatories.  Hfs 
experience  and  character  as  a  sugar  planter  give  great  weight  to  his  observa* 
tions. — Ed. 

Sir — Although  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  information  I  oan  give 
you,  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  can  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  work  you  are  preparing,  I  cheerfully  proceed  to  answer 
your  queries. 

1  do  not  know  much  more  now  about  refining  sugar  than  1  did  when 
I  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Society  the  statement  to  which  you  allude ; 
and  [  am  even  so  much  convinced  that  I  have  a  good  deal  to  learn 
on  the  subject,  that  1  have  sent  to  France  in  March  last,  a  young 
man  who  had,  under  my  tuition,  become  a  pretty  good  boiler,  to  take 
farther  lessons  from  a  refiner  living  near  St.  Quentin.  He  has  orders 
also  to  go  to  England,  and  to  visit,  before  he  returns,  the  refineries 
of  uur  northern  cities.  This  will  cost  me  between  91600  and  $2000. 
Whether  it  will  be  money  profitably  laid  out  time  alone  can  show.  I 
speak  of  this  circumstance  in  order  to  show  how  much,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  quality  of  the  refined  sugar  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  boiled,  and  the  quantity  of  bone-black  used.  The  quantity,  in 
the  raw  ;$ugar  employed,  is  of  course  to  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
for  with  the  same  quantity  of  black,  brown  Havana,  at  5^  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  as  fine  a  loaf  us  the  Havana  which  is  sold  at  7  cts. ; 
but  the  Havana  su^ar  of  the  latter  quality  makes  rather  too  good  an 
article  for  this  market.  I  can  sell  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  worth 
i)fj  to  10  cts.  against  ten  pounds  at  11  to  12^  cts. 

I  repeat  my  statement  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  every  planter, 
with  sufficient  means,  who  feels  that  he  can  give  to  the  apparatus  of 
Uerosne  or  Rillieux  the  close  attention  which  they  require,  will  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  have  one  put  up.  His  additional  trouble  and 
(expenses  will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  economy  in  fuel,  in  the 
quality  of  his  sugar  and  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  produced, 
which  can,  I  think,  be  fairly  valued  at  almost  16  per  cenli  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  my  own  experience  ;  I  would,  however,  advise  no 
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ptanter  to  nAn€  the  sugars  obtained  from  diese  apparatus — any  lu>w, 
the  first  year.  DuHnff  mj  last  erop,  sttgars^Kirtfal  in  tny  appaiaCus* 
drained  in  moulds  withdi|t  being  Hquoredv  atiMlit  up  in. Hogsheads, 
when  sufficiently  dry,  were  sold  at  7^  cts./ei^MnTe  of  molasses;^ 
while  the  balance  of  the  crop,  when  rained,  averaged  about  7i  cts., 
including  the  molasses.  I  am  preparingTor  my  ensuing  crop  a  test 
for  this  experience,  on  a  larger  scale,  Lintend  to  boH'ifout  one-half 
of  my  crop  into  brown  siigar,  and  to' refine  the  balance.  In  filHi^  up 
80  many  hundred  moulds  of  the  one,  and  sp  many  of  the  other,  Lean 
easily  ascertain  which  is  the  more  profitsMe.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  can  certainly  be  said  that  the  manufacture  of  brown  sugar,  worth 
7|  ets.,  when  the  produce  by  the  usual  process  was  selling  at  5  or  5i 
cts.,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  grand  business. 

As  to  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  the  field,  I  have  nothing  new 
to  notice.  An  actual  progress  has  been  made  of  late  y^ears  in  the 
management  of  our  sugar  plantations  ;  but  it  b  due  to  a  series  of 
small  and  gradual  improvements,  which  would  be  tedious  to  detail. 
The  most  prominent  one,  however,  consists  in  placing  the  cane-rows 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  one  another  than  wa?  formerly  done. 
By  that  means  the  planter  can  now  do  with  the  piDw  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  weeding  for  which  the  hoe  alone  was  heretofore  put  in 
re4)uisiti6n.  The  cane  being  allowed  more  sun  and  air,  caii  ripen  and 
produce  pretty  good  sugar  in  new  soUs,  when;  if  planted  as  m' time 
past,  it  would  yield  nothing  but  molaijses.  For  old  fields^  the^  dis- 
tance of  the  rows  also  permits  the  burying,  as  manure,  the  top  canes 
and  leaves,  the  removal  of  which,  when  they  could  not  be  sumciently 
burnt  in  ihe  row,  was  sometimes  a  source  of  annoyance.*  Some 
planters  have  lately  used  sub-soil  plowing,  but  this^  to  state  franldy 
my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  consider  as  a  kitid  -of  humbug.  Their 
principle  is  to  break  the  underground,  so  as  10  ofier  a  passage  for 
water,  and  to  loosen  the  soil,  in  order  to  permit  the  roots  of  the  canes 
to  spread.  I  have  always  found  that  our  soil,  which  is  not  generally 
tenacious  or  retentive,  can  be  easily  made  to  earry  off  on  the  surface 
the  rain-water,  by  an  old  way  of  hilling  the  canes,  which  necessarily 
leaves  a  very  deep  furrow^  and  regular  cross  ditches  at  every  arpent, 
or  arpent  and  a  half,  with  additional  ones,  whenever  the  land  is  une- 
ven, to  carry  the  rain-water  to  the  main  in  long  ditches.  In  a  cane- 
field  which  has  been  in  culture  for  a  number  of  years,  the  ground,  to 
the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches,  is  literally  filled  with  cane-Yoots,  as 
thick  as  the  hair  in  the  head.  How  can  a  plow,  by  going  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  inches,  procure  new  soil  for  these  roots  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  loosen  the  ground,  even  if  it  was  only  to  prevent 
it  being  cracked,  in  very  dry  springs  and  summers ;  but  I  think 
loosening  it  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  all  useful  purposes. 

The  plant  canes  of  this  year  i^eem  as  good  as  they  were  in  1844, 
which  was  a  very  productive  year.  But  In  *44,  the  ratopns  produced 
as  much  as  the  plant-cane,  if  not  more  ;  it  was  sp,  at  least,  on  my 
plantation ;  and  they  are  not  as  promising  this  year.  My  experience 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has,  however,  taught  me  that  there  is 
no  telling  irhat  the  cane  will  actually  yield  before  it  is  brought  to  the 
mill.   Prime  canes  will  sometimes  give,  on  an  average,  two  hogsheads 
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and  a  half  to  the  arpent,  while  others,  looking  just  as  good  in  everf 
respect,  will  yield  in^other  year  only  a  hogshead  and  a  halC  There 
is  no  criterion  to  dei'erhiine,  beforehand,  the  richness  in  the  quantity 
of  the  juice  to  be  obtained. 

Having  not  seen  Mr.  Ohampomier's  last  statement,  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not  as  to  this  parish. 

I  know  nothing  personally  of  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  the  West 
India  islands,  except  Cuba,  where  I  have  traveled  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  some  new  'improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
In  the  parts  of  the  island  which  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  middle  districts,  round  Guines, 
their  lands  are  mostly  worn  out,  and  even  if  they  now  try  to  renew 
them,  as  some  think  of  doing,  with  cow  peas,  we  can  still  make 
more  sugar  than  they  do.  I  met  with  some  plows  round  Matanzas* 
and  they  are,  I  suppose,  used  to  some  extent  in  the  old  districts ; 
they  cannot,  however,  do  much  with  them,  on  account  of  the  sti£^ 
ness  of  their  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  stones.  Some  of  the  planters 
about  Guines  have  given  up  their  lands,  and  removed  with  their  forces 
to  the  Haneaw  district,  a  large  valley  which  was  not  very  long  a'ga 
entirely  wooded,  and  where  there  are  now  hundreds  of  planters. 
I  have  seen  in  that  district,  at  M.  Diago's,  the  ratoons  of  canes  which 
had  been  put  in  the  ground  seventeen  years  before.  They  were  cer- 
tainly thick  enough  to  be  kept  for  another  year,  and  perhaps  longer. 
lie  went  on  increasing  his  plantation  by  putting  in  the  ground  every 
year,  twenty-five  arpents  more.  Their  sugar-houses  and  other  im- 
provements are  generally  very  much  behind  ours,  but  they  take  what 
time  they  please  to  manufacture,  as  they  have  scarcely  tinything  else 
to  do.  Their  weeding  is  performed  by  cutting  once  a  year  the  weeds 
which  grow  through  the  dry  cane-leaves,  and  that  is  done  with  the 
cane  knife,  the  only  instrument  used  on  a  plantation.  They  have  no 
plows,  no  hoes,  and  no  spades.  In  1844  1  sent  twenty-four  spades 
to  Mr.  Diago,  and  there  were  a  few  ditches  made  in  that  year. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy,  1  think  we 
make  almost  as  much  sugar  to  the  hand  as  they  do  in  the  new  dis- 
tricts. This  is  owing  to  the  more  advanced  stage  of  our  agriculture, 
and  the  superiority  of  our  American  negroes  oyer  their  newly-im- 
ported African  slaves.  But  although  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
sugar  may.  be  nearly  the  same,  the  yearly  income  of  the  Cuba  planter 
is  very  diflercnt  from  that  of  the  Louisianian ;  for  him  the  expenses 
of  a  plantation  are  next  to  nothing,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  oun 
nre.  There  are  in  the  island  of  Cuba  several  plantations  where  sugar 
is  manufactured  by  means  of  Derosne's  apparatus,  imported  from 
France.  Believing,  after  a  careful  examination,  that  they  might  be 
advantageously  used  here,  I  ordered  one,  with  some  few  specifica- 
tions, at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York.  It  was  put  in  opera- 
tion last  year  on  my  plantation,  and  you  are  already  aware  of  the  re- 
sult. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer  with  any  accuracy  your  query 
about  the  cost  of  a  plantation.  A  plantation  for  three  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  may  vary  in  cost  from  seventy-five  thousaini  to  one- 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  position,  the  quality  of  the 
lind,  the  kind  of  improvements,  &c.,  dec.     There  is  but  little  df 
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eace  between  the  expenses  of  puuinj^r  up  a  substtiDtial  sugar-house, 
with  steam-engine  complete,  Tor  tlir.u  iir  six  hundrcrd  ho^aheiiil^i  of 
sugar  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  .xtptit  iif  ihe  druining-houses,  the 
cost  ia  about  ihc  same,  and  may  bi-  valued  at  $15,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  employing  a  year  (o  aiow  ilie  plant  canes,  and  making  tem- 
porary alterations  in  the  building:^  ulrcitdy  in  existence,  and  using 
Creole  horses  lo grind  his  canes,  a  couoii  plantation  niay  be  converted 
into  a  sugar  estate  of  over  one  huiirircd  hogsheads  ai  an  actual  cost 
which  may  not  be  more  than  91,500,  I  have  often  heard  of  small, 
but  industrious  farmers,  who,  by  making  most  uf  the  improvements 
with  their  own  hands,  and  grinding  ilieir  canes  uilb  creoIe  horses. 
have  Bucceeded  in  making  from  Icn  lo  fifteen  hogsheads  in  their  cot- 
Ion  farms,  with  an  outlay  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  usual  yield 
in  sugar  plantations  is  from  five  to  eight  hogsheads  to  the  hand — the 
result  must  necessarily  vary  on  account  of  llie  ijutOity  of  the  land  and 
the  industry-  or  capacity  of  the  planter.  8ome  small  planters  are 
nid  to  have  made  aa  much  as  ten  hogsheads  to  the  hand,  but  in  those 
extraordinary  yields,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tlial  the  slarca  only  have 
been  taken  into  consideration,  while  the  work  done  by  the  planter 
Idmself  and  hia  children,  has  been  overlooked.  Last  year  the  plant- 
«s  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  and  below,  hardly  averaged  four 
iMnheads.     lo  this  part  of  the  Slate  the  average  was  about  Gve. 

You  will  eaaily  ascertain  the  cost  of  Rillicux'  apparatus  in  New 
Orleans  from  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  E.  Barlhe. 

I  muat  conclude  this  desultory  letter.  If  you  are  tired  \j  its 
Icilflh  and  tediousness,  you  must  lay  a  part  of  the  blame  on  your  own 
ahottUen,  for  a  volume  might  be  written  in  answer  to  yonr  queries. 
Tour  obedient  servant,  Vaicovx  AimBi 


Alt  Xm.— THE  AHEUCUf  L1KI8: 

MXEBCIAL   IMPORTANCE,    MAVIOATIOM, 


Thkrk  are  four  great  sections  of  our  republic  destined  to  present 
lo  the  world  the  most  formidable  front,  whether  regarded  in  point 
of  jHipulation  or  commerce — the  Atlantic  frontier,  the  Gulf  Coasts, 
ihv  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Northern  Lakes.  We  have  publiriied 
pa)»-r»  upon  eaeh  ol  these  interesting  regions,  and  given  their  full 
alaliiiicN,  with  exception  of  thr  last.  This  we  shall  now  touch  in  a 
•kuti  pA)>cr,  with  the  promise  of  a  more  complete  one,  as  soon  aa  the 
bi^MUnt  couiinitiee  of  the  Chicago  Convention — Mr.  Spencer  of 
PUw  Vork,  chairman,  wc  belipvt — which  has  been  intrustea  with  tbe 
M|lij««t,  shall  report. 

LaM  voar,  James  L.  Barton.  Esq.,  sddreased  a  letter  to  Hon. 
KwbvH  McClelland,  which  embodies  many  particulars;  and  furnishes 
*•  fiMa  fev  (hv  following  paper. 

^kwiw  M  IfUSi,  the  chief  and  only  trade  west  of  Detroit,  waa  tfaa 
•i|yi>J,v  v£  liailbaii  tribes  with  i>rovisioTa  and  goods,  and  retuma  of 
AlMi  iMc,  wmJ  Aw  military'  Hcrvice.  The  Black  Hawk  war,  thia  year, 
VjUSMMil  iilwuti*>B  lo  the  fertility  of  the  country. 
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T%e  steamer  Walk-in-the- Water  began  her  annual  trips  from  De* 
troit  to  Macinac,  in  the  service  of  the  Fur  Company,  in  1810.     The 
voyage  which  has  become  now  a  thing  of  no  sort  of  note,  was  re- 
garded among  the  marvelous  at  the  time.     Indeed,  the  New  York^ 
*^  Mercantile  Advertiser  "  is  said  to  have  announced  it  thus : 

"  The  swift  steamboat  Walk-in-the-Water  [her  great  speed  may  be  judged  of 
when  it  required  ten  days  to  make  her  trip  to  and  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and 
charged  eighteen  dollars  for  cabin  fare!]  is  intended  to  make  a  voyage  early  in 
the  summer  from  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  to  Michilimackinac  on  Lake  Huron,  for 
the  conveyance  of  company.  The  trip  has  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  famona 
Argonautic  expedition  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  that  expectation  is  quite  alive 
on  the  subject.  Many  of  our  most  distincruished  citizens  are  said  to  have  already 
engaged  their  passage  for  this  splendid  adventure." 

In  1826,  Lake  Michigan's  waters'  were  first  opened  to  steam  for 
pleasure  excursions  to  Green  Bay.  Steamers  chartered  by  govern* 
ment  for  military  purposes  made  a  first  appearance  at  Chicago  in  183SL 

In  1833,  there  were  11  steamboats  employed  on  the  lakes,  cost^ 
ing  $360,000,  and  carrying  61,485  passengers.  The  number  of 
boats  in  the  Association  service  in  1833,  had  increased  to  18,  costirig 
$600,000.  In  1839,  so  great  had  become  the  trade  to  Chicago  anj^: 
ports  west  of  Detroit,  that  a  regular  line  of  light  boats  from  350  to 
650  tons  was  constantly  employed  from  Buffalo. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  boats  on  the  lakes  was  48,  from  150  to 
700  tons ;  cost  of  construction,  $2,200,000.  Business  done  to  the 
west  of  Detroit  by  steamers,  $2,200,000. 

In  1841,  from  the  increased  quantity  of  agricultural  productions 
brought  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  this  season,  also  a  good 
many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the  mines  in  that  section  of  country, 
now  for  the  first  time  in  any  Considerable  quantity,  seeking  a  market 
by  the  lake  route — and  the  very  large' increase  of  fashionable  travel 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Northern  States,  during  the  hot  season  of 
the  summer  months — this  route  being  preferred  in  consequence  of  its 
being  more  speedy,  less  expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower 
route,  and  afifording  the  traveler  a  view  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  great  lakes — I  estimate  that  three-fourths 
of  the  business  done  by  the  Chicago  and  Green  Bay  boats  this  year 
is  made  from  legitimate  business  west  of  Detroit,  and  amounts  to 
$226,352  54. 

Mr.  Barton  estimated  in  1841,  that  there  were  250  sail  vessels 
owned  on  Lake  Erie  from  30  to  250  tons ;  cost  each,  $1,000  to 
$14,000— aggregate,  $1,250,000;  business  done  by  them,  $750,000. 

Buffalo  having  become  the  great  entrepot  of  north-western  pro- 
ducts seeking  eastern  markets,  it  is  a  gooA  point  of  comparison  and 
observation.  Here  the  vast  proportion  of  lake  commerce  centres. 
To  have  some  notion  of  the  value  of  this  commerce,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  inspect  the  records  of  the  Erie  canal  for  the  last  few  years. 
Of  course  the  notion  will  be  an  inadequate  one,  since  large  quantities 
of  produce  pass  from  that  place  via  Erie,  through  the  Pennsylvania 
canal ;  also  from  Cleveland  and  Toledo  through  me  Ohio  and  Indiana 
canals,  and  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad ;  from  Monroe  and  Detroit^ 
by  the  Michigan,  Southern  and  Central  railroads ;  to  Canadian  maiy, 
kets,  through  the  Welland  canal ;  to  New  York,  via  Oswego  cac 
6lc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  consumption  of  Buffiilo  itae\f^%  oS 
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40,000  inhabitants  perhaps,  and  ever  entertaining  crowds  of  emimints 
on  their  way  westward. 


^ 


COMMERCE   OF    BUFFALO,    1843 45. 


Kind  and  amount  of  Property ^  first  entered  or  cleared  on  the  Canal  from  Buffalo, 

bound  toward  Ude'ioatcr. 

t94S>  1844  1848. 

PurandPeltry lbs.      545,097....     36l,44G....     483,796 

Boards  and  Scanning feet  19,932,069 ....  15,502,450 ....  8,061,361 

Shingles M.  554....  968....  221 

Timber cubic  feel        11,440....         8,512..,.  1,564 

Staves staves  89,174,110. ...61,515,236. ...34,747,261 

Wood. cords  980....  409....  917 

Ashes bbls.        38,417....       37,365....       38,261 

Pork bbls.        28,235....       52,417....        48,556 

Beef bbls.        34,084....       33,348....       26,666 

Bacon* lbs.   1,218,811 

Cheese lbs.   2,7.59  928....  2,304,827....  2.901.778 

Butter lbs.   3,397,690....  6,281,577....  7,985,628 

Lard» lbs.    2,852,441 

Wool lbs.   3,441,317....  2,643,148....  1,249,524 

Hides lbs.      769,861....     376,329 

Flour bbls.      721,891....      851,180....     880,868 

Wheat bushels   1,354,996....   1,786,104....  l,e99,'7S4 

Rye bushels  903....         2,549....         2,832 

Com bushels       33,094....      114,529....     207,806 

Barley bushels        55 11 

Othergrain bushels         9,040....         8,231....       22,096 

Bread  and  Ship  Stufis bushels         3,266....        15,045 9,911 

Peas  and  Beans bushels  1,587....  927 —         2,179 

Potatoes bushels         3.455....  102 (j[) 

Dried  Fruit lbs.         7,837....      193,272....      144,219 

Tobacco lbs.      608,349....     210,152....   1,779,49?* 

Clover  and  Grass  Seeds lbs.  2,487,336....  3,248.488....  2,660,794 

Flax  Seed lbs.      184.563....      126,482....      787.66.0 

Hops lbs.  4  436....       22,030....        23.73r; 

Domestic  Spirits gallons      272,336 ....       69,352 ....      198,82^ 

Leather lbs.    1,090  548....      362,459....      108,98(» 

Furniture lbs.   1,254,764....      900,990....      594,574 

Bar  and  Pig  Lead lbs.      345,387....      126,158....   1,581,334 

Pig  Iron lbs.      161,518....       56,165....        16  400 

Ironware lbs.        33,779....       77,430....        87,75(1 

Domestic  Woolens lbs.        23,143 3,929 

Domestic  Cottons lbs.  1,213 

Merchandise lbs.      295,185....      224,123....      167,309 

Stone,  Lime  and  Clay lbs.  11,804,950....      945,785....  3,180,483 

Gypsum.. lbs.  1,594 1,(569 

Mineral  Coal lbs.    1,954,850....        15,731....  2000 

Sundries lbs.   6,844,395....  6,798,227....  5,303,882 

Kind  and  Quantitf  of  Properly  received  at  Buffalo^  via  the  Canal. 

IMS.  1844.  1948. 

Furs  and  Peltry lbs.  14,862....       14  872....  31,731 

Boards  and  Scantling feet  3,140,959....  2,822,406....  908,833 

Shingles • BA.        ....      ....       7 

Timber cubic  feet  84,344....      109,499....  45,162 

Staves .....lbs.  137,580....       96.325....  151.480 

Wood cords  13,025....       14,440....  12,428 

Ashes I.  bbls.                 4 .... 

Pork bbls.               43 5 

Cheese lbs.  7,258....         4,709....  9,930 

Butter lbs.  7,566....         5,340....  6,878 

*  Previous  to  1845  no  distinction  was  made  between  pork  and  bacon,  or  between 
hotter  and  lard. 
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Lard lbs. 

Wool lbs. 

Hides lbs. 

Flour bbls. 

Wheat bushels 

Rye bushels 

Com bushels 

Barley w bushels 

Other  Grain bushels 

Bread  and  Ship  Stuffs bushels 

Peas  and  Beans bushels 

Potatoes bushels 

Dried  Fruit lbs. 

Cotton* lbs. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Clover  and  Grass  Seed lbs. 

Hops lbs. 

Domestic  Spirits gallons 

Leather lbs. 

Furniture lbs. 

Pig  Iron lbs. 

Iron  Ware lbs. 

Domestic  Cottons lbs. 

Salt bushels 

Merchandise lbs.  100,893  428....  93,678,706....  88,296,0» 

Stone,  Lime  and  Clay lbs.   37, 134,457.... 22,438,420....  7,717,304 

Gypsum lbs.        493,179....      149,613....       66,14S 

MineralCoal lbs.     5,222,991....  6,671,061....  4,023,191 

Sundries lbs.     6,576,303....  3,770,163....  1,718,259 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1846  there  were  received  at  Buffalo— 


U45. 

300.... 

1844. 

•  •••         •••• 

1641. 

•   •    •   • 

14,913.... 

5,838.... 

16$ 

319,273.... 

298,322.... 

•  •  •  • 

3,310.... 

2,366.... 

2,275 

371.... 
3.... 

11,072.... 

7,50^ 

•  ••■       •••• 

•     •     •    • 

2,434 

11.013.... 

4,967.... 

17 

10,564.... 

•••■          •••• 

1,00Q 

45,354 .... 

44,433.... 

85,5'^ 

wO  1  .... 

6.... 

^ 

1,706.... 

30.... 

im 

807,599.... 

23,495.... 

25,698 

50^14.... 

45,216 .... 

•  •  •  • 

120,364.... 

61,052.... 

166,079 

11,558. . . . 

687p.... 

3,4« 

35,085.... 

13,183.... 

n 

17,840.... 

4,992.... 

2,081.... 

3,400.... 

470 

9,491,373.... 

8,838,948.... 

7,936,053 

110,886.... 

86 1 ,880 .... 

747,978 

2,813,046.... 

3,343,585.... 

l,829,56d 
1  Qflft 

■••■         •••• 

582,694.... 

780,493.... 

721,231 

1849.     Incr.  over  f  hmm.  '46. 

Flour bbls.  563,312....  317,657 

Wheat bu.  696,200 ....  289.569 

Com bu.  421,475....  406.967 

Oats bo.  98,607....  97,607 

Pork bbls.  41 ,245 ....  19,918 

Beef bbls.  23,953 ....  9,940 


_  1848.     lMr.OTer8iiMa.^^ 

Bacon lbs.  1,478,705. . . .    659  863 

Lard lbs.  3,223,151 ....     616.51 1 

Butter lbs.    934,300....     596,753 

Tobacco. . . .lbs.  1,287,383 ....  1,034,810 
Cotton lbs.      95,265 ....      95,20§ 


In  1845,  there  were  on  lakes  above  Niagara  Fall 

Steamboats 52 20,500  tons. 

Propellers 8 3,500 

Brigs 50 11,000 

Schooners 270 42,000 


Total 380 76,000    " 

costing  in  their  construction,  $4,600,000. 

On  Lake  Ontario  there  were  8  propellers,  7  steamers.  The  steam- 
ers on  the  lakes  are  of  almost  double  the  magnitude  of  those  chiefly 
employed  in  1841.  In  1835,  Ohio,  the  only  exporting  State  on  the 
lakes,  sent  through  the  Erie  canal  86,233  barrels  flour,  98,071  bushels 
wheat,  6,562  barrels  prorisions ;  in  1845,  Ohio  and  other  States  sent 
by  the  same  channel  717,466  barrels  flour,  1,354,990  bushels  wheat, 
68,000  barrels  provisions ! 

In  speaking  of  the  character  of  lake  navigation,  Mr.  Barton  re- 
marks, *'  Take  this  whole  fleet,  in  number  over  500,  of  steamboats, 
steam  propellers,  brigs  and  schooners — for  beauty  of  model,  taste  in 
rig,  finish  and  furnishing,  strength  and  firmness  of  construction, 
capacity  for  business,  rapidity  of  movement,  superior  care  and  skill 

•  No  ootion  iactoiy  in  Bofialo  in  1843. 
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with  which  they  are  navigated,  cannot  be  8uq>assed,  if  it  can  be 
equaled,  on  any  waters,  in  the  world — ocean  or  inland.  The  storms 
and  tempests  on  these  lakes  are  as  violent  as  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
danger  of  navigating  them  is  known  and  acknowledged,  by  those  who 
have  tried  both,  to  be  equally  as  great,  if  not  greater.  Hence  the 
superior  character  of  the  vessels  employed  upon  them." 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  lake  commerce : 
"The  amount,  as  shown  by  the  tables  appended  hereto,  and  what  is 
done  from  the  extensive  mills  at  Black  Rock,  which  joins  this  city, 
ui  1845,  by  an  estimate  made  by  the  Canal  Board  of  thb  State,  from 
a  system  long  adopted,  and  from  experience  found  to  give  very  near 
the  true  amount,  is  $28,000,000  ;  add  the  comm^erce  to  and  from  this 
dty,  which  never  reaches  the  canal,  and  it  will  increase  the  sum 
$6,000,000  more :  which  amount  is  farther  to  be  increased  by  all  the 
business  delivered  on  and  taken  from  the  lakes  by  the  various  other 
canals  and  railroads  named  in  this  communication;  and  the  very 
hrge  amount  of  what  may  be  termed  intermediate  commerce  between 
different  ports  on  the  lakes,  which  I  put  with  great  confidence  at  an 
equal  amount  with  that  done  through  Buffalo.  And  to  all  this  must 
be  added  the  amount  done  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  I  place  at 
$15,000,000,  and  I  arrive  without  the  fear  of  being  refuted  at  an 
amount  of  $81,000,000,  without  including  one  dollar  of  the  immense 
sums  of  money  carried  over  these  lakes^" 

Two  hundred  thousand  persons  are  supposed,  independently  of 
crews,  to  have  crossed  the  Upper  Lakes  in  1845,  besides  fifty  thou- 
sand on  Lake  Ontario. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  we  extract  this  passage  : 

**  The  commerce  of  these  great  lakes  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  this  Union,  whether  regarded  in  a  commercial  or  national  point  of 
▼iew. 

**  Commercially,  as  binding  together  by  the  strong  ligaments  of 
mutual  interest  and  benefits  a  very  large  number  of  the  States,  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  exchange  their  varied  commodities  of  trade, 
one  with  the  other,  and  with  all ;  while  each  revolving  year  adds  a 
new  and  stronger  link  to  the  bright  chain  of  friendship  and  interest, 
which  indissolubly  connects  them  together.  Nationally,  as  being  an 
invaluable  nursery  and  school  for  the  creation  of  seamen,  as  well  as 
furnishing  the  government  with  the  cheapest,  most  prompt  and  effi- 
cient means  of  defense  to  an  extended  frontier.  Only  give  the  hardy 
navigators  of  these  Northern  and  Western  Lakes,  channels  of  com- 
munication deep  enough  to  swim  their  ships  in,  and  harbors  to  protect 
them  from  tempests  and  storms,  and  government  will  always  have  at 
hand  on  this  frontier,  the  ready  means  to  repel  insult  and  aggresston, 
come  when  and  from  where  it  may.** 
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C0VHEBC8  OF  AMEKICAN  CITIES. 


]n  the  1st  of  Sepiemb«r  last,  was  ODe  of 
Ihe  hisiory  of  our  country.  From  MaiiK 
otesi  borders  of  western  civilization,  thf 
unexampled  prospeiilv,  ia  to  be  marked. 
-  '     -■      of  iSeae  results.    Lei  us  begin 


,EANa. 


TffE  comnKrcial  year,  which  closed 
the  inosi  remarkable  and  prosperous  in 
to  Mexico,  from  ibe  Allaoiic  lo  the  len 
same  interminable  progress,  the  same 
We  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
with 

1.— n: 

This  eilraoidinary  city,  vbich  it  has  pleased  God,  in  all  ils  fortunes  and 
adFBDees,  to  visit  with  the  most  fearful  and  desolating  scourge  in  the  summer 
through  which  we  have  but  now  passed,  presei'ves  its  character.  We  have,  ovei 
and  over,  dwelt  in  our  pages,  from  the  first  number  of  our  Review  to  the  present, 
upon  its  populalitm,  its  wealth,  its  resources,  ils  advances,  its  prospects,  &c.  The 
leader,  by  consnlting  all  of  these  papers,  will  obtain  a  mass  of  informaliou  of 
incalculable  imporiaace,  cot  only  upon  ibis  mart,  btil  upon  all  the  Souih-weat 
and  WesL  We  have  been  lavish  in  material  here.  At  this  time  we  can  only 
give  the  results  of  the  past  year,  in  order  to  have  the  records  complete  to  date, 
and  not  to  consume  our  pages  by  publishing  anv  matter  over  twice.  The  chart 
of  the  ciiy's  commerce,  which  we  published  in  the  December  number,  1846,  had 
bnt  a  small  circulation,  few  copies  only  having  been  printed,  and  our  circulation 
lias  doubled  since  then.  It  will  be  necessary,  on  this  account,  to  draw  upon 
some  of  ihe  tables  contained  in  it  In  order  to  be  complete.  They  were  fumisW 
us  through  the  caanesv  of  our  neighbors  of  the  Fuca  CcanaHr,  the  best  pnbli- 
cation  ol  the  kind  in  the  world. 

BXPOKTS   OF   TOBACCO  IltOlI    MEW    ORLBAna   TO  31ST   AUatJST. 
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ft^ORTS   8UOAR     AND    MOLASSES,    TO     AUGUST    31,    FROM     NEW 
ORLEANS RIVER    TRADE    NOT    INOLUDED. 

184^-7.  1845-6. 


f — \  r 


Sucar.  MoloMei.  Sugar.  Molossct. 

hhda.  bbU.        hhdk.         bbln  bbda.         bbla.         hhds.        Iiltls. 

N^W  YoHe 16,754' •••     Wl""  8,S43' •  •  •  15^1 3S,088«-*  9,418"«>  8,0n3""  17,519 

Philadelphia 1I,653««>-     S53*-*«      60«">  4,513 21,804' •••3,4'2l>*->     580>*"13,KS 

Charie»toO,  8.  C. 3,147««*«     847 3,S38 3,413* ••' 1,196>>>>         S....  6,330 

Savannah 1,363"*«      58 1,753 l,oi8>><«      85 2.814 

Provtdcnoe  and  Briatol,  R.  I. 579>"«     SM 

Boston 693«">       43>-"      99*"*      418 8,208* •••l,988i>>«'     818"**   l,40f 

BaltiDlore 5,9ei"*     395«'"     337-...  8,348 8,143"  ••1,673<<"     185....  5,181 

Nort'olk.RichmondAPeterib*r,Va.  4,806....     866*".     353.".  3,335 8,997".' 1,215. •••      27... •  3,787 

AJexaudiia,  D.  C. 1S6 Sir 175 428 

Mobile 8,783'".  1,038*  • 6,497 5,738***.  1,030'*  *•       10.***I3.464 

Apahchicola and Penaacola 1,415*.**    473 2,565 1,067****    158 3,03t 

Otherpoits 87l".*       78****     540"**      986 SBS****       8 871 


Total 50,113*."  5,451<.**  4,063*  ••.43,906 83,908..*  11,493****  4,703.*.67^4 

1844-5.  1843-4.  1842-3. 

t *" \  t ^ \       f *^ V 

Sugar.       Moknei.  Sugar.        Moluie*.  Sugar.      MolaMes. 

hlKk.      \3kA%.    hhda.      bbla.      hhd«.    bbla.     hhdi.    bbU       hhdJL     GbU    hhd«.      iibta. 

New  York 46,449* •6,784.. 8,875**84,329**  11,498**217**1,883**  15,744*. 81,549 74B5*.af),flN 

Philadelphia 21,889**  1,429.. 2,418.*  11,575.*  8,478..697.*    854**  4,914..  14,474** 708**  1,983**  8M 

Charieslon,  8.  C. 4,436**     86 5,610"  1,503 5,467.*  1,080.*I00**     63**  8JH 

Savannah 783*.     10 3.686..     483 1,964.*     940 I,il0 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R.  1. 1,473**  1,061 475.*      66 578-*     tot 

B|»Um 6,063»    54S"3,194.*  14,221"     317 1,001**  9,814 076*>  4JH 

BalUmore 19,564**    480**   547**  10,843"  5,489.*  49**    688'*  8,SS1.*  8,680*. 689*.  1,163* *  8,4M 

Norfolk f J.jy„       ^g.        ^      -»jaJ      562 2,088**      610.*  98 9C 

RichnaondAPcteraburg.Va-'S*'*"      "*"     *"  ^f^\  1,590'*    1 1,581..  9,337 916**  9,tlf 

Alexandria,  I).  C. 901 86**       84-.      980 350..      603 glS 

Mobile 3,634**    668**     76**  5,318"  3,357.*  17 2336"  8,011**875 8,tl» 

ApaiachioolaandPenaacola  *.     838*>   102 1,786*.  1,070**548 8,440*.     865"a06 2,988 

OtherporU 760**.238..    381**      881**       42**23**    119**     780"      102**100.*    800**  1,8H 

Total 104,501*  10,861*  17,0M*. 94^19* *»I38B.1,SM  .8.408* •43,869 •66,8«4*9;M.19;886*'0MI1 

RECEIPTS    PRODUCE   AT    NEW   ORLEANS,  1847,    AND   VALUE. 

Artiele*.  Amoont.        Avnrafe,  Vahie. 

Apples bbls.      39,612....$  3  00....   S  118,836 

Bacon,  assorted. hhds.  and  casks      28,607 ....  60  00 1,716,420 

"           "        : boxes  8,325....  30  00....  249,750 

"       hams hhds.  and  tierces      14,518 65  00 943,670 

"       inbuJk lbs.  425,163....     0  06--  25509 

Bagging pieces  60,962....  10  50....  640,311  U- 

Bale  rope coils  56,201....     6  00....  337,206  u- 

Beans bbls.  24,536....     4  00....  98,144 

Bmter kegs  and  firkins  51,384....     5  00....  256,920 

"      bbls.  872....  2000....  17,440 

Beeswax bbls.  1,109....  40  00....  44360 

Beef bbls.  32738....  10  00:...  327,380 

'^     tierces  21.230....   16  00....  339,ti80 

"    dried lbs.  49,000....     0  07....  3.430 

Bufialorobes packs            65 60  00 3,300  <-^ 

Cotton bales  740.669....  44  00...  32,589,43(>  X 

Conrmeal bbls  88,159....     3  50....  308,505 

»'    inear bbls.  619,576....     110....  681,533 

"    shelled sacks 2,386.510....     2  00....  4,773,020 

Cheese boxes  57,429....     3  50....  201,001 

Candles boxes        8,496 3  50 ... .  29.736i^ 

Cider bbls.  477....     3  00....  1,431 

Cual,  Western bbls.  356,500....     0  75....  267,375  •^ 

Dried  apples  and  peaches bbls.  8,770....     2  50....  21,925 

Teathers bags  3,498....  26  00....  87,450^ 

Flax-seed tierces          962 9  00 8  658 

Flour bbls.  1,617,675. . . .     6  50. . ..  8,897.213 

Fars hhds.,  bundles  and  boxes          328 600,000  ^ 

Hemp bundles  60,238....   15  00....  903,570 

Hides 98,342....     1  25....  122,997 

Hay bundles  96,231....     3  00....  285,6aa 

Iron,  pig tons  1,151....  30  60....  34,& 
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Lard .*". hhds.  iS'....t^%.. 


Leather 

Lime,  Weslem  . 

Lead.. 


bar.. 


Holasses  (eslimaled  crop) eallonsG,i 

Oeis htis,  and  sacks 

Ooionn bbls. 

Oil,  linseed bbls. 


bS94.. 

650,139.. 

1,291.. 

,000.000.. 


lard.. 


Peacb  brand]'.. 

Potatoes 

Pork 


. .  bbU. 
. .  bbls. 


73.. 

..bbls.  142,88S.. 

..bbls.  303,170.. 

..bhds.  9.453.. 

"    in  bulk Ibe. 8,4.10,720.. 

Porter  and  Ale bbls.  1,363.. 

Packin"  Yarn reels  3,193^. 

8kiDs,  deer packs  l,'i84.. 

"      bear packs  71 .. 

Shot kegs  3,993.. 

Soap boxes 

auves M. 

Sugar  (estimated  crop) hhds. 

Bpaaisb  moss bales 

TaUow bbU. 

Tobacco,  leaf hhds. 

"        strips hhds. 

"       chewing kegaandboies 

"        bales  1,001.. 

Twine bundles  and  boxes  1,334.. 

Vinegar bbls.  1,059.. 

Whiskey bbls.  120,653.. 

Window-glaw boxes  3,605.. 

Wheat barrels  and  sacks  833,049.. 

Other  various  articles — estimated  at 


1  00.. 

.    3  TO.. 

.   16  00.. 

034.. 

090.. 

300.. 

90  00.. 

30  00.. 

.  23  00.. 

16  00.. 

3  00.. 

13  00.. 

40  00.. 

006.. 


.     3  60 

2,000.. 

.  25  00 

.   70  00 

5,990.. 

.     400 

44;58g.. 

.  5i  00 

11,000.. 

.100  00 

3,930.. 

.    13  60 

700.. 
4  00.. 
10  00.. 
400.. 
2  30.. 


Total  value 

Total  in  1S46-6.. 
Total  in  1B44-5.. 
Total  ii^lB43-4  .. 


t  11,440 

2,693,771 

1,100,304 
74,3-M  1. 
5,994'- 

1,787,854  ^ 
19,365 

1,440.000  > 
63!l,503 
14,370 
72,740 
38,790 
56,336 


37l*,0m 
507.042 
10,232'^ 
10,9ffi  ^ 


ii.33e 

50  0001^ 
9,800,000  A 

33,960 

133.  IGO 

3,452,340  ^ 


9,33fc(i- 
4,336 
1,365,530  " 
15.a»  I- 

1,917,392 
5,500,000 

..£90,033,256 
..  77,193,464 
..  57.199,133 
..    60.094,716 


COTTON 

RE 

CEIPTB,    BX 

AND   STOCKS 

■^ 

r^"»i^ 

CipoTU.   rrom  ifepL  1.  ISU.  M  iSi.ua 

tSSL 

e^ 

1 

'ssr 

"H 

lbt4Jj 

1846. 

1645. 

1847 

MM 

1846 

Ef^™ 

..[ 

!<TI 

IW7 

In^I 

MM 

m 

ttl'ti 

jilii 

5 

s 

MM 

on 

^:; 

™JSi£l 

,!SS;; 

■SS^ 

^S 

;™j.,!,.i;«„ 

"■- 

Receipts  from  Mobile  and  Florida  are  taken  from  New  Orleans ;  from  Charles- 
IntOD.  inose  received  firom  Savannah;  from  Mobile,  the  receipts  Irom  Florida. 
B:QK)tts  from  Qeorgelown,  S.  C,  to  N.  Y.,  are  added  to  Charleston  receipts;  ei- 
poru Iron)  Darien,  to  Savannah  receipts;  exports  Ironi  Mobile  and  Florida,  to 


Hev  Orlenns;  and  Trom  Sarancah  to  Cbarlcslon,  are  dedncled  Irom  ezporu  to 
Norlhern  porti. 

COMKBRCK    OP    NEW    ORLEANS. 

CsmpariUivc  Arrirah,  Erpnrlt,  and  SUKks  of  CoUira  ami    Tbiaceo  at  tfiw  OrUom 
/or  (en  years,  fruM  Ut  Siytonier  auk  year  to  dalt. 


184iM7 74ll,ti69 . . . , 

184^-46 1,053,033.... 

1S44-45 979.336.... 

lWa-44 910854... 

161d-43 l,n«,M3... 

IWI-I-J 740,1M..., 

1M(M1 aaSTO... 

]K)9-10 9544-15... 

183B-39 578,514 

1837-38 743,730.... 

CuBiparah" ne  pritts  of 

Seplember 71i3  9  . 

October 8|aiO 

November 9  aiOt . 

December 9  OlOt. 

Juiaary 10  aut 

Febniarr 11(913 

MiTcli Oligtl 

AprU 10iail|. 

Hif lOIOlSi 

Jwu 9t@ll|. 

July 9iaiOt 

Aafnst lOtaia  . 

ReeeiplRHtN.  O..    707.334. 

Crop  of  U.  S 1,800,000.. 

IiHporU  of  Speiiefor 

1846-7 

l«45-e 

1844-6 


7*J,508 , . . .  23,493 ....  55,558 . 
1,054.867....  6,333.... W,896. 
984,616....  7,556.. ..71.493. 

JS  934...  83,435. 

4,700.       

4.438. 
14,490. 
17,867. 


,088870.. 
749,267.. 
8l!l,3j8 . . 
949,320 . . 

679,179.. ..10;3( 


..93,509.. 
..67,655.. 
-.53,170.. 


..50  376....^!^ 
..6a.015....17,9H 
.,G8.6W....  7,673 

4,8» 

4,B73 

S,7SS 
4,409 
l,9M 


.54,(167.. 
.40,436.. 
.30,780.. 


.    ,_   _     ..3rt,l53 

.  738.313....  9,570.... 37,588.... 36,666....  3^ 
middling  t«  /air  CoUan  at  Nea  Orteam,  ft. 

7ta8i e"*?! i^®'9 il*S^ 

61981 5ia7t 7®  81 6406 

7  98 6i<a6i Gr9  8 6ia7i 

64871 4[®St 719  8| btait 

0(871 41861 818104 54871 

71871 41864 81810 5|87i 

61884 5  aet 8|@  9| 4487 

6|88| 5)874 7)8  9) 4iffT| 

6(884 5(974 6(8  8| B(97| 

6(88 5(87t 7  9  81 5186 

6(88  61874 6(9  8 1 &l8e 

7  981 6(971 6(9  8  5|88 

Mh.  bda  IkIb.  I^^ 

...1,063,633....  979.338....  910,854..  ..l.OEBTeia 
-.8,100,637. .  ..3,400,000.  ..2,030,409..  ..S,37B,9I& 
Ikree  y:an,fron  1st  Seftewiirr  U>  lit  Augiut. 

»e,680,050 

1,878.071 

3,349,138 

cob  af  Flat-bealt  for  lAcput  (cawM. 
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Foreign  MtnltanJif.— Direct  Imperii  of  Caget,  Sugar,  and  SiU  for  lirtt  ftan, 
/rem  SepUmber  1  to  AuguaTil. 

'*^'  '""       ..  T(»* 

..167,668 
..  3.473 
..361,496 
..51S,407 


CofTee,  Uaraua bags..  43,931 10899.. 

Coffee,  Rio baga.. 305,111 215,031,. 

Buboi  Havana boxes    45,689 5,443 . . 

Sail,  Lirerpool sacks.  344,853 259,481.. 

Salt,  Turks'  laland,  4c bush. .194,431 110,949.. 

Priut  of  Sagar  ait  lie  Levee. 


1646-7. 


1845-6.  IB44-S.  1813-4.  1840-3. 


September H&H 6  mi 5  @5( 5|®6| 3  @4| 

Oclober 6t©9   6  @71 6  e6( 6  97  4  06t 

November 5|^  5  @7  4  <3&( 5  06} 3)96 

December 41(37  4  ®6t 3  95* »<aCi 3)941 

Jmnanr ...-6  ®7i 41961 2t95t 4197* 3  @4| 

Febraarv 5  97i 4  @6i S495t 5  97t 3^05 

March 5|@7| 4  mi 3  95| 5  «7( 3t95 

April 51971 4  @6t 5  9ti| 51971 3i9& 

May 6  971 4J®61 5  96l 51971 31951 

June 5  971 4  961 4|961 4|961 41951 

Julr 5  971 4  961 41961 4)96| 4196 

XagfM 5106  41971 5197 4196| 5  961 

Prica  of  Molasaet  mt  lie  Levee. 
1646-7.  1845-6.  1844-6.  1643-4.  1843-3. 


^Sepumber 15  923  . 

October 30  935 

Norember 36  9961 

Deefember S3  9331 

JannarT 341995 

Febniary 27  &— 

Uarch 99  939) 

April 35  9^ 

May 36  930 

June 26  930 

July a«  930   , 

Augnil S8  931  . 


...34  4 


.36  938  . 

..irai ... 

.34  9^  . 

..33  934   ... 

.30  931   . 

.aoi9«i. 

..SO  931    ... 

.1619171. 

..221983   ... 

.35  936   . 

..23  925  ... 

.34  937   . 

..35  9361... 

.16  927  . 

..34  mi  ... 

.30  927   . 

..34  926  ... 

.36  938   . 

..2&19361... 

November 58975 45950.. 

December 60910 80992.. 

January B6967 55963.. 

pebruaiy 80090 40950.. 

Mait± T5O90 47953.. 


..43945.. 


..43345.. 


10  9)3 
9  911 

11  917 

14  9151 
13  9131 
13  914 
It  912| 

15  916 
151916 
171919 
19  93i 
SO  933 


Price!  of  PiouT  on  the  Levet, 
1846-7.  1845-6.  1644-5.  1643-4.  1842-3. 

MUn.  doilu.  Mtan.  dollu.  dnlkn 

September 3l®l  31941 —96  41941 41941 

Ociober 4  94| 3|94t 3i94| 4  94} 3|93| 

November 5  951 4195} 4  @41 4  941 3j9i 

December 4l@Si 7198) 4  94| , .  f... 41941 4i9— 

January 4|@Sl 5197  4|95) 41941 4  9- 

February 6  961 5  961 3|94| 419— 31931 

Marx:h 5l96t 4|95l 4  941 4)941 31931 

ApHI 6  #61 4195   31911 4)94) 3(94 

May 51961 4  94| 3j941 4194) 3l93{ 

Jane 6)97| 3|94i 3|@4| 3)93{ 4|95 

July 6  97  3  94   3l94| 3)94) 4l05| 

Angusl 4  951 3)94  4  941 4  951 4  941 

Price!  of  Corn  in  tada  on  Oie  Id^of  eitrk  moiUk. 

1846>7.  1845-6.  1644-5.  1843-4.  1S49-3. 

Seplember... 36940 4^fi3 43944 43943 S^ 

..409— 37940..  "    "" 


..30931 
..45947 
..34936 


BZCHANOE,    FREIGHT,    ftC,    AT   KVW   OltLEANS. 


91^ 


184^7.  1845-6.  1844-5.  1843-4.  184^^. 

cents.  cents.  centii.  ccnti.  cenlt. 

Apnl 8o@95 42@50 35@36 40@42 35^36 

May 55@70 40@50 35@38 40@41 35@40 

June G5@80 35^40 28@32 33@35 34^35 

July 65@75 25@32 30@34 40@43 4*2@— 

August 40@50 30@35 34@3G 40@45 40<S4S 

Prices  of  Mess  arid  Prime  Pork  on  the  first  of  each  morUh. 


-1846-7- 


September . 
October . . . 
November 
December . 
January  .. 
February . . 
March  . . . . 

April 

irfay 

June 

JuJy 

August . . . 


Men. 


Prime. 


S  Bi@  8| $  6h®  6f. 

8|@  81 7  @  7i 

9|@  9) 8  @  8i 


sm  9 


7i@— 


9|@  9i 8i@  81 

14  ®H\ 12  013 

15  @15i 12i(312| 

15  @l5i I2i(312|, 

16  @l6i 12i@l2|. 

15|@16} '  12i@l2}. 

16i@l6i I3i3l3^ 

16  @—  13  @—  . 


MeM. 

sn  @i7i 

16  @— 

I4i@14| 

15^(^16  . 

15i®15| 

lOiOU 

I0i@ll 

11  mik. 
mmoi . 

9|@10  . 
9  ®  9\. 
8|@  9  . 


-184&-6- 


Prime. 
$13  (gl3| 
ll|013i 
lOiOU 
I3i@— 
13|®14 
9idlO 
9|@10 

9  <d— 

8|@8i 
7f@  8 
7@  71 
6iO  7 


Exchange  on  London  ^  Paris j  and  New 

1846-7. 


York  on  the  1st  of  each  morUh 
1845-6. 


(60  day  MtU). 
1844-5. 


f 

Loodoa. 
pm. 

September H  . . 

October 8| . . 

November 7  . . 

December 5i  . . 

January 4f . . 

February 5  . . 

March 3  . . 

April  ......... .40  .. 

May 5  .. 

June 4 J  . . 

July 6  .. 

August 4^.. 


Parif.    New  York, 
pr.  cL  3       dit. 

.  .  9  vX  ....Xi... 
• . O  tKo ....1|... 

.  .  9   40  ....Xf... 

>  •  v  *J\J  ....iV  ... 
.  •  »)  4v  ....  <uf  .  .  . 
. .  9  Ov  ....  iv^  •  ■  . 

>  «  «/  9v  •  •  .  •  <vf  .  ■  . 
I  •  *j  49  ....Xif... 

..5  40.. ..2f... 

»  •  «J    vO  ••••^      ••• 


r > 

London.    Paris.    New  York, 
pm.        pr.  cL  #       djs. 

.  S/l   ....  V      WW  •   .   *  .        #    *   • 

.  O^  ....9  OX....W    .. 

.  O       ....  5     S<i  .  a.  .40      .  • 

.6   ....6  37... .21.. 

.  /     ....  9  oO  .  .  •  •  <v^  .  . 

.  6| . . . .  5  37 . . . .  2| . . 
.  6| . . . .  5  37 . . . .  2| . . 

.  f  I  ....  9  OJ  ...  •'O    .  • 
.  o}  ....9  tSl....J(.. 

.7i....5  40. ...2|.. 
.6i 5  42.... 2i.. 

•    I  •   •    •  •  ^       «  &«*a«Af«« 


r 

London, 
pm. 

Of  . . ' 

.  8*.. 

o^ . .  < 
o^ . .  < 

o}  • . 
O^  .  •  < 

7 
8i... 

«'      •  •  ■ 

10   ... 


Paris, 
pr.  oL  t 
.5  28. 

> • 9  ol •  I 

.5  31. 
.5  27. 
.5  30., 
.5  28. 
.5  30.. 
.5  31., 
.5  27.. 
.5  28.. 
.5  30.. 
.5  27.. 


n:  y. 

dk. 
..     I 

..  u 

..  If 

.  If 
..  If 

..  If 

..  3 

..  S 

.  If 

.    f 

.     f 

..par 


Rates  of  Preight  on  Cotton  on  the  first  of  each  month. 


■1846-7- 


Liverpool.      Havre- 
September 4d 1   1-16 

October k       •   -l  1-16 

November |       { 

December i      1 

January f      1| 

February 9-16 U 

March 1       2 

April I       If 

May I       ....U 

June 9-16  ....1 

July f       ....U 

August }      l\ 


New  York. 

•  •   •  f  VLa 

•  •   •  t 

•  •   •  ■ 

•  •   •  g 

•  •    •  f 

•  •  •  ^ 

...U 

•  •  •  ^ 

•  •  •  ^ 

•  •  •  ^ 

•  •  •  ^ 

•  •  •  f 


Liverpool- 

.  9-16d. 
.  9-16 

.   k 

.  9-16 


16 
16 


..  7 

..  7- 

..  f 

..  k 

..  k 

..  I 

..  9-16 
..17-32 


— 1845-6- 
Havre. 

1  CI. 

■   •  •  •   Jl  I 

•  •    •    •     A 

•  ■    •  •        f 

•  •    •    •         M 

....1  1-16 
....1  1-16 
....11 

••••Ay 

....li 
....11 


New 

. . .  i  ct. 
...9-16 
...4 

...7-16 

...9-16 

...{ 
...4 
...9-16 


The  annual  statements  of  the  Price  Ccrhent  and  Commkrcial  Timeb,  certainly 
the  most  complete  and  valuable  commercial  reports  made  by  the  press  of  our 
country,  and  probably  of  the  world,  on  the  first  day  of  September  last,  have  many 
judicious  reflections.      Some  of  them  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  noting. 

Mr.  Litilefield  opens  with  a  review  of  the  extraordinary  results  in  the  co^ 
cotton  markets — the  fluctuations — the  advances,  etc.    The  famine  *~   ^ 
however  beneficial  to  western  granaries,  could  only  be  injurious  to  sr 
ton  fields — "  dear  food  and  dear  clothin?  cannot  be  m^LinHiiaed.  %X\b^ 
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From  reflections  such  as  these,  he  passes  ia  review  the  wonderful  develo^ents 
of  the  magnetic  telegraph  and  its  extension  southward,  the  Ck^an  Steamship  nar- 
igation,  the  Mexican  war,  etc. 

Mr.  Huyliger,  in  relation  to  the  Cotton  prospects  of  another  year,  remarks, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  operation  of  the  last,  Ac. : 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  operations  of  the  season  to  their  final  close,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  some  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  pros- 
pect for  a  continuance  of  the  present  range  of  prices,  appears  to  be  decidedly  favora- 
ble. The  stocks  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  at  all  other  points,  are  redu- 
ced to  a  lower  figure  than  they  have  reached  for  tlie  last  nine  years,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  a  greatly  diminished  consumption  brought  about  by  a  general  resort 
to  working  short  lime.  The  re-iult  is,  that  the  stocks  of  manulactured  goods  all 
over  the  world,  have  been  materiallv  lessened,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  in  the  hancfs  of  the  spinners  is  represented  to  be  much 
smaller  than  usual.  Unquestionably  the  main  obstacle  last  season,  in  the  way  of 
a  permanent  improvement  and  stability  in  the  trade,  was,  the  extravagant  value 
and  scarcity  of  lood  all  over  Europe,  which,  bringing  in  its  train  a  multiplicity 
of  other  evils,  such  as  an  extreme  tightness  of  money  matters  and  high  rates  of 
freight,  at  one  time  forced  the  price  of  cotton  much  below  its  intrinsic  value. 
Reasoning,  as  we  may  do,  that  opposite  causes  are  likely  to  produce  opposite 
effects,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know,  that,  Ih>m  present  appearances,  no 
such  disturbing  circumstances  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  market  during 
the  coming  season,  or  that  if  they  do  affect  us  in  any  degree,  it  will  be  in  a  greatly 
diminished  ratio,  compared  with  the  intensity  of  last  year.  From  all  accounts 
the  harvest  in  England  will  be  abundant,  and  although  supplies  of  our  hread- 
stufls  may  probably  be  required  for  Ireland,  yet  it  is  not  apprehended  that  the 
shipment:^  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  derange  the  monetary  system  of  the  country. 
In  the  Southern  portion  of  Europe,  the  grain  crops  have  been  already  g^atherefl, 
and  in  the  North  the  promise  is  so  good,  that  no  supplies  will  be  needed  for  the 
Continent.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  eveiy  right  to  expect  a  material 
improvement  in  trade ;  in  fact  it  has  already  shown  itself  in  England,  in  the 
more  general  approximation  of  the  price  of  goods  to  the  raw  material,  and  bids 
lair  to  be  permanent,  without  the  intervention  of  some  unexpected  reverse.'' 

Both  statements  comment  upon  the  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  Tobacco, 
amounting  to  17,000  hhds.  The  Tijnes  attributes  it  to  reduced  cultivation,  though 
large  stocks  are  stated  as  having  not  yet  reached  market.  The  Price  CurraU 
remarks : 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  past  crop,  it  did  not  by  any  means  equal  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  formed  of  it  early  in  the  season.  On  the  Ohio  river,  and  in 
some  sections  of  Tennessee,  it  was  unusually  good  ;  but  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  country  it  was  generally  rather  common,  and  in  some  regions  very  poor. 

We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our  planting  friends  to  the  decided  and 
increasing  prelierence  shown  in  this  market  to  tobaccos  of  a  marked  character  f 
which  go  on  so  much  more  readily  than  those  of  a  nondescript  kind.  They  will, 
we  arc  persuaded,  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  so  to  cure  their  tobacco  as  to 

make  it  dark  and  rich  or  lighl  and  leafy. 

• 

The  two  statements  differ  in  reference  to  Sugar  ;  the  Times'  estimate  of  last 
year's  crop  with  stocks  being  152,000 ;  the  Price  Current's,  142,500.  This  will  show 
the  uncertainly  of  the  matter.  An  importation  of  45,000  boxes  Havana  sugars 
against  5,000  in  1845-6  had  a  marked  effect  upon  Louisiana  sugars.  The  dU- 
tribution  of  the  crop  has  been  as  follows:  consumption  of  city  and  neighborhood 
sold  in  small  parcels,  &c.,  14,000  hhds.;  refiners  in  city  and  State,  3.000  hhds.;  slock 
4,000  ;  exports  generally,  51,500,  including  from  AtUkapas  which  did  not  reach 
New  Orleans,  51,500  hhds.;  estimated  exports  up  the  Mississippi  for  the  western 
States,  70,000  hhds. ;  being  5,000  less  than  last  year.  The  West  has  however  siip- 
plied  itself  partially  from  Cuba  in  consequence  of  deficient  supplies  at  home.  The 
Price  Current  concludes : 

With  regard  to  the  crop  now  in  progress,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all 
accounts  from  the  interior  concur  in  representing  it  as  a!ffording  most  flatterinf 

Eise.    And  should  the  weather  continue  favorable,  and  the  cane  escape  the 
ting  effects  of  an  early  firost,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  product 
s  important  staple  of  our  State  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  since 
the  introdaction  of  its  coltiyaUon.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  crops 


.LE\NS- 


:i  Uial  Ihe  produtl  is  subJK't 


«  of  years,  by  *hii'b 
maikable  flucluatiooi, 

Tb«re»  a  difference  of  1,000,000  gallons  in  ihe  twoentimaiesar  Ihe  Molihsm 
crop  or  Insl  year.  Th?  Times  maken  il  7,000,000  gallons  againsi  !),000,W10  of  [he 
previous  year — about  G5  per  cenl.  o!  which  was  eoDsuned  in  ihc  souiherD  and 
wri'ierD  Siaies,  The  imporls  of  Caba  molasses  were  rerv  large. 
We  copy  Ihe  Price  Curreni's  jadicioua  reinarliB  upon  WeElern  produce: 
"  In  our  previous  annnal  reporU  Ihe  branches  o1' our  commerce  embraced  under 
this  head  have  coiomandeil  more  and  more  of  our  aneniiuii,  iroin  year  la  year, 
according  lo  Iheir  rapidly  ciiendiug  imporLance ;  bul  during  [he  past  Beason,  par- 
ticularly in  Ibe  dennnment  o{ ,brtadaitfi,  ihey  have  attained  tu  a  prominence 
which  gives  remarkable  cvidetiee  of  tbe  surprising  advancement  ot  Ihe  ftrtilo 
West,  in  the  development  of  her  great  resources.  In  corroboration  of  this  piiai- 
tion  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  oar  table!',  that  the  receipts  of  Jlaur  bare  Men 
about  double  Ifause  of  last  ^ear;  being  l,eiT,b'75  barrels,  againsi  tl3T,9%  barrab 
last  season ;  or  about  five  limes  aa  much  as  was  received  ten  years  ago.  The  io- 
crease  in  Indiaa  corn  has  been  still  more  reioarkable,  the  receipts  Ibis  Kaaon 
being  equal  to  7,005.000  bushels,  againnt  3,M3,000  bushels  last  year;  or  more 
(ban  seven  time.i  as  much  as  was  received  ten  years  ago.  The  receipts  of  icitat 
have  always  presenl'^d  frrcal  9ueluBtion«;  but  during  the  panl  two  years  ibe  in- 
crease ha«  been  immense.  In  lH45-ti  the  quantity  received  was  m<ire  than  quad- 
nipte  thai  of  anv  previous  year;  and  the  arrivals  of  the  past  season  :ire  more  than 
double  tha<e  of 'ie<4Ii-6;  being  eqnal  to  I.G70,000  bushels,  sgainM  806,000  boshelt. 
In  1S37-8  the  receipts  of  this  article  did  not  amouoi  to  5,000  hoshete.  Thus  hai 
ctcsed  the  moet  important  and  exciting  year,  as  regnrdu  the  traffic  in  breadstulK, 


uiai  our  country  has  ever  seen :  ui 
standing  next  to  New  York  in  the 
plies  lor  the  coming  season,  there  s 
cn^  and  increased  cultivation,  oo 
export  than  during  the  past  year—] 
jf  good  crops inror—'---  ■ 


f  has  shared  lately  in  Ihe  trade; 


prospect  ol 


'  cil^  has  shared  lately 
imount  01*^118  exports.  With  rrgnrd  K.  _. 
lems  a  probability  that,  what  with  farornble 
counlry  will  nimish  a  still  lareer  surplus  for 
articularly  of  Indian  corn  ;  and  although  the 
,._,_..„  ,  „  le  conncries  of  Europe  will,  if  realised,  render 

tb<-m  less  dependent  upon  Ibreien  imparts  than  during  the  season  just  closed,  yet 
it  is  supposed  that  their  ueasl  home  stocks  are  so  far  exhausted  that  there  Will 
still  exist  a  large  deficiency,  lo  be  made  up  principally  from  this  country.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  prices  wtU  rule  as  high  sa  they  have  done  daring  Ihe 
greater  pan  of  the  past  year ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  thai,  through  the  inereaae 
of  inland  and  sea  lotuiage,  and  the  extension  of  canal  and  railroad  racilliiea,  the 
avrrage  cost  of  transportation,  both  from  the  interior  and  to  foreign  countries, 
may  t«  so  ikr  reduced  a«  lo  leave  the  producer  an  ample  remuneration. 

fbe  sabject  of  Hemi-  has  become  of  great  importance  in  Ibe  commerce  of  the 
Westrm  Stales  and  New  Orleans.    The  rollowing  extract  traces  iis  history : 

So  late  as  the  year  I84I-3  the  total  recelpls  at  this  port  from  the  West  werr  only 
1311  bales;  OS  nearly  Ihe  whole  productioit  was — and  had  been  fur  a  series  ct 
years — consumed  in  the  interior  in  ihe  manufacture  oT  cotton  bagging  and  rope. 
About  this  time,  however,  (he  aitentioD  of  Government  was  directed  to  uor  home 
pniducl,  and  measures  wete  taken  to  test  its  applicability  to  naval  purposes.  The 
leeta  applied,  under  the  direction  of  scientific  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  gave 
hiKhly  faviirable  results ;  and  the  eipecialion  ol  an  extended  market  gave  a  slim- 
iilue  to  enlarged  coltiTation.  Ourfirst  notice  of  the  article  was  in  our  annual 
StairtncDi  o(  1st  September,  IBM ;  when  we  inuk  occasion  lo  remark  ihnt  Ihe  day 
waa  >'  probablr  not  far  dlsiaot  when  American  hemp  would  nut  only  supercede 
the  nse  of  the  kussian  in  ourown  marine,  but  succestrully  compete  witb  it  in  ihe 
tnarkels  of  Europe."  This  prrdiciion  has  been  more  spe«iily  fulfilled  than  cnnld 
hare  been  anticipated,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  tbe  receipts  from  the  Weil 
this  »Fa>on  have  been  fiO.SJS  bale*,  while  Uie  imports  IVom  Rnasia  into  Boston  nnd 
Nrw  Yurli,  have  been  less  than  SOU  iDn>^.  Of  the  qnitnlilv  received  here  4T,<11 
balM  were  exported  to  the  Nonh,  Bgaln.-'t  llSfS  bales  last*  year,  and  4,977  bnlcs 
to  Europe,  agniOEt  6,li61  bales  the  year  pirvious;  bul  noiwiibsinitdiDs  thin  in- 
crease in  the  supply  prices  h,ive  averaged  much  higher  ihttn  in  any  previous  year; 
and  to  this  fact  may  oe  aUributed  the  Idling  off  in  the  foreign  export)  ibe  in- 
cteaaed  demand  for  home  use  having  driven  most  of  Ihe  European  orden  iqijpf_ 

mvket.    It  may  be  proper  here  lo  remark,  however,  ti"  ■"-' "* 

doe*  not  present  the  true  ratio  of  increase  in  prodiiciio   . 

Id  oat  last  annual  statement — when  we  staled  that  hi<h  Iieighu  l&tt 


9,  tbi  a  teriei  of 


rrii3^^^ 
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of  the  fieason,  and  subsequenily  low  waters  in  the  rivers,  bad  prevented  k  cobs!_ 
uMe  portion  ol  the  Missouri  crop  Iran  rencbing  mnrkel.  The  porlion  of  Ok 
crop  01  l^(i  ibua  detained  in  Ihe  inierlor  is  estimaied  Ui  have  been  about  16.000 
bales ;  and  ii  is  this  addition  to  the  crop  of  1M7  (hat  baa  swelled  uur  receipts  ibis 
jear  10  (i0,3^  bales  1  wbicb  al  an  average  of  375  lbs.  per  hale  is  equal  (o     *  "" 

10,000  ions.    The  comparative  receipis,  and  avtrage  p['--   ■"- -  --'  — ' 

will  be  shown  bj  the  lollowing  table : 

IS4S-3 14,K73 S80  00 

1M3-1 38  062 til!  00 

1844-5 46,374 60  00 

1845-6 SO,**....:...     MOD 

iai6-7 60,338 90  00 

We  conclude  with  Coppbr.    1b  our  November  No.  1BJ6,  we  pidilished  an 
mirable    article    vpon    thi>    subject,  bj    our    esteemed    and    lalenKd  frii 
J.  S.  Duke  Esq.,  01  New  Urleans—an  aiticle  wtiich  has  on  niauy   hands  been 
highly   complimented.    Mr.  Dute  olearly  showed   Ihe   Importance  at   New  Or- 
leans asi  a  coSee  marl.    One  paiutBge  ol'  hin  pagwr  we  cannot  lorb^ar  Ijuotinj; : 

"  Piom  Ibc  Ist  Janiiai?  to  30th  September,  1846.  the  imports  olcuffee  into  New 
York  amounted  to  27IJ,M0  bags,  bul  we  musi  consider  that  she  receives  Ulige 
qnanlilics  of  Morha,  Java  and  the  finer  grade.^  or  coffee,  lor  which  we  have  btti 
a  small  consninplive  demanil.  Every  pa<sible  nspeei.  Ihcrelbre,  in  which  we  rati 
vl«w  Ibis  queation,  brings  us  to  the  coocluNon  ihni  while  the  present  imporu 
New  Orleans  Ibllow  hard  apon  those  or  New  York,  the  day  is 
when  the  former  will  hnd  ht^iself  without  a  rival  in  that  branch  oi  ttiu 
lheeinpl03-meDtar  which  her  capital  and  energies  will,  for  the  future,  he  ._  . 
"  Our  market"  says  Mr.  Llltlcfield  "continue)  to  attract  a  lai^  and  illt 
ingahare  of  the  trade  in  this  important  article  of  foreign  produetion;  i  ' '' 
rantages  which  our  city  poesesses,  in  its  comparative  proximity  to  lb 
«f  i^wth,  and  the  peculiar  lacilities  for  rheap  tranxponation  to  Ihe 
markets  ofihe  West,  would  seem  to  alford  assaraoce  of  n  sieady  ftdraceement 
that  will  ere  long  give  ii  a  pre-eminence  over  all  others  in  this  branch  of  foreign 
commerce.    The  nuivetiieni  of  the  market  during  the  past  lesaon  has  been  as  lol- 

Esliniated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  Isl  Sept..  IMG.  of  all 

kinds Bags  22,000 

Imporla direcllrom  Rio de  Janeiro 906,1  II 

"  •'        "     Cuba.  Lsgu a jra,  Sl  Domingo,  dK 43,93I~34!».(MS 

Received  coastwise  for  sale,  (estimated) 41,(100 


Making  a  supply  of 

againi't  a  snpplv  of 377,930  bn^  last  year;  inc 
Wbieh  is  in  the  direct  linporls  Irom  Cuba,  Ac 


SVifiU 

e  34,112  bigs,  oearlj  aU  of 


nercil^^^^l 


A  study  and  t'atap3ri!wn  of  these  lables,  &c.,  will  give  ihe  mostMllsfbi 
tions  of  the  ezlraoriiiDary  slaliire  and  advances  of  New  Orleans  commeKl 
Nothing  appears  capable  ol'  diiturbing  the  city  In  Jis  approaches  to  the  hi) 
destiny.  Rnili»arLs  nnd  cunals  muy  inp  Ihe  Grem  Valli^y  and  bear  away  to  East. 
om  markets  its  abundant  pruducci  disease  and  death  mnv  Malk  in  triumph,  car- 
rying dismay  into  every  bosom  in  the  ilevoled  emporium  I  The  iolluences  »n 
Kareriy  marked.  Like  the  wDvea  of  the  ocean,  sacceuive  tides  rull  on' 
From  the  mid!<i  of  pe.<!tilencc  and  death,  lili:  and  vlialitv  spring  up.  New 
•altds  and  tehs  of  thoufand*  awarm  into  tbe  busy  mart,  aod  ere  Ihe  giaaiay ' 
has  beat  torn  away,  nothing — no  vestige — is  leti  to  proclaim  the  Iryiiif  ■- 
that  have  been  enacied.  The  btisy  quays  trem  again — the  marts  are  ifaroni 
the  gajafaippingof  all  Ihe  world  float  theircolotsin  Ihe  breejes,  and  all  the~ 
bouyant,  ■ad  rifonius,  and  hopelbl.  find  In  the  returned  sEisnv  op  Ni.w  OaLaun 
all  ibat  heart  could  with  in  the  great  game  of  life  I  Thus  is  the le  no  patuo—sot 
men  a  mooimtary  paralysis— in  the  eiteq;ica  of  ihis  miigni(it«in  city. 

Let  us  not,  however,  uader-eslimate  the  value  of  the  competition  wilh  wUcfe 
Alianiic  cities  are  ihrcalening  New  Orleans.    Ii  ts  alreadv  IbrinidaU^  kb4   ' 
btginning  but  harih  tnaie.    BosVon  and  New  Yrak  werc'^ure  la  be  at  tbe< 
cago  Conveutitni,  aai  tbeit  inliueQCBa  ^eie  iutoX  «'cnai'raiJ*.  *VYKi\n4B' 
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North-west — a  regioa  of  almost  unexplored  wealth — was  the  prize,  and  yet  New 
Orleans  had  no  representative  in  that  arenn — not  one  to  proclaim  her  views  or 
ber  sympathies,  or  a&sert  her  rights!  A  MassackvseUs  man  is  made  ChairFnan 
oi  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Conveulion — Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence;  a  New 
York  man  is  to  draw  up  its  mast  important  report — Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer.  Do  not 
all  of  these  thing^s  speaK  loudly  and  cidtnonish  where  the  sceptre  Is  depariiii^l 
We  speak  not  of  the  competition  of  other  more  southern  cities,  though  sullicicntly 
important.  If  taken  together  they  are  not  calculated  to  alarm  us,  they  should  yet 
instruct.  Our  prepress,  though  it  may  not  be  arrested,  will  yet  in  a  measure  l)e 
stayed.  We  shall  not  a.scend  so  high  as  otherwise.  Our  course  ought  to  be  clear. 
Lei  us  meet  this  competition  which  is  sprung  upon  us.  Let  us  improve  the  nav- 
igation and  salety  of  the  Mississippi,  and  guard  entirely  against  the  many  abuses 
which  have  been  complained  of  in  the  levees  and  warehouses  and  commercial 
economy  of  New  Orleans.  The  most  advantageous  terms  should  be  offered  to 
ifhippers,  the  most  desirable  to  buyers — the  least  restrictions  everywhere— /A^  best 
of  all  U^islaiion  !  A  foreign  import  trade  should  be  opened  to  supply  everything 
which  the  great  central  regions  require.  All  of  these  tilings  need  capital,  energy 
and  enterprise — most  of  which  we  have — ^all  of  which  wc  must  have  in  the  great 
race  before  us.- 

HEALTH   OP   NEW   ORdfcANS. 

One  other  consideration  connected  with  New  Orleans  is  its  health.  We  have, 
on  many  occasions,  conclusively  shown  the  misapprehension  which  obtains. 
From  the  year  1840  to  1847  there  was  but  one  season  when  the  yellow  fever  was 
regarded  as  epidemic  and  effected  much  mischief.  One  of  the  intermediate  sum- 
mers we  .spent  in  New  Orleans,  where  perhaps  not  a  single  case  of  the  Tell 
fli'stroyer  o«»cnrrcd.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  is  almost  unimportant,  and  greatly 
]fss  i»t'p.oxious  than  many  other  fevers.  The  cautious,  the  prudent  and  the  more 
p'gular  cbsses  entirely  escape  the  danger,  while  the  destitute  and  dissolute  fall. 
In  at  least  five  of  the  summers  alluded  to  it  might  be  safely  said,  ike  health  of  New 
Ofi^  ans  toas  equal  to  thaJ  of  New  Yurk^  and  superior  to  Liverpool  or  St.  Louis,  In 
all  of  them,  without  the  fear  of  succe.<isiul  contradiction,  we  assert,  on  an  average 
of  the  year  rounil,  New  Orleans  exhibits  as  small  a  mortality  as  any  other  great 
<'omme'rcial  city  in  our  country.  Tables  exhibiting  these  facts  we  hope  to  present 
the  niader  before  a  very  long  time. 

Nor  do  we  contemn  the  terrors  of  yellow  fever,  such  as  it  has  presented 
iii^elf  several  limes  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans,  particularly  in  the  past  sea- 
son.* The  keenest  remembrance  and  appreciation  of  these  affect  us.  Our  friends 
and  companions  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn,  and  even  from  the  highest 
places  has  the  dread  destroyer  torn  his  victims.  They  have  fallen — the  high  and 
the  low — the  wealthy  and  the  humble — the  .stout  and  the  feeWe — young  men 
and  tender  maidens — at  times  almost  without  a  mourner  by  the  grave!  This  is 
it  that  is  terrible  in  death,  to  die  where  there  are  no  familiar  and  loved  faces 
;«round — alone  with  strangers!  But  what  can  surpass  the  lovely  charities  of  New 
Orleans,  which  find  a  brother  in  the  most  abandoned  child  of  clay — which  raise 
him  from  his  (ie>iituiion — which  minister  to  his  wants — which  watch  with  tender 
solicitude  by  his  dying  bed,  and  conduct  him  with  meet  solemnities  to  his  final 
re.^tini^-jdace.     Honor,  imperishable  honor,  to  the  hohi  charities  of  New  Orleans! 

The  vision,  however,  we  said,  has  changed  with  tne  return  of  a  new  season, 
and  the  dance  of  life  begins  again. 

"Tramp-— tramp— how  gaily  they  go, 
Ho,  ho,  for  the  merry,  merry  show." 

Twelve  months  ago,  almost,  this  day,  we  wrote  what  may  well  be  repeated  on 
the  opening  oi  another  winter : 

"  Let  any  man  mark  the  change  within  a  year  or  two,  a  change  even  now  in 
wondrous  'progress.  The  increase  of  private  residences,  and  the  neatness,  ele- 
;;;.ince.  «ind  in  many  instances  splendor,  with  which  these  are  finished,  evidence 
that  something  more  than  mere  temporary  abodes  are  intended.  Our  American 
citizens  are  becoming  citizens  indeed,  and  the  portion  of  the  city  which  they  ad- 

•  Several  reflections  may  be  thrown  into  n  note.  The  disease  In  New  Orleans  during 
the  pa^i  summer  hns  not  much  exceedt<l  that  which  prevailed  in  Montreal  from  ship 
fi.vcr.  Inde*-d  there  were  sevend  c  luses  for  the  great  mortality  of  the  first  named  city— 
the  arriv.-il  of  emigrants  and  discharged  volunteers  from  Vera  Cruz  being  foreniofl 
atr.ong  them. 
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mtoiiter  eihtbiu  al  Ibis  time  a  apecbicl?  the  most  «nrpri°in°  and  gntitjii^. 

^ Jhi»  ney  gate  of  Ihinga  demands  mafii  ^i  ..ii;  ii-in.i.      *.iii..-i(iiii_-  h^er  I 

Si  aimed  at  tban  mere  trade  and  commerce,  btgh  as  these  may  be.     A  xeitty^ 
T«  fimaed,  social  iniCiluiuns  promoted,  literatun  aUmaa^ei  and  siataaiei,  tnteHi- 


t»gen,  and  proapecls,  Ihe  world  haa  much  lo  expect,  ani  must  oat  be  disappointed. 

"  Let  a  laudable  public  spirit  laire  pdsBessioo  ot  us  all.  We  have  made  the 
ftral  step  in  estsblishing  a  nyslem  of  commoa  scbocds  nnsarpaBsed  in  Ibe  Union. 
The  next  step  is  evident.  Edacaticih  miui  not  be  begnn  onlj',  bat  completed.  The 
people  demand  inslitnllons  of  a  higher  nature — academies  and  colleges.  The 
new  CoDBtimiioii  eBtablishes  a  iraiVRHHiTt.  This  we  muai  have  if  men  are  ta  be 
reared.  Every  branch  of  iDfonnation  calr'be  commnpiuted  by  it.  Ihe  oaerul,  the 
el^ant  and  the  practical.  A  professorship  of  Ibe  arts,  oF'^e  sciences,  of  law,  of 
literature,  of  a^riaditire,  and  of  commerce — shall  we  not  ha»e  the»e  t  Have  we 
not  wealthy  citizens  and  public  benefactors  to  endow  tbem  If  that  be  .^ecessaiy, 
and  a  liberal  Slate  legislature ;  or  if  another  mode  be  resorted  to,  wbjch  wogU  per- 
haps be  better,  and  the  proressbrshipa  be  required  to-sustain  themselves  ijy  the 
attractions  which  they  could  throw  around  the  Iccturc-room,  as  in  Germany  and 
Paris,  have  we  not  able  men,  and  a  population  evidencing  a  di«poBiti<n  ttf  be  Im- 
proved aud  enlighlenedl  • 

"  Do  we  ask  why  the  revelry  by  night  has  been  heard  amoni;  us,  and  wbj'  •• 
many  viFtima  have  yielded  to  the  dread  delnsions  of  viceT  Theaiunrcr  is  ever 
made,  '  Vu  toarat  of  daneslic  and  social  enJM/mait  art  ta  few  Ai  KoB  OrUant.  Il 
is  impossible  for  strangers  lo  find  anv  access  into  society.'  Let  un  aim  then  lo 
etevaie  public  laate  and  enjoyment,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mischief  we 
have  deplored. 

"  Finally,  let  us  in  all  things  then,  in  the  year  thai  is  before  lu,  mconrage  a 
taate  among  our  cililens  for  those  ihat  are  high  and  ennobling  in  themselvea,  and 
those  only  thai  can  elevate  us  to  ihcposiiion  which,  as  a  great  and  gnnrlof  com- 
mnnity,  we  should  so  heartily  covet. 

2. — cokherCe  of  ckarlkiitok,  1840-47. 

The  exports  ofcolion  and  rice  rroinCharlcs[onflvralstSeplember,t84S,to3lit 
Aagtut,  1847,  hive  been  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the  previotii  yean: 
, 1847 ,      , 1646 1 


Total 335,640.. ..137,931. ...248,074. ...100,615 

The  increased  exports  of  coiton  are  87,457  bales,  and  of  rice  37,316  cai 
these  exports  there  were  shipped  to  New  York ; 


Increase....  3,733 45,156- 

3. — VONTOOIlEltY,  ALABAMA. 

Even^hing  seems  to  be  con-piring  ftvorably  to  increase  the  growth  and  pros- 


perity of^ Montgomery'.  Rapid  improvements  are  going  on  throughout  Ihe  wbolr 
extent  of  the  city.  The  music  of  the  saw,  hammer  and  trowel  is  Wrd  in  almcM 
every  street.  Under  the  hands  of  Ihe  industrious  mechanic,  several  large  and 
fine  CFuildings  have  sprung  up  almost  as  if  by  magic,  while  eveir  branch  o?  Ubsi- 
ne«»  appears  lo  have  received  a  new  impulse.  Though  burdened  with  an  expenae 
of  near  490,000  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Slate-house,  the  pnblic-spiriledtutd 
enterprising  people  of  Montgomery  are  using  every  exertion  to  give  It  that  im- 
portance wMch  will  render  it  the  pride,  not  only  of  her  own  cltiieaa,  but  of  ibe 
whole  people  of  the  State.  The  removal  of  Ihe  capital  to  this  place  has  conbi- 
bnted  in  no  small  degree  lo  produce  this  interesltng  stale  of  things.  It  bA  direct- 
ed public  aiteniloD  lo  that  poiat  from  every  portion  of  Ihe  State,  while  its  many 
advantages  as  a  plac^  of  trade  are  inviting  capital  from  all  dlreclions,  and  glvitw 
il  a  commercial  importance  inferior  to  no  other  dty  in  Ibe  State,  except  Mobile. 
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It  is  surrounded  on  ovory  side  by  a  rich  and  fertile  wil.  Its  location  is  healthful 
and  beamihil,  upon  the  ^^reiil  thoroughfare  Ixjtwoen  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
one  the  fn"^"at  cuinmer(!iiil  ineir(»p(jlis  of  the  North  and  the  other  of  the  South.  It 
is  acces-^ihle  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by  steainljoats,  connecting  ii«lirectly  with  the 
irailo  ot  Niw  Orlean.s  and  Mijlnle.  and  indirectly  with  tiie  commerce  ot  the  world. 
ln>i(ie.s,  III*'  Mont^oiiii!ryand  West  Point  Railroad  is  fast  penetrating  throui,'h  the 
easli'rn  jiDriion  of  the  i>tat<',  opening  facilities  of  transportation  which  will  nmst  as- 
suredly .secuic  Monlgnnieiy  a  very  important  trade  iiom  this  and  several  of  the  ad- 
jcinin;^  counties,  much  ol"  which  has  tuTclofore  gone  to  Columbus  and  Weiumj)ka. 
Already  has  ii  reach.-d  ih«*  borders  of  our  own  populous  and  feitile  county,  allbrd- 
ing  greatly  superior  lacilities  lor  the  tratisjHjrtaiion  ol'  their  produaj  to  ilie  most 
of  iiif  farineis  of  this  county.  This  road  is  now  under  thorough  repair,  furnish- 
e,i  with  excellent  Io<n)moti\'es,  and  well  fitted  out  with  a  goixl  set  of  passenger 
;;nd  freight  ears.  These  dillercr^t  channels  of  trad«*,  in  connection  with  the  many 
advaniagos  which  it  possesses  from  its  hxiatiou,  Ibsiered  by  that  enterprising  spirit 
which  so  eminently  characterizes  its  inhabitants,  is  la.st  making  Montgomery,  our 
cajiiial  city,  a  place  of  no  inconsideralle  importance*,  while  it  is  furnishing  to 
the  farmers  of  a  large  nortion  of  the  Stale  an  excellent  and  most  convenient  cot- 
ton market." 

4. GALVESTON,  TEXAS.* 

As  you  enter  the  harbor  through  the  crooked  channel,  stndded  on  both  sides  wilh^- 
shoals  aiul  break-rs,  the  gloomy  pelicans  saluting  you  on  every  side,  the  approach 
is  botli  dithcult  and  dangerous;  and,  to  add  to  the  first  .impression,  the  old  \m\er 
oi  the  steamer  New  York,  wrecked  there,  seems  to  hold  out  of  the  water  its  rusty 
head  lo  warn  you  ofl".  Ncverthelets.**,  there  is  about  eleven  and  a  half  lect  of  wa- 
ter on  ilie  bar,  and  the  harl)or  is  easily  come-at-able  to  the  initiated.  The  low, 
level  and  sandy,  but  grass-covered  island  of  Galveston,  on  the  north-eastern  end 
ot  which  the  city  is  situated,  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  has  on  it  but  three 
sfjiall  groups  of  native  trees,  though  of  fruit  trees  there  are  plenty  in  the  city, 
planted  by  its  inhabitants.  It  is  tolerably  liertile,  and  owi;ig  principally  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  German  emigrants  that  have  settled  there,  garaen  sauce  of  all  kinds 
aiounds.  It  is  also  healthy  for  all  but  those  who,  unacquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  climate,  expose  themselves  to  the  hot  mid-day  summer  sun,  and 
theieby  bring  on  attacks  of  the  fever.  It  is,  however,  considered,  with  the  major- 
ity of  judges,  to  be  more  healthy  at  any  .season  than  New  Orleans.  Galveston 
bay  is  about  GO  miles  long  and  35  wide;  in  its  deepest  parts  there  are  about  12 
ieet  of  water.  On  its  greatest  unavoidable  shoals  there  is  alwut  three  feet  There 
arc  various  islands  in  ditferent  parts  of  it;  the  largest  is  *- Pelican."  opposite  the 
oily  of  Galveston.  This  is.  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  about  lour  miles 
ioi.g.  and  is  to  Galveston  what  Coney  is  to  New  York.  It  is  de.stitute  of  timber, 
as  arc  all  the  islands  on  the  coast;  nevertheless,  it  is,  during  the  spring  season,  a 
gr  -at  re-ort.  Some  visit  lor  the  purpose  of  making  pic-nics  or  chowders — for  the 
last  it  is  famous;  others  go  for  the  sail,  but  most  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
myriads  of  eggs  deposited  by  gulls  and  other  aquatic  birds.  It  is  supposed  by 
si/me  that  the  "  margin  channel"  will  gradually  fill  up  and  join  Galveston  island 
to  the  main-land.  There  is  one  reastm  in  this,' lor  the  channel  called  "  Bolivar," 
running  between  "Pelican"  and  the  main-land,  has  visibly  increased  in  depth 
within  the  last  year,  and  a  tooth  or  point  of  "  Pelican,"  called  the  "  Spit."  has  in- 
cr  •:is4tl  toward  Gahvston  in  proportion.  Should  this  happen,  the  city  would  be 
tn-n^iferred  to  "  Bolivar  Pfint"  on  the  main-land,  a  lew  miles  from  its  present  site, 
as  the  untiring  spirit  of  speculation,  which  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the 
riiizens  of  Galveston,  would,  under  any  transformation  which  could  possibly  lake 
pl.-jc.*,  maintain  a  depot  as  a  link  between  the  great  inland  navigation  falling  into 
Galve>ton  bay  and  tlie  sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Galveston  are  decidedly  intellectual.  Their  inherited* in- 
d^p'  ndrnce  is  n-novated  as  it  were,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  making  the 
m-  r«i  rapid  stridL*s  both  in  regard  to  their  political  and  social  position.  The  streets 
af*  wide  and  straight,  but  their  cleanliness  is  about  on  a  par  with  New  York, 
which  is  no  compliment  One  ameliorating  item  in  this  is,  they  are  not  obliged 
lo  pay  for  n/fi  having  it  attended  lo,  like  the  New  Yorkers.  Galveston  is,  partic- 
ularly in  the  winter  season,  a  lively  place,  plenty  of  balls,  concerts,  euc.^  aivd.  \bA 
society  is  by  no  means  poor. 

•  Correspondent  New  York  Sun. 
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5. COMMERCE   OF   BOSTON,  1846-47. 

We  extract  from  the  Shipping  List  the  fi>UoMig  comparatiTe  statement  of  the 
imports  at  Boston,  from  1st  Sept  1846,  to  Ist  Sept.  1847,  and  a  corresponding  pe- 
riod in  1845  and  1846  : 


1840-7.  184»-i. 

Ck)ffce bags  290,057  ....233,597 

"      ....piculs  10.700  ....   10  200 

Coal tons    227,678j 180,996 

"    . .  chaldrons  842  ... .         73 

"   bushels  126,800  ....173,029 

Cotton bales  222,076  ....196,031 


Lemons...  boxes 
Oranges...    " 

Figs drums 

**     cases 

Raisins....  casks 

...  drums 

. . .  boxes 
Codfish...  drums 

qtls. 

boxes 

Mackerel...  bbls. 
■erring. . .  boxes 


35,743 

61,496 

209,869 

340 

26,074 

4,368 


43,777 
..  60,042 
. .  182,216 


...  24,693 

. . .  2,612 

142,868  ....122,531 

4,162  ....  7,789 

1,655   ....  3,348 

133,984  ....  93,338 

82,919  ....  69,270 

32,049  ....  26,814 


isif-r.  »»< 

Flour bbls.    842523  ....847,753 

Com.... bushels  1,810  546  ....144.721 


(I 
II 


562,804  ..1.523.039 

63.758.....  28580 

82,427  ....  81^71 

..tons  505|....       181 

bales      41,266  ....  33.247 

Hides . .  .number    332,848  .... 406,210 


Oats. 

Rve 

Shorts. . . 
Hemp. . . 


II 


. .  naSa. 


II 


Lead 
Molasses 

tierces 
barrels 

Linseed bags 

Sugar hhdS. 

....bbb. 
....boxes 
bags 


131,';93  ....155,872 


II 
i< 
It 


79,537 
4,490 
1,571 

50.959 
9,766 
8,765 

69,159 

36,554 


70,584 
3636 
1,139 

92,0(» 
7,743 
7,399 

55^191 

71^ 
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1. ^MINERAL   R,ES0URCE8    OF   A|.ABAlfA. 

From  the  late  scientific  survey  of  Prof.  Tuomey,  Ve  introduce  a  fi^ 
showing  the  immense  field  of  new  enterprise  in  Alabama : 

**  The  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  b^ween  Tuscaloosa  and  the  highest  po^ 
at  which  I  have  observed  them,  probably  does  not  exceed  S50  or  300  iiset,  and  in 
this  there  are  included  at  least  ten  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thiektiess  from  one  to 
four  feet;  of  these,  Ihree  at  least  arc  workable  fe^is— 4hat  is,  beds  in  which  a  msD 
can  work  under  ground,  and  extract  the  coal  without  removing  the  shale  or  over- 
lying rock. 

''  it  is  a  common  mistake  with  persons  unacquainted  with  practical  mining,  tt) 
suppose  that  the  value  of  a  coal  bed  increases  with  its  thickness ;  it  is  never  de- 
siraule  that  it  should  exceed  six  feet,  and  four  feet  is  quite  a  contrenient  thick- 
ness. When  two  beds  are  separated  by  a  seam  of  shale,  it  is  taken  out  with  the 
coal,  and  both  are  worked  at  once.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  mj  observa- 
tions have  been  altogether  confined  to  natural  exposures  and  sections,  and  thai, 
con:<equently,  future  explorations,  panicularlv  by  boring,  may  bring  to  light  more 
numerous  and  thicker  beds,  but  they  cannot  fall  short  of  what  I  have  in^Scatcd. 

"  Two  facts  of  great  practical  importance,  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  coal-field,  deserve  notice :  one,  the  entire  absence  of  all  those  dis- 
turbing causes  so  productive  of  fruitless  labor  and  expense  in  coal  mines,  and  ia 
mining  language  significantly  termed  <  troubles ' — I  have  not  seen,  and  I  looked 
for  them  with  care,  a  single  dislocation  or  a  trap  dyke  throughout  the  region  that 
1  examined ;  the  other,  that  the  strata  dip  toward  the  valley  of  the  river,  and 
hence  favors  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  coal. 

"  I  found,  at  several  localities  that  I  examined,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  eUj  iron- 
stone, or  argillaceous  iron  ore,  to  give  assurance  that  farther  examination  will 
bring  to  ligpt  beds  of  this  valuable  ore  of  Fumcient  extent  to  be  worked  profiublr. 
Although  on  an  average  not  yielding  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  iron,  yet  it  is 
almost  the  only  ore  used  in  England. 

"  About  three  miles  north  ot  Lexington  I  examined  a  spring  of  solphnrectsd ' 
water,  very  similar  to  Windham's  Springs,  on  the  Warrior,  mich  majr  Von 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  coupty. 

*<  There  are  some  quarries  of  Angling  stones  on  North  river  Uiat  deserve  notior. 
On  Binion's  creek  a  fine  ledge  occurs  which  has  been  worked  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  exhibit  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fiap:-stone8,  whidi  are  disposed  in  hori- 
^XQiital  layers,  vaiying  in  th\cki\cs^Uom  otve  Vi  >»\3l  vcv.^h!e«. 
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"Throughout  the  coal  measares  numerous  localities  of  millstoixe  grit  are  found, 
at  some  oi  which  millstones  have  been  procured. 

*•  Higher  up  there  is  a  white  silicious  rock,  resembling  the  Esopus  stone,  that 
is  said  to  make  excellent  millstones. 

"  On  ihc  right  bank  of  North  river  I  examined  a  noted  locality  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  The  salt  is  found  lining  the  fij^siu-es,  and  between  the  laminae  of  the 
slati's,  and  not,  as  I  had  imagined,  the  result  of  the  disintegration  ol'  the  rock. 
An  incrusiaiion  of  fibrous  gypsum  is  found  associated  with  it,  which,  as  well  as 
the  magnesia,  must  have  been  left  by  water  which  once  percolated  through  Ihcw? 
rocks.         ^ 

••  I  regretted  to  perceive  lingering  hopes  of  finding  veins  of  lead,  and  even  of 
the  precious  metals,  among  the  people  of  this  region." 

2. PROSPECTS    OF    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE. 

The  lamented  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  in  his  address  prepared  for  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Convention,  has  the  following  reference  to  our  larming  iutcr- 
e.sL<>,  which  is  so  wii^e  that  we  cannot  forbear  its  insertion : 

*•  Does  any  one  believe  that,  for  generations  yet  to  come,  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Slates  are  to  be  circumscribed  within  narrower  comparative 
limits  than  the  present,  or  that  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country  are  to 
bear  a  less  ratio  to  our  population  and  consumption  than  they  now  do  1  1  cannot 
suppose  that  any  citizen,  who  has  given  his  attention  to  the  considerations  which 
have  been  suggested,  finds  himself  able  to  adopt  either  of  these  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  a  fair  examination  must  satisfy  every  mind  that  our  agri- 
ruUural  sur})lus,  for  an  indefinite  future  period,  must  increase  much  more  raproly 
Iban  our  population  and  the  demand  tor  domestic  consumption.  This,  I  bdieve, 
would  be  true  without  the  efforts  of  associations  such  as  this  to  improve  our  ag- 
riculture. The  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  inclination  and  preference  of 
our  population  for  agricultural  pursuits,  would  render  this  result  unavoidable ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  when  the  impetus  given  to 'agricultural  production  by  the  im- 
provements of  the  day;  the  individual  and  associated  efforts  constantly  making 
to  piu^h  forward  these'  improvements  with  an  accelerated  movement ;  the  mass  of 
educated  mind  turned  to  scientific  researches  in  aid  of  agricultural  labor ;  the 
dawning  of  a  sjrstematic  and  univer^l  agricultural  education^  and  the  immense 
Ixxlies  of  cheap,  and  fresh,  and  fertile  lands,  which  invite  the  application  of  an 
improved  agriculture,  are  added  to  the  account,  who  can  measure  the  extent  or 
duration  of  our  agricultural  surplus,  or  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion,  that 
the  export  trade  must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  market  lor  the  agricul- 
tural productions  ot  the  country  lor  a  long  series  of  years  to  come  1 

*'  Such  is  the  connection  now  between  our  agricultural  and  the  export  trade  and 
lore ign  market;  and  these  relations  are  to  be  extended  and  si rengthened,  rather 
than  circumscribed  and  weakened,  by  our  agricultural  advances.  The  consump- 
tion of  the  country  is  far  short  of  its  production,  and  cannot  l)ecome  equal  to  it 
within  any  calculable  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  excess  of  production  is  to  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  population  and  settlement,  and  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  agricultural  education.  The.se  appear  to  me  to  be  facts,  arising 
from  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  our  people, 
tixed  beyond  the  power  of  change,  and  to  which  theories  and  principles  ol"^  politi- 
cal economy  must  be  conformed,  to  be  made  practically  applicable  to  us." 

3. — England's  notions  of  sugar  and  cotton  culture — Aus- 
tralia. 

The  London  Atlas,  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Lang's  work  published  a  few  months 
ago,  entitled  "  Cooksland  in  North-eastern  Australia,  the  fiUure  cotton  field  of 
Onat  Britnin"  remarks : 

"  The  Australian  region,  hitherto  known  as  Port  Philip,  appears  by  Dr.  Lang's 
account  to  hold  out  quite  a  new  field  for  the  enterprise  ol  emigrants,  and  it  is  his 
avowed  object  in  the.«*e  volumes  to  recommend  it  for  the  cultivation,  by  European 
Iree  labor,  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  productions.  The  climate,  though 
warm,  is  said  to  be  far  more  healthful  and  agreeable  to  Europ'?ans  than  that  of 
any  other  British  colony  in  an  equally  low  latitude ;  so  much  so  that  many  set- 
tlers experience  no  diflicuity  in  working  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air. 
Though  free  Irora  the  excess  of  moisture,  orten  so  dangerous  in  conjunction  with 
Ihe  heat  of  the  tropics,  it  is  extremely  well-watered,  being  intersected  bv  U»ft>j 
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mountains  whose  peaks  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  fi\re  or  six  thousand  feet,  and  are 
occasionally  covered  with  »now;  and  thence  descend  numerous  brooki^,  clear  as 
crysstal,  and  delightfully  cool,  which  corer  the  whole  country  with  a  net-work  of 
stream!^),  frequently  large  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  rireri. 

*'  At  Br^banc  town — a  settlement  already  made  on  the  bay-^Dr.  Lang  first  saw 
the  cotton  plants,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  the  capabilitieM  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  prodnctioas  of  this  nature.  They  were  growing  in  the  garden  of  a 
Dr.  Ballow,  the  colonial  surgeon,  and  though  little  attention  had  t)een  paid  to 
them,  as  they  were  regarded  merely  as  objects,  of  curiositv,  ibey  were  remarkably 
healthy  and  vigorous — the  branches  covered  with  pods,  filled  with  coUon  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  apparently  of  superior  quality.  The  plant  has  actually,  it  appears, 
been  found  growing  wild  on  some  of  the  islands  ofiT  the  north-east  coast ;  and  some 
specimens  since  grown  casually  in  a  garden  on  the  Brisbane  river  have  been  sob- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  mercantile  house  in  Glasgow,  of  long  experience  in 
the  cotton  trade,  and  have  obtained  from  it  the  following  certificate : 

"  Qi^ttrow,  Ibth  April,  1847. 
"  Dear  Srw — We  have  examined  the  small  sample  of  cotton  wool  from  Austra- 
lia,  carefully,  and  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if  quantity  could  be  produced,  it  is 
a  very  valuable  kind,  and  would,  in  the  present  state  ot  the  market,  readily  sell 
at  from  lid.  to  12d.  per  lb.,  say  eleven  pence  to  one  shilling  per  pound.  Uiscleaa 
in  color,  fioe-stapled,  but  rather  weak,  which  by  care  taken  in  cultivation,  might 
be  much  improved. 

»•  We  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  niost  sincerely, 

<*  James  db  John  Wright. 
J.*  William  xMcBryde,  Esq." 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  cotton  of  a  most  valuable  description,  equal  to  moiii 
of  the  Sea  island  from  Greorgia,  in  the  United  States,  can  be  grown  with  perfect 
facility  in  the  territory  of  Cooksland,  in  Australia.  It  is  unnecessary  Co  inform 
the  reader  hotv  peculiarly  interesting  and  important  such  a  circumstance  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  present  moment,  not  only  from  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
it  holds  forth  for  the  future  colony  of  CooksUnd,  in  insuring  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  any  conceivable  extent  for  myriads  of  an  industrious  Jrec  emigiant 
population  to  inhabit  the  beautiful  country  I  have  been  describing,  but  from  its 
evident  bearings  on  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
manufactures  of  Britain,  and  on  the  still  higher  question  of  the  rights  and  inter- 
cuts of  humanity.  It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  a  feverish  feeling  gener- 
ally prevalent  ibr  some  time  past  in  the  cotton  trade,  from  an  appreheiLsion  ot  an 
insufficient  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  the  rapidly  extcndmg  manufactures 
both  of  this  country  and  of  the  continent  of  Em*opc. ' 

This  may  turn  out  to  be  a  momentous  sus^gestion  i'or  our  American  planters. 
The  sugar-cane,  t(X),  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  su- 
gar appear  to  hold  out  very  flattering  prospects  to  future-enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Lang  is  of  opinion  al^o  that  the  s<'paiation  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
linin  the  manulaciure  of  the  sugar  would  bo  both  practicable  and  desirable: 

"  There  is  a  vcrv  prevalent  idea,  however,  in  England,  Uiat  Uie  cultivation  of 
the  si'gar-cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  must  always  be  conjoined  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  same  persons,  and  that  as  this  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  an* 
o\'i('tisive*  combination  of  labor,  and  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital 
in  i!:t.'  requisite  buildings  and  machinery,  it  is  a  branch  of  business  that  can  cndy 
lu-  pursued  succcs.«sfully  either  in  connection  with  the  system  of  slavery,  or  when 
)h.  I  iirty  engaged  in  it  has  a  large  capital  to  exp'»nd  in  the  employment  of  free 
\i\\x.Y.    But  ihis  idea  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  long  prevalence  of  the  vile  s)-?- 
ii'iii  of  slavery  in  our  West  India  colonics;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can'l« 
no  l^ctter  reason  assigned  why  the  colonial  farmer  who  cultivates  the  sugar-eane 
rh.nild  also  l)p  able  to  superintend  and  conduct  the  delicate  chemical  processes  erf 
a  sugar-manufactory,  so  as  to  monopolize  in  his  own  person  both  ot  these  veiy 
dKTerent  and  distinct  branches  of  bu.*imes8,  than  there  can  be  for  requiring  the  Brit- 
ish corn-grower  to  lie  also  a  miller  and  a  baker,  or  the  British  flax-grOwer  to  N* 
<iUo  a  flax-dresser  and  a  weaver.    Na^,  as  the  operation  of  transforming  the  rich 
jpice  of  the  cane  into  sugar  is  a  chemical  process  requiring  the  utmo9t  tact  and 
K'f  g  experience  to  insure  its  success,  while  the  operations  o7  grinding  and  weav- 
ing are  merely  mechanical,  it  seems  to  me  pre-eminently  absurd  to  identity  the 
-•ultivator  and  the  mannfaciurer  in  the  one  case,  and  to  keep  them  distinct  in  the 
Jther.     X.)  uoulir.  when  a  j)lanier  had  throe  or  four  hundred  negro  slaves  on  his 
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(Tstaie,  it  was  desirable,  in  order  to  keep  these  slaves  constantly  employed,  uf 
transform  the  farm,  every  season  after  the  crop  had  been  got  in,  into  a  manufac- 
tory; but  the  combination  of  the  two  distinct  branches  of  business  is  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  and  to  the  uniform  practice  in  every  de- 
partment uf  industry  in  the  mother  country. 

••  If  the  West  India  system  of  combining  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  with  the 
manufuciurins  processes  implied  in  the  conversion  of  its  juices  into  sugar,  were 
al)solutcly  necessary  to  the  production  of  that  commodity,  I  should  scarely  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  the  cane  at  Moreton  Bay,  as  the  prospect  of  deriving  any 
profit  from  the  investment  of  so  large  a  capital,  and  the  maintenance  of  so  exten- 
sive an  establishment  as  this  speculation  would  imply,  would  be  very  precarious. 
But  if  an  establishment  were  to  be  Ibrmcd  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  a  cen- 
tral situation  in  the  district,  to  be  conducted  by  persons  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  process,  and  making  it  their  exclusive  business  (purchasing  the  canes 
from  the  farmers,  either  at  the  boiling-house  or  in  the  field),  I  am  confident  the 
speculation  would  prove  highly  remunerative  to  all  concern^.  In  that  caseever>' 
small  farmer  could  have  his  cane-patch  (to  use  the  appropriate  phrastoftheWest 
Indies),  as  well  as  his  portion  of  ground  under  maize,  wheat,  or  sweet  potatoes, 
and  thiTc  would  be  just  as  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  cane  to  aJvantagtt 
as  there  is  at  present  in  disposing  of  the  wheat  or  the  maize;  for  if  the  sugar  man- 
ufacturer did  not  give  the  colonial  fanner  a  fair  price  for  his  canes,  an  opposition 
concern  would  very  soon  be  got  up  to  insure  justice  to  the  cultivator." 

4. — TURPENTINE    BUSINESS    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  products  and  commerce  of  this  State  is 
exceedingly  ditficult  to  obtain ;  consequently  all  attempts  at  an  estimate  must  be 
defective;  but  yet  attempted  estimates  of  an  article  which  forms  so  important  an 
item  in  the  labor  and  wealth  of  Eastern  Carolina  as  turpentine,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  even  should  ihey  fall  below  the  truth,  or  in  some  degree  rise  above  it; 
and  they  may  possibly  lead  to  good  results.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  we 
.should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  extent  of 
her  products,  which  our  present  means  of  information  very  partially  furnish. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  unconnected  with  the  commercial  transactions  now  car-  ' 
ricd  on  in  this  State  in  the  single  article  of  turpentine,  can  fonn  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  annually  made  in  our  limits,  the  amount  of  labor  eraj)loyed  in  iLsmanu- 
liacture,  the  large  capital  invested,  the  large  number  supported  by  it,  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  enlighten  them 
fullv  upon  the  subject,  because  of  the  necessarily  limited  inlbrmation  which  even 
dealers  in  the  article  pos.scss,  in  reference  to  it.  In  our  conversation  with  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  engaged  in  the  business,  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  up  some 
(larticulars.  however,  which  may  be  interesting. 

We  find  the  impression  to  be,  that  about  800,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  now 
annually  made  in  this  State.  Not  more  than  200,000  barrels,  if  that,  were  shipped 
to  New  York  and  other  ports  the  past  year  in  its  crude  state,  and  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  whole  Iwing  distilled  in  this'  State.  The  estimated  value  to  the  masers 
is  about  $1,700,000  annually,  and  may  be  $2,000,000.  About  4  or  6,000  laborers 
ate  engaged  in  making  it,  and  perhaps  three  times  as  many  more  human  beings 
are  supported  mainly  Irom  the  proceeds  of  its  first  sale.  The  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine in  this  State  is  now  carried  on  very  extensively,  which  will  render  the 
.'^hijira-'nt  of  it  in  its  crude  state  very  small  in  future.  It  is  .supposed  that  there  are 
puw  in  operation  about  150  stills,  which  at  the  average  cost  ot  5?l,5O0  with  fixtures. 
j»h«»ws  that  there  is  an  expenditure  of  S'225,000  to  l»egin  with  in  the  di'-tilling  o: 
spirits  of  tnrp("ntine.  This  number  of  stills,  to  have  steady  work,  would  require 
f>iH).000  barrels,  annually — more  than  is  now  made;  whicfi  to  us  is  an  indication 
that  the  distilling  business  is  overdone.  Should  the  makers  of  the  article  continue 
to  multiply  still ..  uud  thus  monopolize  the  distilling,  as  well  as  the  making,  it  will 
)«  necessary  lur  those  now  engaged  in  it  to  invest  their  capital  in  other  pursuits. 
The  cxy^t  of  distilling  is  very  great,  and  when  we  reckon  the  cast  of  transportation, 
tJie  profits  of  distillers,  of  ship  owners,  .commission  merchants,  and  the  venders  of 
the  article  abroad,  it  will  bi-  seen  that  the  capital  and  labor  employed  is  not  only 
immense,  but  the  numl)ers  who  are  supported  by  the  manufacture  and  svA*'.  of  the 
article  is  astonishing.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  article  pnxiuced  in  this  country  • 
by  the  same  number  of  lal>orerM,  which  contributes  so  njuch  to  the  covxim^vtvi  ^\wi 
prosperity  of  the  countrj',  as  the  article  oi  lurpeniinc. — Ntictumiaa. 
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5. — IRON    AND    RAILROADS    IN    TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature,  estimates  the  capital  emploved  in 
the  business  vA  $4,l()U,000,  and  the  annual  products  at  ihe  »ame  amount,  'i'bree- 
fourths  of  this  capiiaJ  is  employed  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  would  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad.  On  the  Cumberland 
river,  near  Nashville,  there  are  "21  blast  furnaces,  11  forges,  and  3  splenaid  rol- 
ling-mills, which  yield  annually  about  $800,000."  On  the  Tennessee  river.  '*  there 
art;  12  furnaces  and  8  forges  and  bloomeries,  which  produce  about  180,000  tuns 
annually."  blast  Tennessee  is  particularly  rich  in  iron  ore,  water  power,  and 
fuel  of  everv  kind.  At  present,  the  products  of  their  mines  aDd.furnaces  are  car- 
ried down  the  Tennessee,  over  the  Muscle  shoals,  thence  to  the  Ohio,  and  up  that 
river  to  Pitt'-burgh,  where  they  are  manufactured  and  returned  lo  the  South  for 
consumption  !  At  Chaiuinooga  we  are  informed  that  pig  iron  can  now  be  pur- 
chased lor  $13  per  ton,  while  it  commands  in  Savannah  something  like  $27. 
The  moment  the  Georgia  improvements  reach  the  Tennessee,  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  that  river  and  its  tributaries  above  Chattanooga,  will 
be  turned  toward  th?  Atlantic.  The  iron,  the  com,  the  flour,  the  fruit,  the  tobacco, 
the  hemp,  and  the  thou.sand  other  products  of  that  region  will  swell  the  trade  of 
our  Slate  works  to  at  least  double,  perhaps  tenfold,  what  it  is  at  present  Iron, 
for  instance,  could  then  be  brought  from  Chattanooga  to  Macon,  commissions 
included,  for  about  the  same  freight  now  paid  from  Savannah,  say  30  cents  per 
cwt,  which  would  give  it  to  the  people  of  Macon  and  the  planters  of  Middle 
Georgia  at  a  little  over  two-thirds  the  price  now  paid. 

According  to  an  able  letter  addressed  by  V.  IC.  Stevenson,  Elsq.,  lo  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  agricultural  products  of  Ten- 
nes.see  are  in  value,  equal  to  $57  551 ,820 ;  while  those  of  Ohio,  are  only  ^7,899,394 ; 
and  of  New  York,  $57,083,400;  showing  Tennessee  to  be  the  third  Slate  in 
the  Union  in  productive  wealth.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  annual 
value  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  manntactnred  articles  produced  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  propased  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Nashville, 
amounts  to  $12,642,570.  And  yet  in  the  items  enumerated,  we  find  Mr.  S.  has 
entirely  omitted  the  article  of  wheat,  of  which  Tennessee  produces  8,340,000 
bushels  per  year — nearly  one-half  of  which  is  grown  in  the  Camberland  valley.* 

6. — RAILROAD    TO    TENNESSEE    RIVER. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  income  of  the  road  the  present  year,  will  be  something 
like  $75,000 ;  and  a  gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  the  trade  c;f  the  Tennessee 
river,  informs  mc  that  he  can  prove  that  this  income  will  reach  $250,000,  the 
first  year  after  the  road  is  completed  to  the  river,  whether  at  Chattantxiga,  or  any 
other  point.  He  has  recently  l)een  on  a  tour  through  Middle  Tennessee,  and  has 
conversed  extensively  with  the  capitalists  there,  and  assures  me  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  $3,000  OGO  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  road  to 
Nashville.  Roads  are  also  in  contemplation  from  Na'shville  to  Louis\iIle,  Ky., 
from  Nashville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oiuo,  and  from  Nashville,  north  lo  a  point  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  river;  thus  connecting  our  great  work  with  the 
principal  improvements  in  the  States  ot  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  and  opening  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Southern 
Atlantic  ports ! ! 

But  even  admitting  that  the  road  should  never  extend  a  foot  beyond  the  Ten- 
nessee, what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  outlay  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  its 
construction  to  that  point  1 

In  the  first  place,  the  Tennes.<!ee  below  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  175  miles,  is 
navigable  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elk.  From  this  noint,  steamboats  can  ascend  Klk 
river  sixty-eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  The  country  bordering  these 
rivers,  produces  from  GO  000  to  75,000  bales  of  cotton,  two-thirds  of  which  would 
pass  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Above  Chattanooga  we  have  the  Little  Tennessee, 
the  Holston,  the  Clinch,  the  French  Broad,  the  Hiwas.«iee,  the  Nolechucky,  the 
Big  Pigeon,  and  the  Kmory  rivers,  'vhich,  combined,  have  a  navigation  ot'  over 
1000  miles.  The  country  bordering  these  rivers  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  min- 
eral products.  On  the  borders  of  the  streams  are  some  twenty-seven  lurnaces, 
the  iron  from  which  has  hitherto  been  transported  all  the  way  to  Pitt'«burgh,  at  an 
immense  cost.    The  trade  from  all  this  region,  in  case  the  road  were  completed, 

*  Macon  Journal  and  Messenger. 
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would  at  once  force  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  Under  such  circumManceB, 
who  can  doaU  the  correcinefw  of  the  eMtimate  in  reganl  to  the  probable  income 
of  the  work,  or  who  would  hesitate  to  urge  forward  its  early  completion  1 

7. RAILROAD    FROM    TUSCALOOSA    TO    CHARLESTON. 

A  Tuscaloosa  paper  remarks — "  There  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles  to  be  overcome,  between  Tuscaloosa  and  the  Coosa  river,  to  efleet 
an  expitditlous  and  cheap  communication  between  the  regions  lying  around  Tus- 
caloosa and  the  scaboara  at  Charleston.  Over  this  distance,  we  are  sure  a  rail- 
way can  be  built,  with  a  very  small  outlay  of  money.  We  have  carefully 
examined  into  the  history  of  railway  enterprise  in  Europe  and  this  country; 
and  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  tiie  great  difficulty  to  be  encoun|ered,  is  the 
expense  arising  from  the  crossing  of  very  large  streams,  and  the  value  of  lands 
within  the  routes  chosen.  The  ninety  miles  over  which  this  railway  would  run, 
embraces  portions  of  tbc  counties  of  Tuscaloosa,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Clair.  After 
leaving  the  hills  lying  between  Tu.scaloosa  and  Jonesboro,  some  forty  miles,  it 
would  run  over  a  country  so  level  as  to  require  scarcelv  any  grading  whatever. 
There  are  no  large  water  courses  to  pass,  and  we  venture  the  a-ssertion,  that  the 
lands  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway,  would  be  given  without  one  cent 
of  assessment,  so  well  satisfied  are  the  inliabitants  of  its  value  to  the  country." 

8. SHEEP    HUSBANDRY    IN    THE    WEST. 

The  American  Institute  of  New  York  has  lately  been  addressing  itself  more 
particularly  to  wool,  and  we  bad  the  happiness  a  few  davs  ago  to  be  present  doi^ 
ing  one  of  the  discussions  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  upon  the  subject.  The  matter 
pre.>cnted  was  meagre  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fleishman^  from 
whom  much  that  was  interesting  was  expected.  Mr.  Fleishman,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Patent  Office,  collected  a  quantity  of  material  in  Europe,  upon  sheep 
and  wool,  which  he  informs  us  will,  m  all  probability,  be  published  very  soon, 
either  by  the  Patent  Office,  or|in  a  volume  on  his  own  account.  We  exainined 
his  specimens  of  wool,  which  are  most  beautiful,  and  the  various  drawings  of  his 
cabinet. 

The  National  Intelligencer  and  Farmers'  Library  have  bo:h  been  publishing 
interesting  material  upon  sheep,  as  also  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Hitherto  the 
North  has  monopolizea  this  business,  but  recent  experiments  demonstrate  that  it 
v.ill  succeed  witn  great  profit  in  the  Southern  States.  Indeed,  we  know  a  large 
planter  in  Louisiana,  who  realizes  a  sufficiency  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
household,  from  the  sheep  which  are  attended  by  one  old  woman,  at  no  cost  what- 
ever to  him — this,  without  regarding  the  value  of  the  lambs  and  mutton.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  for  this,  as  there  the  sheep  may  feed  out  both  summer  and  winter, 
aiid  lands  suitable  for  them  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  greatly  le.^^s  in  cost  than 
land  in  the  Northern  States.  '*  We  aie  informed,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  that  some 
lew  years  past  attention  was  directed  to  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  in  Ken- 
tucky; and  on  careful  examination,  large  bodies  of  land  were  found  which  were 
but  little  used,  of  very  low  price,  and  were  deemed  much  better  suited  to  the  busi- 
ness of  sheen  husbandry  than  thase  lands  where  it  was  most  exclusively  carried 
on,  farther  North.  The  climate  was  found  so  comparatively  mild,  as  that  the 
sheep  would  require  but  little  or  no  care  in  winter:  the  soil  was  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growin  of  grass  and  vines  nearly  all  the  year,  and  protected  from  the 
winds  and  weather  by  trees."  After  this  success,  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven 
there  from  Vermont,  and  lands  are  being  constantly  bought  for  the  purpose.  For 
these,  as  low  as  82  an  acre  have  been  paid,  the  lands  abandoned  at  the  North  being 
sold  for  $25  or  $30  per  acre.  Thus  is  Ohio  likely  to  become  a  great  wool-grow- 
ing region. 

9, FORESTS. 

Pram  the  Edinburgh  New  PhLUtsophical  Jottrnal. 

In  general,  the  deciduous  or  hard-wood  trees  prevail  on  intervale  ground,  fer- 
tile uplands,  and  the  flanks  and  summits  of  stately  and  trappean  hills;  while 
swamp.H,  the  less  fertile,  and  lightest  upland  soils  and  granite  hills  are  chiefly  o&> 
eupiea  by  coniferous  trct»s.  These  wo<^ds  p<»rish  by  the  axe  and  by  fire.  Forest 
fires  have  not  been  confined  to  the  period  of  Euro])ean  occupation.  Indian  tradi- 
tions tell  of  extensive  ancient  conflagrations.  In  dry  weather,  the  mossy  vegeta- 
ble soil  much  resembles  peat,  bums  easily  and  rapidly — and  on  this  depends  the 
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propagation  of  fires,  in  a  great  meanure— the  pnly  exception  being  when  theborn- 
ing  oi"  groves  ot  ihe  resinous  conirerous  treeil  is  assisted  by  winds,  caasing  thft 
ilamcs  to  sireaiD  through  their  tops  more  rapidly  than  it  can  pass  along  the  ground. 
In  such  cases,  some  ot  the  grandest  scenes  ever  shown  by  forests,  occur.    Swamp 
tracts  arc  more  secure  Irom  fire.    In  old  forests,  when  the  trees  have  attaineO 
great  age — are  beginning  to  decay—much  moss  grown — much  dead  wood  anddr\- 
-^ood— they  are  more  readily  dcsiroyed  by  fire.    And  we  should  regard  fires  aris- 
ing from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  as  the  ordinary  and  natural  aeents  for  iw 
removal  of  worn-out  foresus.    The  great  fire  of  IM5,  near  the  river  Miramichi,  in 
New  Brunswick,  devastated  a  region  of  100  miles  long  bv  50  broad;  many  per- 
sons and  cattle,  and  innumerable  wild  animals  perished  in  that  conflagration. 
Such  fires  leave  scorched  trees,  which  soon  liirnish  food  for  other  fires,  and  ulti- 
mately there  is  what  is  termed  a  barren.    Such  is  the  £ate  of  large  districts  in  No- 
va Scotia  and  the  neighboring  provinces.    Mr.  Smith,  Secrelai}'  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia,  says :    If  an  acre  or  two  be  cut  down  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  and  then  neglected,  it  will  soon  be  occupied  by  a  growth  similar  to  that 
cut  down ;  but  when  all  the  timber,  or  tracts  of  great  size,  are  killed  by  fires  (ex- 
cept certain  parts  of  swamps),  a  very  diflferent  growth  springs  up— at  first,  a  great 
number  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  which  did  not  grow  on  the  land  when  covered  with 
forest.    The  turfy  coat  of  the  land,  filled  with  the  decaying  fibres  of  the  roots  and 
plant<i  of  the  forest,  now  all  killed  by  the  fire,  becomes  a  kind  of  hot-bed,  and  seed?* 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries,  .spring  up  and  flourish  in  the  mellow  soil. 
On  the  most  barren  portions,  the  blue  berry  appears  almost  everywhere.    Great 
fields  of  red  raspberries,  and  fire-weed  or  Preach  willow,  spring  up  along  iht- 
edges  of  the  beach  and  hemlock  land,  and  abundance  of  red-benried  elder  and 
wild  red  cherr>'  appear  soon  after.    But  in  a  few  years,  the  raspberries  and  most 
of  the  herbage  disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  growth  of  firs,  white  and  yellow 
birch  and  poplar.    When  asuccession  of  fires  have  occurred,  small  shrubs  occupy 
the  barren ;  the  kalmia  or  sheep-poison  beiu^  most  abundant,  in  the  course  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  forms  so  much  turf  that  a  thicket  6f  small  alder  begins  to  grow, 
under  the  shelter  of  which,  fir,  spruce,  harmeMic  (larch),  and  white  birch  spriog  up. 
When  tlie  ground  is  thoroughlv  shaded  by  a  thicket  25  feet  high,  the  specin  wkkk 
orif^inaUy  iKcvpicd  ihe  scround  begins  to  prerail !  and  to  sufibcatc  the  wood  which 
sheltered  it.    And  within  sixty  years  this  land  will  generally  be  covered  with  the 
young  ^wth  of  the  same  kind  it  produced  of  old!    Mr.  Dawson  attributes  to  birds 
the  rapid  distribution  of  the  seeds  of  edible  plants  of  all  sorts. 
At^er  various  growths  the  ancient  forest  is  renewed;  trees  ofthe  longest  growth 

Srevail  over  all  others.    Animals  are  adapted  to  all  their  changes^— some  ^pecies 
isappear before  cultivation,  others  increase  with  it. 

10. SEA    ISLAND    COTTON. 

This  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of  cotton  cultivated  in  the  world,  it  is  known,  i*j 
almost  exclusively  the  product  ofthe  islands  which  stretch  along  the  coast  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  Hon.  Whitmarsh  Seabrook,  in  an  essay  or  memoir 
lately  prepared  upon  the  subject,  as  an  appendix  to  his  valuable  paper  some  yean* 
ago,  examines  its  history,  cultivation,  trade,  &c. 

«•  The  long-staple  or  black-seed  cotton  is  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  to  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  ocean.  Of  the  raw  material  there  are  three 
distinct  qualities,  desiznatcd  in  the  markets  as  Sea  islands,  Mains,  and  Santees. 
The  first,  a  pound  of  the  finest  of  which,  manufactured  into  the  finest  lace,  is  now 
worth  from  8  to  15  guineas,  and  has  been  sold  as  high  as  UK)  guineas,  is  the  most 
valuable  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  exportation.  Of  descriptions  of  the 
plant  reared  on  the  .sea-.««hore,  the  numl>er  is  probably  much  greater  than  any  ex- 
anuuations  have  yet  di.-sclosed.  At  present  we  are  acquainted  with  only  ten  or 
filleen  varieties.  These  are  distingui.«thablc  by  certain  criteria  well  known  to  lb? 
oliHcrvant  cultivator,  but  frequently  the  eye,  unguided  by  the  lights  of  botany.  i> 
unable  to  detect  a  difierence,  until  the  harvest  itself  shows  the  existence  of  perhaps 
a  very  material  one.  Invariably,  fecundity  in  the  plant  is  counterbalanced  by 
defeciivttoess  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit;  on  the  contrary,  the  better  the  fibre,  the 
smaller  is  the  harvest.  Tnis  is  in  conlbrmity  with  the  wisdom  of  Nature  as  dis- 
played in  all  her  works.  From  analogical  reasoning  alone  it  may  indeed  be  in- 
ferrt'tl,  that  our  continued  eflforts  to  discover  a  plant,  combining  productiveness 
with  superiority  of  .staple,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  these  properties  are  separately 
found  in  many  species  of  cotton,  are  utterly  hopeK»ss. 
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'•Fioiri  the  tiini'  whrn  ]oufr  colto.i  w.'js  first  intruluccd  into  this  State,  to  within 
a  n'C'rii  li.ii.',  i;s  r-.iltivaiion  was  dcciilt'cily  proliiable.  Now  W'^A  inier«f.si  on  the 
c;.{)ii;il  <'i  111*'  ;(iow.  r  i>  rnnly  rvcr  rcalizt'd.  From  1H*J1  lo  1830  inclu.sive,  ihe 
ajrir-  L'.ii.' cn»i»  was  l07.2in.0iJ()  li»s.  In  ihi?  ten  siu-cLedinij  years  it  was  only 
7l).oll.r>!)ii  li-.,  Ikmiii:  a  «Kli.ii  t»f  !2H.*Jo:},331  lbs.  Th<^  average  ar.nual  pmduet 
iVoni  li*y)o  U)  IclT.  a  iitiimI  oi  nine  yenrs,  fxeludinj^  tlie  lour  years  or  ihe  einliarj^o 
aii'l  ihe  u::r.  \\\  s  gr  cirr  by  71)7,033  lbs.  than  it  has  been  lor  ihe  last  nine  years, 
or  sinee  lrt.'>*i.  Alihoiji^'li  lue  number  ol  aeres  at  this  time  in  tilth  cannot  with 
aieuK'ny  b/ staiea,  y»'i  it  is  b>li->\*ed  that  it  is  at  least  ontMhiril  greater  tlian  it 
wa*«  in  if^'JO.  or  iwirc  ihai  ol  lbO-1.  Under  ih(?  operation,  therelore,  ot"  decreased 
ai;d  d-'i.ie.isinj^  ex|H)ris,  with  a  vast  au^inenled  population  in  eveiy  part  oi'  the 
world — <'xi!a(»nlinarv  improvemenis  in  machinery — ^(reaier  skill  an(l  cheapness 
in  spinniniif  and  weavinir — lower  duties  on  the  importi^tion,  and  the  superior  pro- 
p.'iiies  of  th<'  kinds  at  present  raised,  ihc  value  ol  long  staple  collon  is  less  now 
t!ian  it  was  thiriy-tive  years  a^o. 

'*  Until  lately,  ih.'  sea  island  crop  has  been  confined  exclusively  to  high  grounds, 
as  contradistinguished  Irom  the  marshes.  The  sagaciiy  and  per>evcrance  ol'two 
ineijibiTs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  efl'eciing  a  change  on  this  head,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  predict.  There  is  no  soil  in  South  Carolina,  if  sown  in  long  cot- 
to!J,  that  will  yield  more  money  in  a  series  of  years,  than  those  immense  tracts 
whicli  lie  about  the  points  where  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  meet.  JNcarer  to  the 
ocean,  the  land  is  low,  intersected  by  numerous  small  creeks,  and  too  salt  for  im- 
meiliaie  us<.\  Above  the  line,  the  total  al)sence  of  saline  ingredients  renders  the 
ground  filter  lor  grain,  especially  rice,  than  cotton.  Of  the  kind  just  noticed, 
iiiere  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  parishes  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  which  ti» 
their  owners  are  now  barren  wastes.  This  is  the  great  prairie  region  of  the  lower 
coiuiiry,  capable  of  itself,  from  its  inexhaustible  lertility,  of  proiliicing  as  much 
line  collon  as  the  demands  of  trade  will  probably  require  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. As  these  marshes  are  very  level,  numerous  ditches  are  required.  If  thi^ 
work  be  faithfully  done,  such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  whether  grown  on 
beds  or  noij  the  crop,  even  the  first  year,  will  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  the 
culiivatijr. 

'•  "Within  three  years,  other  agents  than  that  of  human  power  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  separating  the  seed  Irom  cotton.  At  this  time  a  few  planters  still 
depf'nd  on  the  common  trea«ile-gin,  but  the  propeller  is  steam;  others  use  another 
machine,  di>tinguishable  from  the  foot-gin  chiefly  in  the  length  of  the  roller,  li» 
which  steam  or  horse-jK)wer  is  applied.  The  Ibrmer  pr(xlnces  only  about  twice 
the  quantity  of  cotton  as  the  treadle  gin  when  the  human  foot  is  employed.  Its 
advantages,  therelore,  when  the  outlay  and  incidental  expens(;s  are  brought  to 
view,  are  ineiuisiderable.  The  latter  gives  generally  about  200  lbs.  per  day.  On 
the  debit  side  the  items  do  not  subsirnci  materially  Irom  the  intert*st  of  the  capita) 
employeii.  The  objections  to  Farris'  gin  are:  first,  that  it  works  irregularly,  and 
that  unless  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  be  entirely  true,  no  calcula- 
tions as  to  its  peilormance  can  be  made;  and,  secondly,  that  from  the  ranidity  of 
the  motion,  which,  for  a  j)rofitable  daily  yield,  must  Ix^  kept  up.  the  staple  ol  the 
cotton  is  injuretl.  The  first  disadvantage  is  undeniably  a  strong  one,  but  the  last 
is  at  least  jiroblemaiical.  Steam  applied  lo  Farris'  gin  has  ^  far  aflorded  mon* 
satisfaction  than  any  oilier  scheme  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  planter  yet 
tried.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  a  machine  for  detaching  the  seeil  from  sea 
island  cotton,  wilhont  impairing  some  of  its  valuable  properties,  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum ;  and  as  large  expenditures  of  money  and  lalwr  have  been  fuitlesslv  made 
in  this  and  other  couniries  to  attain  an  end  .so  desirable  to  the  grower,  the  task 
may  l»e  pronounced  embarra.**sing  and  full  of  difficulties.  If,  nevertheless,  the  la- 
bor of  ginning  cotton  cannot  \^  essentially  abri«lifed.  mechanical  aid  could  and 
ought  lu  U'  ma«le  subservient  to  the  prepaVinj?  of  it  for  the  gin,  lor  the  l>ag,  and 
tor  packing  it.  In  reference  to  the  last  operation,  wliy  is  not  the  si-rew  used? 
This  mechanical  agent  is  equal  to  the  power  of  about  twenty  men ;  in  other  words, 
with  one  boy  and  a  mule,  it  can  do  in  a  day  as  much  as  twenty  men  can  accom- 
plish in  the  same  time  with  the  p<*stle.  As  the  pressure  of  the  scrt^w  is  equal  and 
regular,  no  damage  whatever  to  the  staple  can  ensue  from  its  action;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, the  repealed  blows  of  the  pestle,  alwavs  of  a  wedge-like  .'ihape,  must  in 
some  degree  oiH'rale  injuriously.  As  it  is  N»Iieved  that  the  ship-owners  give  a 
decided  ])ref(  n-rice  to  the  square  over  the  round  bale,  if  there  be  no  weighty  ob- 
jections on  the  pan  of  the  manufacturer,  which  can  easily  be  ascerlaloei 
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planter  would  consult  nis  interest  by  subsUtuting  the  screw  for  the  present  damij 
instrument  lor  packing  cotton." 

EXPORTS  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON,  FROM    1805  TO    1848.* 


Year.  QuuUtjr. 

1813 4,134,^49  lbs  I «,., 

1814 2&W.388       €  ^•'• 

1815 7,449,951 

1816 9,900,326 

1817 8.101,880 

1818 3,080,838)     jj.^ 

1819 3,443,186  Sg  57^. 

1820 6,020,101 )  *^- ^- ®^*y- 


Y«ar.  Quuntitj. 

1805 8,787,6j9  lbs. 

1806 6,096,082 

1807 8,926,011 

1808 949,051— Embargo. 

1809 8,664,213 

1810 8=604,078 

1811 8,029,576 

1812 4,367,80&-War. 

Yew.  Quantity.  Piioe. 

1821 11,344,066 12*  to  30rf 2lkd. 

1822 11,250,635 10  to  28rf 19 

1823 12,136,688 11  to  24J 17* 

18^4 9,525,722 Hi  to  27</ 194 

1825 : 9.655,278 15    to  43rf 28| 

1826 5972,852 10    to  30rf 20 

1827 I5;i40,'798 9f  to  20rf 14| 

1828 11,288,419 10    to  22i/.... 16 

1829 12,833,307 9    to  2W 15 

1830 8,147,165 11|  to  20rf 16 

1831 8,311,762 9*  to  Iftrf 13* 

1832 8,743,373 9|  to  I8d 13f 

1833 11,142,987 10*  to  22rf..... 16* 

1834 8,085,935 13|  to  26<< 19| 

1835 7,752,736 14    to  33rf 84| 

1836 8,554,419 14    to  36i< SbtL 

18:n 5,286,340 12    to  40rf 964. 

1838 7,286,340 

1839 5,107,404 

1840 8,770,669 

1841 6,400,000—20,000  bags,  at  320  lbs.  each. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

1. — MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX  IN  ENGLAND  AND    THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  question  haying  come  up  before  the  Farmers*  Club,  of  New  York,  for  dis- 
cussion during  our  visit  in  that  city,  we  attended.  From  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Meigs,  it  appears  that  there  was  manufactured  in  Ireland,  in 


1710 1.688,574  yards. 

1750 11,200,771  " 

1775 21,502,000  " 

1800 35,676,901  « 


1820 43.613,218  yards. 

1825 55^13,265  " 

1835 60,916,592    « 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1845,  from  foreign  countries: 

Fiirr.— 79,424  tons,  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

FUtx  Seed. — Nearly  five  millions  of  bushels,  worth  about  twenty-seven  millions 
of  dollars. 

Oil  Co^.— 85,890  tons,  worth  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

7V^.— Fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Previous  to  1825,  linen  was  made  from  hand-spun  yam.  In  1839,  there  were 
in  operation  forty  flax  spinning-mills,  using  steam  power  of  about  two  thoasand 
horses. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  were,  in  1845,  414  linen  factories,  of  12,000  bofse 
power,  48  000  persons,  and  capital  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Three  mills  consume 
annually  110,000  tons  of  flax. 

*  Those  of  subsequent  years  will  be  given  hereafter.  For  other  valuable  information 
00  the  fluly'ect,  see  Commercial  Review,  vol  1, 1846, 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FLAX. 

"  Mr.  Parker  in  his  excellent  narrative  of  hi.s  journey  across  the  Rocky  monBh 
tains,  from  the  Misiis.sippi  to  the  Pacific,  says,  '  Flax  is  a  spontaneous  production 
of  this  country.  In  ewrvihing.  except  that  it  is  pcn;nnial,  it  rv\sembles  the  flax 
!hat  is  cultivated  in  the  l/nited  Stales — the  stalk,  tne  b<>ll,  the  s<^cd,  the  blue  llower, 
clused  in  the  daytime  and  open  in  the  evening  and  moriiinij.  The  Indians  use  it 
in  making  lishiijg  nets.  Fields  of  this  flax  might  l>e  managed  hy  liie  husband- 
man in  the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hf<y.  It  would  need  to  be  mowed  like 
j^rass;  for  the  roots  are  loo  large,  and  run  too  deep  in  the  eaith,  to  be  pulled  a^ 
ours  is;  and  an  advantage  thai  this  would  have  is,  that  there  would  lye  a  saving 
of  plowing  and  sowing.'  This  was  on  a  branch  of  Lewi,  or  Snake  river  of  the 
Columbia." 

2. MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  adverted  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  ot 
our  industry,  so  rapidly  l»eing  carried  to  perfection  in  our  countr}'.  In  1846,  the 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  was  estimated  at  $18,000,000.  There  were 
700  mills,  prddncing  annually  $17,000,000  in  paper,  and  employing  100,000  per- 
sons of  all  ages.  Cost  of  stock  used,  viz.,  rags,  old  rope,  waste  cotton,  etc., 
58.000,000,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  soda,  pearl  and  pot-ash,  coloring 
matter,  coal,  iron,  wood,  oil,  sizing,  etc.,  valued  at  $2,000,000  more.  Wages  of 
workmen  in  the  business,  $6  to  $9  per  week. 

In  reference  to  writing  paper,  Mr.  Cist,  of  Cincinnati,  publishes  some  curioos 
particulars  : 

Cap,  as  applied  to  paper,  is  of  modern,  use  entirely,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  tJuitcs.  Not  more  than  30  years  since  I  was  familiar  with  the  phraee 
foolscap,  and  I  distinctly  recollect  how  "  cap,"  its  abbreviation,  grated  on  my  ear, 
iip<:)n  fl^^t  hearing  it,  as  much  so  as  '*  pike,*  for  turnpike,  does  yet. 

The  question  is  thus  shifted  to  what  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  foolscap,  as  ap- 
plied to  writing  paper,  which  has  borne  this  name  so  long,  that  its  origin  is  lost  to 
most  p<;rsons. 

The  kings  of  Kngland,  from  Edward  I.,  if  not  earlier,  granted  various  monopo- 
lies, cither  lor  the  support  of  the  government,  or  to  enrich  favorites.  One  of  these 
was  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  paper  granted  by  the  lirst  Charles.  On  the 
finer  kinds,  as  a  species  of  notice  of  the  monopoly,  the  royal  arms  of  England 
Ibrmed  the  water-mark.  Vast  sums  were  of  course  made  upon  this  exclusive 
privilege  to  make  and  vend  an  article  in  such  general  use. 

All  ti)ese  monopolies  were  swept  away  by  the  p<'irliameut  which  brought  Charles 
to  the  f'catfbld ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  by  way  of  showing  their  contempt  for 
the  monarch,  they  directed  the  royal  arms  to  be  taken  Irom  the  paper,  as  they  had 
alrer.dy  been  from  sign-posts,  public  halls,  &c.,  substitiiting  a  fool,  with  his  cap 
and  l>ells,  as  the  eflSgy.    This  was  done  in  1649. 

Mo-t  ot"  the  manuscripts  writr-.-n  between  that  period  and  16G0  bear,  «iccordiiigly, 
as  a  water-mark,  a  lool  wearing  the  dress  described  as  his  costume  in  the  court 
of  the  British  monarehs.  Cromwell,  when  made  Lord  Protector,  changed  the  wa- 
icr-maik  by  substituting  a  dragon,  grasping  in  his  claws  arrowsof  fire,  and  alter- 
ward  putting  11%  coat  of  arms  in  its  place.    This  still  occasionally  appear*. 

Charles  11.,  at  the  Restoration,  replaced  the  royal  arms,  and  enlarged  the  size 
of  the  sheet,  which  was  much  smaller  than  we  see  in  modem  days. 

In  England,  paper  of  the  size  which  the  Rump  Parliament  ordered  fof  their  jour- 
nals, bearing  the  foolscap  efligy,  is  still  in  existence ;  and  the  title,  as  in  many 
other  things,  is  still  retained  lor  ordinary  writing-paper,  centuries  aAer  the  reason 
for  it  has  ceased,  and  now  serves,  as  it  will  serve  tor  ages,  to  designate  all  writing 
paper  in  ordinary  use,  as  distinguished  from  paper  designed  to  be  lolded  in  the 
form  of  letters. 

This  last  class  of  writing  paper  has  been  reduced  greatly  in  length  and  widened 
somewhat  to  adapt  it  for  a  convenient  shape  in  folding,  and  still  bears  its  original 
name  o(  post  paper,  applied  to  it  from  the  mail  or  post  by  which  letters  were  con- 
veyed to  their  aadress. 

So  recently  has  the  United  States  made  its  own  paper,  that  mwt  of  our  early 
letters  written  in  the  West,  even  as  late  as  1800,  Ixiar  the  impress  of  the  royal 
arms.  St.  Clair,  Uarmar,  Wilkinson,  and  Wayne's  letters  are  all  of  this  deacrip- 
tiun. 
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ntFESsoRsniP  op  public  economy,  coxmerce  m  statistics  w  m 

INllESSITI  OP  LODISUXA. 

This  iniportant  drpartinent  of  cdacation  in  our  country,  so  much  neglected  in  tlie 
paBC  nmons;  us,  an  utnon<^  others  more  favorably  situated,  first  odvocated  in  our  Review 
'  In  May,  1816.  in  an  article  on  "  Louisiana  ;"  afterward  in  November,  in  an  article  on 
New  Orleans  and  riaboratily  in  June — July,  13-17;  having^  met  with  hli^h  commenda- 
tion in  ditlt^rent  scrtions  of  (he  Union,  an.!  the  dccidcii  a])probntioa  of  the  most  prac- 
tical Ainds,  as  well  a!(  of  many  members  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  with  whom 
we  have  convi-rsui— wo  roncUidcd  the  past  summer,  during  our  stay  at  the  North,  to 
collect  everything  thji  could  be  of  interest,  or  bear  upon  the  subject.  It  is  with  regret 
that  space  does  not  admit  us  to  introduce  any  of  this  note.  We  liave,  however,  thought 
it  proper  in  view  of  some  immt*diate  action,  perhaps,  in  the  matter,  to  re-publish  at  least 
the  plan  of  the  Professorship,  and  the  objects  intended  to  be  embraced.  The  catal<^ne 
of  a  library  wo  have  made  more  complete,  but  omit. 

PBOPESSOBSKIP   OP  PUULIC  ECONOMY,    COMMEBCX    AND   STATISTICS. 

Kmhraring  flu  Theorttic  and  Practical  Departments, 

I. — Theoretic. 

Origin  of  Society  and  Oovomment;  Theory,  Forms,  and  Ends  of  Government; 
Rights,  Duties,  and  Rel  itions  of  Governments ;  Sources  of  National  Wealth  and  Pn>- 
cresB,  and  Causes  of  National  Decline ;  Production,  Distribution,  and  Consumption  of 
Wealth,  with  the  Laws  appertaining  thereto. 

IL — The  Practical  and  STAtisTicAL. 

SUitistics  of  Population  and  Wealth  in  their  application  to 

Commerce, 
Agriculture, 
Manufactures. 

1.  History  and  Profl;rera  of  Commerce,  its  Principles  and  Laws;  Home  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  Tariffs,  Treati^'s,  Life  Insurance,  Roids,  .Canals,  Shipping,  and  Revenue, 
fiystems  of  RetMprocity;  Balances  of  Trade;  Mercantile  and  Navigation  Systems; 
Colonies  and  Colonial  Systems;  Bank&  Finances,  Accounts,  Transportation,  Book- 
keeping, Principles  of  Merchant  Law ;  Commerce  of  Nations,  Ancient  and  Modem; 
Ooogniphy  of  Commerce,  Commodities  of  Commerce ;  Literature  of  Commerce,  etc, 
etc. 

2.  Progress  and  Results  of  Agricultural  Science;  Principles  of -iVgriculture;  Com- 

giratlve  condition  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Manufacturing  Commimities; 
tatisties  of  A«^eulture,  etc. 

3.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacturing  System  ;  its  Relation  to  the  other 
Pursuits;  Invention  and  Machinery  in  ManuHeictures ;  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing 
Classes ;  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  etc 

%  Text-Books  for  the  Course  among  others: 

Locke's  Kssays  on  Government;  Liober's  Political  Ethics  and  Hermefleutics,  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit  of  Laws ;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ;  McCuHoch's  Commercial  and 
Geographical  Dictionary ;  Say*s  Political  Economy ;  Vethake's  Political  Economy ; 
Carey  on  W'cdth;  Stephen's  Progress  of  Discoveiy  and  Maritime  Commerce;  Hce- 
ron's  Commerclol  Researches;  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients;  McGregor's 
Commercial  Legislation ;  Annual  Reports  American  and  Contemporary  Governments. 

It  should  be  required  from  the  professorship  to  prepare  and  deliver  twelve  public  Icc- 
tan»  each  year,  free  to  every  one,  upon  subjects  dctermim*d  in  its  organization.  For 
cjcaraple,  upon  the  ^^Sourcea  of  National  Wealth  and  Decline ;"  on  the  ^^History  and 
Progreas  of  Commerce  f"  on  the  "F\>reign  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
inetuding  our  Treaties;"  upon  "Pinance:"  on  the  ^^ResulU  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ad- 
vancement qf  Agricultural  Classes i"  on  "Manufactures ;"  the  *'Science  qf  StatisHct ;** 
Hu  **Geography  qf  Commerce;"  the  "Commodities  qf  Commerce ;"  the  "Literature  qf 
Commerce,"  etc.,  etc.  The  lectures  to  be  of  a  practical  character,  and  perhaps  published 
iVMitually,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  University,  as  one  of  its  text-books,  and  as  a  work 
$9  be  prbted  and  consulted  in  every  paix  oi  vYie  \3ii\oTt.  ^\xs^\v  «l  nc»Volvcvc^  \iT«^<«x«i  ^th 
•ff  tbe  4ght  ofibrded  In  the  UbnxiM  and  colteicivlkoiiaol  VbAX^uVi^mvi  viou\^\^  ^m^«v^ 
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DE  BOW'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW; 

A    MONTHLY    JOURNAL    OP    TRADE,    AGRICULTURE,    COMMERCE, 
COMMERCIAL  POLITY,  MANUFACTURES,    INTERNAL  IM 

PROVEMENTS,  &c. 

JpttbUsl)cir  lllont[)ltj,  in  tl)c  ditg  of  53'eu)  ©rlcaua. 

Terms  (S  per  Annum,  in  advance. 

Advocating  the  interests  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Commercial  Review  will 
not  be  the  less  mindful  of  the  great  interests  of  Trade,  Commerce  and  Aqri- 
ccLTURB  throughout  the  World — Commerce  in  its  various  and  multiform  rela- 
tions— in  its  History,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics ;  Commercial  commodities ; 
regulations  of  Trade,  inter-State  and  inter-National ;  Treaties ;  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Tariffs,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations ;  Enterprises  of  Com- 
merce, in  Shipping,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  J^avigation,  etc. ;  Mer- 
cantile Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modern ; 
Banking  Insurance,  Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guaranty,  Brokerage, 
Bankruptcy,  Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
Piracy,  Gluarantine  <ind  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc. ;  Commercial 
Literature  and  Biographt. 


PROSPECTUS  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES. 

This  work  has  been  regularlv  published  nearly  two  years.  Its  success  has 
been  signal  throughout  the  whole  Southern  and  Western  Country,  and  its 
subscription  list  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  this  brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
Southern  work,  and  the  strongest  influence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices 
have  been  received  from  every  source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown 
did  space  permit.    The  Com.mercial  Review  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

Commerce  and  Agrienltnre  of  the  Sonthem  and  We&tem  Statei, 

and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS, 

m  fiXkch  a  manner  as  could  not  but  have  .secured  the  best  results.  The  papers  which 
have  apf>eared  upon  Sugar  and  upon  Cotton,  upon  Tobacco  and  Rice,  and  Manu- 
pacturf.s,  upon  the  Progress  op  our  Commercial  Relations  with  all  nations, 
and  upon  Mexico,  may  be  stated  as  examples,  indeed,  this  has  been  admitted 
troin  many  sources.  Although  devoted  in  its  aims  to  the  development  and  exhi- 
bition of  the 

Be&onrees  of  the  South  and  West, 

the  Commercial  Review  neglects  no  view  of 

Ameriran  and  European  Industry  and  Enterprise, 

in  every  department,  and  must  be  of  equal  value  to  American  CinxBits  whcrerer 
they  are  found.  Is  there  a  section  of  the  union,  too,  or  an  interest  which  has  no 
concern  with  the  progress  and  rewurces  of  the  GREAT  WEST,  of  "which  t*- 
Commercial  Review  is  the  faithful  exponent  1 


DE  BOW'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  FOR  1846. 

VOLS.  I  AND  n. 

Price  $5 — In  out  handsome  large  ociavo  vohime,  beautifiUly  bounds  embeliiBfud  wWi  an 

engraved  froiUispiece  qf  the  City  qf  riew  Orleans. 

SPLENDID    EDITIOX   IN   TWO  VOLUMES — EXTRA    BINDING  S6. 

We  announced  in  our  September  number,  that  the  ri'print  of  this  work  waitinpra- 
gTe!«.^  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  its  con.pleton  tind  rcadincBS  for  delivery. 
The  style  of  finish  and  execution  is  adinirable.  As  tne  numbers  for  1S46  hava  great 
value,  and  were  much  sou^t,  and  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  them  for  many 
months  back  to  the  frequent  and  numerous  orders  received,  this  republication  musi 
pass  throu^rh  a  vtry  hrg^-  edition.     We  h:ive  had  it  stereotyped. 

Orders  for  the  worl(  stiould  be  sent  in  without  dday.  It  will  be  furnished  with  the 
utmost  disnatch,  and  by  the  first  opportunity;  or  through  the  mail,  if  requeeted — as  the 
postage  will  not  exceed  80  cents. 

As  we  have  many  hundred  subscribers  who  began  receiving  the  work  the  second  year, 
ytiihout  keing  supplied  xci'h  thejirst,  we  take  the  liberty  of  yug^sting  the  importance  of 
having  complkte  8»rrs  from  the  beginning  of  a  publication,  intended  at  all  times 
for  reterence  upon  every  important  point  connected  with  the 

COMMERCE,    agriculture,   AND   MAWUFACTURBS 

of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Union.  The  references  are  con- 
tinual from  one  volume  to  another. 

To  others  than  su'.jscrihers  we  comme-.d  the  work,  assured  that  as  on  independent 
volume,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  citizen  desiring  not 
to  he  ignorant  of  the  practical  afTairs  of  his  country. 

The  statistics  of  the  South  and  South-west  have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly 
collected  and  published. 

Upward  of  eighty  original  contributions  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Editor,  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Robert  Greenhow,  author  of  History  of  Oregon, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Porter  of  Alabama,  J.  P.  Hcnjamin.  and  E.  J.  Forstall  of  New  Orlf.-anF, 
Professor  Riddell,  and  a  large  number  of  other  able  writers — besides  innumerable  minor 
papers,  tables,  statistics,  etc.,  upon  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture,  etc. — a  cata- 
logue of  which  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  desiring  it. 
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VOL.  III.  OF  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW :  January-July,  1847. 

Bound  in  splendid  slyle^  ready  for  del-very,  tri'.h  an  engraving  qfthe  Dalizt^  at  the  mouth 

qfihe  Mississtpjn. — Price  $3. 

Vol.  IV.  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  23th  of  the  present  month,  embellished  with 
a  steel  portrait  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  first  of  a  series  of  American  Msrcuants. 

BINDING. 

Subj«cribers  In  the  city  or  country,  who  will  send  in  their  numbers  nt  the  eftd  of  the 
year  or  volume,  without  expense  to  us,  in  good  order  and  condition,  will  have  handsome 
oound  volumes  delivered  in  return,  without  any  delay,  by  n.mitting  us  post-paid,  the  sum 
of  One  Dollar  for  two  volumes;  tne  absolute  cost  of  binding.  Should  any  numbers  l>e 
missing,  they  will  be  supplied  at  subscription  price.  It  is  our.winh  that  every  subscri- 
ber be  supplied  with  bound  editions,  whicli,  if  do'ie  in  our  office,  will  be  xnnform. 

B.  F.  DE  BOW,  PiihlviUer,  Neic  Orleav.s. 
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This  extensive  office,  coll<»cted  and  purchased  at  the  North,  bv  the  Editor  of  the  Re- 
view during  the  past  summer,  is  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  in  the  printing  an  J 
publishingluisine  ss, 

in  every  variety  op  style  and  execution. 

A  larfft*  Adnms'  Power  Press  is  employed,  performing  su^-h  work  as  !s  now  exhibited 
in  the  Review. 

The  office  is  furn'shed  with  every  kind  of  Plain.  Fancy,  and  ORNAafENTAL  Type. 
particuliirlv  FiGUBErs,  ibr  executing  tal»ul:ir  work  with  nealnes?. 

Books,  Pamphletp,  Circulars,  Cards,  Law  Briefs  and  Forms,  Blaioes,  Bill- 
BBAD6,  Showbilu*,  and  every  other  variety  of 

MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL,  OR  LAW  PRINTINGK 
eiecu/ed  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  on  terms  as  low  as  any  other  office  In  the  dty. 
l^lf  Orders  from  anv  nart  of  the  interior  ex'!''uted  with  di^pntch,  and  on  satisfiictory 
terms    orders  beinir  solicited,  directed  to  the  oiTirt*  of  ihf  Co'umcrcial  Review,  or  to 
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the  moat  we  could  to  deaerve  it  We  appealed  to  the  South  and  Wea^  and  tiiey  heard 
our  appeal.  We  have  been  enabled  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  work,  and  ahall  con- 
tinue to  do  ao,  until  it  ia  larger  than  any  other  of  the  aame  price  in  America  or  in  tlie 
worid.  We  have  aecured  able  oontributora,  and  are  extending  the  field  of  action, 
making  it  intereating  and  valuable  to  every  clasa  of  practical  dtiiena,  merdhanta,  plant- 
ers, raanufacturera,  Ac.,  North,  South,  Eaat  and  Weat.  Our  emnmaniiai  mtmmttriet 
next  year  will  be  morUhfy^  and  of  the  higheat  value.  AeaiovLTvan  ahall  be  folly  and 
efficiently  repreoented  aa  the  wants  of  the  South  and  Weat  indicate. 

The  engravhiga  of  eminent  merchanta  with  biographical  aketchea^  will  be  ctmtinned  aa 
often  aa  they  can  be  obtained.  The  aecond  of  the  aeriee  we  hope  to  pnoent  in  Janu- 
ary, ie4a 

The  monthly  numbera  next  year  will  contain  flnom  112  to  128  pagea,  fimnlng  aeml- 
annual  volumes  of  650  to  700  pages,  a  very  great  enlargement  on  hack  volnmae.  Hav- 
ing a  printing-office  of  our  own  on  the  moat  complete  ayatem,  the  typographical  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  will  be  aecured. 

Let  our  anbacriben  atand  by  ua,  and  add  to  our  liata,  fn  thia  enterpriae  we  are  con- 
ducting; the  flnt  of  the  kind  that  the  South  or  Weat  haa  ever  had.  Theae  aectiona 
reqidra  and  deaerve  auch  an  exponent  of  their  reaourcea  and  power. 

To  oondude  thia  note  with  a  DUH,  wouM  be  in  bad  taste.  We  do  not  dolt  If  theft 
ia  a  year'e  embaoriptlon  due  to  ua  by  any  one,  we  know  that  there  ia  a  geneiOBa  aen- 
timoU  in  theae  mat^ra;wM(^wiUeauMir/ofretmm«lia<elyfemiX<etf/  With  enoimoaa 
axpenaea  and  great  oonifidence  in  our  frienda  we  muat  not  be  diaqipointod.  The  lo- 
ponanoa  of  etary  doUar— but  we  promiaei!  not  to  dun  in  thia  note. 
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Alt  L— SODTHEKN  AND  WESTEKN  iGUClILTURiL  AND  lECIAMC 

ASSOCUTIOm, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURAL  80CIBTIS8  :  PRO- 
CEEDINGS, REPORTS,  ETC. — PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE  AT  THE  SOUTH PAPERS  UPON  SU- 
GAR    MANUFACTURE ORATIONS    OF   HON.    P.    ROST   AND    J.    D.    B. 

DE    BOW. 

The  approaching  anniversaiy  (the  fifth)  of  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanics'  Association,  being  about  to  be  celebrated  at 
Baton  Rouge,  it  is  a  meet  occasion  to  call  attention  to  its  merits,  and 
present  its  claims  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  tlie  South-west. 

It  is  a  c^mon  complaint,  founded,  alas,  upon  too  melancholy  a 
truth,  that  the  Southern  States  have  been  content  to  prosecute  afi^i- 
rulture  with  little  regard  to  system,  economy,  or  the  dictates  of  lib- 
eral science.  Blessed  with  an  unusual  fertility  of  Boil,  it  has  been 
erroneously  deemed  an  ill  advised  economy  to  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate that  fertility.  Almost  any  planting  has  been  tolerated  and  pro- 
secuted which  could  yield  profitable  returns  for  the  time,  without 
any  regard  to  future  operations.  What  matter  if  sterility  come  at  last 
upon  these  pregnant  fields? — ^if  Virginia  desert  her  tobacco  acres? — 
if  the  Carolinas,  and  even  Alabama,  once  an  £1  Dorado,  turn  up  an 
exhausted  soil  ?  Is  there  not  an  empire  beyond,  in  the  South  and 
the  West,  where  primitive  wilds  may  be  subdued  and  virgin  soils 
brought  under  the  plow,  to  undergo  the  same  routine  again  ?  We 
will  emigrate  and  leave  waste,  if  we  cannot  sell,  those  old  home- 
Fteads  and  acres  from  which,  as  a  mint,  our  fathers,  or  even  their 
sons,  in  days  not  long  removed,  coined  gold. 

Alas,  how  frequent  have  been  these  changes  and  how  melancholy ! 
What  must  be  the  reaction  upon  those  who  are  compelled  to  undergo 
ihem  ?  Can  they  feel  the  joys  of  home  when  all  is  so  uncertain  ? 
Why  beautify  those  grounds,  why  develop  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  arrange  shading  oaks  ?  Will  not  a  rude  axe  to-morrow  be  ap- 
plied to  them  all  when  their  proprietor  has  abandoned  them  for  some 
new  conquest  ?  Without  the  joys  and  comforts,  without  the  associa- 
tions of  home,  the  virtues  do  not  thrive.     No  man  can  be  a  ^ 
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or  a  good  citizen,  where  he  ia  sojourning  but  for  a-ehort  season  and 
looking  daily  for  emigration.  That  surety  of  our  eountry^s  libertiest 
that  bond  which  holds  together  its  Constitution^  is  gone  forever  when 
we  annihilate  State  lave  and  its  storongy  fixed,  and  ardent  ooncomi- 
tants. 

We  believe  a  great  remedy  for  tiiis  mournful  state  of  things  is  to 
be  found  in  a  discreet  and  enlightened  administration  of  the  soil,  and 
the  co-operation  and  labors  of  those  engaged  in  agricolluTa]  pur- 
suits throughout  these  regions,  by  societies  and  publications  and 
occasional  re-unions. 

Our  friends  in  South  Carolina  appear  to  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  these  truths  now  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  Southern  State. 
They  have  numerous  District  Assodations,  of  high  character,  and  a 
State  Society,  which  meets  semi-annually  in  the  interior,  or  the 
mountains,  and  where  addresses  are  delivered  by  such  men  as  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mitchel  King,  Mr.  Poinsett,  Judge  0*NeaD, 
Whitemarsh  Seabrook,  Governor  Hammond,  ete.  The  Hon.  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  invited  to  deliver  the  last  There  are  also  discus- 
sions and  reports  of  great  scientific  and  practical  value,  and  some  of 
the  fairs  we  have  attended  did  great  credit  to  the  Association.  A 
department  of  agriculture  has  been  organized  In  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  and  uie  State  has  appropriated  a  handsome  sum  for  the 
publication  of  agricultural  documents,  after  having  had  a  geological 
survey.  We  have  all  these  valuable  publications  i>efore  us  on  the 
table. 

In  1784  the  first  agricultural  society  of  South  Carolina  was  formed^ 
which  exists  to  the  present  day.  In  1823  there  were  eleveii  socie- 
ties in  the  State — the  South  Carolina,  the  Pendleton,  duo  Edgefieldt 
the  Barnwell,  the  St  John  Colleton,  the  St  Helena,  the  Beaufort, 
the  Beaufort  District,  the  St  Andrews,  the  St  Pauls  and  the  Win- 
yah.  In  1826  the  St  Johns  Society  invited  a  convention  of  all  thiese 
bodies,  which  was  held  in  Charleston.  In  1827,  from  the  result  of 
this  movement,  the  United  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  at 
Columbia.  This  Association  not  being  productive  of  the  desired  re- 
sults, in  1839  a  convention,  at  Columbia,  formed  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

"  In  perasing,"  says  Mr.  Carroll,  in  his  preiace  to  the  valuable  volnme  of  Car- 
olina AgricQltoral  Reports  and  Publications,*  1847,  **  the  able  docbments  em- 
braced  in  this  volume,  it  will  doubtless  be  impressed  upon  the  reader^  mind,  that 
South  Carolina,  though  one  of  the  earliest  cultivated  colonies  of  the  Union,  and 
though  the  pursuits  of  its  people  have  been  essentially  agricultural,  yet  such  is 
the  impovedshment  of  some  of  its  best  lands,  that  all  the  helps  of  science,  skiU, 
and  industrj,  are  required  to  save  them  IVom  barrenness,  and  to  festnln  her  peo- 
ple from  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  is  every  day  depopulating  manv  portions 
of  the  State.  Engaged,  as  four-fifths  of  her  population  are,  in  agriculture ;  de- 
riving nine-tenths  of  her  treasure  from  the  taxation  of  our  planters ;  raising,  as 
she  dofe,  one  twentv-fourth  part  of  all  the  cotton  in  the  world;  producing,  too, 
one-seventh  of  all  the  exports  of  the  Union ;  and  paying  into  the  national  treasury 
one  million  of  doUars  more  than  all  the  New  England  States  put  together,  it  cer- 

•  Among  the  papei^  Ac,  in  this  vohmie,  ars  the  Prooeedlogs  of  the  8#dei7, 184M6 ; 
Orations  of  Messrs.  McDume  and  Sesbrook ;  Bassy  on  Malaria,  by  Dr.  Dlcisoni  Ora- 
tions of  Hammond,  O'Neall,  Roper,  and  Poinsett ;  Memoir  on  Slavery,  by  Chancdor  Har- 
£sr ;  Seabrook  on  the  Cotton  Plant ;  AUston  on  Rio&— wliich  we  have  published  in  the 
St  year  of  our  Review  {  Letteis  and  Reporu  on  Marl,  dbc.,  Ac.,  430  pagw.  We  wish 
tOBoethe  Legiilature  toC  Louliibna  do  thU  mufdi  fot  tkA  Suio'a  agirieulture. 
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lainly  becomes  a  qaestion  of  no  little  interest,  what  kasbeen  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  oar  a^'cnltural  interests.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  legislative  aid 
has  done  nothmg. 

"  While  oorjplanten  have,  with  great  forbearance,  submitted  to  this  state  of 
things,  those  of  other  States  have  been  aroused,  and  insisting  upon  their  claims^ 
have  secured  many  reforms  in  tibeir  agricultural  cond^on.  They  have  been 
uught  to  feel,  with  the  rest  of  th6  enlightened  world,  that  agriculture  is  indeed 
of  primary  importance  to  their  political  economy— that  wijtn  its  prosperity  all 
other  branches  of  industry  must  flourish;  while  with  its  decline  they  must,  iusc 
as  certainly,  languish  and  decay — in  a  word,  that  agriculture  is  the  main  shaft 
around  which  commerce,  and  manuiactsivs,  and  the  arts,  all  duster,  and  by  which 
they  are  sustained  in  vitality  and  sHength.  What,  therefore,  other  States  have 
acted  upon,  and  prosperously  consummated,  is  neither  policy  nor  wisdom  for  South 
Carolina  to  neglect'^ 

In  Louiaiana,  whose  reaoorces  and  progrera  ha^e  been  extraoN 
dinaiy,  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
subject  of  scientific  agriculture.  Accounts  on  all  hands  are  agreed 
that,  until  within  a  few  yearsy  the  rudest  systems  of  tillage  were  in 
use,  and  the  most  wasteful.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the 
planters,  as  a  body,  that  they  have  anything  to  do  otft  of  the  usual 
routine.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  at  this  time,  a  single  Parish  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  the  State,  and  but  a  spgle  Society  of  any  sort 
addressed  to  these  interests !  It  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
planters  to  attend  even  this,  a  central  crndgenend  ituttttUion^  so 
remarkable  is  the  apathy  which  prevails.  Tnat  there  are  noble  ex- 
ceptions we  admit,  but  why  should  not  this  be  a  matter  of  universal 
interest  T  Surely  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  great 
blessings  which  may  be  conferred  by  these  bodies  upon  a  Common- 
wealth. Whence  the  extraordinary  attention  pidd  to  agriculture  in 
Europe  T  We  have  hundreds  of  ponderous  volumes  of  ]£eportA  from 
lESngland  and  France  ;*  and  Russia,  which  some  of  us  nave  been 
wont  to  call  bartuurian,  has  sent  a  letter  to  «s  inviting  our  agricul- 
turists to  co-operate  with  them  in  developing  the  soiL  It  is  but  the 
other  day  that  we  were  called  upon,  individually,  to  fiimish  the  Rqs- 
sian  Society  with  a  paper  upon  tobacco.  Consider,  loo,  the  results 
in  our  own  country.  The  Government  is  collecting  material  of  this 
kind,  and  publishing  through  the  Patent  Office.!  Tlie  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts publishes,  at  its  own  expense,  an  annual  volume  of  seve- 
ral hundred  pages,  including  the  Reports,  d&c.,  of  all  District  Soci- 
eties4  In  New  York  State  they  have  a  great  Association,  which 
meets  at  ^bany ;  and  ia  the  ci^  of  New  York,  every  two  weeks,  is 
convened  the  rABMBRs*^  Club,  of  practical  and  scientific  men,  who 
discuss  important  subjects  of  agriculture.  Having  attended  sevejral 
of  these  meetings,  we  kaow  their  value.  We  h^trd  discussions  on 
silk,  wool,  sheep,  hemp,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  an  annual  magnificent 
Fair  of  die  Ambricak  Ikstitutb,  of  which  the  Club  is  a  part,  held 
in  New  York,  and  attended  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  visitors. 

*  Mr.  VattMMro^  whose  phUanthraple  ndHion  among  nations  in  indodngeachuites 
of  valuable  doenmenu  has  ezdted  w  modi  attention, presented  ua,  when  inlfew  York, 
with  a  hige  number  of  works  of  this  kind,  relating  to  France,  for  the  State  of  Looiii- 
ana.    Through  the  aame  means  we  can  get  them  all,  if  willing  to  redinocmte. 

t  We  lately  aaw  its  drcular  to  Tezaa. 

:  We  have  one  of  these  before  U8»  200  pegea,  1846.  It  contains  an  abstract  of  ths 
prureedinga,  rraorta.  4kc..  of  ten  sodetieo  in  uie  State^  with  extracts  fimn  the  cfalaf -^ 
(ln»sos,&c.    utothiMOuUDOthiivisDSglectiadorkMlVnllaandbaMsiM^ 
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Thr  published  volutaes  of  Reports  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and  p 

It  is  now  five  or  six  years  since  the  Agriculmrisls'  and  Mechaoici 
Associulion  of  LoutsinnB  was  or^nized  nt  Balon  Kougc,  ' 
lijts  met  from  year  to  year  for  pulilic  celebralion^.  The  altendineC 
iiiough  respectable,  has  never  been  large.  The  eihibition  and  F»^ 
have  never  been  worthy  of  the  Slate.  However,  we  are  inclined  I 
hope  much  better  results  hereafter.  Experience  lia^  been  of  scrvieftr: 
energetic  ollicera  have  been  secured,  and  the  State,  by  an  approprf 
tiiin.  has  manifested  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Let  us  indeed  iio) 
liiat  tlie  liberal  and  enlightened  planters  of  Loui^^ann  urt  now  a 

The  removal  of  the  seal  of  goviTument  to  Balon  Rouge  i 
rhal  town  a  plaee  pecu'itirly  tilted  for  (he  meeting  of  tlie  Iii$ 
It  should  secure  a  permanent  Hall  in  the  new  Slale-huuse  bein]^ 
structed,  and  a  permanent  eataried  Secretary.  There  should  b 
library  like  thai  of  llic  American  Institute,  containing  all  a^~ 
ral  and  mechanical  publications,  etc.  A  traveling  agent  sho 
appointed.  Ad  annuuj  appropriation  might  be  secured  (roin  the  legi 
laiurc  in  furtJierance  of  the  work. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  effected  without  (he  establishmei 
of  parink  or  district  societies.  These  are  indispensable, 
three  or  five  planters  are  auJEcient  to  establish  one.  The  month 
meetings  will  soon  have  interest  to  attract  others,  and  ihu 
ble  system  will  grow  up.  These  societies  will  send  annually  lh«| 
reports  and  delegates  to  the  central  one.  Shall  it  be  asked.  b»i 
these  local  sncieties  are  to  be  employed  t     We  will  show  ai 

The  Central  Society  should  issue  to  all  the  local  ones,  and  to  ine 

•  Wo  RiakoDQ  Kt-'toncc  to  the  Mgh  pratKlion  noilonsoCllw  Instilutc^  "Thlsli_ 
tirii-lias  mtvrtnen  UboiinK  Fnra  period  of  elghlem  yearEin  advancing  the  canseofptw 
I'.il  Svlcncc  lhniugiuiul[he[IiutodiSlatBC,iin(IfourineinDTiali»a  tuve  lhugnid(icMul~ 
kitow  ihailheirexBrUaiiB  have  not  beaa  unsvalUnt;,  and  neilhur  haie  thai*' serVtca 
I'lH  publlo  good  been  unocknowkideed  b^  ttiose  who  were  more  dnply  in 
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KBuJii"— Wa«inct  from  ihefr  » 
^  page  7.  "Tbelnsiiiiiie,uiuldeduid  luuwaialned,' 
iitiber  o(  Tiaiwn  at  lU  bs(  fair,  Baltl  la  Ik  one-hotf  •) 
Paris,  which  is  held  but  onct  in  lire  ytart—ani  lo  whi 
'  h-  nowcrftil  nld,  by  nusing  Ibo  wbole  klneduiD  lo  b 
for  the  H'leclLOD  oT  the  most  mterMlloaDTlldtfltoTlhei. 
i:ipi,rlaliiin.  lo  Paris.  Ttie  tiumbecu  dliuiu  «rtw>vl| 
:!■■  'VI'!  (iliiiHt  Im  hundrid  andjif, 
■..   iiirtonofNow  York.    Jim 

|il<)win(|  and  ■pidlna  nTniohn  w 


lvi;rsl  Aeiicullura]  Society'  oT  £ 
.  Luadon,  21>l  of  Hmy,  IBtS-Dr- 
'Iilch  the  SociMy'isttentloii  ht ' ' 


.  —        .- -, u,  2l»l  of  Mmy,  I 

I'resiilent.    Oncof  ihe  ]'«intB  lo  which  the  SociMy'isttentlo _.^_ 

II  hslfvear,  tnmiAimiailanalviiuqftiisi^ut^pUBittgTmrnimiiifirtnl  mllt.^ 


II  difertntlocnL'liathrmgliautlhtkingdimi.    The  Society  now  conslMs  of  WlUb-l* 
LTiior?,  3M  anni]*]  Rovemon.  4<ln  |t»^-mrin>wn>,  and  6,123  •nniinl  Riemben.  malHM 
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viduals  throughout  the  State,  a  circular  similar  to  that  issued  by  the 
South  Carolina  Society — requiring 

1st.  Ad  account  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture,  and  the  changes  since 
the  first  settlement  ol  the  county  or  parish. 

2d.  The  general  aspect  of  the  parish,  embracing  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

3d.  The  principal  products. 

4th.  The  kinds  of  cultivation  or  tillage  in  use. 

5th.  The  favorite  breeds  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  their  man 
agcment. 

Gth.  The  agricultural  implements  in  use. 

7th.  The  general  value  of  land. 

8th.  The  agricultural  changes  necessary  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  parish. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  how  much  Louisiana  has  to  gain  by 
these  operations,  and  what  will  be  secured  her  by  her  successes.  Let 
us  emulate  our  sii^ter  State  of  Massachusetts  in  this.  She  collects 
and  embodies  minutely  all  the  statistics  of  her  varied  and  expanding 
industry,  and  publishes  them,  that  every  citizen  may  understand. 

Wc  have  said  nothing  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Insti- 
tute. We  are  doubtful  here  whether  Baton  Kouge  will  prove  the 
proper  place.  The  two  departments  may  be  separated  to  advantage, 
so  far  as  the  place  of  exhibition  is  concerned.  New  Orleans,  Uie 
great  City  of  the  South  and  West,  presents  itself  at  once.  Here  tho 
products  of  the  ingenuity,  the  skill,  the  manufactures  of  all  the  Val- 
ley and  the  South,  may  be  brought  annually  and  presented  for 
inspection.  It  should  occupy  a  place  for  these  regions  like  New 
York.  The  city  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Texas,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  it  must  shed  the  broadest 
influences  over  them.  We  regard  this  as  something  worthy  of  future 
reflection.  The  day  will  yet  come  when  what  we  have  written 
shall  appear  prophecy.  However,  it  will  take  time.  The  first  step 
has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  New 
Orleans. 

We  have  not  the  data  for  other  Southern  States,  and  therefore  can- 
not say  what  they  are  doing  for  agriculture.  Will  not  their  citizens 
favor  us  with  abstract  reports  ?  We  read  the  other  day  a  partial 
geological  survey  of  Alabama,  and  understand  that  something  of  the 
kind  is  mooted  in  Mississippi;  indeed,  that  an  agricultural  professor- 
ship in  one  of  her  colleges  is  talked  of.  But  unless  this  is  an  insti- 
tution for  the  whole  State,  and  under  its  patronage,  the  professorship 
willl)e  of  httlc  service.  Mississippi  will  not  be  behindhand  in  this 
race.     She  has  many  distingubhed  agriculturists,  as  we  know. 

Space  will  not  aidmit  a  farther  indulgence  of  these  refleetions. 
Our  object  was  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  approachinflr  Baton 
Rouge  meeting,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the  most  brilliant  yet 
held  in  the  State. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  appointed  in  1SI7: 

CoLOKEL  Philip  Hicket,  President. 

Vice  Presidents. 

J.  Cooper,  East  Baton  Rouge,  Judge  Campbell,  Opclousas, 

Yalcour  Aim6,  St  James,  Dr.  Peck,  Washita, 

C.  Adams,  Iberville,  D.  J.  Porchie,  Nachilocbm^ 
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D.  J.  Pinker,  East  Feliciana,  P.  A.  Roet,  German  Coast, 

B.  Richardson,  St  Tammany,  Yerloin  De  Gray,  Jefienon, 

Gen.  Ed.  Sparrow,  Concordia,  B.  M.  Norman,  New  Orleans, 

Gen.  J.  P.  walker,  Rapides,  W.  Taylor,  Point  Ooap6€, 

Miles  Taylor,  Lafonrcne  Int.,  Maunsel  White,  Plaquemines 

Stephen  Henderson,  lyeasturer,  T.  B.  R.  Hatch,  Or,  StcreUay. 

ExetmUve  GwisuOee.— S.  Henderson,  chairman:  J.  McVay,  James  McCalop, 
D.  Chambers,  G.  A.  Pike,  W.  A.  Tunnard,  C.  G.  McELatton,  F.  D.  Conrad,  T. 
B.  R.  Hatch,  S.  Allain,  A.  G.  Carter,  J.  B.  Eleinpeter. 

•  From  the  report  of  proceedings  of  1847  we  extract  the  three  fol> 
lowing  letters  in  relation  to  sugar,  which  wilV  be  read  with  intereit 
Only  a  very  few  copies  of  the  report  were  printed,  and  scarcely  at 
all  circulated.    On  this  account  we  publish. 

TALCOUR  AIMERS  RESULTS   IN   SUGAR  CULTURE   AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Mr.  Valconr  Aime,  sends  for  exhibition  to  the  (air  of  the  Agricnltoral  and 
Mechanics'  Association  the  following  described  spedmena  of  sngar  mannti&ctnred 
on  his  own  plantation : 

A  loaf  of  sugar,  first  product,  made  directly  fhim  the  cane-jnice. 

A  box  powdered  sugar,  first  product 

One  do.  second  proaact,  liquored. 

One  do.         da  not  liauored. 

One  do.  third  product,  liquored  with  molasses. 

A  bottle  of  syrup  for  liquoring  sugar,  weighing  X  degrees  by  Baomes'  saccha- 
rometer. 

A  small  specimen  of  rough  or  unrefined  sugar  fhmi  cane-jnice. 

These  products  hare  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  apparatus  of  I>eroea6  A 
Gail,  made  by  Messrs.  Stillman,  Allen  and  Co.  of  ^ew  York,  with  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  plan  first  adopted  by  the  inventor.  These  modifications  prind- 
nally  consist  in  some  changes  in  the  distributors,  in  the  form  of  the  vacuum 
kettles,  and  above  all  in  the  strength  of  the  air-pumps. 

This  apparatus  was  received  at  the  plantation  or  Mr.  Yalcour  Aini6  in  1845, 
too  late  to  DC  put  into  operation  for  the  taking  off  the  preceding  crop.  The  ahv 
pump  as  first  made  was  too  weak,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  another. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanics'  Association  has  been  incorrectly  informed 
by  those  who  have  induced  the  society  to  publish  in  the  annual  report  of  1846,  that 
the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus  amounted  to  829,000,  and  that  the  contract  for  the 
modifications  to  be  adaed,  would  amount  to  88,000.  The  apparatus  as  it  at  present 
stands,  cost  8^4,000.  By  it  eighteen  hogsheads  of  sugar  can  be  made  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  whole  of  his  last  crop  has  been  manufactured  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Yalcour  Aim6  being  neither  a  speculator  nor  a  manufacturer  of  machines, 
<loes  not  persuade  any  one  that  the  ap|mratus  he  has  adopted  is  the  best  that  can 
be  made.  His  only  wish  is,  that  exhibiting  these  specimens  to  the  inspection  ol* 
the  Sagar  Planters,  they  may  be  enab]p4  to  compare  them  with  those  made  liy 
other  processes,  and  thereby  augment  the  mass  of  knowledge  among  the  sugar 
producing  class.  These  specimens  have  not  been  specially  prepared  lor  the  fair. 
He  has  chosen  them  as  far  as  possible  with  a  view  to  give  an  idea  of  his  average 
crop. 

He  abstains  from  furnishing  any  comparative  tables,  to  show  the  number  of 
thousands  of  dollars  that  can  be  gained  on  a  crop  by  making  use  of  this  apparatus, 
and  he  advises  the  society  not  to  grant  the  sanction  of  its  name  to  any  tables  of 
this  kind,  but  after  the  most  severe  and  minute  examination.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  these  tables  cannot  be  depended  on,  unless  they  are  the  results 
of  conscientious  and  disinterested  essays,  repeated  during  several  years.  He  will 
merely  state,  that  he  believes  he  has  a  knowledge  of  all  the  machines  which 
have  been  erected  in  Louisiana  for  several  years  past,  for  the  purpose  of  in^ 
proving  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  he  thinks  the  results  obtained  by  the  appa- 
ratus that  he  has  had  erected,  are  at  least  equal  to  any  other,  and  that  the  pianl- 
ers  that  can  afibxd  the  eipeuae,  wciuld  ever  be  gainers  by  erecting  similar  ones. 
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He  believes  that  the  economy  in  fuel  and  the  increased  price  of  the  products  will 
justify  the  expense,  notwithstanding  its  being  very  great    He  is,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  disbursements  can  be  covered  by  the  difference  in  the  price  of ' 
the  first,  or  even  of  the  second  crop. 

He  regrets  not  being  able  td  add  to  the  other  specimens  sent  a  greater  auantitj 
of  common  or  rough  sugar,  manufactured  by  his  apparatus.  Sugar  inferior  to 
the  sample  sent,  and  which  he  merely  had  kept  to  compare  by  it,  was  sold  at  7| 
cents. 

Mr.  Valcour  Aim6  thinks  it  his  duty  to  add,  that  the  apparatus  of  Rillienz, 
which  he  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Derosno  &  Cail,  will,  in  his 
opinion,  produce  the  same  results.  The  expense  of  putting  up  either  is  about 
the  same. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanics'  Association  has  certainly  been  led  into 
error,  in  stating  in  the  report  of  last  year  that  the  negroes  employed  on  a  planta- 
tion can  conduct  these  machines  wUwtU  ike  aaidance  of  a  Mar-maker,  and  that 
the  planters  in  the  northern  parishes  of  the  State  may,  in  usuig  them,  obtain  Mmt 
tugarfrom  tke  saurjmce  of  frozen  canes.  Such  an  error  mifht  occasion  great  loti 
to  be  sustained  by  many  planters.  The  apparatus  of  RilUeux  as  well  as  that 
oi  Derosn^  &  Call,  is  too  complicated  to  be  entrusted  to  negroes,  without  the 
active  superintendence  of  an  experienced  sugar-maker,  and  a  more  thorough 
examination  will  oonvince  the  society,  that  when  the  cane-juice  is  really  sour,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  good  sugar  either  with  the  one  or  the  other  apparatus. 

Signed  VALCOUR  AIME. 

MR.    LB88XF*8   RESULTS. 

Having  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  diffisrence  that  might  exist  in  the  manner  of 
making  sugar  by  the  ordinary  kettles  and  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Rillieuz,  I 
caused  to  be  cut  down  35  arpents  of  cane  on  the  12th  of  November  last,  which  I 
made  into  sugar,  and  which  jrielded  96  hogsheads  and  about  73  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses per  hogshead. 

Five  dajTs  later  i  had  96  arpents  more  cut  down  in  the  same  part  of  the  d^ 
field,  which  by  the  apmuratus  of  Rillieux,  yield  32  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  53 
gallons  of  molasses.  The  average  weight  of  the  two  qualities  was  from  1050  lbs. 
to  1075  net. 

In  order  that  the  one  mode  of  making  sugar  should  have  no  advantage  over 
the  other,  I  caused  these  50  arpents  of  cane  to  be  cut  in  the  following  manner: 

My  field  presents  a  firont  of  10  arpents  by  5  feet  in  depth ;  I  took  numbers  I, 
3.  5,  7,  and9  for  the  kettles,  and  Noe. 3,  4,  6, 8,  and  10  for  the  apparatus  of  Bftr. 
Rillieux. 

On  my  plantation  at  Poverty  Point,  I  had  66  h(»^heads  of  sugar  on  the  dstem ; 
with  the  molasses  which  drained  from  the  same,  I  obtained  about  38  hogsheads 
of  sugar  by  a  second  operation. 

MAUNSSL  WHITENS  SUGAR. 

Qentlkmbn  >-l  am  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Col.  MAVNtsL  Wmn, 
to  present  to  you  for  exhibition  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair,  now  being  held  in 
this  city,  a  sample  of  sugar  from  his  plantation.  He  has  instructed  me  to  say 
to  you,  that  though  prevented  bv  the  nature  of  his  occupations  from  being  present, 
he  feels  the  deepest  mterest  in  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  will  be 
happy  to  subscribe  toward  the  eneonragemoit  of  everything  usei\il  and  laudahle 
in  arts  and  husbandry  submitted  to  your  Committee. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  BURKE. 

The  committee  on  8ugar»  in  1846»  made  a  valuable  report,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted : 
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PRODtrCTION   OF  SUGAR    ON   TUE    NSW   AND   OLD   STSTBMS. 
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Sd.  Ordinary  Lands — Pifty  gallons  of  Molasses  per  lOOO  Its.  of  Sugtir, 
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Note- — ^The  diy  bagasse  from  the  cane  giving  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar, 
is,  as  fuel,  more  than  equivalent  to  one  cord  of  wood,  and  when  the  first  is  used 
with  the  apparatus,  it  dispenses  altogether  with  wood. 

In  condensing  the  above  we  find  that  the  profit  on  a  crop  of  600,000.pounds,  de> 
rived  from  the  new  process,  and  above  the  common,  is  as  follows : 

Rooffh  twu.  Lkraotod  fngar. 

l8t.  Old  land ^.9% ..7>34,09? 

2d.  Ordinary  land 27,798 37,738 

3d.  New  land 30^18 40,608 

We  are  informed  that  the  advances  incurred  bv  the  planters,  to  take  a  yearly 
crop  of  600,000  pounds  bv  this  apparatus  are  $20,500,  to  obtain  rough  sugar;  and 
384,500  to  make  liquored  sugar. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  able  address  of  Hon.  P.  A. 
Rost,  delivered  before  the  Association  in  1846.  They  are  worthy 
of  a  much  wider  circulation  than  has  yet  been  given  them. 

JITBOX   ROST   ON   THE   CULTURE   AND   XAlfUFAOTURI   OF  SUGAR* 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honor  to  contribute  to  the  labors  of  the 
Association  last  year,  I  stated  that  the  modem  improvements  in  agri- 
culture were  the  result  of  recent  and  more  accurate  knowledge  on 
draining,  plowing,  manuring,  and  interchange  of  crops.  I  then  gave 
a  description  of  the  process  of  thorough  draining,  as  practiaeo  In 
Great  Britain,  and  of  subsoil-plowing,  which  is  the  complement  of  it. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  subject  here,  except  for  tht  purpose 
of  stating  that  this  process  \b  bem^  Tapidly  tutroduced  ia  the  British 
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West  Indies^  and  ihat  it  has  proved  as  beneficial  there  as  in  Europe ;  so 
much  so,  that  although  by  the  present  modes  of  cultvatioD  the  average 
of  ratooDS  and  plants  is  seldom  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  in  lands  thoroughly  drained  and 
subsoiled  the  average  will  be  five  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  and  when  that  system  is  introduced  here,  the  produce 
of  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches  of  dry  alluvial  soil  cannot  be  predicted ; 
nobody  knows  to  what  size  cane  may  be  made  to  grow,  and  how 
much  sugar  it  can  yield.  But,  sir,  the  process  is  expensive,  and  can 
only  be  introduced  gradually.  We  must,  for  the  present,  go  on  with 
our  open  drains,  and  we  can  do  passably  well  with  them,  provided 
we  have  them  not  over  one  hundred  feet  apart,  and  not  less  than 
three  feet  in  depth.  With  such  drains,  made  or  thoroughly  cleaned 
when  the  land  is  planted  in  corn,  the  hardest  clays,  if  not  too  low,^ 
will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  years  to  drain  as  well,  to  plow  as 
deep,  and  to  pulverize  as  fine  as  light  soils ;  they  wiU,  moreover, 
yield  greater  returns  of  sugar. 

Connected  ^vith  the  subject  of  draining,  is  that  of  draining  swampa 
and  low  lands  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  cultivation — a  subject  of 
high  importance,  since,  besides  the  vast  quantity  of  public  lands  of 
that  description  in  Louisiana,  there  are  few  plantations  on  which  the 
proportion  of  these  lands  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  cultivated 
fields.  Some  abortive  attempts  at  draining  low  lands  had  before  been 
made,  but  within  the  last  year  a  few  inteUigent  planters  below  New 
Orleans  have  taken  the  lead  in  good  earnest.  Their  draining  ma- 
chines are  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind,  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  solid  foundations  for  their  locks.  After  the  heaviest  rains 
they  dry  their  land  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  their 
crops  of  corn  are  now  growing  in  marshes  below  the  level  of  the 
tides.  Their  success  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  low  lands  may  be 
efTcctually  drained  in  large  tracts  at  an  outlay  which,  with  the  Con- 
gress price  of  those  lands,  would  not  exceed  fiiftcen  dollars  per  super- 
ficial acre. 

The  food  of  plants,  and  their  modes  of  existence,  form  the  subject 
of  a  very  remarkable  work,  that  of  Justus  Liebig,  upon  organic 
chemistry  applied  to  agriculture.  Others  before  him  had  submitted 
to  analysis  trees,  plants  and  the  earths  in  which  they  grow.  Count- 
less results  of  isolated  experiments  had  been  collected,  but  they  were 
rather  perplexing  than  practically  useful,  till  the  master  mind  of 
Liebig  constructed  out  of  them  a  rational  and  simple  thcoiy  of  vege- 
table life.  He  had  not  all  the  facts  necessary  to  make  his  theory 
perfect ;  he  was  not  aware»  for  instance,  of  the  action  of  galvanism 
and  electricity  upon  growing  plants.  But  he  did  for  agriculture  what 
Lavoisier  had  done  for  chemistry ;  he  systematized  what  was  known, 
and  pointed  out  to  his  successors  the  true  path  of  discovery.  Taking 
for  granted  that  the  substances  which  are  invariably  found  in  a  plant 
are  necessary  to  its  perfect  development,  he  has  shown  which  of 
those  substances  were  supplied  by  the  earth,  by  the  atmosphere  and 
by  rain-water ;  he  has  proved  that  pure  vegetable  mould,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  only  agent  of  vegetation,  had  in  it  but  a  se- 
condary, and  not  an  indispensable  agency,  and  that  the  results  assir" 
ed  to  it  were  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  vratet^  «Ltvd  vccwtci^xi^ 
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rather  nitrogen,  and  certain  mineral  salts  which  thft  earth  snpfdiiM; 
he  has  discoFered  that  in  sugar-hearing  |>laiit8  carbonic  add  is  the 
source  of  saccharine  matter.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  author*s  views,  but  I  will  attempt  to  sho^'  you  some  of 
the  results  to  which  his  theory  would  lead  in  the  cultivadon  of  the 
nine,  and  you  will  be  pleiised  to  find  that  the  practice^  of  our  good 
planters  fulfils  all  the  essential  requisites  of  seience. 

Sugar-cane,  analyzed  with  great  care  and  in  variods  seasons  by  Mr, 
AVequin,.a  person  fully  competent  to  the  task,  is  ibimd  to  contain  in 
proportions,  not  material  to  the  present  inquiry,  die  foUowinff  sub- 
stances, which,  according  to  Lieb^g,  are  supplied  exelusiTehr  by  the 
earth :  acetate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime^  silica,  sqlphate  of  potash, 
,  phosphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  acetate  of  lime.  These, 
as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  nitrogen,  are  hard  oames, 
names  new  to  most  of  us ;  we  must  learn  their  import,^  Twenty-five 
years  ago  we  knew  not  the  meaning  Of  piston  and  cylinder,  of  steam* 
chest  and  safety-valve.  We  all  know  it  now ;  and  as  the  applica^n 
of  steam  to  the  mechanical  arts  has  not  wrought  a  greater  chttige 
than  the  recent  discoveries  in  agriculture  are  destinM  to  efieet,  we 
will  have  to  sharpen  our  intellects  once  more  and  raise  tlieih  to  the 
level  of  the  times.  Upo;i  this,  however,  I  do  not  at  present  insist, 
and  if  you  are  disposed  to  be  very  obstinate,  take  the  mineral  salts 
I  have  mentioned,  as  things  which,  being  invariably  found  in  the 
cane  and  never  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  rain-water,  -sliould  eidst  in 
the  soil  in  a  state  fit  for  assimilation  by  plants ;  your  lands  must 
contain,  in  that  state,  potash,, nlioa,  lime,  chloride,  phosphoric  fdd, 
sulphi 
these 
manure. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  cane  flourishes  equally  well  on  all  oar 
alluvial  lands,  when  they  are  first  brought  into  cultivation,  we  may 
assume  that  all  these  lands  once  contained,  in  a  state  fit  for  assimila- 
tion, the  substances  necessary  to  its  growth.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
original  deficiency  to  supply,  and  wherever  the  cane  has  ceased  to 
grow  and  to  ratoon  as  it  once  did,  it  is  because  those  substances  have 
been  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  injudicious  cropping. 

Knowing  the  mineral  substances  which  the  cane  requires,  chemists 
tell  us  that  we  might  at  any  time  ascertain  the  deficiencies-  of  our 
soil,  by  having  it  analyzed.  The  suggestion  is  plausible,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it ;  we  would  be  as  wise  iSter  the  analysis  as  we  were  be- 
fore. The  learned  author  already  quoted  shows  that  arable  lands 
are  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  rocks  during  many  thotisaad 
years ;  that  tiiis  process  is  ever  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  that  many  thousand  years  will  elapse  before  it  is  completifd. 
By  this  process  the  alkalies  and  salts  which  the  earth  contains  are 
gradually  set  free  and  rendered  fit  for  assimilation  by  plants ;  and 
when  all  the  substances  thus  set  free  have  been  taken  up,  plants  re- 
quiring them  will  cease  to  grow  in  the  soil  where  they  are  wanting: 
and  yet  if  it  will  require  tliousands  of  yeaUB  to  effect  a  eomplete  du> 
integration,  the  quantity  abstracted  by  the  cane  in  Louiriana,  during 
M  cultivation  of  forty  years,  must  be  infinitely  small  in  ntaUon  to  the 
quantity  yet  remaining ;  and  aocoidsm^  \\Sa  IwoaA^^rtiilm  tuid  iap-. 


luric  acid,  and  substances  yielding  apimoniil ;  and  should  any  of 
I  be  wanting,  they  must  be  supplied  by  deep  plowing  at  by 
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poied  to  be  exhauBted  has  been  analyzed,  that  it  contains  the  same 
elements  as  the  fertile  soils  adjoining  it,  or  found  beneath  it,  united 
in  very  nearly  the  same  proportions.  It  is  not  the  precise  quantity 
of  the  different  elements  contained  in  our  soil,  which  it  imports  us  to 
know,  but  that  portion  of  them  which  is  disintegrated  and  fit  for  as- 
similation.    Thb,  I  apprehend,  chemistry  cannot  tell  us. 

If  wc  could  every  year  provide  a  sufficiency  of  mixed  animal  and 
bagasse  manure  for  all  the  land  we  plant,  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil,  since  that  manure  contains  all  the 
requisite  substances. '  But,  compelled  as  we  are  by  the  severities  of 
tlie  climate  to  plant  annually  a  large  portion  of  our  crops,  we  cannot 
save  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  manure  required.  This  should  be 
husbanded  with  care  and  placed  in  rotation  on  the  oldest  lands ;  for 
the  reiiiaiuder,  manure  would  have  to  be  purchased  at  an  expense 
which  would  not  be  under  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  question 
naturally  presents  itself — Is  it  necessary  to  incur  that  expense  and 
the  extra  labor  to  which  it  would  give  rise  ?  Intelligent  planters  say 
that  it  is  not,  and  science  justifies  their  opinion.  If  in  the  lands  that 
have  been  longest  in  cultivation,  the  all^alies  fit  for  assimilation  are 
partiully  exhausted,  it  should  be  remembered .  that  the  plow  has  sel- 
dom gone  beyond  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  fnches,  and  that  below 
that  depth  is  a  virgin  soil,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  original  sur- 
face soil,  and  deeper  than  the  plow  can  ever  penetrate.  So  that  if  a 
depth  of  SIX  inches  had  yielded  a  sufficiency  ot  disintegrated  alkalies 
to  cane  crops  during  thirty  years,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  next 
six  inches  b^ow  snould  not  do  the  same,  provided  they  can  be 
brought  to  the  surface  and  kept  in  good  tilth.  With  the  thorough 
drain  system  this  presents  no  difficulty,  and  it  can  be  satisfactorUv 
accomplished  with  the  open  drains  1  have  recommended.  With 
those  drains,  a  deptli  of  plowing  of  ten  inches,  when  the  stubble  is 
broken  up  for  corn,  will  give  to  the  land  that  cannot  be  manured  all 
the  substimces  which  the  cane  requires  from  the  earth  but  one ;  it 
will  not  give  a  sufficiency  of  nitrogen.  I  stated  last  year  that  nitro- 
gen or  ammonia  could  only  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  by  manure, 
and  I  was  not  then  aware  that  any  but  animal  manure  could  eficct 
that  object.  Fartlier  experience  and  observation  have  satisfied  me  that 
it  is  supplied^ in  great  abundance  by  a  process  which  has  long  been 
followed  without  any  clear  conceptions  of  its  mode  of  action:  I  mean 
that  of  covering  the  land  with  peas  as  early  in  the  summer  as  the 
corn  crops  will  permit.  One  of  the  advantages  of  peas  as  a  green 
crop  is,  that  they  take  from  the  land  none  of  the  alkalies  which  the 
cane  requires,  while  their  powerful  system  of  roots  has  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  the  disintegration  of  Uie  soil.  But  their  principal  action 
consists  in  shading  the  land,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  ammonia 
wliirh  the  rain-water  deposits  in  it,  and  hastening  by  shade  and  hu- 
midity the  decay  going  on  at  the  surface,  and  the  fot'mation  of  nitre, 
which  ever  follows  it  in  warm  climates.  The  leaves  and  seed  of  the 
pea  are  richer  in  nitrogen  than  any  other  vegetable  substance,  and 
the  result  of  their  decay  is  the  formation  of  additional  quantities  of 
nitric  acid.  The  nitre  and  nitric  acid  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the 
ammonia  retained  in  the  soil,  yield  to  the  following  crop  of  caii« 
nitrogen  tbej  eootain.    The  method  now  genetaWy  a&»^>ft4^ 
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ioff  in  the  field-trash,  restores  to  the  ratoonfty  fap  %  state  fit  for  aaUnii^ 
~  lation,  most  of  the' alkalies  which  the  plaaii  took  ap  in  theilr  mr#tfi ; 
and  shcnld  more  ammonia  he  wanted,^  by  setting  fire  to  the  field- 
trash  after  a  ndn  the  top  part  of  it  is  opnTerted  iil|o  cUocoal,  which 
has  the  power  «f  absorbing  ninety  times  its  volume  of  ammonia. 
To  facilitate  this,  operation,  cane  oiiffht  not  to  be  planted  less  than 
six  feet  apart  What  precedes,  and  with'  it  sueh  frequent  movings 
of  the  soil  as  perpetually  keep  the  young  plants  in  alk  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid,  is  the  method  pursued  in  Louisiana  by  all  aueeess- 
ful  planters,  and  the  only  material  improvements  I ;  w'omd  auggest  to 
ifaem  «re  those  of  thorough  draining  and  subsoil  plowing. 

There  are,  however,  cheap  mineral  manures  with  which  it  #ould 
.  be  well  to  try  experiments.  In  hard  clay  lands,  for  instance,,  espe- 
-:  cially  if  they  are  too  near  the  level  of  the  swamp  to  be  plowed  deep 
with  advantage,  quick-lime  applied  to  the  com  land  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  or  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  produces  an  admirable  effect  upon 
the  ensuing  crops.  It  is  itself  one  of  the  substances  which  the  cane 
requires,  and  can  replace  others ;  aided  by<a  crop  o^  peas,-  it  very 
much  increases  the  quantity  of  nitre  and'  nitric  acid  formed  at  the 
surface,  keeps  the  land  in  the  finest  state  of  tildi,  causes  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  inert  vegetable  substances  which  accumulate  in  it  donng 
repeated  crops  of  cane,  and  is  thus  an  abundant  source  of  carbonic 
acid.  Land  I  limed  foui^  years  afo,  was  planted  agbin  last  winter, 
and  the  cane  upon  it  is  the  best  I  have. 

Experiments  successfully  made  in  Europe  induce  me  to  believe 
that  we  all  have  at  home  a  substance  possessed  of  thJa^iame  qnsiities 
as  lime,  and  in  a  higher  degree.  That  substance  ia  clay  when  burnt 
to  ashes.  I  cannot  describe  the  process  by  which  it  is 'prepared ;  you 
will  find  it  in  a  recent  publication  entitled  the  **  Farmer's  Manual" 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  little  or  no  fuel  is  required,  and  that  one 
small  cart-load  of  the  ashes  is  said  to  have  a  better  and  more  lasting 
efiect  than  eight  bushels  of  lime.  The  ammonia  which  they  absorb 
and  retain,  more  than  replaces  the  nitrification  pbtained  by  liming, 
and  the  burning  disintegrates  very  large  quantities  of  alkalies.  It  is 
to  the  efiect  of  burning,  that  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  lands 
formed  by  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is  to  be  attributed. 

Common  salt  I  have  also  tried  with  success,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  It  gives  to  the  cane  a  deep  green  color,  and  seems 
to  prevent  the  growtn  of  grass. 

I  observed  that  covering  land  with  peas  caused  the  formation  of 
nitre.  In  Europe,  nitre  and  saltpetre  are  both  used  upon  grow- 
ing plants,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre ;  it 
is  probable,  that  sprinkled  before  the  plow,  here,  when  the  land 
is  first  thrown  to  the  cane,  their  efifect  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
peas. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  on  the  subject  of  guano,  and  experi- 
'  ^ments  made  in  Jamaica  prove  it  to  be  a  valuable  manure  for  cane. 
Used  there  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  fotir  feet  square,  or 
about  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  it  caused  eane  to  ri- 
pen earlier  and  to  yield  two  hundred  pounds  more  of  sugar  per  acre, 
than  that  dressed  with  common  manure.  Those  who  OMde  the  ex- 
periment seem  toQuuk  that  oiie-^k&E&  f»l^^<^^uGD»it|^QflM4«ii^haf« 
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been  sufficient.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  supposing  the  ra- 
toons  to  last  two  years,  and  to  yield  an  additional  quantity  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  which  is  not  probable,  an  outlay 
of  nine  hundred  pounds  of  guano  would,  in  the  next  three  years,  give 
an  increase  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Where  other  manure 
has  to  be  purchased,  as  in  Jamaica,  and  costs  more  than  guano,  thi:i 
increase  of  product  is  a  material  advantage.  But  where  deep  plow- 
ing and  peas  do  as  well  as  animal  manure,  the  additional  product  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  guano  would  not  pay  for  it.  An  experiment  is 
now  going  on  with  it  in  my  neighborhood ;  if  it  should  make  the 
cane  lit  for  the  mill  earlier  than  it  usually  is,  it  would  on  that  account 
be  very  valuable.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
it  to  a  portion  of  my  audience  whom  I  have,  till  now,  sadly  neglected : 
to  you,  ladies,  within  your  realm  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubs. 
There,  as  well  as  in  the  sarden^  when  applied  with  intelligence  and 
care,  it  does  wonders,  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  neglect  the  means  it 
affords  you  of  increasing  the  beauty  and  the  comforts  of  your  homes. 
When  God,  for  wise  purposes,  doomed  man  to  waste  his  energies  in 
conquering  physical  obstacles,  he  placed  you  near  him  to  cheer  him 
in  his  weary  task,  to  remind  him  that  his  toils  had  a  worthy  object 
on  earth,  and  to  recall  him  in  his  hours  of  repose  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  moral  existence.  All  about  his  dwelling  that  has  the  spir- 
ituality of  beauty  and  grace,  is  by  some  mysterious  tie  connected 
with  you,  and  you  have  an  interest  in  its  preservation*  Nurse  your 
flowers,  then,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  yourselves,  and  let  your  fa- 
vorite plants  have  a  cheerful  and  happy  look.  Above  all,  do  not  tor- 
ment them  into  fantastic  and  unnatunil  shapes ;  remember,  that  the 
God  who  made  them,  gave  each  of  them,  as  he  gave  each  of  you,  pe- 
culiar forms  of  beauty,  which  knives  and  scissors  cannot  improve, 
and  that  trimming  should  be  resorted  to  exclusively  with  the  view  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  natural  shape  of  each  species,  as  you  resort 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  to  make  the  perfections  you  possess 
conceal  the  slight  blemishes  which  may  accompany  them. 

Although,  for  want  of  time  and  of  competent  knowledge,  I  have 
con^ned  myself  to  the  sugar  crop,  my  observations  upon  draining, 
tillage,  animal  manure,  and  peas,  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  also.  I  would  not  recommend  any  course 
which  would  farther  extend  that  cultivation  ;  but,  if  the  same  crops 
could,  as  I  believe,  be  obtained  from  half  of  the  land  that  now  pro- 
duces it,  the  other  half  might  be  employed  in  raising  provisions  and 
other  products,  such  as  indigo,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 

On  the  subject  of  interchange  of  crops,  I  have  nothing  to  ofler. 
and  I  wiJl  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  improvements  proposed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Not  less  than  six  new  methods  have  been  partially  tested,  and  are 
now  oflfercd  for  our  adoption.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  every 
eflbrt  of  that  kind,  and  encourage  to  a  reasonable  extent  those  per- 
sons who,  in  trying  to  benefit  themselves,  desire  also  to  benefit  us. 
Bui  planters  cannot  be  expected  to  inciur  the  great  expense  which 
the  adoption  of  most  of  those  methods  requires,  till  they  have  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  entire  success.  That  evidence  is  yet  •■'•— 
ing ;  uiere  is  in  all  much  room  for  iroproiremeuX,    TVi<^  Y 
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my  friendf  Thomas  A,  Morgan,  of  PUquemiaeSf  is  thu^  far  Gonsid* 
ered  the  best,  and  he  is  far  from  claiming  perfection  for  it  The  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  by  some  of  the  innorators, 
is  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  re-boil  the  molasses.  This 
is  done  equally  well  by  others  in  open  pans. 

A  new  apparatus,  said  to  embrace  all  that  has  been  found  valuable 
in  the  others,  is  now  being  constructed  ^t  the  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
in  New  York,  for  Mr.  Valcour  Aim6,  of  St.  James,  i^  gentleman  dis- 
tinguished for  his  enterprise,  as  well  as  for  his  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  may  do  better  than  the  others,  but,  sir,  aU  these  new 
methods  have  the  original  fault  of  the  usual  process,  their  authors 
being  wrong.  The^  commence  by  creating  large  quantities  of  col- 
oring matter  in  the  juice,  and  then,  by  a  great  variety  of  means,  they 
endeavor  to  extract  that  coloring  matter  first  from  the  syrup,  and  af- 
terward from  the  sugar,  and  in  this,  by  the  hy,  nobody  has  yet  effect- 
ually succeeded.    Let  me  explain  my  meaning. 

If  you  cut  in  two  a  sugar-cane  and  examine  the  interior  part  of  it 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  you  perceive  the  crystalsof  sugar  as  distinct 
and  as  white  as  those  of  double-refiiied  sugar.  The  object  of  the 
operator  should  be  then  either  to  extract  those  crystals  without  alter- 
ing their  color,  or,  if  that  be  found  impracticable,  to  separate  them 
from  the  impurities  mixed  with  them,  while  the  juice  is  in  its  natural 
state,  and  yet  contains  but  little  coloring  matter.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Juice  is  limed  while  all  the  impurities  are  in  it.  In  separating  the 
feculencies  from  the  juice  and  uniting  them  in  large  flakes,  lime  dis- 
solves a  portion  of  them  and  forms  with  them  coloring  matter  which, 
we  all  know,  at  once  discolors  the  juice,  when  lime  is  used  in  excess. 
AAerward  heat  is  applied,  either  in  clarifiers  or  in  the  grande ;  but 
most  of  the  impurities  found  in  the  juice  will  decompose  and  bum  at 
a  degree  of  heat  far  below  the  boiling  point,  say  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  is  shown  by  the  thick  scales 
continually  forming  in  the  grande.  From  that  degree  of  heat  the 
decomposition  goes  on  in  the  clarifier,  till  the  juice  is  drawn,  and 
continues  in  the  grande  so  long  as  there  are  feculencies  left.  This 
decomposition  greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter,  so 
that,  as  the  juice  is  being  clarified,  it  loses  in  color  what  it  gains  in- 
purity ;  and  here  let  roe  show  the  relative  value  of  the  grande  and 
of  clarifiers  as  agents  of  clarification.  In  iht , grande^  if  it  is  well 
attended  to,  the  scummings  are  taken  up  as  fast  as  they  rise.  A  por- 
tion of  them  is  removed  before  they  begin  to  decompose,  and  the 
process  goes  on,  so  that  before  the  juice  reaches  the  boiling  point, 
nearly  all  the  feculencies  are  removed,  and  the  source  of  coloring 
matter  is  removed  with  them. 

Clarifiers  reach  the  boiling  point  much  quicker,  and  cannot  easily 
be  scummed.  The  general  practice  is,  to  bring  them  to  that  point 
without  scumming ;  to  let  the  feculencies  separate  from  the  juice  by 
coolinsr  and  by  rest,  and  to  wash  out  the  clarifiers  every  second  or 
third  time  they  are  filled.  Heat  and  alkalies  acting  in  them  upon  the 
accumulated  feculencies  of  one,  two,  or  three  charges,  dissolve  a 
much  larger  portion  of  those  feculencies  than  they  can  possibly  do 
in  the  grande ;  the  formation  of  coloring  matter  continues  during  the 
Ume  of  rest,  and,  accordingly,  planters,  after  repeated  trials,  gener- 
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ally  agre^  that  juice  well  clarified  in  the  grande  has  a  brighter  and 
a  lighter  color,  and  makes  better  sugar  than  that  obtained  from  ckjrH 
fiers. 

But  to  return  to  ray  subject,  the  first  object  of  research  should  !>• 
to  find  means  of  clarifying  the  juice,  without  creating  coloring  mat . 
ter.  It  is  said  that  presses,  something  like  those  used  to  repress  cot  < 
ton  here,  have  lately  been  successfully  employed  in  the  West  In- 
dies, instead  of  rollers  ;  that  the  juice  obtained  is  much  purer,  audi 
that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it  is  extracted  from  the  cane.  If  ao, 
this  will  be  a  great  improvement,  and  the  first  step  of  the  pi'ocaaa  I 
would  recommend.  From  juice  thus  obtained,  or  even  firom  onr 
own,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  impurities  less  soluble  than  itseU^  wmj 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  before  heat  and  alkalies  are  ap* 
plied,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alkalies.  All  otl^r 
liquids,  all  fatty  substances  and  oils,  except  cotton-seed  oil,  are  dari* 
fied  by  very  rapid  process.  Cane-juice  can  no  doubt  be  clarified  hf 
similar  means,  and  if  this  were  accomplished,  the  process  of  sugars 
making  would  be  very  much  simplified.  The  clarified  juice  might 
then  be  placed  in  an  open  evaporator,  heated  by  the  waste  steam  of 
the  engine ;  then  be  limed  and  scummed  if  necessary,  and  concen- 
trated to  fiAeen  or  sixteen  decrees  of  the  vcse  strop  ;  then  purified 
by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  if  wnite  sugar  was  wanted,  or 
by  rest  for  other  qualities,  and  finally  concentrated  in  vacuum  pans 
of  ^reat  power,  such  pans  as  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Morgan  now  uses  and 
which  he  tells  me  can  only  be  made  in  America. 

The  superiority  of  the  vacuum  pan  is  not  universally  admitted,  and 
we  are  told  that  in  France  it  is  superseded  by  open  pans,  similar  in 
construction  to  those  called  here  Mapes'  Evaporators.  However  this 
may  be,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  vacuum  pan  has  many  de- 
cided advantages  over  all  others ;  one  is  manifest ;  the  sugar  may  be 
grained  in  the  pan,  and  the  granulation  is  completely  imder  the  con<* 
trol  of  the  operator.  He  may  actelerate  or  retard  it  at  pleasure ;  ho 
may  carry  it  so  far  that  sugar  will  not  run  from  the  pan,  and  will  hare 
to  be  taken  out  of  it ;  he  may  so  conduct  the  operation  as  to  increase 
almost  at  will  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  crystals.  This  last  is  an 
indispensable  requbite,  if  the  practice  of  draining  sugar  in  pneumatic 
pans  should  be  adopted.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  much  too  p#w« 
erful  for  sugars  boued  in  any  other  manner ;  it  breaks  and  deiKroys 
the  crystals,  and  in  a  very  few  days  sets  the  sugar  to  fermenting* 

The  pneumatic  draining  of  sugar  has  many  things  to  re^mmend 
it ;  the  usual  loss  by  drainage  is  avoided,  sum  is  got  reaiy  for  mar- 
ket day  by  day,  as  it  is  made,  and  it  may  be  bleached  by  pouring 
white  syrup  over  it  and  forcing  it  througn  the  mass.  It  is  said  that 
the  process  is  attended  with  considerable  loss  in  weight ;  but  as  all 
that  drains  from  the  pans  may  be  boiled  over  onc^  or  twice,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  loss  can  occur. 

One  observation  on  the  subject  of  our  buildings.  Houses  of  un- 
burnt  brick  are  of  late  much  recommended  to  the  working-classes  a( 
the  North,  and  to  the  settlers  in  the  prairies,  as  being  cheaper,  drier, 
and  healthier  than  those  built  of  brick  or  stone.  On  reading  the  de- 
scription of  those  buildings,  in  the  excellent  Report  of  the  Uomniia* 
iioner  of  Patents,  it  struck  me  that  they  were  substantially  the  « 
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IS  the  old  houses  of  Louisiana,  known  by  the  name  of  houses  en  coU 
omhage.  Is  it  not  owing  to  a  change  in  our  mode  of  building  that 
the  present  race  of  our  people  is  not  as  hardy  and  as  long-lived  as 
their  ancestors  were?  In  former  dajrs  no  one  ever  entered' one  of 
those  ancient  houses  without  finding  in  it  a  brace  of  octogenarians  at 
least  With  our  old  houses,  old  people  seem  to  have  disappeared ; 
and  to  you  and  me,  sir,  who  are  not  quite  as  young  as  we  have  been, 
it  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenom- 
enon. I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  damp- 
ness of  our  modern  dwellings ;  and  though  we  may  not  persuade  our 
ladies  to  return  to  the  primitive  architecture  which  was  the  pride  of 
their  great-grandmothers,  we  may  at  least  adopt  it  for  our  laborers*, 
and  I  will  make  the  trial.  The  brick  houses  we  have  built  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  comfort,  are  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
maladies  which  afflict  them. 

After  reviewing  the  means  placed  at  our  disposal  to  increase  the 
value  of  our  products,  and  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  climate, 
and  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil,  allow  me  to  advert  to  other 
disadvantages  and  dangers,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  threaten  ih 
with  ineviUible  ruin.  Two  causes  of  alarm  now  exist  among  a  larg': 
number  of  our  fellow-planters :  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  oiii* 
lands,  which  will  result  from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  industry  by  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  sugar<<, 
made  before  we  are  in  a  situation  to  compete  with  foreign  producer:*. 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  we  nave  nothing  to  fear  frum 
either 

A  person  looking  upon  the  map  of  America,  and  perceiving  a  Inrirp 
portion  of  Texas  south  of  Louisiana,  would  naturally  suppose  that 
Texas  is  the  better  sugar  region  of  the  two.  But  the  Louisianian  who 
travels  in  mid-winter  through  the  prairies  of  that  naked  land,  expo^p<! 
to  the  unmitigated  fury  of  north-westers,  soon  discovers  that  ho  has 
changed  climate  indeed,  but  that  he  has  not  come  to  regions  in  whuii 
tropical  plants  love  to  grow.  I  have  it  from  a  gentleman  of  iri- 
cloubtecl  veracity,  Mr.  John  C.  Marsh,  that  he  has  planted  cane  livt' 
siiccpssive  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galveston,  and  that  ho  h\\< 
Tiever  obtained  ratoons  from  it.  You  may  then  consider  it  as  a  wrl!- 
amhenticatcd  fact,  that  in  Texas,  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans  is,  cmio 
Mrill  Tiot  ratoon — the  cold  of  winter  destroys  the  stubble ;  I  do  not 
mean  vo  say  that  it  may  not  to  some  extent  be  cultivated  there,  but  I 
assert  thit  the  competition  will  be  by  no  means  a  dangerous  one,  and 
that  upon  Vrial  it  will  be  found  that  the  Red  river  parishes  of  tliis 
State  are  better  adapted  to  that  cultivation,  than  the  greater  part  of 
what  has  been  <!alled  the  sugar  region  of  Texas. 

Louisiana  musi  remain  the  great  sugar  region  of  the  United  Stales ; 
her  climate  and  hei  soil  arc  the  best,  and  her  geographical  position  is 
unrivaled.  Reflect,  sir,  that  almost  every  hogshead  of  sugar  niaHo 
here,  is  shipped  without  land  carriage  ;  that  planters  can  always  ob- 
tain from  New  Orleans  in  two  or  three  days,  any  machinery  tliev 
want,  and  that  their  supplies  and  their  market  are  both  brou^rht  ti> 
their  own  door.  Compare  this  situation  with  that  of  the  Texas 
planter,  and  you  will  admit  that  there  is  no  room  for  apprehension. 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
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Middle  France,  and  that  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana.  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  there  was  no  wine  produced  in  France, 
except  Marseilles  wine.  More  Southern  Europe  and  the  Isles  of 
Greece  were  then  the  wine-growing  regions.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  monks  of  Aquitaine,  of  Champaign,  and  of  Burgundy,  God  bless 
them !  transplanted  the  vine  to  the  shelter  of  their  convent  wbIIs. 
Their  efibrt  were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful,  but  they  persevered, 
and  the  great  saints  of  those  dark  ages  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
good  work.  At  last  their  grapes  attained  maturity ;  they  tasted  the 
juice,  and  said  it  was  good.  Wine  was  subsequently  made  of  it,  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  joy  of  those  holy  men,  when  champugn 
first  sparkled  on  their  board,  when  the  vintages  of  Medoc  and  Bur- 
gundy replaced  in  their  cellars  the  rough  beverages  of  Provence. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  continued  to  increase  and  to  improve,  but 
the  increase  was  so  slow  that  wine  was  not  exported  from  Bordeaux 
to  foreign  countries,  till  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century.  And  now, 
sir,  the  great  wine  region  of  the  worid  is  that  very  portion  of  France, 
in  which  the  introduction  of  the  vine  was  the  work  of  centuries. 

How  is  it  with  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana!  It  was  introduced 
here  at  an  early  day  from  the  West  Indies,  and  cultivated  to  a  small 
extent  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans. 
Nobody  at  first  imagined  that  sugar  could  be  made  of  it.  The  juice 
was  boiled  into  syrup,  which  sold  at  extravagant  prices.  In  1796,  Mr. 
Bore,  residing  a  few  miles  above  New  Orleans,  a  man  reputed  for  his 
daring  and  his  energy,  formed  the  desperate  resolve  qf  making  sugar. 
He  increased  his  cultivation,  put  up  the  necessary  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, and  procured  a  sugar-maker  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
day  appointed  for  the  experiment  was  come,  and  the  operation  was 
under  way.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  coast  had 
assembled  there  in  great  numbers.  But  they  remained  outside  of  the 
building  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  sugar-maker,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  ma^cian.  The  first  strike  came,  and  he 
said  nothing ;  this  they  thought  fatal,  but  ^till  they  remained  fixed  to 
the  spot.  The  second  strike  was  out;  the  sugar-maker  carefully 
stirred  the  first,  and  then  advancing  toward  the  assembled  crowd,  told 
them  with  aU  the  gravity  of  his  craf^  ''Gentlemen,  it  grains  !''  ''It 
grains !"  was  repeated  by  all.  They  rushed  in  to  see  the  wonder, 
and  when  convinced  of  the  fact,  scattered  in  all  directions,  greeting 
everybody  they  met,  with  "  It  grains !"  And  from  the  Balizc  to  iUn 
Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  great,  the  all- 
absorbing  news  of  the  colony  was,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  had 
grained  in  Lower  Louisiana.  It  did  grain,  it  has  continued  to  graiit ; 
it  has  grained  the  last  season,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fiftc<;n 
millions  of  pounds,  and  if  no  untoward  action  of  government  prevents 
it,  in  ten  years  it  will  grain  to  the  extent  of  much  more  than  double, 
that  quantity.  Prepare,  therefore,  to  meet  foreign  competition.  I 
tell  you  we  can  do  so,  as  well  as  the  wine  growers  of  France,  pro- 
vided we  improve  the  time  that  is  left  us,  and  remain  true  to  the  spirit 
of  our  national  race. 

The  innate  faculty  of  our  people  to  subdue  the  physical  world,  th^-ir 
energy  and  self-reliance,  their  habitual  disrciranl  of  discomfort,  diln- 
cultiea  and  dangers*,  have  made  other  uutioui  s  »y  of  us  that  we  alotvc 
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could  instil  heroism  in  the  common  pursuiU  of  life.  With  heroic 
determination,  then,  speed  the  plow ;  bear  in  mind  that  'to  go  ahead 
without  ever  taking  difficulties  into  the  account,  and  by  that  means  to 
succeed  when  others  dare  not  undertake,- is  emphatically  the  AMERJU 
CAN  SYSTEM. 

In  obedience  to  the  following  resolutibn  adopted  by  the  association 
we  present  the  address  deliFcred  by  ourself  at  the  last  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered  to  J.  D.  B.  Da  Bow, 
Esq.,  for  his  eloquent  and  instructive  address,  and  that  he  be  respectfnl^  leqoeat* 
ed  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  their  annual  report,  and  also  U  pmhHsk  tU 
same  at  his  convenience  in  the  Commbscial  Ravisw. 

Of  course  we  feel  no  delicacy  in  this  matter.  We  took  the  re- 
quest of  the  association  into  respectful  consideration.  Ten  montiw 
have  passed  without  our  compliance.  As,,  however,  there  is  some 
possibility  of  a  little  ffood  being  effected,  we  give  the  address,  exclud- 
ing those  passages  which  are  merely  complimentary  or  apologetic^ 
etc.,  etc  What  we  give,  however,  is  long  enough  in  all  conscience. 
If  we  had  the  matter  to  do  over  again^  we  think  we  could  do  it  much 
better,  and  make  a  more  respectable  afiair.  However,  we  were  suf- 
fering from  ill  health  at  the  time,  and  as  it  is  it  ia — so  let  it  go. 

ORATION    BT   J.   D.    B.   DB   BOW. 

What  shall  be  done  for  agricultural  science  T  How  shall  the  in- 
dispensable wants  of  man  be  supplied  with  greatest  facility,  and  the 
unwillifig  earth  be  made  to  yield  the  best  and  most  abundant  product 
for  the  longest  time  and  with  the  least  labor,  to  satisfy  the  desires 
and  necessities,  and  produce  the  highest  amount  of  comfort  to  the 
whole  human  race  ?  This  is  the  great  problem  in  the  elucidation  of 
which  t!ic  practical  and  benevolent  minds  of  all  countries,  are  now 
engaged.  Whatever  Greek  divinity  it  was  that  taught  the  art  of  cul- 
ture to  mankind,  or  showed  them  first  how  to  fashion  curious  work- 
manship from  the  metals,  better  deserved  Olympus  than  the  '*  cloud 
compelling  Jove,"  and  performed  an  act  more  worthy  of  a  god,  than 
any  other  fabricated  by  inventive  mythology. 

The  sanguinary  and  cruel  strifes  which  have  desolated  the  earth 
in  all  ages,  have  been  justified  in  the  providence  of  God  as  the 
means  of  checking  the  advances  of  population,  and  of  preserving 
mankind  from  the  famine  and  destitution  attendant  upon  a  too-crowd- 
ed and  over- stocked  earth.  Grave  philosophical  treatises  have  been 
presented  to  the  world,  announcing  in  startling  terms  thb  impending 
calamity.  Ingenious  moral  and  political  expedients  have  been  pro- 
posed to  avert  it.  When  Hobbes  announced  that  war  was  the  natural 
state  of  man,  could  he,  think  you,  have  much  offended  Malthus,  who 
conceived  that  peace  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  starve  him.  Keep 
the  members  of  the  human  race,  said  these  philosophers,  down  to 
the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  maintain  them  all.  Raise  the  capacity 
of  the  earth,  say  we,  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  a  rapidly  aug- 
ineiiting  population.  Which  is  the  nobler  employ?  Tne  one  is 
theoretic  economy,  ever  over  wise  in  its  own  conceits ;  the  other  is 
practical  agriculturp,  based  upon  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  the  guodness  of  the  First  Cause^  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
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earth  to  all  the  contingenoies  of  the  creatures  who  inhabit  it.  Tlie 
great  cardinal  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  an  enlightened  political 
economy,  may  be  stated  to  be  the  multiplication  of  product  and  sub- 
traction of  labor.  Let  two  blades  of  grass  shoot  up  where  but  one 
grew  before.  Let  one  man  conduct  the  previous  operations  of  two 
men.  With  these  rules,  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  regard  much 
the  additional  loaf  of  bread  a  day,  which  the  neighbor  dead  leaves  to 
be  divided  to  the  neighbor  living. 

The  enlightened  Voltaire  held  it  as  an  axiom,  that  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations  the  benefit  of  one  could  only  result  from  the  ex- 
pense or  loss  of  another.  A  doctrine  so  mischievous,  you  will  agree 
with  me,  ought  hardly  to  have  found  a  convert,  and  yet  we  know 
^that  for  gloomy  ages  of  the  world's  history — alas !  not  even  exclud- 
ing our  own — its  baleful  and  blighting  influences  have  been  suffered^ 
to  disturb  the  councils  and  pervert  the  actions  of  mankind.  How 
slowly  are  we  learninTg  the  great  moral  truth,  that  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  can  benefit  each  other — that  good  is  reciprocal — that 
all  free  intercourse  in  fairness  must  be,  and  m  fact  will  be,  one  of  the 
equivalents — that  the  distresses  of  our  neighbors  extend  their  eilects 
beyond  themselves,  and  that  their  prosperity  is  reflected  over  an 
equal  area.  It  was  Addison^  I  believe,  who  thought  he  could  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  his  neighbor's  grounds,  delight  his  senses  with  the 
varied  hues,  the  exquisite  forms,  the  aroma  of  their  ten  thousand 
flowers,  as  much,  perhaps,  and  in  many  cases  even  more,  than  the 
selfish  owner  who  lorded  it  over  them  as  his  ^empire  sole."  The 
jealousies  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  are  suicidal  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  men.  Philanthropy  is  a  higher  virtue,  than  patriotism,  as 
patriotism  is  higher  than  self-love.  That  orb  which  is  revolving, 
and  revolving,  aad  revolving  forever  in  a  circle  which  never  enlarges, 
and  around  a  centre  which  is  ever  the  individual^  warms  aever  with 
a  genial  heat-Hiunless  and  cheerless  is  its  course. 

The  train  of  thought  into  which  we  have  fallen,  originated  from 
two  reflections:  1.  The  indisposition  which  has  sometimes  been 
noted  among  agriculturists  to  communicate  what  great  observation, 
experiment,  or  research  may  have  taught  them,  and  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  realise  better  returns  for  their  labors,  or  a  superior 
quality  of  product  for  the  market  ^  The  notion  generally  current, 
that  a  nation  ought  to  be  more  anxious  to  receive  than  to  give;  and 
that  to  be  most  prosperous  is  to  want  nothing  whatever  of  the  great 
world  around  and  beyond  us.  The  first  of  these  levels  a  blow  against 
industry  and  cordial  reciprocity ;  the  last  strikes  but  too  deeply  at 
all  commerce  and  civilization. 

'  When  you  invited  me,  fellow-citizens,  to  address  your  Associ- 
ation, I  was  for  some  tinie  undecided  what  plan  to  adopt  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  1  deemed  that 
agriculture  was  too  wide  a  theme  to  admit  of  an  indulgence  in  many 
details.  To  discuss  almost  any  one  of  its  numerous  divisions,  to 
make  anything  like  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  late  improvemenUs 
even  in  a  particular  branch,  or  to  show  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
searches and  rigid  experiments,  would  occupy  more  than  the  time 
you  allot  to  this  whole  address.  These  matters,  too,  are  usually  so 
«bly  treated  in  the  reports  of  the  practical  men  ^\vo  coiia^a^VqIm 
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committees.  Need  I  remark^  in  addition,  that  if  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  standing  in  the  presence  of  agriculturists  any  inferences 
are  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  my  capacity  as.  an  instructor  in  the  arts 
they  cultiYate  and  advance,  these  inferences  ought  to  be  received,  to 
use  a  legal  phrase,  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  Let  them  be  un- 
derstood like  those  convenient  fictions  of  the  lawyert,  ever  raised, 
ever  employed,  yet  never  supposed  to  be  any  nearer  the  truth  for  all 
of  that.  Standing  near  me,  however,  and  your  guest  upon  this  occa- 
sion,* it  is  my  fortune  to  recognize  one  whose .  voice  to-day  would 
have  been  in  your  service,  as  his  hearts  throbs  with  you,  had  wc  been 
allowed  our  way  in  this  matter.  Let  him  jest  however,  for  it  is  A^; 
that  claims  it.  A  practical  citizen,  high  enough  to  move  with  the 
philosophers,  but  never  so  high  like  Uiem,  or  like  the  stars,  as  Bacon 
has  it,  that  give  little  light,  because  of  their  so  great  elevation.  An 
agriculturist  to-day,  a  farmer  preparing  his  stock,  perchance,  for  the 
market — a  statesman  to-morrow,  a  diplomatist — an  American  sena- 
tor and  patriot,  rousing  grave  senates  with  resistless  eloquence,  un- 
matched since  his  of  yore — that  man  of  Attica,  who  first    , 


-"  shook  the  arsenal, 


And  ful mined  over  Greece/ 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerzes'  throne." 

I  have  taken  another  view  of  my  duties  as  your  speaker.  I  will 
regard  this  Association  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  to  an 
extent  it  is,  the  representative  of  the  great  interests  of  Louisiana ;  its 
prime  object  being  th^  advancement  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
Htatc.  This  enables  me  to  take  a  higher  position  than  I  could,  were 
I  restrained  to  the  consideration  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  prominent 
subjects  of  agricultural  knowledge.  In  such  a  view  of  your  Asso- 
ciation and  my  duties,  I  am  sustained  by  the  course  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  similar  bodies  in  the  Union.  Many  of  them  have 
their  comniiitecs  upon  education,  upon  tlie  state  of  the  law  as  afifect- 
infr  the  planters'  interests,  on  the  condition  of  slaves,  etc.,  etc  I 
thiToibre  announce  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  a  subject,  and  in  ex- 
amining into  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects,  there  will 
naturally  fall  under  particular  divisions,  such  reflections  as  may  have 
occurred  to  me  in  relation  to  its  agricultural  and  mechanic  interests, 
and  the  best  modes  of  advancing. them. 

I  put  the  question  to  this  respectable  assembly,  have  we  sufficiently 
regarded  the  position  of  Louisiana  at  the  present  time,  and  well  con- 
sidered what  may  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expected  from  her  by  the 
world  at  large  ?  lias  it  occurred  to  us  that  in  the  mutation  of  time, 
and  the  sure  working  out  of  the  problem  of  American  history,  Louisi- 
ana has  ceased  to  be  on  tlie  frontiers  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  giving 
\:p  her  charge  of  the  boundary,  she  has  relinquished  forever  the  right 
of  being  in  any  respect  one  step  behind  tlie  most  favored  State  of 
the  Union  ?  Of  what  a  country  has  she  become,  as  it  were,  the  cen- 
tre, and  what  incalculable  influences  may  be  exerted  from  her  posi- 
ti(»n  !  I  care  not  where  tlie  sovereignty  of  Texas  or  the  Rio  Grande. 
California,  Mexico,  or  the  ^V('^tc^n  Indies  may  reside,  by  the  laws  of 
civil  empire  or  of  arms,  for  1  kiiow  loo  well  that  Utere  are  other  laws 
U'hich  have  been  inseu^lbly  exerting  tiioir  secret  and  mysterious 
♦  Hon.  Ilcnry  Clay  of  Kenvucky  -;it\  Yvonoiw^  ii\c:\i\\«x  ol^Jwi  KsmskSaAa)^ 
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agencies,  and  giving  to  our  institutions  an  influence,  difficult  to  be 
estimated,  all  over  the  continent  of  America.  I  know  that  Louisi- 
ana, to  say  nothing  of  her  position  at  the  gates  of  a  great  river,  which 
ripples  in  some  of  its  tributaries  almost  in  the  distant  Oregon,  sitH 
here  by  the  gulf,  as  it  were  its  sovereign,  looking  out  upon  all  these 
immense  and  fertile  countries  at  her  very  door — and  that  the  great 
metropolis  of  Louisiana  is  to  be  the  centre  and  the  heart  of  all  the 
great  riovements  which,  it  needs  no  seer's  eye  to  see,  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  in  the  vast  region 
from  where  the  Sabine  fixed  its  boundary,  to  where  the  isthmus  con- 
nects the  two  Americas.  It  was  a  dream  of  La  Salle  to  connect 
China  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  some  supposed  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi ;  but  we,  gentlemen,  disregarding  all  rivers  and  inf}jM 
taries,  shall  realize  the  vision  by  the  amazing  power  of  steamy 
traverse  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean,  centering  in  the  lap  of  our 
already  great  city  much  of  that  Eastern  trade  which  made  Venice 
what  she  vxis,  and  left  her,  when  it  left  her  at  last,  whtU  she  is. 

In  such  a  prospect  as  is  presented  us  in  the  view  we  have  calmly 
taken,  is  there  not  enough  to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of 
Louisiana  ?  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  subject  in  this  liffht 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  with  all  its  force  to  those  wno 
are  most  concerned.  The  one  great  question,  as  I  take  it,  now  for 
the  State  is,  how  shall  she  be  prepared  for  the  new  and  responsible 
position  she  is  to  occupy  ? 

** Commerce  and  Agriculture  are  the  two  great  arms  of  our  State's 
prosperity,  but  there  must  be  a  will  to  move  those  arms,  and  an  en- 
lightenment to  will  correctly.  There  must  be  a  Cornelia  to  produce 
the  Gracchi. 

1.  Thehrst  duty  of  Louisiana^  is  the  Education  of  her  people. 
lias  she  done  this,  and  is  she  doing  it,  at  this  moment.  Fellow-citi- 
zens, we  were  told  that  under  our  new  Constitution  there  would  be 
another  and  a  better  order  of  things.  Let  us  hope  so  at  least,  so  far 
as  public  instruction  is  concerned,  since  we  have  incorporated  this  in 
our  fundamental  law.  Can  we  estimate  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  that  have  been  prodigally  lavished  by  us  in  the  support  of 
schools  and  colleges,  without  any  very  appreciable  advantage  f  The 
common  school  system  of  the  State,  with  all  the  aid  of  parish  assess- 
ments and  legislative  appropriations,  has  come  to  be  reffardcd  as  a 
bye-word  and  a  reproach.  It  is  not  a  system  from  which  anything 
but  mortification  and  defeat  can  result.  I  know  full  well  the  difficulty 
with  so  thin  and  scattered  a  population  as  ours  is,  and  as  it  is  gene- 
rally at  the  South,  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate  means  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  An  indefinite  improvement  may,  however,  be  made 
within  the  limits  assigned  us.  Shall  a  great  and  wealthy  State  |>au8e 
to  consider  the  difficulties,  or  enumerate  the  costs  of  distributing  light 
and  instruction  throughout  all  its  extent,  and  of  bringing  home  to 
each  embryo  citizen,  even  the  veriest  offspring  of  beggary  and  want, 
the  means'of  becoming  a  nobleman,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  our 
institutions  admit  of  nobility,  and  in  which  the  might  of  intellect  can 
make  us  all  noble  ?  I  know  of  no  patriot  service  more  exalted  than 
of  tliat  man,  who  will  come  forward  in  our  legislative  halls^  to  9"^" 
claim  and  carry  out  from  an  enlightened  appTec\a.\\oiv  ol  1>^ 
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in  all  its  bearings*  a  reform  such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  8tate  so 
loudly  demand. 

II.  If  the  first  duty  of  Louisiana  be  found  in  the  deyelopment  of 
the  minds  of  her  rising  population,  the  second  is  readily  suggested, 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  liberal  government.  The  laws 
of  a  people  ever  reflect  their  intelligence,  though  legal  systems  in- 
fluence moral  progress.  I  would,  therefore,  that  our  legislation  be 
framed  upon  those  safe  principles  of  political  science  wUeh  hare  th^ 
foundations  in  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the  utmost  sfanpliflca* 
lion  is  the  perfection  of  government.  Erery  unnecessary  restraint 
is  a  crime  against  the  principles  of  civil  society.  Liberty  endures  no 
arbitrary  restrictions.    National  prosperity  is  secured  in  governing 

«tle  and  adequately,  and  not  in  governing  much.  Freemen  only  are 
e  great  heralds  of  civilization  and  advancement.  They  only  per- 
manently extend  the  area  of  knowledge,  and  are  found  on  the  outer* 
most  verffe  of  thought,  daring,  and  daring,  and  still  daring  on  in  their 
eagle  fli^t  to  the  sun.  The  night  of  civil  and  political  liberty  is  the 
dark  age  of  moral,  social  and  intellectual  progress.  Let  us  look  to 
it^  then,  in  the  administration  of  our  government  and  our  laws,  that 
we  elevate  to  office  only  the  virtuous,  Uie  intelligent  and  experienced ; 
that  we  reject  all  rash  innovation,  and  realize,  as  near  as  may  be,  that 
idea  of  a  perfect  government  in  which  the  essence  is  virtue  and  in- 
telligence. Standing  here  among  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  site 
where  the  sense  of  the  people  has  decreed  the  future  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  be,  I  could  not  but  entertain  these  reflections  and  give  ex- 
pression to  them.  As  you  are  made  the  conservators  of  the  capitol, 
the  citadel  of  our  strength,  I  would  not  have  you  less  sleepless  in 
your  charge  than  those  virgins  of  old,  who  watched  forever,  that  the 
sacred  fires  enkindled  on  the  altars  of  Vesta  might  be  preserved 
lustrous  and  undimmed. 

III.  An  enlightened  and  well-governed  people  will  foster  and 
maintain  those  enterprises  which  are  the  natural  results  of  free 
institutions ;  will  see  that  the  industry  and  energies  of  all  classes 
are  rightly  directed  and  maintained^  and  that  the  advances  of  each 
important  division  of  human  labor  are  promotedby  every  legitimate 
means. 

Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Arts,  are  the  three  great  divisions 
under  which  a  thousand  minor  ones  array  themselves. 

I  have  said  sufficient  of  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  on  other  oc- 
casions. It  is  an  interest  of  our  great  city,  which  does  not  so  much 
concern  us  to  discuss  here  as  it  were  in  the  interior.  The  enlightened 
men  of  that  city  will  see  to  it,  that  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
East  keep  not  so  far  that  dizzy  eminence  which  has  in  the  past 
dwarfed  us  in  the  comparison. 

Of  our  Agriculture  we  have  much  to  say  and  in  detaU.  Around 
me  are  assembled  the  men  who  have  collected  here  from  every 
quarter,  to  unite  in  council  upon  the  common  interest  and  to  devise 
modes  of  future  eflectual  co-operation.  Some  of  these  are  the  parents 
of  this  Association,  and  I  honor  the  patriot  labors  which  through 
years  of  trial  and  discouragement  have  been  bestowed  by  them, 
without  one  misgiving  of  a  final  triumph.  I  rejoice  that  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  now  to  appreciaVe.  these  aen\ce«  a.\i^  vo  ^xN^iAxhst^x  Influence. 
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Fellow-dtizens :  it  is  in  this  view  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  yoa 
in  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Agriculturists  and  Mechanics  of 
Louisiana,  now  convened  in  this  town.  It  is  believed^  and  can  he 
demonstrated,  that  an  enlightened  co-operation  of  all  the  minds  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits  will  tend  greatly  among  us,  as  it  has  done 
everywhere  else,  to  advance  the  general  weal.  This  much  is  de- 
manded from  us,  and  will  we  do  our  duty  ? 

Agrieultore  is,  without  question,  the  rgreat  interest  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  breast,  said  the  celebrated  Sully,  from  which  the  State  de- 
rives support  and  nourishment.  Ireland  in  starvation  and  extending 
her  arms  for  bread,  will  yet  have  jrielded  from  her  soil  an  amount  in 
value,  which  shall  exceed  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise  which  the 
merchant  fleets  bear  annually  away  from  our  shores  to  all  foreign 
climes  together.  Without  assigning  to  the  agriculturists  the  rani 
of  being  the  onZy  producers,  as  the  celebrated  school  of  Quesnay 
sought  long  to  teach  the  world  erroneously,  it  may  still  be  insist^ 
that  the  producers  of  agricultural  wealth  are  the  most  numerous  and 
most  important  of  all. 

I  should  be  greatly  delighted,  did  time  admit,  to  trace  with  jrou  the 
progress  which  affriculture  has  made  since  its  first  rude  incipiency 
*«  beyond  the  verdant  walls  of  paradise,"  and  mark  in  every  age  the 
influence  which  it  has  exerted  and  the  relative  degree  of  per^ction 
attained.  The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  exclude  us  yet  entirely 
from  the  field. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  culture  of  the  earth,  as  mentioned  in  thai 
ancient  record,  the  Bible,  nor  to  comment  upon  the  beautiful  fiction 
of  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Triptolemus,  which  poetic  fancy  created  to 
account  ifor  the  origin  of  the  arts,  we  know  that  the  early  princes  of 
Greeee  labored  at  ue  plow  with  their  own  hands,  and  tliat  in  Ho- 
mer there  are  allusions  to  the  soil,  its  products  and  its  labors,  always 
beautifully  conceived  and  highly  colored.  The  Greek  writers,  He- 
dod  and  Theophrastus,  laid  down  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  then 
well  understood,  the  principles  of  plowing,  fallowing,  irrigation, 
-draininff,  ditching,  manuring,  etc. 

The  Romans  interwove  agriculture  curiously  in  their  religion  and 
their  superstitious  rites.  Their  most  distinguished  statesmen  and 
generals  had  patronymic  names,  derived  from  that  of  some  vegetable, 
of  which  their  ancestors  were  the  successful  producers — for  example, 
Fabius,  Cicero,  Lentulus,  etc  The  leading  men  of  the  state  toiled 
occasionally  in  the  fields — as  Cincinnatus,  Curius,  Dentatus,  Fabri- 
cius  and  Regulus.  The  fiirm  of  Cincinnatus  is  estimated  to  have 
contained  four  acres  of  land  only.  Thus  was  it,  as  Pliny  held,  that 
the  earth  took  pleasure  in  being  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  men 
crowned  with  laurels  and  decorated  with  triumphal  honors.  Cato, 
Varro,  Virffil,  Columella,  Pliny  and  Palladius,  renowned  names,  have 
been  attached  to  agricultural  treatises.  Who  can  forget  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  allusions  in  the  classics  to  the  genial  toils  of  tne  hus- 
bandman. What  modem  has  ever  expressed  more  sententiously  the 
rules  of  successful  culture  than  Cato  ?  Do  you  atk,  says  he,  what  i« 
first  in  good  tillage? — to  plow;  what  is  second? — to  plow;  the 
third  is  to  manure ;  the  other  part  is  to  sow  plentifully,  to  choose 
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the  seed  cautiously,  and  to  remove  as  many  weeds  as  possible  in  the 
season. 

From  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the  Reformation, 
and  even  much  later,  industry  in  Europe  was  paralyzed,  and  agricul- 
ture, with  the  other  arts  of  peace,  declined,  as  barbarism  and  arms 
usurped  the  sway.  The  iron  rule  of  the  feudal  systc^  resolved 
the  great  masses  of  society  into  an  absolute  and  hopeless  bondage, 
fatal  to  all  improvement.  Fields  were  converted  into  forests  for  Die 
chase.  The  domain  of  the  king  reached  over  all  the  lands  in  his 
realm,  and  he  distributed  them  out  to  hm  favorites,  to  be  held  at  his 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  did  those  lordly  chieftains,  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  world  but  their  sovereign,  and  brooking  little  de- 
pendence even  upon  him,  assert  their  territorial  rights,  and  parcel 
them  out  in  minor  proportions  to  the  vassals,  leet  men,  yeomanry  or 
poople,  with  ingenious  tenures,  which  exhausted  the  products  of  labor 
and  enterprise,  in  the  rapacious  exactions  of  a  suzerein  lord  and 
master.  It  required  centuries  to  rescue  man  from  this'  curiously  ela- 
borated system  of  feuds,  which  consecrating  power  and  its  abuses^ 
imposed  upon  the  senses  by  its  gorgeous  concomitants.  But  where 
there  is  insecurity  of  property,  or  rather  no  property  at  all,  there  can 
be  no  progress  nor  enterprise.  It  almost  seems  in  thb  view  that  a 
sixth  sense  has  been  added  to  the  constitution  of  man — the  sense  of 
property.  It  is  the  first  to  exhibit  itself,  and  the  last  to  disappear. 
Give  us  something  that  we  may  call  our  own — no  matter  what  it  is — 
how  small  soever — how  insignificant — the  chUd  shows  it  in  his  toy — 
no  matter ;  is  it  ours  ?  May  we  use  it,  dispose  of  it,  change,  direct, 
alter,  destroy  it,  consulting  no  other  will  or  pleasure  than  our  own  ? 
Oh,  there  is  a  luxury  in  property,  and  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
possession  and  property  !  Profligacy  and  avarice  are  its  extremes; 
industry,  order,  society,  laws,  government,  are  its  means.  A  wise 
Creator  fixes  us  thus  to  the  earth,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  on  which 
we  must  live,  and  to  which  we  must  return  at  last,  despite  the  seduc- 
tions of  transcendental  dreams. 

When  the  feudal  system  tottered  upon  its  base,  and  fell  at  last  in 
a  mighty  ruin,  scattering  its  castellated  remains  over  Europe,  the 
world  began  tljat  rapid  stride  in  the  career  of  progress,  which  has 
crowded  into  a  generation  the  events  of  a  previous  thousand  years. 

In  the  picture  which  Europe  exhibits  at  the  present  day,  there  is 
much  to  gratify  every  true  friend  of  the  race,  and  in  the  contrast 
much  to  disappoint.  The  once  fertile  Campania  of  Rome  has  become 
the  resort  of  beggary,  and  where  the  garden  of  the  Ilesperides  wa« 
placed,  whole  regions  of  Spain  present  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The 
country  has  been  parceled  out  to  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  "  One- 
third  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  families  of  the  Medina  Celi,  D'Alva, 
D*Aceda,  and  to  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  chapters  of  Toledo.'* 
The  vicious  systems  of  man  have  destroyed  all  this  fine  country. 
The  prosi)ect,  however,  brightens  as  we  regard  Tuscany,  which  though 
two-thirds  mountainous,  and  of  but  8,000  square  miles  surface,  con- 
tains yet  a  prosperous  populace  of  1,300,000;  or  the  Piedmont  and 
the  Milanese,  the  garden  spots  of  the  world — vineyards  and  luxuri- 
ant pastures  rise  upon  the  delighted  senses,  amid  naked,  barren  and 
precipitous  rocks. 
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England  and  France,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  made  the 
most  extraordinary  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits.  We  might 
speak  of  Britain  particularly,  where  is  )>ractised,  at  the  present  day, 
the  most  liberal,  enlightened  and  scientific  husbandry  in  the  world. 
Every  foot  of  soil  capable  of  production  is  made  to  teem  with  vege* 
table  life,  and  lands  improved  to  manifold  their  former  value.  In 
draining,  alone,  a  subject  now  exciting  such  deserved  attention,  there 
has  been  conferred  almost  inappreciable  wealth.  Dr.  Buckland  tells 
118  there  are  men  now  living,  who  can  remember  when  40,000  acres 
of  land,  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  now  worth  £40,000  a 
year,  were  nothing  but  rabbU  warrens  and  rabbit  heaths.  And  the 
secret  was  draining:  A  similar  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Peel,  was  swampy  and  altogether  barren,  until,  by  the  same 
means,  it  was  made  to  yield,  in  the  first  year,  a  splendid  crop  of  tur* 
nips,  in  the  second,  one  of  barley,  so  luxuriant  that  the  stalks  could 
not  suiTport  the  ears,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground.  The  expenses 
were  repaid  in  two  years,  and  a  worthless  field  became  a  most  profit- 
able piece  of  land. 

In  the  United  States,  the  present  may  be  considered  the  great  age 
of  agricultural  reform.  It  was  not  singular  that  with  such  an  abund- 
ant country  as  ours,  the  soil  would  be  long  cultivated  without  any 
special  care,  and  with  none  of  that  economy  which  would  preserve 
its  vitality.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  lands  which  were  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  became  at  last  almost  irretrievably  bar- 
ren ;  and  the  sons,  whose  fathers  grew  wealthy,  scarcely  with  an 
efifort,  are  forced  to  submit  themselves  to  exile  from  the  paternal  es- 
tates, sacnficing  or  abandoning  them,  to  seek  in  new  and  virgin  soils 
the  support  they  cannot  find  at  home.  Alas  !  how  long  has  this  been 
so  with  many  of  our  old  southern  climes — most  particularly  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas — and  how  have  their  sons  been  scattered  abroad 
by  this  reckless  system !  Taught  by  sad  experience,  these  ancienrt 
commonwealths  appear  to  be  now  engaged  in  earnest  to  recover 
what  they  have  lost,  and  their  citizens  strain  every  nerve  in  devising 
means  of  regeneration. 

In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  efiforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  agriculture,  which  are  proportionate  to  the 
subject*     The  most  usual  of  these  means  are  the  establishment  of 

*  Africultnre  from  the  rude  state  in  which  in  farmer  times  it  existed,  has  emerged 
and  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  rooro  reduced  to  the  method  and  precision  of 
science.  The  profound  investigations  of  Licbig  in  the  vegetable  world  have  already 
created  a  revolution ;  a  new  and  wide  field  of  research  is  opened,  and  one  that  allures 
from  the  transcendent  interests  which  are  attached  to  it.  The  application  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture,  is  a  farther  step  in  the  progress  of  that  Baconian  philosophy,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  wants  of  man.  By  means  of  chemical  processes,  we  stimulate 
nature,  we  develop  and  bring  into  activity  latent  and  inert  clemenu<.  or  neutralize  and 
destroy  those  which  are  noxious.  Wc  resuscitate  soils  that  are  exnaustixi  and  dead, 
and  increase  without  limit  those  that  are  alreadv  vital  and  fruitful.  Molthus  need 
dread  no  more  a  world  starving  from  over  population,  when  the  capacities  of  its  soil 
may  be  augmented  almost  indefinitely  by  means  within  our  control.  It  is  gnitifyin|r  to 
mark  the  new  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  agriculture.  Wc  cannot  refer,  with- 
out enthusiasm,  to  the  labors  of  Liebig,  Boussingault,  Thaers,  etc.  In  our  own  country 
we  are  not  without  able  laborers  in  the  field.  Agricultural  survevs  are  being  everywhere 
directed  by  State  legislatures.  We  may  particularly  refer  to  New  York,  Virginia,  S. 
Carolina,  Alabama,  etc  Agricultural  Associations  are  rising  in  dignity  with  us,  and 
journals  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry,  beconuns  val^iablA  ^nd  cofcv\^it^  "^^^ 
attention  of  aJ)  jNutJai  aeenif  to  beat  length  aroused U>lhfiVaiVQfc\ai:uo&^^ 
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€k)unty  and  State  Agricultural  Associations,  fruit, .  flower,  and  stock 
exhibitions,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  conducted  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  and  exert  a  degree  of  influence  we  can  scarcely  estimate. 
There  is  an  emulation  excited  which  never  sleeps  again.  There  are 
essays  and  reports  prepared,  and  perused  by  ten  thousand  readers ; 
there  are  experiments  made,  and  subjects  idiscussed  which  are  full  of 
light.  We  have  been  watching  the  new  spirit  of  our  country,  and 
thank  God  for  it.  Legislative  appropriations  are  made  to  the  extent 
of  thousands  for  agriciutural  surveys,  and  all  the  mineral  character* 
istics  of  soil  are  determined  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  certainty, 
which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  ^'deceived  in  its  value.  What 
an  improvement  too,  in  our  agricultural  publications,  standard  and 
periodical.  Even  the  newspaper  press  regards  it  necessary  to  have  a 
department  for  this  subject,  while  chronicling  the  events  of  busy  life. 
Our  agricultural  periodicals  improve  rapidly  in  the  nature  and,  value 
of  their  material.  These,  too,  have  come  to  be  in  requisition  among 
the  planters,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  they  are  .liberally  8U»> 
tained  ;  for  what  planter  would  be  without  such  means  of  inrorma- 
tion  7  To  be  without  a  library  of  agriculture,  is  for  a  planter  to  be 
without  the  implements  of  his  profession.*  A  lawyer  without  the 
civil  code,  would  be  in  about  the  same  condition  and  aa' wise.  There, 
too,  is  the  new  feature  of  agricultural  schools.  We  hear  of  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  Unions  in  Prussia,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Ireland,  and  Switzerland.  A  professorship  has  been  endowed  in  the 
venerable  Harvard ;  the  same  has  been  done  in  South  Carolina,  and 
we  trust  to  see  the  example  followed  in  every  such  institution.  If  we 
are  ever  to  have  the  University  of  Louisiana,  of  which  our  constitution 

•  While  upon  an  agricultural  library,  let  ua  be  aQowed  to  aiugest  the  heal  snthori- 
ties  to  be  consulted  by  the  liberal  agricultural  student,  diapoaeoto  perfect  himself  bi 
the  science,  and  to  extend  the  influencea  of  auch  knowledge  throughout  the  oountiy. 
Some  of  the  works  may  be  had  in  thia  city,  moat  in  our  country,  andall  by  foreign  ordar. 

Harte's  Essay  a  on  Husbandry,  London  1770;  Workaof  Arthur  Young:  9  in  number, 
from  1771  to  1794«  London;  Dickaon'a  Husbandry  of  the  Andenta,  Saiubm,  1786 ^ 
Brown'a  Treatiae  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Afiaira,  fidinbnrg,  1811 ;  Londoo'a  fiomlo- 
pasdia  of  Agriculture,  London,  1844  ;  Low'a  Elementa  of  Practical  Agriculture,  Lon-- 
don,  1838  ;  Principles  of  Tiling  and  Vegetation,  by  TuU,  London;  Kfrwan'a  If  ananBi 
London,  1808 ;  Davy'a  Agricmtural  Chemiatry,  London,  1821 ;  Beaton'a  New  System 
•f  Cultivation  ;  Qhemiatry  for  Farmers,  and  Treatiae  on  Soils  by  Sprenghel,  1831 ; 
Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ;  Johnaton'a  Agricultural  Chemiatry ;  Worka  ci  BonMin- 
gault,  Dumas  and  Mulder ;  (^ardner'a  Farmer's  Dictionary ;  ArmatroDg'a  Agricnltura. 

To  these  should  be  added  aome  of  the  agricultural  periodicals  of  the  country,  a  Ust 
of  which  we  venture,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Fabmebs'  Librabt  by  Skinner,  New  York,  monthly— ^ommbbcial  Rbvisw,  New 
OrUanSf  a  journal  of  Tbadb  and  Aobicultubk,  monAly.  The  othen  are  arranfled 
accordiiig  to  Statea :  Uaine  Farmer,  Auguata,  Maine,  weekly ;  Farmers'  Monthly 
Viaitor,  Concord,  New  Hampahire,  weekly;  Boaton  CultiTator,  Boston,  Maanchn- 
aetts;  New  England  Farmer,  Boston,  Massachuaetts,  weekly:  Maaaachuaetta Pk>ugh- 
man,  Boston,  Masaachusetts,  weekly ;  New  York  Fanner  and  Mechanic,  New  Ym, 
weekly;  American  Agriculturist,  New  York,  weekly:  American  (^uaiterty  Review 
of  Agriculture,  Albany,  New  York ;  Cultivator,  Albany,  New  York  t  New  Genesse 
Farmer,  Rochcater,  New  York,  monthly;  Farmers^  Cabinet,  Philadelpnia,  Pennayhra- 
nia,  monthly  ;  Lancaater  County  Farmer,  Lancaster,  Pennaylvania,  weekly  ;  Ameri* 
can  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  monthly ;  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Virgiiila, 
monthly ;  North  Carolina  Farmer,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  monthly ;  Southern  Ag^ 
ricultunat.  South  Cvrofina,  dead ;  Southern  Cultivator,  Auausta,  Gieoigia,^  monthly ; 
Alabama  Planter,  Tuacalooaa,  Alabama,  weekly ;  Planterr  Banner,  and  Concordia 
Intelligencer.  Louisiana,  weekly;  NaanviUe  Agriculturist,  Nashville,  Tenneaaee^ 
monthly  i  Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus,  Ohio,  weekly  ;  Indiana  Fanner  and  Gardener, 
lodiam^iolis,  monthly i  Dollar  Fanner,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  monthly;  Pnliie  Fttm> 
er,  Chtafo^  Illinois,  moathly  \  ll\ch3LiUkF«nBm,  laitkMAt1ii«ki&9iBi,tMniShlf . 
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speaks^  will  not  the  planters  look  to  it,  that  that  institution  dissemi* 
nates  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  ?*  What  the  government 
has  been  doing  through  the  medium  of  the  Patent  Office  reports, 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance,  if  continued  and  improved  in  the 
manner  which  so  readily  presents  itself.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute may  be  made,  in  addition  to  its  other  character,  a  great  National 
School  of  Aoricitltvre. 

Fellow-citizens — Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  what  are  we  do* 
ing  for  agriculture,  and  what  do  we  propose  to  do  ?  Certainly  the 
state  of  this  science  is  at  a  lower  ebb  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Our  fields  have  yielded  us  such  abundant  fruit,  that  we  deem 
it  impossible  they  can  do  otherwise.  'We  do  but  allow  nature  her 
own  course,  and  she  enriches  without  an  effort.  As  Adam  Smith 
used  to  say  of  those  who  rent  land  in  England,  we  reap  almost  where 
we  have  not  sown.  But  will  this  continue  so  always  ?  Does  not  the 
human  constitution  often  appear  fresh  and  vigorous,  under  the  most 
exhausting  and  -destructive  habits! — appear,  we  say,  for  disease  and 
death  almost  inevitably  close  the  scene !  It  must  be  so  with  us,  if 
we  abuse  what  God  has  bountifully  given.  When  Deity  proclaimed 
a  sabbatical  rest,  even  to  the  fields  of  the  Hebrews,  he  proclaimed^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  law,  that  the  earth,  like  man,  demands  care 
and  nurture,  and  that  it  is  piety  to  exercise  them.  The  economy  of 
agriculture  is  to  phmt,  that  we  may  plant  long,  and  **  hasten  slowly,'* 
that  we  may  quickly  reach  wealth.  It  might  be  long,  very  long,  be- 
fore our  lands  would  lose  their  value,  under  the  worst  of  all  systems 
of  ctdtivation^  but  the  time  must  come  at  last.  Why  should  it  come 
at  all  ?  If  it  be  i^ecessary  to  spend  upon  the  soil  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come, it  is  a  kind  parent  which  repays  with  abundant  interest  every 
act  of  favor.  The  State  allows  eight  per  cent.'  interest,  and  none  else  ; 
but  an  enlightened  agriculture  defies  the  law  and  pays  you  usury,  even 
compound  interest.  I  know  there  are  men  around  me,  who  are  even 
more  deeply  impressed  with  this  tri}th  than  I  am  myself.  The  State, 
it  rejoices  me  to  say,  has  many  such  sons,  and  her  prosperity  will 
grow  as  their  numbers  increase. 

The  Society  which  I  address  was  engendered  by  these  considera* 
tions.  It  has  existed  several  years,  and  held  its  annual  meetings  ia 
this  town.  Exhibitions  have  been  made,  addresses  delivered,  and 
legislative  aid  granted,  yet  after  all  the  association  has  not  flourished, 
and  has  had  but  a  small  portion  of  the  influence  which  belonged  of  right 
to  it.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  are  we  so  much  in  the  rear  of  other  com- 
munities ?  Is  the  fault  in  the  people,  or  where  ?  I  ask  in  vain.  I 
know  not  how  many  of  our  parishes  are  represented  here  in  conven- 
tion, but  I  know  that  they  should  all  be ;  that  no  consideration  should 
prevent  their  uniting  in  a  movement  which  addresses  itself  to  the  im- 
portant interests  of  a  great  State.  However,  gentlemen,  we  will  not 
despond.  Though  there  is  much  to  be  done,  it  is  not  impossible* 
I  wotdd  even  say  conquer  impossibilities j  for  in  truth  there  are  none 
such  to  resolute  and  determined  men.  It  is  not  alone  our  State  As- 
sociation we  want.  Let  there  be  such  had  in  every  parish.  Thetft 
lesser  bodies,  consisting  of  neighberhoods,  should  often  meet  in  so* 
dal,  though  useful  union.    It  would  add  many  apVe^^wv^Voxix  \]^\5it) 

•  This  nijeetwiB,  we  UDdent$Bd,  be  put  in  cbargi)  oC  lYie  PioleMot  ol^S^ME^iftri* 
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Discussion  of  practical  ami  agricultural  subjects,  prcvigiuly  &9ai 
would  stimulalc  thought  and  ex|>eiiRienl,  infuse  a  liberal  spirit, 
research  and  observation,  ami  much  of  that  emulation  which  is  ihi 
cret  of  success,  and  which  in  hononihle  minds  is  a  beaotiful  virti 
Who  is  there  that  will  lead  the  advance  in  these  Pariah  Agrici 
ral  Associations?     How  simple  iheir  inslilution,  Qnd  how  impoi 

their  results.     Prom  the  numerous  subordiuale  bodies  the  central 

here  would  receive  its  annual  delegates,  reports,  products,  etc.,  fur 

Snenil  and  mutual  interchange  and  instruction.  I  say  here,  for  now 
tl  the  legislators  of  the  State  are  to  convene  in  this  town,  its  im- 
poTlancB  must  be  greatly  increased,  aud  the  meeling!i  of  the  Assuri- 
ation  and  the  attendance  on  the  fair  will  be  under  greatly  more  ft- 
Torable  auspices.  1  would  enjoin,  ihen,  that  we  suffer  not  another 
year  to  pass  away  with  the  same  indifference  as  (he  past  It  will  not 
be  creditable  to  us.  How  much  more  worthy  of  the  human  mind  is 
the  o(;ca9ional  employment  we  have  suggested,  than  the  listless  ease, 
the  unintellectual  routine,  tlie  torpid  life,  and  even  the  dissipation  of 
thought  and  habits,  in  which  the  leisure  hours  of  men  arc  oAen  oe- 
cujiied,  and  planters  among  t)ic  rest.  Leisure  may  always  be  ob- 
tained for  liberal  pursuits.  We  never  forget  the  hours  which  were 
devoted  to  them.  We  never  regret  a  co-operaLion  with  our  follow- 
roen  for  noble  purposes.  We  have  lived  when  employed  in  the  studj 
of  great  truths,  valuable  in  being  practicable,  but  not  because  ihcyi 
so.     There  are  pleasing  memories  of  the  hours  we  have  spent : 

But  search  of  ieep  philosophy." 
The  Agricultural  Association  will  therefore  aim  to  induce  i 

,  plunlers  something  of  the  spirit  we  have  sought  to  inculcate.  It  wiH 
be  preserved  free  from  all  private  or  party  influences,  that  have  done 
so  much  to  disturb  sociely.  Its  officers  will  be  selected  from  ihemoft 
experienced,  intelligent  and  worthy.  Its  cammiltees,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  organization,  will  be  arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  subjects  upon  whiv^h  they  are  to  report,  and  their  op- 
portunities of  being  acquainted  with  them.  Its  prein.i\ima  awarded 
discreetly,  and  without  a  sliadeof  prejudice  or  partiality.  In  the  first 
efforts  to  attain  these,  and  before  a  very  complete  system  can  be  ar- 
nnged,  it  is  not  improbable  some  errors  maybe  made,  and  diisatisfor- 
tion  result.  But  such  can  never  affect  the  value  and  importaix 
the  instiliiiion,  incident  as  they  are  to  every  similar  body, 
shape  of  its  existence,  and  more  especially  in  its  infancy. 

The  proniineut  object  of  attention  in  an  organized  Society  of 

.  rinilturista,  may  be  stated  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  staple 
oftha  State,  and  the  introduction  of  new,  productive,  and  proj 
ones,  Ituddre-ises  itself  to  the  fields,  and  demands  an  improved 
more  liberal  HnsiiANDKV — to  the  gardens,  and  bids  HoRTicrL^ 
and  FLORlcrLTCRR  crown  our  hoards,  and  delight  our  senses, 
is  it  mindless  of  the  condition /and  improvement  of  the  animal 
lion — THE  STOCK  tlial  serve  us  in  our  labors,  and  minister  to 

The  exbihiliiin  made  la  day  at  Lite  Pair  of  the  Association,  cred 
"hie  though  it  be,  U  oti\5  an  eatncsl  o-C  -w\%i'.  ia  Uvlended,  ant)  ( 
%ere  are  jusl  reaaon»  to  piel\ct,  \  sWW  ftiv  iu4ct>*!»-  •-  *— 
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what  it  will  be  for  your  senses  to  inspect.  The  two  staples  of  sugar 
and  cotton  appear  to  have  absorbed  all  the  agricultural  capital  ,of  the 
State.     The  sugar  planter  may  congratulate  himself,  that  from  a  va- 

-  riety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  now  from  the  limited  range  of  the  sugar 
region,  and  the  increased  demand  for  the  article,  from  the  openings 
of  foreign  markets,  this  staple  has  enjoyed,  and  bids  fair  for  a  long 
way  in  the  future  to  enjoy,  unrivaled  prosperity.  Its  production, 
loo,  is  on  the  rapid  increase  with  us,  but  with  no  ground  for  uneasi- 
ness that  it  will  ever  be  too  large.  The  improvements  in  the  cul- 
ture, of  late,  in  the  quality,  in  the  manufacture,  so  striking  and  im- 

*  portant,  are  familiar  to  you  all,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
;  Though  much  has  been  effected  in  a  short  time,  there  are  many  im- 
'*  provements  stil)Jndicated.     No  other  branch  of  agriculture  requires 

more  the  aid  of  liberal  science  than  this. 

The.  cotton  planters  of  Louisiana,  in  the  results  of  the  past  and 

previous  season,  deserve  much  commiseration.     An  insect  of  fearful 

-  and  voracious  appetite  has  traversed  their  fields,  and  in  whole  regions 
of  country,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  left  literally  '*no  green  thing 
aKve.'*  The  advance  in  price,  in  consequence  of  an  average  crop  in 
other  sections,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  reduced 
quantity,  and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  even  the  advance  that  has 
taken  place  will  benefit  but  the  comparatively  few  who  have  not  been 
forced  early  into  market  The  future,  I  should  however  think,  will 
be  most  auspicious  to  this  class  of  producers,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected or  preserved  from  the  scourge  which  has  visited  their  fields. 
It  has  been  made  evident  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  advancing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  production,  and,  of  course,  gaining  upon 
it  European  stocks,  tliat  have  influenced  prices  so  much,  have  given 
way  already,  and  it  is  not  improbable  at  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  they  will  be  reduced  very  low,  and  in  a  few  years  become 
nothing.  There  are  new  markets  for  the  staple  opening  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  China ;  even  Japan  will  proba- 
bly invite  us,  and  the  old  markets  of  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own 
oountr}\  increase  daily  in  their  demands.  The  competition  of  the 
East  Indies  ceases  to  be  longer  named,  and  one  may  dare  affirm  that 
the  discovery  in  Europe,  by  which  cotton  is  converted  into  an  agent 
of  detonation  is  but  one  among  the  many  uses  yet  to  be  discovered, 
lo  which  this  snarvy  fleece,  more  precious  than  the  "fleece  of  gold," 
will  be  applied. 

It  is  not  probable  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  Louisiana,  will  be 
much  diversified  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  I  am  by  no  means 
persuaded  Ihat  we  have  much  to  gain,  by  diverting  our  energies  and 
our  capital  now  into  any  new  channels.  Such  are  the  wants  of  the 
world,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  day  very  distant  when  there 
shall  be  a  too  great  production  of  sugar,  and  I  do  not  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances are  tending  to  make  this  the  one  great  production  of  our 
State.  No  other  staple  is  likely  to  yield  more  abundant  returns.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  hence  for  an 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  planter's  whole  life  to  a  single  subject,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  others.  A  singfe  pursuit,  unrelieved,  contracts  ne- 
cessarily the  views  and  range  of  thought  of  the  individual.  11^  h^« 
comes  a  man  of  one  idea — sees,  hears,  feels,  \Luo¥rs>te^t^«TiQ^^vK 
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else — like  o  technical  lawyer,  incased  in  forms  and  precedents,  (ud 
forever  incapable  of  reafliing  ihat  high  ''vantage  ground"  of  the 
profession,  of  which  Lord  Boliogbroke  speake,  and  on  which  he  re- 
cognized Bacon  and  Clarendon.  1 1  is  one  of  the  gtIU  of  such  ex- 
treme division  of  labor,  and  devotion  of  one  man  to  one  poreuit,  thai 
it  degrades  a  thinking  being  into  the  rank  of  a  machine.  It  might 
te  yery  well  for  trade,  that  ten  men  ore  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  B  pin  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  account,  says  Adam  Smith,  to  give  to  one's 
Creator,  that  a  whole  life-time  has  been  spent  in  llie  production  of  a 
pin- he  ad. 

1  would  have  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  as  gentlemen  and  intelli- 
'  gent  men,  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  every  department  of  that  profev 
aion  which  they  have  made  their  own,  though  in  practice  confined  lo 
one  department  solely.  Such  a  study  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
dignified,  and  tends  in  a  high  degree  to  elevate  the  whole  nature  and 
character  of  the  student.  Surely  our  planters  will  not  complain  of 
',  »  want  of  leisure  for  this,  and  they  will  not  point  me  to  a  more  ap- 
propriate pursuit.  I  do  nut  base  the  argument  upon  mere  pecuniarv 
considerations,  for  it  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  one.  We  are  not  here 
to  attain  wealth  simply,  but  to  make  wealth  aubseroe  ail  the-  great 
ends  of  our  being.  We  do  not  live  to  learn  only  such  things  as 
mere  living  demands.  Fythagoraa  said  truly,  "  He  who  knoTs 
only  what  he  finds  it  necessary  lo  know,  is  a  man  solely  among  the 
brutes." 
,  It  would  employ  little  if  any  labor,  and  draw  nothing  upon  the  tine 
of  our  planters,  if  iliey  would  lay  out  and  cultivate  their  grounds  in 
,  orchards  of  such  fruit  as  will  thrive  in  our  genial  clime,  introduce  as 
means  may  admit  exotics,  nurture  rare  plants,  and  beautify  their  ei- 
tates  with  vines,  flowers,  and  shades,  and  exhibit  thus  the  appear- 
ances of  Ihat  true  comfort  and  happiness,  ever  associated  by  the 
virtuous  with  ideas  of  rural  life.  1  can  conceive  of  no  solitude 
more  cheerless  in  the  world,  thon  an  estate  in  the  country,  which 
while  inhabited,  is  neglected,  and  suSered  to  fall  to  decay.  God 
has  so  fashioned  ua,  that  we  are  improved  in  head  and  in  heart 
when  surrounded  and  associated  with  the  beautiful  in  art  or  in  na- 
ture. 

We  have  heard  it  suggested,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the 

culture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  tobacco  will  be  found  very  proliiable 

I  to  those  in  tlie  State  who  have  proper  lands,  and  whose  capital  is 

,  not  large.     Indeed,  we  have  seen  solne  admirable  specimene  of  this 

_       growth,  both  in  the  city  on  sale  and  here.     The  olive  hoc  been  &e- 

mf-  quen^y  suggested.    The  legislature  has  given  encouragement  to  silk, 

which  needs  little  effort  to  be  successfully  produced.     And  there  can 

be  no  question  that  in  onr  abimdaot  waste  lands,  rice  of  a  superior 

quality  can  be  made  a  very  considerable  crop.     Whenever  our  atlen* 

tion  may  be  given  particularly  to  these  subjects,  and  the  lime  wtQ 

Bo  doubt  ultimately  come,  we  shall  find  in  them  sources  of  great 

profH  and  wealth.     At  present,  I  suppose  that  any  attention  bestowed 

will  be  little  more  than  relief  spots  in  the  otherwise  monotony  of  onr 

agriculture. 

^       1  canikoi  dismiss  tKe  awViecX  o^  a^rlcilwte  without  remarking  upon 

[  iU  great  influeacea  apon  ^^"^  thata.tWst  (il«itJK.vi  ANw^*,    la,  every 
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country  the  agricultural  clatMes,  or  those  who  have  dn  interest  in  the 
soil*  in  the  lands,  who  are  removed  afar  from  the  corruption  of  cities 
and  the  adverse  influences  of  courts  and  power,  are  the  bulwarks  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  friends  and  supporters  of  sound  govern- 
ment. They  are  never  radicals.  They  ever  deprecate  rash  innova- 
tions. They  go  for  the  government,  while  there  is  a  possibility  of 
preserving  it  pure,  or  of  reforming  it,  and  they  declare  only  for  rev- 
olution in  that  desperate  contingency,  when  t3rranny  has  overleaped 
all  barriers,  when  hope  has  fled,  and  endurance  longer  would  be  a 
crime. 

The  poets  in  all  aees  have  thiced  the  charms  of  agriculture  with 
touches  of  exquisite  finish.  They  present  us  captivating  and  beauti- 
ful, yet  not  untrue,  pictures  of  its  genial  labors,  its  dignity,  its  repose* 
and  its  independence.  The  finest  illustrations  in  Homer  ar6  taken 
from  the  husbandmen  and  their  pregnant  fields.  Hesiod  ia  equally 
eloquent,  when  he  touches  upon  rural  life.  Who  would  ever  forget 
the  graceful  and  thrilling  passages  which  abound  everywhere  in  the 
|>ages  of  Vir^. 

The  Romans  cherished  agriculture  as  from  tlie  gods.  Cincinnatus, 
Oentatus,  Regulus,  Fabricius,  etc.,  were  planters,  and  devoted  their 
leisure  from  cares  of  state  to  the  cuTture  of  the  soil.  The  pleasure 
seats  of  the  leading  Romans  were  their  country  villas.  Hardy  inde- 
pendence, sterling  patriotism,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  liberty  and  love 
of  country,  and  aJl  the  noble  propensities,  will  be  found  in  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  The  virtues,  too,  of  these  classes  are  most  likely  to 
be  preserve^  throughout  all  vicissitudes,  and  they  have  ever  been 
conspicuous.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Boston,  in 
1820,  contrasted  strongly  the  morals  of  Uie  farming  and  other  inter- 
ests, showing  an  amount  of  crime  in  the  latter  as  twenty  to  one  greater 
ihan  in  the  former.  In  the  preservation  of  health,  true  enjoyment, 
and  long  life,  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  have  the  great  advantage^ 
Cities  hardly  counterbalance  these  by  their  elegance,  refinement,  in 
telligence  and  luxury.  Their  frightful  waste  of  life  must  be  suppli^ 
from  the  cradles  of  the  country.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  in  Paris 
there  is  scarcely  a  very  old  family.  If  they  have  not  intermarried 
with  new  comers  they  have  been  lost,  and  even  their  names  blotted 
out  in  a  few  generations.  I  am  rejoiced,  then,  from  the  extent  of  our 
great  Union,  the  immense  territories,  fruitful,  and  with  almost  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  an  immense 
extent  of  forests  yet  unsubdued — I  am  rejoiced  I  say,  tha*  while  our 
COMMERCE  is  whitcning  every  sea,  and  our  manufactories  are 
seated  by  every  waterfall,  the  great  and  predominant  inihiences  of 
our  AGRICULTURE  will'  bc  felt  in  all  time  to  temper  and  n  gulate  the 
whole. 

I  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  any  undue  eulogy  in  1  he  reflec- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  so  many  others  than  myself.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  leave  them  with  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
life  you  are  capable  of  appreciating — ^to  the  life  for  whicli  we  might 
gladly  exchange  cities,  that  Gowper  well  remarks,  '*God  never 
made'* — to  the  rural  retreat,  where  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
l^enty  does  not  smile  around ;  if  true  comfort^  if  refinied  etL^v^isv^^Gfli^ 
if  eonteotmeol  and  bappineas  are  not  TetKxie&  Va  ^^  cmoL  V^csv 
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with  nsture  for  a  companion  to  couniel  you  from  her  thousai 
riod  fonns: 

"Pat  wboUie  melodiM  or  morn  uld  tell, 

The  wild  brook  bubbling  down  the  mou. 

The  lowing  herd,  the  ahepp-fold's  siropip  beli  1" 
Or,  lest  I  should  be  reminded  of  a  topographical  blunder  ia  i 
mending  you  to  the  cbarma  of  bubbling  walcr-falU,  mountains,  | 
sheep-folds,  even  in  this  clime  of  the  sun  and  floral  luxuriance,  now 
ihut  your  harvesl«  are  ended,  and  you  have  reaped  from  your  toil* 
(ufficienl  at  least  for  gratitude  to  an  slt-boundrul  Providence,  I  will 
dismiss  you  with  the  admonition  nnd  counsel  of  honest  and  ininutj^ 
old  Thomas  Tusser  :■ 

"  In  hantHt  lime,  horvtsi  folk,  »erv»ni»,  sod  all, 

Should  lualce  alto^ther  •coud  cheer  to  the  hall. 

And  fill  oul  The  black  howl  with  blithe  lo  it]eir*ang. 

And  lei  ihem  be  merry  all  harvest  time  long. 

Once  ended  ibc  barvesl,  lei  none  be  be^iled, 

Please  suc^h  ns  did  help  Ibee,  man,  voman,  and  child ; 

Thus  doing  with  alwav  such  help  as  ihe;  can, 

Thou  winneai  the  praise  oT  the  labaring  man. 

Mow  look  up  to  Godward — lei  tongue  never  ceaae, 

In  thanking  of  him  forhia  mli^hty  increase  ; 

Accept  my  gooJ-will — for  a  proof  go  and  try — 

The  teller  thou  "--^ ■■-  -'-"-■ '  " 


u  ihrivest  the  gladder  tun  1." 
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Thdook  complete  auccess  had  attended  him  thua  far,  yet  I 
critical  was  the  situation  of  Clarke  !  With  a  small  anny,  far  in  the 
enemy's  fonntry,  the  most  perilous  objects  fur  which  he  aimed  aiill 
/before  him,  the  least  faltering,  the  least  disaflection,  might  harr 
,  lohbed  him  of  hb  victory,  and  perhaps  have  overwhelmed  him  witli 
ruin  !  But  his  aagacity  and  address  never  forsook  him,  and  sclduiu, 
W  ever,  has  there  been  a  display  of  greater. 


<n  of  aevcTol  pagu* 


irlaliiHi  to  Ihf 
•  il  nrrr—iy. 
like  ildii  "Or  Ano^ 


*  In  the  addrHB  aa  delivered  there  waa 
aehiinleAna;  buloiir  piper  is  hi  long 

,  ,  ..'»  kowever,  refcrred  to  Iho  mechanlor  ..  ^    . ._  

I  •iBMi  HMlunicit  it  wouM  be  eoay  to  extend  the  liei,  and  epeak  of  Filch,  tha  ckek 

I  jMjur.  who  first  conceived  tbe  Idea  of  s  iieamboat,  and  cupeilinnntod  in  onr  waMn; 

1  SwFvltnr  Evant,  Ihe  wngon  vrrighi,  who  (bund  out  how  to  adapt  ■team  lo  hnl  Bmv- 

]    tnotttMk  uld  predicted  aa  eiily  u  1BD2,  "  The  time  will  come  when  peoplewill  ftml 

I   Jji  atagcB  moved  by  Btnni  en^nes  (rom  one  city  lo  another.  nlinMt  b>  lua  utrirda  Ay. 

'     flftwn  01  twenty  inlka  an  hoiir.    A  carriaee  will  set  out  from  WaatUnglMl  In  ID' 

.    nomlng,  the  paBsengen  will  brvaklasi  at  Baliimore.  dine  al   Phlbdair''''-    — '  -~    ' 

HflnVork,ll»«nu]  day;"  of  Samuel  Skier,  ihc  'm-<' 

fclhernf  American  cotton  manu£iciuieB  ;  ofD".    i 

on  tlm  DebiwuetilwTcby  hid  "in/crnoT'  torjir'! 

~^r4  maFhtnei  Parkins  the  ntil  maehinim;  !': 

na  tbrwater,  a  mem  iBenilon  is  buiTi' 

.   .         .  .Arkwrlrill,  WUt    Brladley,   RiunF.!.  i- 

TiJford,  Cnilwii^l,  Whllehtirst,  flranioh,  nnd  u  D.im  or  i 
MS  asked  hut  a  shoit  time  agn,  Vij  fiomi!  ii  uut  uiuiddU. 
Myon   6f  London,  OtoniD*.  t4inWi&  ■ --   ,^  ^  - ----  -  --  . 

Myur>  otPiw  Y(>^l^'^MWoe>oll.*tt■<"™^>*i^»**''**•^***^■ 


MBhl»,  and  sap tn 

\rk"-iig!it,  and  ih* 
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He  looked  forward  to  the  reduction  of  St.  Vincent's  ;  and  in  order 
to  justify  his  invasion  with  so  meagre  an  army,  and  to  maintain  bis 
ascendency,  he  instructed  his  men  to  speak  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
as  his  head-quarters,  whence  he  could  obtain  reinforcements.  In  the 
mean  time  he  established  courts,  with  Judges  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  so  ordered  affairs  as  to  conciliate  their  favor. 

In  order,  then,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  rashness,  he  pretended 
to  be  planning  an  expedition  from  the  Falls  against  St.  Vincent's. 
But  this  M.  Gibault,  the  priest,  thoroughly  won  to  the  American 
side,  represented  as  useless,  and  promised  to  bring  over  St.  Vincent's 
without  a  blow  being  struck  against  it.  This  proffer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  but  perhaps  not  too  readily,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  Vna, 
the  priest,  with  a  Dr,  Lafont  as  an  associate,  and  a  spy  sent  by 
Clarke,  started  for  St.  Vincent's.  The  mission  was  so  successful, 
that  in  two  or  three  days  the  inhabitants  threw  off  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  A  commandant  was  elected,  and  the  American  flag  dis- 
played, much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Indians.  But  they  were  soon 
informed  by  their  French  friends  **  that  their  old  father,  the  King  of 
France,  was  come  to  life  again,  and  was  mad  with  them  for  fighting 
for  the  English  ;  that  if  they  did  not  wish  the  land  to  be  bloody  with 
war,  they  must  make  peace  with  the  Americans." 

The  time  for  which  the  soldiers  had  been  enlisted  had  now  expired. 
In  his  situation,  it  was  necessary  for  Col.  Clarke  to  exercise  large 
distretfonary  powers,  and  he  re-enlisted  the  men  on  a  new  footing, 
and  also  raised  a  new  company  of  the  residents,  officered  among 
themselves.  He  proceeded  to  garrison  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia. 
Those  who  wished  to  return  were  sent  back  under  CoL  William 
Linn,  a  volunteer,  with  orders  to  erect  a  stockade  fort  at  the  Falb 
of  the  Ohio,  which  they  accomplished  on  the  spot  where  Louisville 
now  stands.  M.  Rochcblave  was  sent  to  Williamsburg  under  charge 
of  Captain  Montgomery.  Clarke  wished  to  treat  him  with  respect 
and  generosity,  and  to  restore  to  him  his  slaves,  but  he  behaved  witli 
such  haughty  insolence,  that  all  such  friendly  intentions  were  aban- 
doned. His  slaves  were  sold  for  £500,  which  was  distributed  a.s 
prize  money. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Clarke  appointed  Helur,  an  excellent 
and  prudent  ofiicer,  in  whom  he  greatly  confided,  the  commandunt 
of  St.  Vincent's,  intending  to  give  him  a  suitable  garrison,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able.  These  two  officers  now  devoted  themselves  to  the  difli- 
cult  but  important  -  task  of  conciliating  the  Indians,  and  disabnsing 
them  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  English  '*  evil  birds,"  as  tht* 
emissaries  were  styled. 

To  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Clarke  added  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character,  and  by  his  bohi  addrcs::  and 
profoundly  wise  policy,  he  accomplished  more  than  the  force  of  arms 
could  have  done.  "He  gained  the  favor  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  most  distinguished,  and  ev^n  of  some  of  the  most  exasperated 
chiefs.  The  "  Grand  Door  of  the  Wabash,"  son  of  tlie  great  Pontine. 
•* Big  Gate,"  ** Black  Bird,"  and  several  others  were  succrssivtly 
brought  over,  and  admitted  that  their  minds  had  been  pui-^oncd 
against  the  <•  Big  Knife.** 
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[         Mnny  of  the  coDrrreiicea  with  ihcae  chiefs  arc  fraught  with  jnterrKl, 

I     Bnd  (iisclose  a  lad  and  influence  on  the  part  of  Clarke  truly  wondet- 

V     fill.     I  can  mention  only  one  instance.     A  party  of  MeaJitw  Iiidiaua 

[     bad  been  bribed  to  murder  Clarke,  but  having  been  detected,  were 

put  in  irons,  and  every  day  brought  to  the  council.     Al  length,  when 

brougjii  before  Clarke,  he  ordered  iheir  manaclea  to  be  taken  off,  and 

■  ■  told  them  :'  "  Everybody  aaid  ihcy  oueht  to  die  for  their  trcadieroua 

I     attempt  upon  his  life,  atnid  llic  sacred  deliberalionsof  acouncil.     He 

liad  determined  to  inilici  death  upon  them  for  their  baae  attempt,  nnd 

they  themselves  must  be  sensible  that  they  had  justly  forfeited  tbcir 

1     fives ;  but  on  considering  the  meanness  of  watching  a  bear  and  catch- 

U  iiig  him  asleep,  he  found  out  that  they  were  not  warriors,  only  old 

I     Vatnen,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed  by  the  'Big  Knife.'     But  as  yon 

'ought  to  be  punished  for  putting  on  breeeh-eloth  tike  men,  they  shall 

I     be  taken  away  from  you  ;  plenty  of  provisions  shall  be  given  you  for 

f'our  journey  home,  as  women  don't  know  how  to  hunt,  and  during 

your  Btoy  you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  squaws."     Then, 

"Without  taking  any  further  notice  of  these  offeDders,  Colonel  Clarke 

I    -turned  off,  and  began  to  converse  with  other  persons.     This  treat- 

1     ment  appeared  to  agitate  the  ofiending  Indians  to  their  very  hearts. 

Id  a  short  time  one  of  their  chiefs  arose,  with  a  pipe  and   bell  of 

'    lieace,  which  he  olfered  to  Clarke,  and  made  a  speech;  but  ni  that 

t  ■mid  Clarke  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  interpreted,  and  a  eword  lying 

r  on  the  table,  lie  took  it  up  and  indignantly  broke  the  pipe,  which  lu3 

r  'been  laid  before  him,  declaring :  "  The  Big  Knife  never  tredted  with 

r    Women."     Several  chiefs  of  other  tribes  now  interfered  to  procure 

'     the  pardon  of  the  Meadow  Indiana,  and  to  solicit  Colonel  Clarke  lo 

pity   the  families  of  these  men,  and   grant   them  peace.     8lill  the 

American  officer,  profoundly  alive  to  tiie  vulnerable  features  of  the 

Indian  character,  told  them  ■■  the  Big  Knife  had  never  made  war 

'     upon  these  Indians ;  and  that  whenever  Americans  came  acrona  sudi 

'    people  in  Ihe  woods,  they  commonly  shot  them  aa  they  did  wolves, 

[    to  prevent  their  eating  the  deer."     This  mediation  having  failed,  the 

I    ofiending  tribe  appeared  busy  in  conversation  among  ihemseltes, 

r.Nrhen  suddenly  two  of  their  young  men  advanced  into  the  middle  of 

I    the  floor,  sat  down,  and  flung  their  blankets  over  their  heads,  to  the 

P  aatonishment  of  the  whole  assembly,  when  two  chiefs  nrase.  nod  with 

I'b  pipe  of  peace,  stood  by  tlie  aide  of  these  victims,  and  offered  (heir 

w  vvea  to  Colonel  Clarke,  as  an  atonement  for  the  offence  nf  their  irihe. 

Ei'Thie  sacrifice,  they  hoped,  would  appease  the  Big  Knife,  and  they 

r''h£aio  offered  the  pipe.     Clarke  would  not  yet  admit  a  recuoeiliation 

[    Vith  them,  but  directed  them,  in  a  milder  tone  than  before,  to  l>e 

\    aeatcd  ;  for  he  would  have  nothing  lo  say  to  them.     "The  alarm  of 

1     these  people  appeared,"  said  Clarke,  '*  wrought  up  to  so  high  ■  de- 

[  '  w'ee,  that  they  appeared  to  think  the  tomahawk  wac  suspended  over 

I     Uie  head  of  every  one  of  iheir  tribe,  and  that  nothing  hut  peace 

'     Would  save  them."     They  though;  that  by  putting  Uiese  two  young 

r  'inen  to  death,  or  keeping  them  as  slaves,  our  countrymen  might  be 

reconciled.     The  offered  victims  kept  their  position,  only  now!  * 

Ihen  putting  out  ihevt  tvcod«,  as  if  impatifnl  to  know  their  fate,    T 

mffccling  and  romaulvc  \nc\iti\V  ewA)arTo.iw«i  \\vt  tc^'^  «u«d  «vai 

ft  •  BtttWjJfe^wiWiVB-lV^-%. 
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Clarke  ;  he  had  always,  he  says,  intended  to  be  persuaded  to  grant 
these  Indians  peace,  but  with  a  reluctance  that  should  enhance  its 
yalue.  The  assembly  was  all  silence  and  suspense,  with  anxiety  to 
know  the  fate  of  the  victims ;  while  Col.  Clarke,  deeply  affected  with 
the  magnanimity  of  these  rude  children  of  the  forest,  declares  he 
**  never  felt  so  powerful  a  gush  of  emotion  over  his  mind,  or  ever  so 
incapable  of  speaking,  from  the  impulse  of  feeling.'*  He  ordered 
the  young  men  to  arise  and  uncover  themselves  ;  he  then  said  **  he 
rejoiced  to  find  that  there  were  men  in  all  nations  ;  that  these  two 
youn'g  warriors  (pointing  to  the  victims),  who  had  been  offered  bv 
their  tribe,  were  at  least  a  proof  for  their  own  countrymen.  Sucn 
characters  were  alone  fit  to  be  chiefs,  and  with  such  he  liked  to  treat ; 
through  them  the  Big  Knife  granted  peace  to  their  tribe,  and  he  took 
them  by  the  hand  as  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe."  They  were  immedi* 
ately  introduced  (with  no  slight  change  of  countenance,  which  they 
could  not,  with  all  their  efforts,  entirely  suppress)  to  the  American 
officers,  as  well  as  to  the  French  and  Spanish  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  and  lastly,  to  the  other  Indian  chiefs.  They  were  saluted 
by  all  as  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe,  and  Clarke  immediately  held,  with 
great  ceremony,  a  council,  in  which  peace  was  settled  with  their  peo- 
ple, and  presents  granted  to  distribute  among  their  friends.  Colonel 
Clarke  was  afterward  informed  that  these  young  men  were  held  in 
hif  h  esteem  by  their  people ;  and  that  the  Americans  were  much 
talked  of  on  account  of  this  incident. 

For  his  success  with  the  Indians,  no  doubt  Col.  Clarke  was  much 
indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the  French.  To  M.  Gibault  the  Legisla^ 
lure  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  valuable  services. 

The  government  of  Virginia  w^re  duly  apprised  of  the  successes 
of  her  arms,  and  in  October,  1778,  an  act  of  assembly  was  passed  to 
establish  the  County  of  Illinois. 

The  law  recited  the  deeds  of  the  gallant  little  band,  and  provided 
that  a  temporary  government,  adapted  to  the  sittiation  and  wants  of 
the  people,  should  be  erected  ;  that  their  religion  and  civil  institutions 
should  be  respected  ;  that  protection  should  be  extended  to  them ; 
and  goods  supplied  to  them  and  the  friendly  Indians.  Perhaps  the 
establishment  of  this  extensive  county  may  sound  strange  to  some 
of  our  readers,  but  in  those  days  such  cases  were  not  uncommon. 
Tennessee  was  once  the  *«  County  of  Frankland,"  belongring  to  North 
Carolina.  Kentucky  was  once  a  county  of  Virginia,  and  it,  together 
with  a  large  part  of  Western  Virginia,  was  once  embraced  in.  the 
County  of  Fincastle,  which  was  divided  in  October,  1776.  The  set- 
tlements planted  near  the  Atlantic  gradually  spread  into  the  interior. 
That  part  which  was  populated  was  divided  off  into  parishes  and 
counties  of  convenient  size,  and  then  there  was  a  vast  frontier  county, 
embracing  the  rest  of  the  territory.  Thus,  even  the  County  of  Hen- 
rico was  once  the  frontier  county,  and  included  many  of  the  counties 
now  laid  off  to  the  west  of  it. 

In  December,  1778,  Gov.  Hamilton,  the  British  commander  at 
Detroit,  made  an  expedition  against  St.  Vincent's,  and  re-took  it. 
Of  the  defense  made  by  Helur  there  is  the  following  anecdote : 

A  man  named  Henryt  constituting  his  whole  ^arrisou^  ^Vbl^iV^  % 
eannoo  in  the  opca  gtJe  of  the  fort,  while  UeVoLt  «UkA  Vf  Vv^  ^ 
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lighted  match.  They  boldly  challenged  Hamilton  to  '*halt."  He 
demanded  a  sorrender,  but  Heliir  answered  that  no  one  should  enter 
there  until  he  first  knew  the  terms ;  whereupon  Hamilton  replied 
that  they  should  have  the  **  honors  of  war/V  What  must  have  been 
Hamilton's  surpri^  and  mortification  when  only  two  rnen  marched 
out  with  the  '*  honors  of  war  !''  Such  is  a  specimen  of  Clarke's  fol- 
lowers. 

But  a  storm  now  seemed  to  be  gathering  over  them.  Hamilton 
was  raising  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  and  laying  up  stores 
and  ammunition,  not  only  for  the  ruin  of  Kaskaskia  m  Uie*  spring, 
but  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  even  of  ail  West  Augusta. 
For  this  great  scheme,  his  preparations  were  truly  formidable,  and 
but  for  Clarke's  opportune  victory,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  to  Virginia.  Two  hundred  In- 
dians from  Michilimachinac,  and  five  hundred  Cherokees  and  Chick- 
asaws  were  to  join  the  British,  and  cannon  and  eveiy  equipment  were 
furnished  by  the  Governor  of  Canada.  Clarke  made  all  tnc  prepara- 
tion he  could,  by  concentrating  his  force,  and  fortifying  his  position. 
Without  assistance,  or  even  any  communication  from  Virginia  (in  a 
letter  to  Gov.  Henry  of  April  29th,  1779,  he  snys  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  the  executive  for  nearly  twelve  months),  his  situation 
seemed  almost  hopeless ;  but  his  heart  quailed  not.  Fortunately, 
Col.  Vigo,  a  Spanish  merchant,  arriving  from  SL  Vincent's,  informed 
Clarke  that  Hamilton,  in  order  to  keep  his  gathering  forces  employed, 
had  dispersed  them  against  Kentucky,  and  to  guard  the  Ohio.  With 
that  firmness  and  decision  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuous,  Clarke 
determined  at  once  to  attack  him  ;  '*  For,"  said  he,  '**  I  knew  if  I  did 
not  take  him,  he  would  soon  take  me."  As  soon  as  the  expedition 
was  resolved  on,  the  citizens  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  raised  two 
companies  for  it.  A  large  Mississippi  boat  was  fitted  out  as  a  galle}', 
mounted  with  four  guns,  and  manned  by  forty-six  men,  under  Capt. 
John  Rogers.  They  were  to  force  their  way  up  the  Wabash,  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  suffer  no  one  to  pass,  and  to  wait  for 
orders. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1779,  with  only  170  men,  French  and 
Americans,  the  march  was  commenced.  The  season  had  been  wet, 
but,  fortunately,  the  weather  was  then  comparatively  mild.  Still, 
their  route  lay  across  the  submerged  lands  of  the  Wabash,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  wade  miles  through  the  water,  from  two  to  four 
feet  deep,  and  which  must  have  been  njost  uncomfortably  cold. 
Though  unincumbered  with  baggage,  and  filled  with  the  ardor  of 
self-preservation,  such  were  the  difliculties  of  the  journey,  that  their 
progress  was  slow.  When  they  reached  the  Little  Wabash,  the  fork 
of  the  rivers  was  covered  with  water,  which  extended  five  miles  from 
bank  to  bank.  Much  amusement  was  created  by  the  fertile  expedi- 
ent of  a  little  drummer,  who  mounted  the  head  of  his  drum  and  was 
safely  ferried  along  by  some  of  his  taller  comrades.  The  fatigues 
of  the  march  were  also  greatly  relieved  by  festivities,  dances,  and 
games.  Still,  it  required  all  Clarke's  remarkable  power  and  address 
to  sustain  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  18th,  after  surmounting 
obstacles  and  enduring  hardships  scarcely  inferior  to  those  which 
have  immortalized  the  marcYi  ot  W^iniiiX^^  ^to^q^  ^^  ^\^KiMfcc&KQA 
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marsh,  they  came  within  nine  miles  of  their  destination ;  but  a 
larfe  body  of  deeper  water  still  stretched  before  them.  Canoes  in 
«uSdeat  quantity  could  not  be  procured,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
galley.  If  they  waited  to  build  boats,  they  might  staire  for  want  of 
supplies.  From  the  captain  of  a  boat  they  learned  thai  the  Freach 
inhabitants  were  very  friendly  disposed,  and  this  gave  them  courage ; 
but,  on  examination,  the  water  was  found  to  be  up.  to  their  arm-pits. 
The  difficulty  and  fatigue  of  wmding  in  running  water  of  such  depth 
are  incalculable ;  and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  Clarke  gave  way  to 
<*xpres8|pns  of  despondency,  which  instantly  affected  the  whole  troop. 
But  perceiiring  his  error  and  dilemma,  he  mixed  some  powder  with 
water,  blacked  his  face,  and  ordering  the  officer  next  to  him  to  foU 
low  his  example,  plunged  in.  This  droll  device  diverted  their  de- 
i^ponding  thoughits,  and  the  whole  followed  without  a  murmur.  A  fo« 
vorite  song  was  raised,  and  every  voice  joined  in  the  chorus.  When 
they  had  reached  the  deepest  part,  whence  it  was  intended  to  trans- 
port the  men  in  two  canoes— HEtU  they  had — a  foot-path  was  discov* 
t*rcd  by  their  tread,  and  rightly  supposing  it  to  pass  over  the  highest 
^rround,  they  followed  it,  till  it  brought  them  to  the  **  sugar  camp,'* 
where  they  found  about  half  an  acre  above  water.  Here  they  rested. 
On  setting  out  again,  Clarke  made  an  animating  address  ;  but  his  ea- 
gle eye,  perhaps,  detecting  signs  of  faltering,  he  ordered  Bowman  to 
fall  iMtck  with  twenty-five  men,  and  to  shoot  every  man  who  refused 
to  go  forward.  This  order,  however,  was  received  with  huzzas,  and 
♦"very  man  followed  his  intrepid  leader.  As  they  advanced,  the  in* 
spiring,  but  deceptive  intelligence  was  given,  that  the  water  was  get- 
ting more  shallow ;  and  again  would  arise  from  the  front,  the  sea^ 
man's  cry  of  *^  land  !  land  !"  and  until  they  discovered  its  design, 
ihe  cry  that  broke  forth  from  the  foremost  ship  of  Columbus,  as  it 
tirst  approached  the  new  world,  was  scarcely  more  cheering. 

When,  aAer  a  toil  of  five  days,  as  some  historians  say,  others 
three,  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  many  fell  forward  completely 
exhausted,  their  bodies  still  half  immersed  in  the  water. 

Whenever  they  could  get  hold  of  pieces  of  floating  timber,  they 
lierived  some  support ;  but  much  of  the  way  they  had  nothing  to  lay 
their  hands  on.  Half  of  a  b^iffido,  which  they  had  captured  with 
fM>me  com  in  a  canoe,  made  into  broth,  greatly  refreshed  their  fam- 
ished and  exhausted  firames.  And  now,  being  so  near  the  object  for 
which  so  much  had  been  undergone,  every  man  was  the  more  re- 
solved to  do  his  part. 

By.  a  prisoner,  Clarke  sent  a  bold  message  to  the  town,  '<  that  he 
would  take  possession  of  it  that  ni^t."  This  produced  the  desired 
effect  of  enhancing  their  idea  of  his  strength,  and  encouraging  his 
friends.  It  was  not  thought  that  the  expedition  had  come  from  Kas- 
kaskia,  in  the  existing  sta^^e  of  water,  but  that  it  was  a  larger  one 
from  Kentucky;  and  the  friends  of  the  British  were  even  afraid  to 
give  information  of  its  arrival  to  the  fort. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  before  marching  against  the  town,  in 
order  to  increase  the  appearance  of  their  numbers,  the  little  band 
were  marched  and  counter-marched  around  an  eminence  in  view  of 
the  town,  at  the  same  time  displaying  several  sets  of  colors  brou^hi 
by  the  Frcndb.    At  seven  oVlock  the  attack  waa  inaA^.    ^V^  vy^srs^ 
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fnrrendered  with  joy,  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  the  fort  The  at* 
tack  vras  eooimenced  on  the  fort  hy  only  fourteen  men,  under  Lieut 
Bailey ;  but  the  British  attributed  it  to  the  idle  salute  of  some  dmnken 
Indians,  who  had  before  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  until  a  man  was 
•hot  dead  through  a  port  hole.  Helur  and  his  large  garrison,  Henry, 
were  still  prisoners.  Through  Henry  s  wife,  who  lired  in  the  town, 
but  every  day  had  access  to  her  huslNuid,  Clarke  got  information  re- 
specting the  fort,  and  the  situation  of  Helur's  quarters.  Helur  is  said 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  apple7toddy ;  and  one  of  Clarke's 
men  asked  permission  to  let  them  fire,  and  knock  a  little  dust  into 
Helar's  toddy  ;  for  he  knew  he  had  some  ou  the  hearth.  Helor  and 
Hamilton  were  engaged  playing  piquet  When  the  bullets  began  to 
rattle  against  the  chimney,  Helur  jumped  up,  swore  it  was  Clarke, 
and  they  would  all  be  taken ;  **  but  the  d — d  rascals  had  no  business 
to  spoil  his  toddy.**  Seeing  some  of  the  garrison  at  the  pori-holes, 
Helur  told  them  to  take  care,  or  their  eyes  woidd  be  shot  out 
Just  then,  one  of  them  did  have  his  eye  shot  out ;  whereupon  Helur 
exclaimed,  '^  I  told  you  so,**  These  incidents  within,  no  doubt,  aided 
the  assailants  without  Hamilton  had  appealed  to  Helur,  to  know 
**  if  Clarke  was  a  merciful  man."  ^ 

The  besiegers  had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  the  gal- 
ley had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  luckily,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
a  supply  that  had  been  concealed  by  the  French  was  found,  and  the  as- 
sault became  more  Tigorous.  As  soon  as  a  port-hole  was  opened  or 
darkened  by  a  form,  the  rifle  bullets  told  with  unerring  effect 

Afler  the  moon  had  gone  down,  Clarke  threw  up  an  intrenchroent 
within  rifle-shot  of  one  of  the  strongest  batteries  of  tbo  ibrt,  and  at 
morning  poured  in  such  a  shower  of  well-aimed  shot,  that  in  fifteen 
minutes  he  silenced  two  pieces  of  cannon,  without  having  a  single 
man  even  wounded.  Clarke  demanded  a  surrender,  but  Hamilton 
haughtily  replied,  '*  that  he  would  be  awed  into  frothing  unbecoming 
a  British  subject.**  The  assailants  were  now  eager  to  storm  the  fort, 
but  Clarke  wisely  repressed  such  rashness,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  galley  with  the  artillery.  But  Hamilton,  finding  his  guns  so 
badly  mounted  as  to  be  almost  useless,  while  the  rifles  proved  most 
fatal,  proposed  a  truce  of  three  days,  which  Clarke  refused,  and  de- 
manded a  surrender  at  discretion.  Hamilton  then  asked  a  pariey,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  a  Major  Hays,  Helur,  and  other 
oilicers  being  present  Hamilton  still  refusing  Clarke's  terms,  Helor 
endeavored  to  soften  them,  but  was  reminded  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  had  no  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  Hamilton  then  oflered  to 
r«ileas«  him,  but  Clarke  would  not  accept  his  release  on  such  terms. 
Notice  was  tlien  given  that  the  firing  upon  the  fort  would  be  resum^ 
iu  titWu  minutes.  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Hamilton 
4«kcU  Clarke,  privately,  why  he  had  rejected  his  liberal  offera.  ^Be- 
i-AUM.\*'  tMiki  hei  with  assumed  severity,  '« I  know  that  the  principal 
luatau  pariisans  from  Detroit  are  in  the  fort ;  and  I  only  want  an 
tiMttiMtt^»  ^Importunity  of  putting  such  instigators  of  Indian  barbari- 
Ui^  IV  sli^th;  the  cries  of  widows  and  orphans  made  by  their  butdi- 
^  (U.W   vsMM^  !iuch  blood  at  my  hands.'* 

lV«^t,  >u/^  ittquired  Major  Hays,  '*  whom  do  you  mean  by  In<* 
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**  I  consider  Major  Ha3r8  one  of  the  princlpaU*'  said  CSarke. 

Hays,  alarmed  at  this  cutting  and  unexpected  reply,  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  so  that  Hamilton  blushed  for  him,  and  the  indignant 
Bowman  could  scarcely  restrain  his  contempt. 

Clarke  now  told  Hamilton  that  he  would  submit  his  proposals  to 
a  council  of  nmr,  and  send  the  result  with  a  flag.  A  council  having 
been  held,  it  was  agreed  to  moderate  Clarke*s  terms  ;  and  the  fort 
was  surrendered  on  the  5Mth  of  February,  1779.  The  American  flag 
was  hoisted,  and  thirteen  cannon  (that  still  honored  number)  fired  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory. 

In  the  midst  of  the  attack  on  the  fort,  one  of  the  detachments  of 
Indians  employed  by  Hamilton,  came  marching  in  with  two  prison- 
ers. Much  to  their  astonishment,  they  were  soon  attacked  and  dis- 
persed, nine  of  them  being  taken,  and  the  two  prisoners  released.. 

Other  auspicious  circumstances  attended  this  brilliant  success.  A 
convoy  of  foods  was  on  its  way  from  Detroit  Clarke  dispatched 
sixty  men,  in  boats  mounted  with  swivels,  who  intercepted  and  took 
it.  The  mail  from  Canada  to  Crov.  Hamilton  was  brought  to  Clarke, 
and  their  joy  still  farther  augmented  by  the  safe  arrival  t>f  his  ex- 
press to  the  Grovemor  of  Yirgmia,  bearing  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  their  gallant  reduction  of  the  country  about 
Kaskaskia.  Such  a  series  of  fortunate  occurrences,  together  with 
their  preservation  during  their  tedious  and  perilous  march,  well  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  they  were  shielded  and  ffuided  by  Heaven.  He 
who  views  the  whole  history  of  our  Revolution,  with  a  proper  recoff* 
nition  of  God's  g9vemance  over  nations,  must  be  convinced  that  it 
Mras  the  providential  direction  of  a  great  movement  in  human  pro- 
gress. 

By  the  various  successes  at  St.  Vincent's,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen prisoners  in  all,  a  quantity  of  military  stores  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  £100,000,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  the  powerful 
armament  of  Hamilton  was  prevented,  and  the  coming  spring,  in- 
stead of  witnessing  his  threatened  devastation  of  Kentucky  and 
**  West  Augusta,"  saw  him  and  his  principal  officers  captives  in 
Williamsburg.  Hamilton  was  a  brave  man  and  accomplished  of- 
ficer ;  ,bnt  Girardin  says  he  possessed  a  barbarous  and  tyrannical  dis- 
position. He  is  spoken  of,  also,  as  the  chief  instigator  of  the  enor- 
mities perpetrated  by  the  Indians.  From  these  grave  imputations, 
Professor  Tucker,  who  knew  him  personally,  vindicates  his  charac- 
ter. But  though  he  may  not  have  been  the  incarnate  fiend  which 
some  represent  him,  still  his  conduct  deserves  the  severest  condem- 
nation. His  conduct  in  refusing  to  give  his  parole  in  Williamsburg, 
shows  his  imperious  and  contemntuous  disposition ;  and  this  may 
well  have  led  him  to  the  acts  laid  to  his  charge.  While  he  was  in 
custody.  Governor  Jefi*erson  thought  it  right  to  retaliate  upon  him 
for  some  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  American  prisoners. 

Detroit  alone  remained  unconquered ;  and  Clarke  would  then  have 
led  his  eager  and  elated  troops  against  it ;  but  as  his  force  was  aoEiall 
and  reinforcements  had  been  promised  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  them.  From  information  aAerward  received 
there  was  no  doubt  that  an  expedition  against  Detroit  would  have 
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been  surx^emful ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seize  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  post  had  been  reinforced  and  strengthened. 

Helur  was  once  more  put  in  command  of  St,  Vincent's,  and  Clarke 
returned  in  his  galley  to  Kaskaskia. 

By  these  conquests  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  extended  OTcr 
the  territory^  now  comprised  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, and  maintained  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Had  she  not 
undertaken  them,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Continental  arms 
would  have  been  turned  in  that  direction ;  and  besides  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Indian  ravages,  Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
would  have  been  in  possession  of  that  large  and  immensely  valuable 
region.  Would  she  ever  have  relinquished  it  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1783?  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  she  wouldl  She  has  never 
shown  such  a  disposition  to  relinquish  her  footing  here,  when  she 
had  claims  for  it ;  and  she  would  have  held  Illinois  as  she  does  Can- 
ada and  a  part  of  Oregon.  It  may  be  said  that  the  States  would  not 
have  concluded  peace  without  obtaining  a  title  to  territory  thus  situ- 
ated. They  would  not  now ;  but  in  1783  their  situation  was  far  dif- 
ferent ;  and  those  principles  of  territorial  extension  since  and  now 
so  strong,  then  had  no  existence.  The  States,  too,  after  the  peace, 
still  had  English  and  French  and  Spanish  territory  all  around  them. 
It  is  true,  that  the  County  of  Illinois  was  within  the  chartered  limits 
granted  to  Virginia ;  and  when  Gov.  Henry  first  sent  Clarke  against 
it,  he  said  that  its  inhabitants  certainly  were  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  Great  Britain,  deriving  a  title  to  it  through  France,  and 
being  in  possession  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  war,  would  not  have  re- 
spected the  charter  claim  of  a  revolted  Colony  derived  from  herself. 
These  achievements,  then,  by  the  unaided  arms  of  Virginia,  while 
they  confer  such  glory  upon  Clarke  and  his  followers,  have  also 
brought  this  wide  and  fertile  territory  to  the  Union,  to  which  Vir- 
ginia generously  gave  it.  This  will  farther  appear,  when  we  advert 
to  the  efforts  made  by  France  and  Spain,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
England,  to  deprive  us,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  of  some  of  the  rights 
and  possessions  which  we  now  hold  most  dear.  They  even  desired 
to  confine  our  young  republic  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  and 
but  for  the  firm  and  patriotic  resistance  of  John  Jay,  our  borders 
might  have  been  far  different  from  what  they  were.  It  must  at  least 
be  admitted  that  whatever  claims  we  had  west  of  the  Alleghany,  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  which  must  have 
operated  materially  upon  the  negotiation.  Even  after  stipulating  to 
surrender  her  posts  in  the  North-west,  with  what  dilatory  reluctance 
did  England  relinquish  them.  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  governor,  fore- 
saw the  importance  of  fortifying  our  western  claims,  and,  in  1780, 
sent  Clarke  to  establish  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  Mississippi,  five  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  secure  our  claim  to  the  *'  Father  of 
Rivers,"  as  our  western  boundary. 

When  Frescott  had  finished  his  Conquest  of  Mexico,  he  hesitated 
to  break  the  unity  of  history  by  proceeding  farther  with  the  life  of 
his  hero,  Cortes.  To  compare  small  things  with  great,  if  I  were 
writing  regular  hi.story  I  might  not  be  encouraged  even  by  his  suc- 
ecasCuf  example,  to  proceed  farther  with  the  life  of  Clarke ;  but  if 
my  readers  be  not  already  as  tked  waAVn^  \kto^^  \^\»  ^ibaR%.U.ve^  as 
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Clarke  and  his  men  were  through  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  per- 
haps they  may  inquire,  what  became  of  the  victor  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Viucennes  ?  He  died  at  his  residence,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
He  planned  and  conducted  many  other  expeditions;  among  them  a 
prosperous  one  against  the  Indians  at  Chilicothe,  in  Ohio.  But  some 
of  them  were  unfortunate.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  lost  some  of: 
the  decision  and  energy  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished  ;  bein|r 
weakened,  perhaps,  by  too  great  an  indulgence  in  conviviality.  He 
attained  the  rank  and  honor  of  General ;  and  was  no  less  useful  and 
cflicient  in  many  civil  employments  than  in  military.  He  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  return  made  him  by  Virginia,  and'  it  is  said  that  bit 
private  property  was  swept  away  by  suits  for  public  supplies,  owing 
to  the  delay  in  settling  his  accounts.* 

A  sword  had  been  voted  him  in  1779 ;  but  afterward,  in  mortifica- 
tion and  discontent,  he  broke  it  and  threw  it  away.  How  unworthy 
this  was  of  the  Clarke  of  1778; — and  he  seems  himself  to  have 
thought  so ; — for  a  man  should  have  something  of  the  same  feeling 
toward  his  country  that  Job  had  toward  God,  **  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him.*'  If  he  be  a  patriot  only  when  lie  I'eceivcs  or 
expects  smiles  and  favors,  his  patriotism  does  not  deserve  the  name. 
But  Clarke  was,  in  many  respects,  an  uncommon  man,  and  entitled 
to  earlier  remuneration  for  his  valiant  ser^'ices,  for  which  we  should 
honor  him  and  cast  tfie  veil  of  charity  over  failings  which  were  not 
a  part  of  his  original  character.  In  1812  the  Legislature  voted  him 
another  sword  with  appropriate  devices,  and  a  pension  of  $400  a 
year ;  and  afterward  a  grant  of  land  opposite  to  Louisville,  in  the 
country  which  he  had  conquered. 
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During  the  past  summer  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  Massa- 
chusetts, and  inspecting  for  ourselves  the  extraordinary  enterprise 
and  industry  which  has  given  it  character  among  the  first  of  ancient 
or  modern  States.  All  the  documents  were  kindly  put  into  our  pos- 
session  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Secretary  of  State,  from  which 
the  most  complete  notions  may  be  formed.  Whatever  displeasure  as 
a  Southerner  we  may  have  expressed,  and  however  often  we  may  have 
expressed  it,  in  relation  to  the  unauthorized  and  illiberal  course  pur- 
sued by  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  our  institutions  and  our  rights, 
wc  rarmot  but  admire  her  in  the  position  in  which  she  is  truly  admi- 
rable, and  publish  her  honor  to  the  world.  As  a  great  sister  of  our 
confederacy,  we  are  bound  to  respect  and  love  her,  despite  even  of 
her  faults.  The  paper  which  we  now  present  will  be  in  this  spirit 
of  candor  and  fellowship,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  present  similar 
papers,  having  a  like  reference  to  each  of  the  States  of  our  Union. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  we  must  solicit  the  aid  of  their  citizens. 

The  State  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  its 

*  ("larke  had,  perhaps,  been  rather  bold  sometimes  in  "arauming  responsibility"  §ot 
the  State ;  and  then,  too,  those  who  best  knew  and  appreclaTftd  Vd%  innSfia^^vs^  vwr 
ceeded  In  office  hy  othen  who  felt  less  Intsrest  In  Vi\B  t&kia. 
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tribes  of  Indians.     The  stormy  and  troubled  periods  of  its  early  li 
tory  will  bv  al  once  called  to  mtoiory.     Bsncroti,  one  of  her  oM 
aona,  has  done  luiiple  justice  tu  tliis  epoch — moduraiing,  b»  mucha 
could  be,  ibc  iiaperiltes  it  so  frequently  presents. 

There  are  fourteen  ineorpotated  i^uuuties  in  the  State,  their  c! 
ters  dating  from  1C43  to  IH13.     There  are  also  an  immensi 
of  to«na  or  districts,  presided  over  by  Selectmen,  from  3  to  7  ^ 

The  college  and  school  system  of  Massachu setts  is  the  mo 
plcte  of  onr  limes.  A  Board  of  Education  was  established  i 
Large  annuitl  volumes  of  Reports  Bud  Abstracla  have  been  publishl 
regularly  Iroiii  tliut  lime.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  IlurM 
Mann,  has  published,  for  several  years,  un  Educulional  Journit 
There  are  also  Normal  schools  and  Teachera'  Institutes, 
preparation  of  inslructora.  The  number  of  lyceuins  and  public  libfli 
ries  in  the  Stale  f^vidences  the  great  educational  spiriL  There  is  tf 
Athensum,  an  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Society  of  Natwj 
History,  and  tliree  Muisical  Associations  in  Boston/also  an  America 
Oriental  Society,  an  American  Statistical  Associatiou,  and  a  Hf| 
torical  Genealogical  Society,  There  nre  three  Historical  Soeh 
ties  in  the  State  :  at  Boston,  at  Dorchester,  and  ut  SaJei: 
an  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  fullowij 
table  will  show  the  numberof  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  amoul 
they  hare  received  from  the  Slate's  munificence  : 


Massacliuseus  Society  toe  promoting 

Agriculmi'c 

■Wesicrn  Six-tety  of  Mid.Iiescx   Hu; 

bandnii^n 

Namn  ehanged  lu  Society  of  Miiidlesei 

Huabandmen  and  Manul^iuren . . 
Berkshire  Agiicultucal  Society*  — 
Hampshire,  Fraaklia,  and   Hampdi 

Afrriciiliural  Societies 

WorceMnr  Agricultural  Society 

Ebnx  Agriuuiiurat  Society 

Asriculiiiral  Society  iu  tbe  Cooaty  of 

Plymoudi 

Bristol  County  A^ricultarai  Bociely 
Aericnlmral  Society  o(  the  Cooniy 

Bamstuile  County  Agrlcultur&l   So- 
ciety  


Feb.  19,  Iflia. 
Feb.  :a.  iSlti. 
13,  1»1S. 


March  5,  16M 
Martli  IB,  11M4 


Jan.  tS,  i»0 

Oct.  29.  lei: 

:[.  13,  1819 

a.  1^  IHdO 


SI,  1W4 
Feb.  It,  ISIS 


14,34U  NO 
13,736  SO 
16200  OO 

le.aoo  on 

15,140  40 


There  are  (wo  Horticultural  Societies  ;  the  Piur  of  the  one  at  Bos- 
ton, in  Sf  ptember  last,  we  attended,  and  were  surprised  to  wilnen 
the  show  of  splendid  fruits  and  flowers  from  such  a  region.  There 
are  two  Institutes  for  the  Iitsanc.  We  cnnnot  cvcnrcferto  the  vari- 
oua  religious  aaaocialions,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Boston,  estimates  the 
■  The  cailleshow  andl»lioI*SaS»>cVBVT,»V\"i\M&iii.\a\%W,-^n»  ft*%s*^«»ta 
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t^harities  of  Boston  for  thtrtr  years  past  at  near  t3,000,000  in  all, 
private  and  unseen  bcnevoleace  being  of  course  not  included  in  tha 
csliniatr.  'Amon^  the  numerous  societies  we  note  one  for  the  prt- 
vcntion  of  pauperis  m,  one  for  penitent  females  (we  suppose  of  the 
town),  and  one  for  ihe  aid  of  discharged  convicts.  The  Non- 
Resistance  iS'uriefy  m  characteristic,  as  is  also  the  Anti-Slavery,  with 
'■15  auxiliary,  »nd  Uod  knowH  how  many  Abolition  Societies,  which 
began,  perhaps,  as  Anti-Slaver^-.  There  is  a  Society  for  the  Aboli' 
tion  of  Capital  Punishment.  MaBaachusetts  abounds  jn  Banking 
Institutions,  ae  we  shall  see  by-and-by.  There  are  38  Inslitutiou 
for  Savings  in  the  Stale.  The  Railroad  Corporations  would  occupy 
H  chapter  of  themselves. 

The  following  table  and  extract  is  Ukea  from  Dr.  Chickering*! 
ailmirable  work  published  last  year. 

POPULATION    OF  MUSACHOSBTTI,    BOSTON,   *C. 
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Il  will  be  «een  ibat  the  increase  of  the  wliole  population  for  the  fii^l  10  yeaa 
W9H  nearly  eaiial  to  ih:.t  in  the  3d  perioil  of  two  moQtlis'  less  duration,  hut  gt^aier 
Ihan  thst  in  iIip  thinf,  which  alone  embraced  ten  years  and  two  months.  In  tha 
iait  two  periods,  there  was  decidedly  a  larger  increase  Ihaa  in  either  of  the  Unt 
three  pcriuls.  Th  ■  itiereaw  of  Diaaafactures  from  1920  to  IStH,  greatly  checked 
the  emi(tration  to  oihe:-  SlalC!*.  ■ 

The  increase  ofltifclon  and  other  part"  ofthe  State,  from  18l0  to  ltl20,  was  de> 
ridcdly  lesH  than  during  any  other  period ;  and  during  (he  last  two  periods  il  was 
decidedly  ;:rrcaier  than  during  the  Aral  two  periods. 

By  adupHn^SM  149  as  the  papulation  of  MaMachnwlls  in  I7SS,  we  Gtid  thai 
the  inereaw  in  the  twenty-live  years  was  134,638,  from  which  we  deduce  the  a»- 
iraRit  increaw  al'9.l(<ll  per  cent,  in  five  years;  of  19.3054  per  cent,  in  ten  yean; 
and  4'2.0902  per  cent,  in  iwcniv  vcara.  In  thirty  years  the  increaw  at  the  same 
rate  would  bH  lG!>,4ia,  or  eHXm  per  cent.  Ai  the  arera^  rale  of  9.1811  perceat 
increaie  in  five  yean<.  the  number  would  be  266,565  in  1770 ;  291,039  in  ITffi; 
317.760  in  1780;  346  334  in  1785. 

The  aver.tKR  increase  of  Ma-^sachusetts.  in  each  period  of  ten  yearn,  from  iTCB 
to  1790,  was  19.3051  per  ceni,;  and  from  179010  1840,  14,9S0fi  per  cent. 

The  averare  increase  of  Ma.'iiachusells.  in  each  period  of  twenty  years,  front 
1765  to  I'^OO,  was  i-i.m!)-i  p'r  cent :  and  from  1790  lo  1840,  30.5551  per  cent. 

The  averase  increaw;  ol  Boston  in  each  period  of  ten  ycBf,  from  1790  to  IBM, 
was  38.506  per  cent. ;  and  of  liie  rest  of  the  Sure,  only  13,3173  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  Mauachusctts.  from   17ffit  lo  1840,  was  493  551,  or  30S.151K 

Et  cent.;  oflloston,  77.8IKI.  or  501,0945  per  cent.;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Stats, 
5.6dS,  or  181.8177  per  cent. 
The  aTcragc  increase  ol  MassachuKtU,  Itom  \1%  Ut  VUSl.'m  «v^  >:<s«(iiV 
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Are  years,  was  44.5688  per  cent ;  in  each  twenty  yeais,  34.2950  per  cent ;  in  each 
ten  years,  15.8857  per  cent. ;  in  each  five  years,  7.6603  per  cent.  -,  and  in  eachrear, 
1.4853  per  cent.  This  last  is  .1433  per  cent  per  annnm  greater  than  1.3430  per 
cent.,  the  rate  from  1790  to  1840. 

It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  that  the  average  increase  of  the  popolation 
of  Massachusetts  was  greater  from  1765  to  1790  than  it  has  been  since,  astd.  the 
rate  continued  the  same  the  number  would  have  been  911,749  in  1840.  Also,  the 
increase  of  Boston  was,  on  an  average,  much  less  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  much  greater  during  the  last  two 
periods  of  twenty -five  years  each,  showing  a  tendency  to  centralization  in  Boston. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Massachusetts  is  laree ;  1&,261  were 
supported  by  the  State  in  1846  ;  net  amount  expen£d  in  their  sup- 
port, 9301,707  08,  the  State  supplying  933,862  of  it.  In  all  her  pre- 
cision and  system  we  regret  that  Massachusetts  excludes  in  her  sta- 
tistics all  reference  to  her  black  population.  Can  this  be  designedly  ?  i 
Surely  this  class  of  population  is  sufficiently  large  there  to  attract  es- 
pecial notice.  Why  is  there,  then,  not  a  single  syllable  in  all  of  her 
documents  relative  to  them  ?  This  is  not  so  in  slave  States.  We 
are  not  content  here  without  knowledge  of  the  cqndition,  prospects, 
and  improvement  of  the  blacks.  Does  not  Massachusetts  owe  it  to 
her  sister  States  to  show  the  results  of  her  benevolent  systems  upon 
those  who  were  formerly  her  slaves,  and  whom,  as  she  tells  us,  she 
has  been  endeavoring  to  improve?  Let  us  knew  their  condition  ntno,  , 
and  their  advances.  Let  us  see  the  results  of  your  experiment.  You 
are  not  silent  in  meddling  with  our  afiairs— excuse  the  want  of  cour- 
tesy betrayed  in  thus  intermeddling  in  yours.     We  want  facts. 

Pass  we  now  under  review  some  of  the  volumes  of  Massachusetts 
State  Documents. 

1.  Statistics  of  her  Industry j  published  by  the  Secretary,  1845. 
These  are  not  regarded  complete  by  that  officer,  from  the  indisposi- 
tion of  manufacturers,  d^c,  to  give  full  information  of  their  afiairs. 

PRODUCTS    OF   MASSACHUSETTS,    1845. 

Articles.  Value.  Capital  JAvetted.     Hands  ea^ 

Anchors,  Chain  Cables,  6lc $538,966. .... .  $377,685 423 

Axes,  Hatchets,  and  other  edge  tools 94,441 48,225 91 

Beef,  &c.,  slaughtered 2525,918 

Beeswax 981 

Berries 10,842 

Blacking    10,422 35 

Bleaching  or  Coloring 2,166,000 200,500 211 

Blocks  and  Pumps 127,249 204 

Boats 82,943 164 

Boots  and  Sl^es 14,799,140 45,877 

Boxes  of  all  Rinds 215,105 235 

Brass  articles 331,890 167,600 145 

Bricks 612,832 1,407 

Britannia  Wan; 102,550 49,350 93 

Broom  Seed  aj.d  Brush 86,111 

Brooms 200,814 313 

Brushes 153,900 68,875 

Butter 1,116,709 

Bmions,  meuil 56,080 51,500 

Butts  or  Hinges 25,390 3,600 49 

Calico 4,779,817 1,401,500 8,053 

Candles  Sperm,  and  Oil 3,613,796 2,451,917 306 

Candles  Tallow,  and  Soap 836,156 405,872 343 

Cannon 82,000 120,000 48 

Canis 323,845 171,500 147 
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Articles.  Valve.  Captel  inverted.     Hands  empl. 

Carpeting S  834  322 $488.000 1,034 

Car.N,  Railroad  carriages,  &  other  vehicles  i  ,343,576 563,484 1,1*1 

Chairs  and  Cabinet  Ware 1,476,079 477,374 HJSBi 

Cheese 398,174 

Chemical  Preparations 331 ,965 ..... .     251 ,700 113 

Chocolate 81,672 47,500 87 

Clocks 54,975 10,350 40 

Coal,  Miners  and  Iron  Ore 21,669 78 

Combs  ....: 198,965 T3,100 340 

Cooperage 269,935 487 

Copper 610,950 329,000 197 

Cordage 906,321 543,930 647 

Cotton  Goods  of  all  kinds 12,193,449 17,739,000 20,710 

CuUery 148.175 68,725 197 

Dyeing 98,700 114 

Earthen  and  Stone  Ware 52,025 15.500 T^ 

Engines^Pire 37,800 4Q 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Steam 208,546 127,000 831 

Firearms 260,819 789,&18 367 

Pisheiy,  Mackerel  and  Cod 1,484,137 1,238,640 tfiSS 

Fishery,  Whale 10,371,167 11,805,910 11,378 

Flax 665 

Flour  and  other  Grain 174,805 44  650 30 

Fringe  and  Tassels 54,300 11,700 106 

AlUll      •*.*    •••«     «•■•    ••••    ••«•    •••«     •••*     ••*•  /44,04v  ......  ...a  ••••••  .. 

Gins,  Cotton 45,444 75000 4ft 

Glass 758,300 700,200 &i 

Glue 387.575 283,675 9:i 

Grain 3,228,229 

HatsandCape 734.942 213,793 1,003 

Hay... 5,214,357 

Hollow  Ware  and  Castings,  other  than 

Piglron 1,380.141 713,270 1,367 

Honey 13,206 

Hops 32,251 

Hosiery  and  Yam 94,892 4'J,500 238 

Instruments,  Mathematical,  Ac. 54,050 6H 

Iron,  Pig : 148,761 156,000 235 

Iron  Railing,  Fences  and  aate 129,300 53,000 87 

Jewelry,  includ.  Chronometers,  Watches, 

Gold  and  Silver  Ware 305,623 126,225 393 

Lasts 80,145 84 

Latches  and  Door  Handles 3,800 750 10 

Lead  Pipe,  and  Lead  Manufactures 90,880 72.700 50 

Lead,  White,  and  Paints 356,200 253500 106 

Leather 3,836,657 1,900545 2,043 

Lime 43,629 80 

Linen  Thread 145,000 79.000 IfW 

Linseed  Oil 181,100 77,000 31 

Locks 60,079 23,009 75 

Lumber  and  Shingles 921,106 2..'>06 

Machinery 2,022,648 1,103,850 2,421 

MapleSugar 41,443 

Marble 220,004 312 

Milk 304,917 

Mulct 8,476 

Musical  Instruments 548,625..  ....     293,100 427 

Oil,  Urd 219,990 91,000 37 

Oil  (see  Candles  and  Fishery) 

Paper 1,750.273 I,l41..'i37 1  3<i!l 

Pen»,Sleel 15,000 5,000 12 

Plows  and  other  Agricultural  Tools 121,691 58,575 15S 

Potatoes 1,309,030 

Poultry  and  Eggs 25,^V 
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Powder »165,5U0 8  laO^WT. . 

Roll«d  and  Slit  Iran,  and  Nail 2,41^,300 l.9(N!4m... 

Saddles,  Banieaea  and  Trunks 493.794 I44.M(I..  . 

Salt ■H.aeo 399;a»... 

Sn^he;,  BlindB and  Doom 180.181 

Scvthei 113,935 96,590... 

BcedB 4,731 .. . 

ShocPegi 18,906 

ShoveU,  Spadea,  Forks  and  Hoes 975,819 133SM... 

suit,  Raw 952 

~"lk,  Sewing 150,477 38,900... 

luff,  Tl>1»c(«  and  Ctgara 3M,639 

ip  (tec  Candles) 

rch  119,940 37J00.... 

Stuoe,  BnildiDK 1,065,599 

Straw  BanMK  and  Hals,  Palm-leaf  Hals 

and  Braid 1,649,496 

Saear,  Refined 940,000 410,000.... 

Tacks  and  Brads 953,667 laS.aSB... 

Teaiies 3,308 

Tin  Ware 793,63* SI3,7lO.... 

Tobacco  raised 16,686 - .. 

Tools,  Mechaoica' 161,899.. 


"6 


5i5,a»i.. 

,178,147.. 

J .-. 111,947.. 

(P'rc),  Bark  and  Charcoal 1,068,656. . 

'ooden  Ware 416,366.. 

'ool 365,136.. 

'uulen  Goods  oT all  kinds 8,S77,478. . 

[fdUoods 654,566.. 

•,  Bread,  Seer,  Books  and  Slaiionerj 
BHlani-EB,  MnicbEs,  Lamps,  Pickles, 
Paper  Hanjrtngs,  Types,  Umbrelias,  ftc.  4,758,384. . 


191,700.. 


.  1«7,760.. 


IfiVt 

sse 

■    ^&5 


Total 114,478,4*3 M.145,7G7 153,766 

Railroad  Reports.  There  are  annual  volumea  pablished, 
rrorn  the  one  published  in  1847  for  1846,  we  note  twenty-eight  cor- 
porations. The  fatal  accidents  on  all  during  the  year  are  nine — 
seven  not  fatal ;  others  supposed  not  given.  Among  the  informatios 
given  is  that  relative  to  stock  of  companies,  coat  of  roads  and  build 
ings,  churacteristica  of  rosds,  rosutts  of  the  year,  expenditures,  & 
come,  motive  power,  dividends.  &,c.     All  of  these  evidence  wide  |     ' 

(;ricy,  and  deserve  to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  the  Unior 
)IS  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  in  New  England 
■hort  uooden  trnch.     The  i-apital  invested  in  railroads  by  >iaa 
lusetts  men  in  1   46,  wns  estimated  at  937,000,000;  ' 
■t  verging  upon  950,000,000. 
3.  State  Ltinatie  Asylum.     Six  hundred  and  ihirty-aeven  i 
srsous  have  had  the  privilege  of  the  institution  during  ItM6. 
OCCVPaTlOKS    OF  THOSE   ADMITTED. 
Fanners    admitlnl 30. Tl^S^"  ] 
Mercbanls        ■■      
laborers           "      
Shoemakers      "      
Seamen           "     
Caqpenters       "      

Maoofactuien"     
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%'<'  iMi.  PreTWuly. 

Teachers  "      3........  31 

Students  ♦•      5........  31 

Blacksmiths     "      8 « 

Printers  ♦*      1. ,..,....  SO 

Tailors  "      1 14 

Clergymen       '<      2 ^  13 

Lawyers  " 0 6 

Physicians       *»      0 6 

Females  not  accustomed  to  labor 0 177 

Females  accustomed  to  sedentary  employment 4 340 

Females  accustomed  to  active  employment 66 432 

Many  not  classed,  particularly  females. 

4.  Common  Schools, — ^The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  a 
considerable  volume,  contains  -the  particulars  in  relation  to  all  the 
school  districts,  d&c.  From  the  concluding  pages  we  extract  a  passafre : 

**  And  the  calamities  which  spring  from  ignorance,  and  a  negleel 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule.    Republics,  one  after  another — a  splendid  yet  mourn- 
ful train — have  emerged  into  bein^ ;  they  have  risen  to  greatness, 
and  surrounding  nations  have  sought  protection  beneath  £e  shelter  . 
of  their  power  ;  but  they  have  perished  through  a  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  in  the  masses  of  the  people.    They  have  be^n  de- 
livered over  to  anarchy  and  thence  to  delpotism ;  and  because  they 
would  not  obey  their  own  laws,  they  have  been  held  in  bondage  by 
the  laws  of  tyrants.     One  after  another,  they  have  been  blotted  from 
the  page  of  existence,  and  the  descendants  of  a  renowned  and  noble 
ancestry  have  been  made  bond-men  and  bond-women ; — they  have 
been  dishonored  and  trampled  upon,  on  the  very  soil  still  choral 
with  the  brave  deeds  of  their  forefathers.     Has  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  victim-nations  been  sacrificed,  or  must  ours  be  added  to  the 
tragic  list  T    If  men  had  been  wise,  these  sacrifices  might  have  been 
mitigated,  or  brought  to  an  end,  centuries  aeo.     If  men  are  wise, 
they  may  be  brought  to  an  end  now.     But  if  men  will  not  be  wise, 
these  mournful  catastrophes  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  for 
centuries  to  come.     Doubtless,  at  some  time,  they  will  come  to  an 
end.     AVhen  the  accumulation  of  evils  shall  be  so  enormous  and  over- 
whelming, that  humanity  can  no  longer  endure  them,  the  adequate 
efibrts  for  their  termination  will  be  made.     The  question  for  us  it, 
has  not  the  fullness  of  time  now  come  ?    Are  not  the  sufferings  of 
past  ages,  are  not  the  cries  of  expiring  nations,  whose  echoes  iiave 
not  yet  died  away,  a  summons  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  our  ears,  and 
to  rouse  us  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  present,  an  antidote  for  the 
future  ?    We  shall  answer  these  questions,  by  the  way  in  which  we 
educate  the  rising  generation.    If  we  do  not  prepare  diildren  to  be- 
come good  citizens  ; — ^if  we  do  not  develop  their  capacities,  if  we  do 
not  enrich  their  minds  with  knowledge,  imbue  their  hearts  with  the 
love  of  truth  and  duty,  and  a  reverence  for  all  things  sacred  and  holy, 
then  our  republic  must  go  down  to  destruction,  as  others  have  gone 
before  it ;  and  mankind  must  sweep  through  another  vast  cycle  of 
sin  and  suffering,  before  the  dawn  of  a  better  era  can  arise  upon  the 
world.    It  is  for  our  government,  and  for  that  public  opinion,  which, 
in  a  republic,  governs  the  government,  to  choose  between  Uicse  al-        1 
tematives  of  weal  or  wo."  ^ 

▼Oft.  I¥w— W 
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The  volume  of'extracls  from  School  Reports  for  1^14  c 
340  pages.     That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  iminenw  li 
expended  upon  it,  the  fotlowing  extract  ia  introduced  : 

On  the  1st  of  Muy  lasl^  Ihererore.  I  found  myseir  in  po»«ctuian  of  the  Si 
CommilKes'  Reports  for  two  years.    Each  »el  oi  lliese  was  more  volum" 
for  any  fonner  year.    Toeelher,  they  were  eoual  loMy-flve  hundred 
ten  letter-paper  pages.    Every "■  ■■- —      '■ —  '-  "-  -   - "     " 


le  o(  ihese  1  hare  cnrcl'ully  read.    Taken  ■ 


present  volume  of  ihe  AhsCracls,  more  Bclecl  than  any  of  its  predccessora,  hi 
compiled,  I  earaeiitly  recomineud  its  nerasaJ  to  erery  frlrnil  of  popular 
lion  in  Massachuselts — espEcially  to  all  school  commlliee  men  anclteacben. 

5.  Registration  of  Births.  Marriages,  and  Deaths. — Tb 
Tittumes  published  annually.     We  have  four  of  them  before  u 
ono  of  i&12  being  the  first  published  under  Ihe  Stale  low. 
cannot  be  loo  highly  commended  when  properly  kept.     They  pre 
Bt  all  limes  an  index  to  the  netual  condition  of  a  people.     The 
tern  of  Maasachuscita  is  dcserring  of  universal  imitation  in 
btates,  and  wc  hope  to  see  something  of  the  kind  before  long. 

The  volume  for  1845  contains  an  admirable  letler  to  the  8ccret« 
by  that  able  statistician,  Lemuel  Shalluck,  Esq.,  of  Botitoa. 
make  no  apologies  for  presenting  to  our  readers  some  of  the  stri 
results  which  it  unfolds  : 

pAdvctive  clashes. 

Prom  this  slaiement  it  appears  liial,  while  the  whole  Unired  Slates  had  S_^ 
p«r  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  productive  clan,  between  15  and  GO,  Manas 
Mils  liad  !i9.65  per  cent,  and  EUiglaiid  56.70 ;  showing  tbii  State  lo  be  lieiiec  ri 
ated,  in  this  respect,  than  either.  In  Ihe  a;[ed  class  it  appears,  howerer,  that  ~ 
land  had  7^  percent,  while  ifais  tjiate  had  bm  G.74— a  result  in  far  or  ol 
Imgevily  of  that  countrv.  Some  counties  compare  better  than  olhersor  tli 
BtAte.  Boston  has  (i4.t!£>  per  cent. — tbe  greatest  propuiiion  of  the  produrth 
anrl  only  3.93  per  cent.— ihe  least  of  ibe  aged. 


PROPORTION 

OF   BIRTHS,    MARRIAGES, 

ASD  DEATHS.  IS  xDnapl 

„„» 

PeriBlQf 
ObMinLna. 

"'JS'^i,^'^,^^^^: 

"3-teS."!5.i 

w^Sji. 

^X- 

'srs-r^-. 

?q 

Itogland 

Fiance 

Ausiria 

Prossia 

Russia 

1833-181-2 
1840-1843 
18XI-IRII 
1839-IMI 
1W2 

.770 
.8fi5 

.807 
.887 
1.013 

3.%I0 

2.ft37 
M.B74 
3.767 
4.284 

3J97 
2,995 

2.658 

3.r>w) 

tuo 
tst 
l» 

113 

9!) 

31 
35 
36 
27 
23 

i 
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3.085 

4,a:io 

0,966 

r.,4.17 

9.486 

1.000 

:t4o 

325 

137 

7B 

56 

37 

72 

38 

enulDi 

85K3 

3ia- 

b;m 

1,864 

1,670 

3,877 

I.O-34 

2.671  \  g.ffii\^,^isn\^v3in\w!aw>\w}Xft\w»ft\'awifc 
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The  number  of  births  in  Massachusetts  in  1845,  was  15,564 ;  being 
7,793  males,  and  7,594  females. 

In  1844  there  was  1  case  of  twin  births  to      123  cases  of  birth. 

»'  ld44        "  1        "      triplets         to   7,961  " 

'*  1845        "  1        4.  4.  to  15  444  u 

«*  1844        "  1        "*     quadruplets  to  15,523  »* 

"  1845        "         no  case  of       " 

'*  The  births  registered  in  England  are  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation one-seventh .  part  more  numerous  than  in  France,  and  one- 
seventh  part  less  than  in  Prussia.  To  3,525  inhabitants,  100  births 
arc  annually  registered  in  France,  113  in  England,  133  in  Prussia, 
136  in  Austria,  151  in  Russia.  The  small  number  of  births  in  France 
b  not  accounted  for  by  any  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons married,  who  are,,  in  fact,  more  numerous  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country  from  which  i  have  been  able  to  procure  returns.  It 
appears  that  100  French  wives  had  14  children,  100  Prussian  wives 
21  children,  yearly ;  or,  in  other  terms,  717  wives  bore  annually  100 
children  in  France,  152  children  in  Prussia.-  If  the  births  are  divided 
by  (he  annual  marriages  that  took  place  seven  years  before,  there 
were  3.33  births  (in  wedlock)  to  a  marriage  in  France— 4.05  to  a 
marriage  in  Prussia*  and  4.34  to  a  marriage  in  Austria ;  4.26  to  a 
marriage  in  England,  and  if  a  correction  be  made  for  first  marriages, 
4.79  to  every  two  persons  married.  The  total  annual  births  in  ]^g- 
land,  divided  by  the  persons  married  seven  years  before,  rive  on  an 
average  5.12  children  to  every  two  persons  married;  and  as  many 
illegitimate  children  are  the  offspring  of  married  persons  before,  du- 
ring, or  after  marriage,  the  number  of  children  to  every  two  persons 
married  in  England  must  be  between  4.79  and  5.12,  or  little  snort  of 
five,  about  three  of  which  attain  the  age  of  marriage  to  replaee  the 
two  parents  and  those  who  have  no  offspring ;  the  surplus  swelling 
the  number  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  island,  or  flowing  in  of 
emigration.** 


TABLE    OF 

LONGEVITY. 

Number  iiirvivinr  e«ch  specified  afe,  ealculated  from  Um;  deatk*. 

Ate 

In  M«<Macha«etts. 

Ip  Preston,  Enrbnd. 

•urrivinff. 

100. 

1849. 

IM4. 

IMS. 

Oentnr. 

Tndennen. 

Opemtivet. 

At  Birth 

1  vear  

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

88.43 

86.51 

83.74 

82.38 

90.8 

79.6 

68.2 

"2  years 

81.70 

79.42 

76.09 

74.67 

87.6 

73.5 

57.5 

5       "      ... 

72.61 

70.71 

69.46 

65.26 

82.4 

61.8 

44.6 

10       « 

67.0-2 

64.99 

65.13 

61.0i 

81.1 

56.6 

38.8 

'J»)       " 

60.56 

58.63 

58.21 

.53.98 

76.3 

51.6 

315 

30      - 

ASM 

47.32 

47.30 

42.12 

72.3 

45.9 

25.2 

40      ' 

40.40 

39.01 

38.78 

33.73 

63.4 

37.5 

90.4 

50      ' 

:«.87 

:«.28 

32.56 

27.67 

56. 

28.1 

15.6 

a)    ' 

'J6.08 

26.02 

26.92 

21.71 

45.1 

205 

11.2 

7*>      • 

[ 

18.35 

18.29 

19.09 

15.26 

25.4 

13.3 

6.1 

80      *•     ... 

9.06 

8.45 

9.32 

6.86 

8. 

4.5 

2.1 

90      ♦      ... 

2.03 

1.64 

1.83 

1.35 

1.3 

.8 

o 

100      ''     ... 

.07 

.08 

.05 

.07 

•      a 

•  • 

.    . 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  in  Massachulbtts  60.56  per  cent,  ii 

]S<I2  survived  the  age  of  20,  and  only  53.98  in  1845;  while  in  Pt««^ 

tOQ76.3per  eent  of  tbe  •*  gentry,"  h\A  p«T  c«a\.  oi  ^^  *^v  vn.^«vn\^w: 
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•nly  31.5  per  cent,  of  the  "  operslivea,"  suiriTed  the  same  ij 


^InMiusaehuseUs,  28.06  in   IB4%  and  onlj  21.71 
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of  00,  whUeiQ  Frest 


i45.I  f 
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gentry,  '. 
ceni.  ui  the  tn^esmen,  and  only  ii.'.f  per  cent,  of  the  I&bun 
Ti*ed  lU  I  age.  This  ghowa  that  the  people  of  Maasachusetta  do  not 
0DJOJ  so  good  health  a»  the  better  classes  in  England,  though  better 
beolth  than  the  laboring  classes.  The  influence  of  circumstances  and 
•ccupalion  on  health  and  longerity,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  I 
■btteoient  eooeeming  Preston.  It  appears  that  while  72.3  per  o  ~ 
•f  tlie  gentry  anrrived  30  years,  only  25.2of  the  operatives,  t  '  ' 
■fn,  stirvtfed  the  xaine  age. 

.  The  following  eitracta  are  curious  and  interesting.  They  furti 
^lbe  most  powerful  rcasans  for  the  preservation  of  life  atalistics,  ■ 
(he  study  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

"Man  comes  into  esistence  a  helpless  being;  arri*ea  at  matof 
hy  the  aid  of  others ;  exists  in  a  stale  of  maturity  an  indefinite  peril 
-a&d  then  decays  and  dies ;  '  the  diisl  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  W| 
This  U  the  common  lot  of  all.  Life  may  extend  to  70,  BO,  90,] 
i«ren  100  years  :  and  it  may  terminate  in  a  year,  a 
In  mn  hour.  We  know  that  we  all  must  die ;  but  the  time  of  4 
■death  we  do  not  know.  It  may  come  comparslirely  soon;  i 
not.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  lirae  of  onr  death,  though  i 
known,  is  in  some  respects  within  our  own  control.  We  believe  fl 
disease  and  death  come  not  from  a  mysterious,  unconditional  Pnl 
'dence,  but  are  the  result  of  the  condition  of  our  bodies,  and  tlie  I 
flnences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Many  of  these  i 
ences  we  bring  around  us  by  our  own  voluntary  choice.  One  pers^ 
hkes  proper  food,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities;  another 
indulges  his  appetite,  and  takes  unwholesome  food,  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, and  in  injurious  quantities.  One  person  clothes  himself  au 
as  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  body  at  all  times ;  an- 
ollier  guards  not  against  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
sons, but  allows  himself  to  be  alternately  heated  and  chilled.  One 
man  selects  a  place  of  residence  where  the  air  he  breathes  is  pure 
and  invigorating;  another,  where  the  noxious  impurities  of  the  nir 
carry  disease  and  death  to  his  vitals.  One  person  keeps  his  skin  ii 
a  healthy  stale  by  frequent  bathing  ;  another  permits  it  to  he  c 
over  with  impurities,  One  chooses  an  occupation  which  give'* ; 
cient  exercise,  physical  and  mental,  to  keep  all  the  energies  oi 
body  vigorous ;  another,  one  that  requires  too  much  labor  for 
physical  nature,  or  has  in  itself  unhealthy  influences,  or,  in  his  o 
pation  over-exerte  himself  so  as  to  impair  his  physical  and  meill 
capacity.  One  man  exposes  himself  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  dangerous,  takes  the  disease  and 
dies :  auother  vacrinatea  himself,  and  thus  protects  and  a&ves  his  life. 
One  man  ventures  upon  the  ocean  without  aiiflicient  knowledge  1 
mannge  his  craft,  and  thus  exposes  himself  to  accidental  death  i^ 
other  is  cautious,  and  ventures  no  farther  than  safety  permits. 

of  the  one  in  each  case  is  favorable,  and  prolongs  life ;  the  ti 
nnotficr  iii  unfavorable,  and  abridges  it.     And  will  not  every  one  m 
that  nli  theae  acts  and  inft\\eTvce&  toT  ^ooi  ot  fex  tiil^  we  more  or 

IS  within   the  conwo\  o£  uiaii'.— fti»\\Ae  tovj  \k,  w«ei.  «&  >p(i- 


neirti^^^ 
l-pox, 

is  life. 

eact^^^H 
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longed,  and  that  the  time  of  our  death  may,  in  some  sense,  be  post- 
poned? Numerous  illustrations  of  this  truth  present  themselves  within 
the  circle  of  our  own  knowledge.  The  late  Rer.  Dr.  Ripley  of  Con- 
cord, when  settled,  in  1778,  had  a  feeble  constitutioji ;  and  one  man 
voted  against  him  because  he  thought  it  useless  to  settle  a  man  who^e 
probabilities  of  livings  were  so  small.  He,  however,  by  great  care 
and  attention  to  his  health,  acquired  a  pretty  good  constitution,  and 
survived  his  90th  year.  He  probably  added  60  years  tcT  a  life,  which 
another  man,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  not  have  enjoyed. 

**  The  tendency  of  our  people  is  to  become  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple ;  and  manufactures  have  been  so  far  investigated,  that  the  cost  of 
every  article — material,  transportation,  labor,  wages,  board,  &.C.— is 
Vlearly  known.  But  what  amount  of  life  is  sacrificed  thereby  we 
know  not.  We  do  not  know,  though  we  ought  to  know,  whether 
there  exists,  or  whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  such  a  condition 
in  any  of  our  cities  and  towns,  as  would  justify  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Chadwick,  before  quoted,  making  them  *  characteristic  of  those 
crowded,  filthy,  badly-administered  districts  in  England,  where  the 
average  duration  of  life  is  short,  the  proportion  of  the  young  very 
great,  and  the  adult  generation  transient.* 

**  The  average  age  at  death,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  exact  index  of  comparison  for  the  health  of  a  place,  un- 
less we  have  the  number,  age,  and  condition  of  the  living.  It  is, 
however,  an  interesting  fact  to  be  known,  and  we  present,  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  several  calculations  made  from  such  data  as  are  in  our 
possession. 

Period  of  Obwr-        Namlwrof  pIm*  «iui  riMim«i«i.iMi«.  Nomberof  ATeraceac* 

TatMn.  jean.  Ptaoe  and  Cueumstwieet.  ^^^^j^  atdaalh. 

1779  to  1842 63 Concord 1,600 38.08 

1813  to  1845 33 Plympton 494 41XKI 

1805  to  1836 32 Amherst,  N.  H 81^ 32.00 

1817  to  1843 27 Dorchester,  Mass 1,767 32^ 

1S42 1 Massachusetts  Retoms 6,986 34.77 

1843 1 "  "        7,798 33i« 

1844 1 «'  "        7,689 33.74 

1845 1 "  "        8,388 30.26 

1811  to  1820 10 City  of  Boston 8,020....  ..27.25 

I821tol830 10 "  "      10,731 85.88 

I83ltol840 10 "  "      16,314 22.72 

1841 l...».. England.... .335,106 29.46 

1841 1 Irefimd 2a00 

1841 1 London 27.00 

1841 1 Liverpool 20.00 

1814  to  1833 20 Geneva,  Switzerland,  males 5,219 88.44 

,1814tol833 20 *<  "  females 5,688 42.68 

.  18l4tol833 20 "  «  both 10,907 40.67 

**  This  statement  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  locality  on  longevity.  Estimating,  by  the  above  average  are 
at  death,  the  value  of  life  to  h€  100  per  cent,  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  Plympton,  then  the  people  of  Boston  would,  according  to  the  age 
1831-1840,  enjoy  but  56.41  per  cent. ;  or,  in  another  view,  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  on  the  average,  live  a  less  number  of  years  by  44.50 
per  cent,  than  do  the  people  of  Plympton  ! 

**  But  while  we  have  all  these  surveys  and  maps,  pointing  out  the 
boundaries  of  our  counties  and  towns,  the  loc«\\\\ea  tA  o^t  \sC\tAT>^ 
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nrallh,  tlie  best  lanila  for   farmiog  and  ihe  production  of  domes) 
uiiimals,  and  the  existence  of  noxious  and  innoxious  wild 
wc  intiy  Bsk  where  is  the  sanalory  map  which  points  out  the  heall 
und  unhealthy  localities  in  the  State,  which  will  reveal  to  our  peo| 
where  and  how  human  life  con  best  be  sustained  and  longest 
linucd,  and  where  and  how  human  energy  and  produclire  puwe 
lie  best  brought  to  bear  upon  the  culture  and  development  o 
Miurcea  of  wealth  in  the  State  T     Hurc  we  not  said  by  such  legi: 
liun  that  our  cattle  and  our  hogs  are  of  more  value  than  the  lives 
ourselves  and  our  children  ?     Have  we  not  extended  to  the  brul 
whuse  worth  is  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  a  species  of  legisla- 
lion  which  has  been  withheld  from  man,  who  is  of  immeasurable 
value  t     When  compared  to  inres ligations  into  the  phyeical  conditioti 
(']  man,  all  other  invesligntions  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

■'  The  population  of  Massachusetts  may  now  be  estimated  k| 
W0,000.  From  the  returns  of  deaths  received,  I  have  estimated 
whute  number  of  deaths  in  the  State  last  year  lo  have  been  14, 
which  is  nearly  1  in  5T>  or  1.75  per  cent  of  the  populaUoo.  Of  ihei 
14,000,  tliere  died  at  least  6,000  children  and  youth  under  16  yeus^ 
of  age.  Estimating  the  average  ages  of  the  whole  of  these  in  the 
xatne  proportion  as  those  actually  known,  it  will  give  for  each  about 
4  years,  or  84,000  yeara  of  life  for  all.  This,  at  $60  a  year,  amounts 
10  91,200,000  as  the  cost  of  their  maiDienance.  And  all  this  sum 
was  lost  lo  the  Stale  last  year  by  premature  deaiha,  before  any  return 
ruuld  be  made  for  it.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  half,  at  least,  might 
liBve  been  saved  by  proper  knowledge  and  care ! 

■*Thu  proportionate  number  of  deaths  among  the  yonng  has  been 
inrreaaing  for  several  years  past  in  this  country,  as  our  invesiigatioDi 
prove ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  il  wUl  be  less,  until  more 
knowledge  is  diffused  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  life  and  the  liability  to 
ili-Bth,  undet  diflereni  circumstances.  This  immense  loss  ol  the  pi 
■luctive  power  of  the  Slate,  may  be  considered  as  an  annual  ' 
which  the  people  must  pay  every  year,  until  they  find  out  and 
ilie  means  of  prevention. 

"It  has  been  said  that  (he  strength  and  dignity  of  s  nation  consi 
nut  in  its  lands,  ils  houses,  ils  wealth — but  in  its  people.  And 
liiive  already  stated,  that  that  people  is  most  prosperous  which  coi 
tains  the  greatest  proportionate  number  of  the  prodi 
the  above  calculation,  we  have  not  taken  into  account  ihe  loss  s\u- 
mined  by  the  death  of  those  belonging  lo  this  age.  This  would 
);really  swell  the  amount  of  loss.  We  have  staled  thai  by  care  and 
uiienlion  the  late  Dr.  Ripley  probably  added  60  years  lo  his  life.  We 
lire  now  considering  lime  as  money,  labor  us  money,  life  as  money, 
und  not  the  real,  moral  value  of  that  good  man's  services.  Esiimai* 
ing,  then,  Ihis  lime  to  be  worth  41  i>cr  day,  or  $300  per  Bniium,  the 
50  years  of  life  were  worth  915,000,  and  thai  sum  was  saved  by  the 
|irolougaiion  of  his  life.  The  deaths  in  this  Slate  last  year,  as  we 
liavc  estimated,  were  14,000.  Of  ihese  5,000  probably  died  betweea 
15  and  60  years  of  ugc.  Let  us  suppouc  that  by  proper  knowledgv 
III' (he  tans  of  health,  and  a  proper  cure  in  obeying  tlicse  laws,  5 
yi'urs  mighl.  on  the  uvcreige,  \iuv':  \)c»^ft  oAAcA  Vi  cacVs  «C  ibeir  li 
iiiul  this  aeenis  uol  aa  exltwngow.  6M^v°*^^°^''~*'*^ 
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saved,  instead  of  losing,  as  we  have  done,  25,000  years  of  life,  which, 
estimated  to  be  worth,  in  this  adult  age,  only  $160  a  year,  wottM 
have  produced  $3,750,000  !     And  this  loss  must  be  annual ! 

««  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  great  subject.  WiUiam  Farr, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  age,  stated 
in  McCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  that  <  wheti 
1  person  in  100  dies  annually,  2  are  constantly  sick ;  although  this 
exact  relation  is,  perhaps,  not  preserved  in  infancy  and  old  age,  or 
where  the  rate  of  mortality  deviates  from  the  standard,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.*  This  princi- 
ple may  be  more  simply  expressed  thus :  the  proportion  of  persons 
constantly  sick  in  a  population,  is  double  the  annual  proportion  per 
cent.,  which  the  deaths  bear  to  the  living  in  that  population.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  already  given,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
population  in  Massachusetts  was  1  in  57,  or  1.75  per  cent  Double 
this  per  centage,  and  we  have  3.5  as  the  proportion  per  cent;  and 
this  proportion  of  800,000  is  28,000,  the  actual  number  constantly 
sick  in  this  State. 

*'  Sickness  occasions  a  twofold  loss  ;  one  for  the  time  and  labor 
of  the  sick,  and  the  other  for  the  nursing,  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cine, and  other  expenses,  which  they  require.  The  first  may  be  es- 
timated at  $50,  and  the  second  at  $150,  or  $200  per  annum  for  both, 
which  multiplied  by  the  28,000,  five  a  total  annual  loss  by  sickness 
of  $5,600,000 !  It  is  supposed  that  half  of  this  sickness  is  prevent- 
able, and  that  half  of  this  enormous  sum  might  be  saved  if  the  laws 
of  health  were  properly  understood  and  obeyed. 

"  We  might  save  then — 

By  diminishing  the  mortality  of  infancy  and  childhood $  600,000 

By  prolonging  the  lives  of  adults 3,750,000 

By  preserving  the  general  health  and  diminishing  sickness ,  3,800,000 


••> 


Making,  according  to  this  view,  an  annual  total  saving  of. $7,150,000 

**  This  amounts  in  ten  years  to  $71,500,000  or  about  one^quarter 
of  all  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth^  according  to  the  valuation 
of  1840  r 

6.  The  Banking  System  of  Massachusetts  is  on  the  most  enlarfed 
scale.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth  had 
the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  this  species  of  investment  The 
Legislature  requires  an  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  all  these 
banks,  and  we  have  before  us  several  of  these  annual  publicationa 
The  number  of  Savings  Institutions  in  1846  was  thirty-eight — their 
condition,  ^c,  as  follows  :^ 

The  number  of  depositors  in  all,  38  banks,  was 63,893 

Amount  deposited  in  all,  38  banks $10,680,933  lU 

Public  Funds 1,890,525  93 

Loans  on  Public  Fands 19,500  00 

Bank  Stock 1,909,690  72 

Loans  on  Bank  Stock 149,9^6  50 

Deposits  in  Banks  bearing  interest 94,590  61 


*  We  are  Indebted  for  this  summary  to  a  handsome  volume,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Record,  1847,  compiled  by  Nahum  Capen,  Esq.,  wV*  kindly  mmlshed  us  a  copy,  it 
is  made  ftom  the  returns  to  the  S?  ir-fkry  of  State  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mx.  C«:^«sw 
Ibr  Ibe  summary  of  insurance  cc-^(*in!«d,  itc 
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Hailroad  Stock 1*1X9  W  i 

Loeiu  oo  iUilroad  Stock 333,&3S  Ti  J 

favesledin  Real  Eslale gO^M  »  J 

Loans  in  Mongage  or  Real  Esute S.'^T.acS  B~ 

Loans  to  County  or  Town Sia,MI  9 

Loans  on  Personal  Securily 1,930,079  S 

Cash  on  hand 150.798  9 

Rate  Bnd  amount  of  ordiDarydiridend  for  laJit  yeai,4|  perec.  345,U3  1< 
AverBKB  anaoal  perct.  ordividendsoriast  fire  years,  5{  perd. 

Jtnnn^  eipenies  of  InalinilionB S9 


Capital  stock  paid  in 

Bills  in  circulaiion  or  five  dollars 
and  upvard  

Bills  in  circDlation  less  than  five 
dollars 

Net  ProSlH  on  hand 

Balances  due  to  other  banks 

CBBh    deposited,    including   all 
sums  whalsoever  due  from  the 
banks  not  bearing  interest, 
bills  in  circulation,  profits  and 
balances  due  to  other  banks 


Gold,  silver,   and   other  coined 

metals  in  their  banking-houses 

Real  esiaie 

Billa  of  other  banks  incorporated 
in  this  State 

Bills  of  other  banks  incorporated 

elsewhere 

'  Balances  due  &oio  other  banks. . 

Amount  of  all  debu  due,  inolud- 
inj!  notes,  billa  of  eichanee, 
and  aJI  stocks  and  funded  debts 
ofeveiy  description,  eicepting 
ihe  balanc™  due  from  <  - 


Total  amount  of  the 
the  banlK 

Rate,  atnouat  and  date  of  divi- 
dends since  the  last  annual  re- 


Amouni  of  reserved  proiits  at  the 
time  of  declaring  the  last  divi- 

Amount  of  debts  due  to  each  hank 
secured  by  pledge  of  its  stock 

AnioaDt  of  deUs  dae  and  unpaid 
and  considered  donbiful  ■ .  - 
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812,960,000  I 
6,651,717  ( 


6,806,374  51 

740,237  " 

38,&W,997  89 


^,394,802  ; 

176,236  0 
3,101.657  a 


29.814,646  ( 
38,646.997  t 


1.151,643  1 
3B6,075  6 
74,266  7 


1.»I6,51I  : 
1,039,441  < 
913,0)0  1 


2,653,001  < 

161.034  t 

35,254,716  : 


655,561  ( 
345,460  ( 
ISS,I76  ; 


l,eU,990W 

iysa7.sa3« 

741^  M 
069.143  1» 
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BOSTON    IN8URANCK   COMPANIES,  DKCEHBER    1,  1846. 


American 

Boston 

Boylston  Fire  & 

Marine 

Firemen's 

Franklin 

Hope 

Mannfactorers'. 
Merc.  Marine.. 
Merchants' .... 

National 

Neptune 

Suffolk 

Tremont 

United  States. . 

Warren 

Washington. . . 


CapiteL 


S300,000  00 
300,000  00 

300,000  00 
300,000  00 
300,000  00 
SOO.OOO  00 
400,000  00 
300,000  00 
500,000  00 
500,000  00 
200,000  00 
395,000  00 
900,000  00 
200,000  00 
150,000  00 
200,000  00 


At  riik— Muine. 


$4,683,538  00 
2,180,311  00 

2,189,792  00 


1,672,675 
492,265 
1,954,411 
1,639,071 
7,247,702 
4,239,462 
6,933,110 
1,032,658 
4,734,337 
1,138,866 
1,993,370 
3|365,778 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Atlkk-Fira. 


$3,086,651  00 


3,210,463  00 

10,834,495  00 

3,711,883  00 

13,39*1*773  00 

13,856,305  00 
7,867,453  00 
4,331,883  00 

543,815  00 
1,338,786  00 

373,850  00 


4,575,000  00|44,476,836  00*61,535,366  00 


Ttmhmm 

iMtTBV. 

$13,093  46 

•  •  •  • 

3,334  11 

48,193  65 

11,897  64 

51,854  00 

38,883  26 

33,693  59 

7,407  41 

^973  37 

3,107  84 

.  180  00 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

300,616  33 

$113,905  79 
73,746  88 

86,331  57 

46,168  51 
3,895  56 

58,417  13 

ei,608  78 
143,396  73 

51,823  36 
328,548  40 

39,465  77 
173,138  75 

14,288  88 
102,328  73 

78,320  38 

1,374,378  10 


COMPANIES   OUT   OF   BOSTON. 


CapitiL 
Lynn  Mechanics'  Fire 

and  Marine $50,000  00.. 

Marblehead  Marine. . .  100,000  00 . . 

Essex,  Salem 100,000  00.. 

Oriental"     200,000  00.. 

Fairhayen 100,000  00.. 

New  Bedford  Com'l . . .  150,000  00 . . 

**         "    Mechanics'  100,000  00.. 

"         "    Pacific....  100,000  00.. 

"         **    Whaling..  100,000  00.. 

Plymouth,  Old  Colony  50,000  00. . 

ProTincetown,  Union.  75,000  00.. 

Nantocket,  Commerc'i  75,000  00.. 


AtiMc-lteifae.       AtririE-Ffre.      Miiinelo«M. 


$30,700  00..  $14,450  00 

56,550  00 

311,770  00..  46,450  00 
348,306  00 

8,334,153  00 

14,000  00 


613,637  50.. 
139,845  00.. 
136,161  00.. 
285,730  50.. 


18.290  00 


$600  88 
64»5  93 

24,559  91 

1,681  41 

388  07 

43,825  00 
8,868  61 
1,490  61 
2,269  82 
5,332  67 
4,611  03 
5,967  81 


$1,200,000  00..  $4,264,252  00..  $r78,190  00.$106,7U  15 

8.  The  Agricultural  Reports  we  hare  already  particulariy  referred 
to  in  preyious  pages  of  this  number.  We  liaye  several  of  thenit 
which  embrace  a  variety  of  the  most  interesting  information. 

9.  We  might  properly  conclude  with  the  Manufactures  of  Massa* 
chusetts.  None  of  the  Reports  are  complete  enouffh  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  the  annual 
average  profits  now  and  hitherto  in  that  species  of  industry  through- 
out  the  State.  We  should  learn  the  uses  or  abuses  of  the  protective 
system,  and  determine  how  far  it  is  necessary  among  us.  We  had 
the  satisfaction  of  visiting  Lowell  a  short  time  since,  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  town  in  New  England,  and  which  consumes 
about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cotton  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
history  of  this  remarkable  city,  prepared  by  Mr.  Miles,  is  worthy  of 
study.  It  has  grown  in  an  amazing  ratio.  Scarcely  more  than  2$ 
years  have  passed  since  the  manufacturing  system  was  opened  there 
on  a  scale  of  any  promise.  We  know  its  present  stature.  Mr.  Miles 
states  the  semi-annual  dividends  of  the  companies  to  be  frequentlY 
10  per  cent  for  six  montbi— or  tho^  doubUuf^  \!i\<b  cw^kXiil  \\x  %Rt^ 
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years  1  It  may  be  gathered  from  this  what  ft  mint  of  WMtlth  eziati 
here,  and  the  Tortunea  of  MassachuBetta  manufocturers.  Hence  tlie 
Kcret  of  Boston's  greatness. 

STATISTICS   OF   LOVKLL.* 


ATsrage  v«g«*  of  female^  cloai  of  board,  per  week 99  M 

"  "  main,  '■       "        perdaf 80 

Mediaiu  produce  of  a  loom,  No  14  ram,  ratds  per  dar 15 

'■      No.  30    "  "        "       33 

Average  per  spiodle,  yards  per  day 1| 

The  Lowell  Machine-shop,  incloded  amoo^  the  ab07e  milb,  cao  faruiili  Dia> 
diinerr  complete  for  a  mill  of  6,000  spindles  in  three  moDths,  and  a  mill  can  be 
bilill  Id  the  same  time. 

An  irnporlanl  nndertaking,  eventnally  to  redound  to  the  intereM  and  wealth  of 
ihe  eiiy,  la  il>e  buildin?  of  the  nn?  eauai.  It  is  destined  lo  give  (o  most  of  [be 
mills  on  (he  lower  level  a  more  regular  sapplf  of  water,  and  conseqaentlv  bendil 
those  on  the  upper  level.  It  is  lo  be  of  an  average  width  of  100  feM,  aadadeplh 
of  15  feet.  It  will  require  in  itt  construction  a  rock  excavation  of  ISO.OOO  Tsids, 
an  eartli  eicavatton  of  110,000  yards,  and  a  masa  of  maaoary  of  50,000  yardi; 
the  whole  estimated  al  an  eipease  of  8500,000. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  two  new  collon  mills  will  be  in  operatiaa.  The 
one  built  by  the  Merrimack  Company  lo  contain  33,494  qtiitdleB,  and  640  lootn*. 
The  other,  built  by  the  Hnmiilon  Company,  will  conunenee  with  10,368 apindleL 
and  9S0  loom^—biit  ia  orBulilcient  capacity  to  contain  nearly  00,000  aptndles,  and 
400  looms.  The  driving  power  for  the  latter  will  be  a  steam  engina  of  160  hone 
power,  which  ia  being  put  in. 

Other  manufactures  are  produced  in  the  dlv  than  those  specified  above,  of  a 
value  of  8800,000,  cn\pIoyiag  a  capital  of  S3l0,T5O,  and  about  1,000  hands. 

Total  manuracturing  <»piul  of  Lowell,  ClI,4eO,000.  Total 
femaleB  employed,  7,916 ;  total  males,  3,340.  Consumption  in  fec- 
tories,  about  60,000  ions  of  coal,  6,000  cords  of  wood.  100,000  giJ- 
lona  of  oil,  1,000,000  pounds  of  slarch,  706  barrels  of  flour.  Popula- 
tion of  Lowell,  1828, 3,532  ;  1846,  38,841. 

•  For  then  bets  and  partlculsn  we  sre  Indebted  to  the  Hialory  of  Lowell  by  Mr. 
HIIeK  the  Stale  Record  of  Mr.  Capen.  and  tba  admirable  riieet  puUWied  by  Jo^Tay- 
lof,  ^.,  of  Lowell,  who  UsMsannnaO]  tan  ttei«aa  on  tfilaMiiWiBUaW)**^ 
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RtSSIAN-AMERICA — SANDWICH    ISLANDS JAPAN. 

We  have  classed  these  novel  and  interesting  regions  together,  not 
that  there  is  any  similarity,  hut  as  coming  in  the  order  of  countries, 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  embrace  in  a  series  of  articles,  under  the 
general  head  above.  With  Great  Britain  we  are  now  contending  for 
the  sceptre  of  the  seas ;  and  it  behoves  us,  like  her,  to  watch  the 
mass  of  the  world,  and  openrellitions  with  the  uttermost  isle.  There 
is  a  glorious  field  before  us,  and  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
rivalry  of  any  contemporary  nation.  The  hardy  spirit  of  our  enter- 
prise has  lost  nothing  since  the  days  of  Burke.     But  to  our  subject. 

RUSSIAN-AMERICA. 

The  adventures  of  the  Russians  in  the  northern  seas  and  frozen 
regions,  and  ultimate  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  North  America, 
are  matters  of  curious  interest,  and  would  afford  room  for  an  elabo- 
rate and  romantic  paper,  which  at  some  other  time  we  may  be  induced 
to  give.  , 

In  her  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Russia  has 
asserted  and  maintained  a  right  to  the  whole  division  of  America, 
north  of  54°  40'  lat  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  that  parallel  north, 
along  the  highlands,  bordering  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Mount  St.  Elias, 
and  thence  due  north  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 

This  territory  presents  little  worthy  of  note,  agriculturally  or 
in  any  other  respect,  save  for  the  purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing,  to 
which  uses  it  has  been  principally  confined — the  climate  being  cold 
and  inhospitable. 

The  Russian- American  Trading  Company  have  received  a  charter 
of  the  whole  region,  but  they  have  leased  the  coasts  south-west  of 
58°  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  a  rent  payable  in  furs. 
The  Compan}*^  has  most  of  the  Indians  under  jurisdiction,  and  levies 
tribute  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  skins.  It  has  twenty -six  trading 
establishments  south  of  Bherinff*s  Straits,  and  its  subjects  in  1843, 
were  770  Russians,  1,442  Creoles,  11,000  aborigines.  There  is  a 
govemor-ffeneral  over  the  whole  territories.  The  furs  are  shipped 
to  China,  iCamschatka,  Siberia,  and  Russia  in  Europe. 

Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  is  the  capital  of  Russian- America. 

From  the  late  valuable  **  Travels  of  Sir  George  Simpson  around 
the  world'*^  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  few  passages  descriptive  of 
Russian-America,  and  the  life  which  exists  in  its  midst. 

SITKA    AND   THE    FUR    TRADE. 

In  addition  to  Sitka,  which  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  there  is  a  smaller  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
at  Alaska,  which  supplies  one  post  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  three  posts  in 
Cook^s  Inlet,  all  the  four  being  connected  with  subordinate  stations 
in  the  interior ;  and  there  exists  another  depot  in  Norton  Sound, 
which  has  also  its  own  inland  dependencies.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
Russian- America,  properly  so  called,  the  company  has  either  perma- 
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nent  forts  or  flyiag  parties  in  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  over 
and  above  a  chain  of  agencies  extending  from  Ochotsk  to  Petersburg, 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  goods  and  engaging  servants. 

The  operations  of  the  company  were  becoming  more  extensive 
than  they  had  previously  been.  Its  exclusive  license  had  been  ex- 
tended for  a  farther  term  of  twenty  years ;  the  direction  was  about 
to  be  remodeled ;  and  generally  an  improved  order  of  things  was  in 
progress. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit,  the  returns  pf  the  trade  were  pretty  nearly 
as  follows :  10,000  fur  seals,  f,000  sea  otters,  12,000  beaver,  2,500 
land  otters, foxes,  martens,  dLC.,  20,000  sea  horse  teeth. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  most  wasteful  de- 
struction of  the  fur  seal,  when  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  were 
indiscriminately  knocked  on  the  head.  This  imprudence,  as  any  one 
might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental  in  two  ways.  The  race 
was  almost  extirpated ;  and*  the  market  was  glutted  to  such  a  de- 
gree, at  the  rate  for  some  time  of  two  hundred  thousand  skins  a 
year,  that  the  prices  did  not  even  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  The 
Kussians,  however,  have  now  adopted  nearly  the  same  plan  which 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  pursues  in  recruiting  any  of  its  exhaust- 
ed districts,  killing  only  a  limited  number  of  such  males  as  have  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  a  plan  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fur  seali 
inasmuch  as  its  habits  render  the  system  ofnusbanding  the  stock  as 
easy  and  certain  as  that  of  destroying  it. 

THE    RUSSIAN-AMERICAN   COMPANY. 

**  In  the  service  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  the  officers  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  captain  of  the  port,  the  secretaries, 
three  public  and  two  private,  two  masters  in  the  navy,  the  commercial 
agent,  two  doctors  and  the  Lutheran  clergyman  form,  at  present,  the 
first  class,  and  constantly  dine  by  general  invitation  with  the  governor ; 
while  the  civilian  masters  of  vessels,  the  accountants,  the  head  engi- 
neer and  about  twenty  clerks  and  storekeepers  form  the  second  class, 
and  dine  together  in  a  club.  The  salaries  of  these  officers,  independ- 
ently of  such  pay  as  they  may  have  according  to  their  rank  in  the 
imperial  navy,  range  between  3,000  and  12,000  roubles  a  year, 
the  rouble  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  to  the  franc,  while  they 
are,  moreover,  provided  with  firewood  aiid  candles,  with  a  room  for 
each,  and  with  a  servant  and  a  kitchen  between  two.  Generally 
speaking,  the  officers  are  extravagant,  those  of  6,000  roubles  and 
upward  spending  nearly  the  whole,  and  the  others  getting  into  debt 
as  a  kind  of  mortgage  on  their  future  promotion. 

*'  For  the  amount  of  business  done  the  men,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
appear  to  be  unnecessarily  numerous,  amounting  this  season  to 
nearly  500,  who  with  their  families  make  about  1,200  souls  as  the 
population  of  the  establishment.  The  servants  are  kept  in  good 
order  and  appear  to  be  quiet  and  tractable.  They  work  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  with  an  interval  of  about  an 
hour  for  dinner  ;  as  breakfast  is  seldom  eaten  among  Russians,  no 
time  is  allowed  for  that  meal.  Among  the  servants  are  some  excel- 
lent  tradesmen,  such  as  engineers,  armorers,  tinsmiths,  cabinet-mak- 
ers, jeweler^,  watch-mikers,  laWoTV  coVAexi^  b\]AldAY«^  dcc^^  receirinf 
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generally  350  roubles  a  year ;  they  have  come  originally  on  engage- 
ments of  seven  years  ;  but  most  of  them,  by  drinking  or  by  indulg* 
ing  in  other  extravagance,  contrive  to  be  so  regularly  in  debt,  as  to 
become  fixtures  for  life.  On  going  the  round  of  the  tradesmen,  the 
workshop  of  the  engineer  gratified  me  most,  not  merely  because 
Moore  was  a  man  of  uuperior  ingenuity,  but  because  he  had  trained 
five  or  six  Creoles  and  half-breeds  to  discharge  all  the  mechanical 
duties  of  his  business  nearly  as  well  as  himself.  As  a  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  department,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  a  tug  of 
seven-horse  power  was  cast  and  manufactured  here,  as  well  as  of  two 
pleasure  boats  of  two-horse  power  each,  one  belonging  to  the  govern- 
or and  the  other  to  Moore.  The  tug  is  usefully  employed  in  towing 
ves:?els  to  and  from  the  anchorage  ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
is  much  wanted  in  the  Columbia  to  save  the  valuable  time  that  is 
now  lust,  I  mean,  of  course,  above  the  bar,  in  the  difficult  navigation 
of  that  stream. 

*'  Many  of  the  servants  have  Russian  wives  ;  but  most  of  the 
females  of  the  establishment  are  Aleutian  and  Indian  half-breeds* 
These  native  women,  naturally  no  beauties,  are  begrimed  with  dirt, 
while  many  of  them,  like  their  lords  and  masters,  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  which,  in  their  case,  leads,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
other  vices.  The  majority  of  the  people  look  sallow  and  unhealthy, 
rather,  I  conceive,  through  their  intemperate  habits,  than  through 
the  effects  of  the  climate.  Cases  of  the  prevailing  disease  of  the 
coast  are  here  frequent,  while  scurvy  is  encouraged  by  the  absence 
of  cleanliness,  and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  by  the 
nature  of  the  food,  which  is  always  fresh  and  generally  nutritious. 

•*  Of  all  the  dirty  and  wretched  places  that  I  have  ever  seen,  Sitka 
is  pre-eminently  the  most  wretched  and  most  dirty.  The  common 
houses  are  nothing  but  wooden  hovels,  huddled  together,  without 
order  or  design,  in  nasty  alleys,  the  hot-beds  of  such  odors  as  are 
themselves  sufficient,  independently  of  any  other  cause,  to  breed  all 
sorts  of  fevers.  In  a  word,  while  the  inhabitants  do  all  that  they 
can  to  poison  the  atmosphere,  the  place  itself  appears  to  have  beep 
planned  for  the  express  purpose  of  checking  ventilation.  But  Gov- 
ernor Etholine,  whose  whole  management  does  him  infinite  credit,  sees 
the  evil,  and  is  introducing  many  improvements,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  materially  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  low- 
er classes.*' 

NEW   ARCHANGEL. 

'*  New  Archangel,  notwithstanding  its  isolated  position,  is  a  very 

fay  place.  Much  of  the  time  of  its  inhabitants  is  devoted  to  festivity; 
inners  and  balls  run  a  perpetual  round,  and  are  managed  in  a  style 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  may  be  deemed  extravagant 
Among  other  gayeties,  that  took  place  during  my  visit,  was  a  wed- 
ding between  one  Paufoff,  mate  of  a  vessel,  and  a  rather  good-look- 
ing Creole  girl,  about  twenty  years  old,  and  named  Archimanditoffira. 
Attended  by  their  friends,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  (he  estab- 
lishment, the  happy  couple  proceeded  about  six  in  the  evening  to 
church,  where  a  tedious  service  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  W£s  solem- 
ntied  by  the  monk.    At  the  close  of  the  ceTemony^  hiW^  c'ym^iNaA^ 
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fully  the  usual  proportion  of  duml>-show,  the  bridegroom  led  off  his 
bride  to  the  ball-room.  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  was  followed  by 
his  guests ;  but  the  expression  would  have  been  incorrect,  for  the 
guests  were  not  his.  Tlie  sufferer  in  these  cases,  according  to  the 
rule  made  and  provided  in  Russia,  is  the  individual,  who  has  enjoyetl 
the  honor  of  giving  away  the  lady — ^an  honor  which,  however  un- 
pleasant in  itself  or  in  its  incidents,  no  man  is  expected  to  decline. 
Archimanditofira*s  father,  for  the  occasion,  was  Lieutenant  Bertram, 
one  of  the  company's  principal  officers.  On  entering  the  ball-room, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  took  their  station  at  the  upper  end,  where 
Lieutenant  Bertram  described  a  variety  of  mystic  signs  on  their 
breasts  with  the  bridal  cake,  which,  being  thus  consecrated,  was  sent 
off  as  fit  for  use.  The  newly  married  pair  sat  side  by  side,  while} 
every  gentleman,  in  his  turn,  drank  to  their  health  and  happiness  in 
a  glass  of  champagne. 

*'  On  this  occasion  were  assembled  nearly  all  the  beauty  and  fash- 
ion of  Sitka,  the  latter  quality,  if  I  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion, 
being  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  the  former.  The  ladies  were 
showily  attired  in  clear  muslin  dresses,  white  satin  shoes,  silk  stock- 
ings, kid  gloves,  fans,  and  all  other  necessary  or  unnecessary  append- 
ages ;  and  these  fair  ones  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  at  a  high 
premium,  inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen,  who  amounted  to  about  fifty, 
outnumbered  them  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one.  The 
bait  was  opened  by  the  bride  and  the  highest  officer  present ;  quad- 
rilles and  waltzes  followed  in  quick  succession  ;  and  the  business 
was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
bnnd  was  of  a  superior  description,  some  of  the  clerks  and  servants 
being  fine  performers,  who  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
mastei  and  the  paymaster  of  the  ceremonies  did  his  duty  like  a 
prince.  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  champagne  were  handed  about 
in  profusion,  varied,  at  proper  intervals,  with  sandwiches  and  liquors, 
w}iile  a  smoking  room,  i)esides  beings  a  necessary  of  life  to  many, 
afforded  a  place  of  retreat  to  all  such  as  did  not  wish,  to  take  part  in 
it\e  dancing. 

"  On  these  matrimonial  occasions,  the  father  of  the  bride,  however 
hard  his  lot,  gets  off  much  more  cheaply  than  some  of  the  other  aux- 
iliaries ill  the  drama.  According  to  a  law  of  the  church,  the  brides- 
tnuids  and  bridesmen  arc  prohibited  from  marrying  each  other  ;  but 
a*«,  in  the  limited  society  of  New  Archangel,  where  the  lottery  con- 
sists of  so  few  tickets,  youths  and  maidens  would  never  officiate 
together  on  such  forbidding  terms,  the  church  has  indulged  Sitka 
with  a  special  dispensation  in  this  respect." 

We  have  in  a  previous  number,  June  1847,  presented  an  ample 
sketch  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  their  trade,  prospects,  resources, 
government,  &c.,  but  the  following  interesting  particulars  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers : 

AORICULTtlRAL    PRODUCTS    OF     SANDWICH     ISLANDS SVOAR, 

SILK,    COTTON,    RICE,    6lC, 

**  Among  the  more  important  productions  of  tlie  islands,  sugar  de* 
serves  to  occupy  the  first  place,  if  it  were  only  that  His  Majesty^ 
Kamehameha  111.,  has  tumedYvui  aUeT\\\ow  Xo  >!bi«  m%xv^C«A,tnse  of 
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l!ic  article.  The  jrellow  cane,  which  is  indigenous,  is  alone  cuhiva- 
^  t'^!.  'Iliough  its  juice  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
yet  hitherto  the  sugar  has  been  of  an  inferior  description  through 
ihe  want  of  skill  and  experience.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that,  in  time,  art  will  do  justice  to  nature,  when  once  the  business  has 
^Mt  into  the  hands  of  capitalists.  The  growers  are  already  numer- 
utis,  if  not  wealthy,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  which  I 
received  from  Messrs.  Ladd  6l  Co.,  sufficiently  shows  :  *  The  quan- 
tity of  land  under  cultivation  by  natives,  and  others,  in  the  VHcinity  of 
our  mill  is  so  ffreat,  that  latterly  we  have  abandoned' its  culture  and 
allow  our  works  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  sugar  for  cultiva- 
tort*,  returning  to  them  one-half  of  the  products.  We  regret  to  say  that 
our  works  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  planters,  and 
inurh  cane  will  unavoidably  be  lost  the  present  and  coming  sea- 
son.* But  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  want  of  a  market, 
more  particularly  as  the  group  is  effectually  cut  off,  both  physically 
and  politically,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Still  the  difficulty  does 
not  amount  to  a  ground  of  d^air.  Considering  that  the  article  is 
retailed  at  five  cents,  or  two  pebcc  halfpenny,  a  pound,  about  90,000 
natives  might  surely  consume,  at  least  with  the  help  of  foreign  resi- 
dents and  foreign  visitors,  something  like  a  ship-load  among  them  in 
a  year,  while,  with  a  little  management  and  negotiation,  the  islands 
might  supply  with  sugar  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  both  continents 
above  their  own  latitude,  California,  the  Oregon,  the  Russian  settle- 
ments both  in  Asia  and  America,  and  ultimately  Japan.  If  the 
Archipelago  could  once  secure  this  foreign  trade,  it  could  hardly  ever 
be  distlodged  from  it  by  any  rival,  so  long  as  it  enjoyed  the  nautical 
advantages  of  being  the  great  house  of  call,  both  in  the  length  and 
in  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

»*  Silk  appears  to  have  fewer  obstacles  to  surmount  than  sugar. 
The  mulberry  yields  six  crops  in  the  year  ;  and  females,  who  can 
reel  half  a  pound  a  day,  are  contented,  in  addition  to  their  food,  with 

•  six  cents  and  a  quarter,  or  a  fraction  more  than  threepence,  paid  in  goods 

*  at  an  advance  oi'  ce»t  percent,  on  the  prime  cost.  Under  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  an  article  of  superior  quality  can  be  sold  for  » 
dollar  ond  a  half  per  pound,  so  that  it  can  command,  freight  and  d/ity 
notwithstanding,  a  remunerating  price  either  in  England  or  in  Ameri- 
ca. Silk,  however,  cannot  be  produced  so  extensively  as  sugar,  in- 
Hsmuch  u8  the  mulberry  thrives  only  in  such  places,  few  and  far 
l>etween,  as  are  completely  sheltered  from  the  trade-winds.  Thi: 
principal  establif^hment,  which  is  in  Kauai,  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Titconibe,  an  American  of  industry  and  enterprise.  He  is 
expected  to  succeed  in  his  speculation,  though  his  countrymen,  who 
were  the  original  projectors,^fniled  in  it,  partly  becnuse  they  had 
everything  that  was  peculiar  to  the  soil  and  climate  to  learn,  and 
partly  because  sonje  of  them  had  good  reason  for  placing  very  little 
confidence  in  the  others.  If  the  business  in  general  should  prosper, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  import  skilful  and  experienced  laborers 
from  China,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  superintend  in  r;  iho  more  deli- 
cate processes. 

**'  Tobacco,  cotton,  coffi»e,  arrow*root,  indigo,  rice  and  gin^r,  thrive 
f  luxturiantly  throughout  ike  group.    Toiaogo  n9%%^^\  «\v(  \\\\\^^  ^c^- 
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hibited  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  exportation  as  well  as  consumption, 
the  *  denounced'  weed  was  torn  up  by  the  roots  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  absurd  system  has,  I  believe,  bcNsn  abrogated ;  and,  at  all  events, 
tobacco  grows  in  the  face  of  day  without  caring  for  church  or  State. 
Coffee^  an  innocent  enough  beverage  in  most  countries,  also  fell  under 
the  ban  of  the  earlier  missionaries,  probably  as  being  a  boon  compan- 
ion of  tobacco,  but  more  probably  because,  in  furnishing  nn  article 
of  export,  it  tended  to  inundate  Uie  islands  with  the  accursed  thing  in 
the  shape  of  commercial  civilization.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the 
coffee  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  tobacco,  being  first  destroyed  by 
fanaticism  and  then  replaced  by  common  sense.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  is,  in  my  opii^ion,  equal  to  Mocha ;  and,  when  grown 
in  sufficient  abundance,  it  may,  I  doubt  not,  be  exported  with  advan- 
tage to  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  Indigo^  though  it  thrives  well, 
is  yet  not  likely  to  be  extensively  cultivated  by  reason  of  the  breadth 
of  land  which  it  requires — at  least  so  long  as  other  crops,  less  pre- 
carious and  more  profitable,  can  advantageously  occupy  the  soil. 
Cotton  has  only  of  late  become  an  object  of  attention  to  foreign 
residents ;  the  article,  as  prepared  by  the  natives,  was,  of  course, 
not  fit  to  be  sent  to  market.  Of  arTOW^root  the  same  may  be 
said.  Intrinsically  it  is  of  fine  quali^ ;  but  so  negligent  are  the 
manufacturers  in  washing  and  drying  the  article,  that  a  small  parcel, 
lately  sent  to  England  by  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  did  not 
cover  cost  and  charges.  Ginger  grows  spontaneously  in  lavi^ 
abundance  throughout  the  group  ;  but  as  yet  it  has  not  attracted  any 
notice.  Rice  is  but  little  cultivated,  chiefly  because  the  most  favora- 
ble situations  for  the  purpose,  which,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water,  are  not  numerous,  are  already  occupied  by  that  grand  staff  of 
life,  the  kalo.^* 

MANUFACTURES    OF   SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

*'To  pass  from  productions  to  manufactures,  the  most  showy 
specimens  of  native  art  are  the  military  banners  of  the  chiefii.  The 
kahile^  as  the  banner  is  called,  consists  of  a  pole  elaborately  inlaid 
with  ivory,  tortoise  shell  and  human  bone,  at  the  upper  end  of  ii^ich 
are  fixed  plumes  of  feathers,  similar  to  those  that  are  used  at  funerals 
in  England,  excepting  that  the  colors,  instead  of  being  black,  are  the 
brightest  possible,  green,  yellow,  red,  Slc,  These  kahiles^  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  are  more  or  less  splendid  accordins^  to  the  rank  of 
the  owners.  The  great  banner  of  the  Kamehamehas,  which,  now 
that  they  don't  go  to  war,  is  displayed  only  in  the  funeral  proces* 
sions  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
and  requires  several  men  to  support  it.  A  humbler,  but  more  useful, 
article  of  native  manufacture,  is  rope  for  rigging  the  double  canoes 
or  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  rope  can  be  applied.  Some  of  it 
is  made  from  the  cocoa  nut,  some  of  reeds,  and  some  of  grass;  but 
all  is  strong  and  well  laid.  But  the  principal  manufacture  of  the 
group  is  the  kapa  or  cloth.  It  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  die 
wouty  tree  {moms  papyrifera),  which,  after  being  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
is  beaten  out  to  such  a  degree  of  thickness  as  may  be  desired,  while 
the  face  of  the  fabric  is  susceptible  of  infinite  variety,  according  as 
the  face  of  the  mallei  is  amooth,  or  f^ooyed,  chedkad,  or  manied 
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with  diamonds  or  any  other  figures  whatever.  In  itself  the  article 
is  of  a  light  color,  while,  by  bleaching,  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly, 
white.  But  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  the  aborigines  of  both  sexes 
jenerally  prefer  a  gayer  hue  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  stain  the 
cloth  with  a  number  of  indigenous  dyes,  comprising  all  the  possible 
shades  of  brown,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  several  colors  being  fre- 
quently contrasted  in  a  kind  of  Mosaic  on  one  and  the  same  piece 
or  web.  Of  all  the  native  manufactures  perhaps  this  alone  enters 
into  general  commerce.  It  is  used  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  for 
which  purpose  it  is,  in  the  north  Pacific,  preferred  to  felt ;  it  has 
certainly  the  recommendation  of  cheapness,  as  five  or  six  sheets  of 
twelve  feet  square  may  be  had  for  a  dollar.  In  this  article  the  king 
b  the  principal  dealer,  for,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  his  majesty  is  glut- 
ted with  cloth,  and  is  glad  to  part  with  it  at  a  reasonable  rate.*' 

COMMERCE    or   THE   SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

There  are  views  opened  here  over  which  every  American  ought  to 
ponder.  Taken  in  connection  with  the'  great  purposes  of  a  canal 
now  contemplated  between  the  oceans,  or  a  railroad,  they  have  a  most 
special  bearing  and  application. 

**  When  the  ports  of  Japan  are  opened,  and  the  two  oceans  are 
connected  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal,  so  as  to  place  the  group  in 
the  direct  route  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  on  one  hand* 
and  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia  on  the  other,  then  will  the  trade  in 
question  expand  in  amount  and  variety,  till  it  has  rendered  Woahoo 
the  emporium  of  at  least  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  the  productf9,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Then  will  Honolulu  be 
one  of  the  marts  of  the  world,  one  of  those  exchanges  to  which  Na- 
ture herself  grants  in  perpetuity  a  more  than  royal  charter. 

**If  these  anticipations — and  even  now  they  are  not  dreams — ^be 
ever  realized,  the  internal  resources  of  the  islands  will  find  the  readi- 
est and  amplest  development  in  the  increase  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  the  demands  of  foreign  commerce.  In  some  direction  or 
other  every  native  production  will  follow  its  appropriate  outlet ;  and* 
in  a  word,  the  Sandwich  islands  will  become  the  West  Indies  of  all 
the  less  favored  climes  from  California  to  Japan.  As  I  have  already 
remarked  of  one  or  two  articles  in  particular,  the  greater  part  of  the 
exports  will  most  probably  meet  their  best  market  in  the  Russian 
settlements.  In  them,  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries,  of 
life  are  pearls  of  inestimable  value;  and,  if  expedience  could  justify 
aggression,  the  czar  might  more  excusably  have  seized  this  Archi- 
pehgo  than  ever  any  one  else  appropriated  a  foot  of  land  that  did 
not  belong  to  him.  Even  now  France  and  America  and  Endand 
mi|ht  be  more  willing  to  let  the  Sandwich  islands  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Kussia,  than  to  see  them  continue  liable  to  be  seized,  on  some  pre- 
text or  other,  by  any  one  of  themselves. 

^*  In  all  this  mighty  work,  whether  it  be  wholly  or  partly  accom- 
plished, our  own  race  will  furnish  the  principal  actors.  The  com- 
merce of  this  ocean  will  be  ruled  and  conducted  by  England,  aided 

and  RIVALED  ONLT  BT  HER  OWN  REPUBLICAN  OFFSPRING  OF  AHERI* 
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powerful  nations  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  must  decide,  i 
sway  greater  than  that  of  princes,  the  denlinies  of  ibis  sea  of 
with  ii9  boundless  shores  and  its  counlleas  isles.     In  this  respect  t] 
past  and  the  present,  aa  they  must  atrihc  the  most  superficial  o' 
er,  are  sufficient  ^aranlies  for  the  future. 

"  But  the  position  of  the  Sandwich  islancla,  which  I  have  hitbei 
considered  in  its  bearings  on  international  intercourse,  is  i 
commanding  with  respect  'o  fisheries  than  to  commerce.  In 
per  half  of  the  Pacific,  there  are  three  principal  whaling-g 
one  on  the  Etjuator,  another  near  Japan,  and  the  third  towards 
Russian  settlements,  while,  generally  speaking,  the  same  Teasels  p 
according  to  the  season,  from  one  scene  of  operations  to  am 
Now  this  Archipelago,  as  the  hastiest  glance  at  ihc  map  must  e 
could  not  have  been  better  placed,  if  il  had  been  ciiclusiroly  inti 
by  Providence  to  be  a  common  centre  for  the  whaling-groun 
(question  ;  and  if,  an  the  intermediate  ocean,  there  be  specks  superii 
in  mere  situation,  certainly  not  one  of  nature's  other  cararansera 
within  the  assigned  limits,  has  been  either  so  conveniently  fitted,  i 
so  bountifully  supphed.  In  consequence  of  these  unrivaled  ai' 
S;es,  the  ports  of  the  group — particularly  Honolulu,  in  a  far 
proportion  than  all  the  other  ports  put  together — have  long  been 
ilcd  by  all  the  whalers  of  the  North  Pacific  for  refuge  and  refn 
incnte,  while  tliey  have  gradually  come  (o  bo  frequented  for  ordinary 
repairs,  and,  also,  for  stores  and  equipments  of  every  description.  It 
is  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  these  civilized  wants,  that 
foreign  merchants  and  foreign  mechanics  have  established  themselves 
in  the  group,  thus  forming  such  a  nucleus  of  local  cnlerprise 
likely  to  efiect  a  material  change,  equallybeneficial  to  all  parties, 
system  of  prosecuting  the  Gshenes.  As  hasalready  begun  to  be  thi 
with  theadjacent  coasts,  so  hasitbeen  with  theadjacentwatera;in  the  01 
instance,  as  well  us  in  the  other,  the  Sandwich  islands,  from  being  the 
tavern  of  the  traders,  promise  to  become  the  entrepot  of  the  trade.  Even 
now,  several  small  whalers  ore  owned  in  Honolulu  ;  antl  there  na 
be  little  doubt,  thnt,  from  year  to  year,  the  port  in  queslioiu 
Sydney  in  the  South  Pacific,  will  engross  a  larger  share  of  the  bi 
ness,  iiloring  the  oil  to  be  freighted  to  its  ultimate  destinalii 
With  such  an  example  before  them,  the  whalers  in  general  will 
led  to  separate  the  two  naturally  distinct  departments  of  the  worlv 
the  fishing  and  the  carrying — u  division  of  labor,  which  will  be  profit- 
able in  more  ways  than  one.  At  present,  the  vessel  loses  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  months  in  going  and  coming ;  and  tlius  a  year's  inlerMt 
on  the  heavy  expense  of  her  special  outfit,  is  almost  literally  thrown 
into  the  sea.  At  present,  the  oil,  instead  of  being  sent,  fresh  and 
fresh,  to  market,  lies,  on  an  average,  half  the  time  of  the  cruise  in 
the  hold  ;  and  thus  arc  two  capitals  hazarded  to  earn  the  returns 
of  one,  while,  in  order  to  aggravate  the  evil,  the  dead  slock  is  stowed 
away  in  the  most  costly  warehouse  in  the  world.  At  present,  the 
iifSccrs  and  crew  are  selecled  with  almost  exclusive  reference  to  their 
skill  and  boldness  in  pursuing  and  capturing  the  whole  ;  and  ihua* 
during  a  period  of  perhaps  three  years,  of  which,  at  least,  a  half  ia 
not  spent  in  fishing, iV,  ownew  we  oti\\%,eAx.'i\cwt>W«'%t<ivi«y  ■( 
the  mercj^  o£  incn^  w\\»j,_vi>  suj  'fto>iat4t  «^  ^^'^  ^^-^^'^  A««it*  ^l-i* 
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higher  qualities  of  a  mariner,  have  undertaken  the  management,  rath- 
er of  the  ship's  hoats  than  of  the  ship  herself.  Surely,  the  remedy- 
ing of  these  defects  would  be  worth  a  month  or  so  of  warehouse  rent, 
and  the  charges  of  transhipment. 

**  To  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
trade,  there  anived  in  Honolulu  alone,  from  1836  to  1839,  inclusive, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  vessels.  Of  these,  the  whalers 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  all  but  five  being  either  Ameri- 
can or  British.  As  mapy  of  the  whalers,  particularly  when  they  re- 
quire nothing  but  such  refreshment  as  the  islands  themselves  yield* 
call  at  other  ports,  perhaps  the  annual  number  of  this  class  of  arrivals 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  hundred.  During  the  same  period, 
the  imports  of  Honolulu — equivalent,  I  take  it,  to  Uie  imports  of  the 
group— averaged,  one  year  with  another,  nearly  340,0(X)  dollars  at 
prime  cost ;  and,  what  is  to  my  mind  far  mof e  worthy  of  notice  than 
their  mere  value,  they  had  been  brought  from  the  United  States, 
Endand,  Prussia,  Chili,  Mexico,  California,  North-west  Coast,  Tahiti, 
with  other  southern  islands,  China  and  Manilla.  Again,  during  the 
same  period,  the  exports  averaged,  one  year  with  another,  about 
78,000  dollars,  of  local  value,  consisting  of  sandal  wood,  hides,  goat- 
skins, salt,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  kukui  oil,  sperm  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  vessel  fitted  out  fi-om  Woahoo,  arrow-root,  and  sundries. 
All  these  articles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  qualified  description  o( 
the  sperm  oil,  were  native  productions.  But  of  exports,  properly  so 
called,  the  true  amount  differed  considerably  from  the  foregoing 
statement.  Under  the  head  of  sundries  was  included  little  or  nothing 
but  supplies  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  shipping  ;  and,  as  the 
head  in  question  amounted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a  half  of  the 
whole,  the  exports,  in  the  technical  meaning^  of  the  word,  would  be 
not  78,000  dollars,  but  39,000  dollars.  The  exports  proper,  how- 
ever, were  rapidly  increasing.  In  1840,  down  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
^st,  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  precedinfi^  year,  hides,  at 
two  dollars  each,  had  risen  from  6,000  to  18,500  dollars ;  goat-skins, 
at  twenty-five  cents  each,  had  risen  from  1,000  tb  10,000  dollars  ; 
sugar  had  risen  from  6,000  dollars,  at  six  cents  a  pound,  to  18,000 
dollars,  at  five  cents  ;  molasses  had  risen  from  3,000  dollars,  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  gallon,  to  97,300  at  twenty-three  cents ;  and 
arrow-root  had  risen  from  nothing,  in  1839,  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  years  having  been  less  than  300  dollars,  to  1,700  dol- 
lars in  the  part  aforesaid,  of  1840.  To  add  one  particular  more 
to  this  statement  of  arrivals,  and  imports  and  exports,  there  were 
owned  in  Honolulu,  in  1840,  ten  vessels  by  foreign  residents,  seven 
by  American  citizens,  and  three  by  British  subjects ;  and  besides 
these  more  considerable  craft,  which  averaged  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons,  there  were  dve  small  schooners  owned  by  natives. 

*'  Of  the  imports  a  considerable  proportion,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
stated,  is  again  exported — a  feature,  by  the  by,  in  the  trade,  which  is 
a  more  characteristic  omen  of  the  future  than  any  amount  of  internal 
demaikl.*' 

JAPAN. 
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York,  addressed  to  the  Secrelary  of  State  at  Waahinglon  sn  iDtcrea|^| 
ing  teller  on  "Oriental  Commerce,"  and  the  duty  of  establbhit^^H 
consular  relations  with  the  East.  H;.  Palmer  has  iince  gi>en  iiolw^| 
of  his  intention  to  publish  a  work  upon  Ibese  climes.  We  introdo^H 
,  a  page  from  him  upon  Japan  :  ^^t 

"  In  agriculture  the  Japanese  are  rerf  diligent  and  successful.  t^M 
is  compulsoiy  on  every  tenant  to  till  and  improve  the  land  in  ^^| 
occupancy,  under  penalty  of  ejectment  and  confiscation.  The  wht^^f 
country  is,  in  consequence,  highly  cultivated  ;  producing  rice  (e^^| 
teemed  the  best  in  Asia],  wheat,  rye,  bucknheal,  barley,  beans,  ul^l 
esculents  of  all  sorts,  culinary  vegetables,  a  great  variety  of  frutt^H 
and  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Sugi^^| 
its  made  from  the  sap  of  a  tree  like  our  maple.  The  mulberry  vH 
reared  solely  for  the  silk-worm.  The  principal  article  of  cultivatio^^| 
next  to  rice,  is  the  tea  plant ;  lea  being  the  universal  beverage  of  M^H 
classes,  as  in  China.  Their  gardeners  possess  the  skill  of  diru^^| 
ing  and  giganlifying  trees  and  shrubs.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  set^^f 
abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fish,  oysters,  and  shell  fish,  which  U^H 
the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  Wlialcs  are  very  abtrndaa^H 
in  (hose  seas,  and  many  of  the  natives  are  employed  in  the  wbal^H 

"  The  internal  trade  is  very  considerable.  By  land,  merchandii^^l 
is  conveyed  on  pack-horses  and  oxen,  over  good  roads,  by  which  ij^H 
th«  large  islands  are  intersected  ;  but  the  principal  Iransportalion  ^^| 
by  water,  in  coasting  vessels  from  50  to  SOO  tons  burthen.  Th^H 
prince  of  Satzuma,  island  of  Kiu-siu,  has  a  number  of  vessels,  som^l 
of  them  100  to  300  tons,  trading  between  his  port  of  Kagosima  an^H 
Napakiang,  in  the  Loo-choo  islands,  the  Majicosima  group,  and  t^H 
diflerenl  ports  of  the  empire  and  its  dependencies.  At  Sijiagawa^H 
the  outport  of  Yedo,  a  thousand  vessels  are  sometimes  collecledj^H 
some  bearing  taxes  from  dtflerenl  parts  of  the  empire  ;  others  ladc^H 
with  produce,  merchandise,  or  fish.  ^H 

Their  manufactures  of  silk  are  celebrated ;  their  finest  porcelain  l^| 
equal  to  that  of  China  ;  the  coarser  inferior,  but  substantial  and  durt^H 
ble.     Of  their  fine  lackered  ware,  we  are  assured  no  adequate  >dd^H 
can  be  conceived  from  the  specimens  seen  in  Europe  or  this  counti^^H 
as  the  best  quality  is  not  allowed  U>  be  exported.    Their  sword-bladfl>^| 
are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  bearing  the  fine  edge  of  a  raior,^^ 
and  capable  of  cutting  through  an  iron  nail.     Their  artiticers  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  steel,  have  a  high  character.     They  manufacLura 
telescopes,  barometers,  thermometerB,  watches,  and  clocks,  of  curt 
ouB  workmanship, 

"  The  shops  sod  markets  of  the  principal  towns  are  well  provided 
with  every  description  of  agricullunii  produce  and  manufacturing  in- 
duslry,  and  are  crowded  with  people  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  empire.  Accounts  are  published  from  time  to  time  of  the  gen- 
eral state  of  trade  and  agriculture,  and  prices  current  for  the  ^ief 
articles  of  traffic  al  the  trading  marts  of  Yedo,  Miako,  Ohosaka,  and 
Semoneski,  in  tlie  island  of  Niphon  ;  Sangar,  Kokura,  ond  Nangas- 
aki,  in  Kiu-siu  •,  Tosa,  \n  S\VoVt  \  »ti4  Maumai,  in  Jesso ;  and  » 
variety  of  regulations  wemiotce  to  YTo(.c<,\Vam«\T.iMW.T^, 

"  A  poBt  fat  JeHm  i»  w\A^^»i^  '       '^'^^  **  «««!«*.  ■•Ni^ 
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though  pedestrian,  is  said  to  be  very  expeditious,  by  relays  of  letter 
carriers  running  at  full  speed. 

^  The  circulating  medium  of  Japan  is  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but 
only  the  gold  and  large  silver  pieces  can  properly  be  called  coin. 
They  bear  the  mint  stamp,  and  are  of  ascertained  value ;  smaller  sil- 
ver pieces  and  all  the  copper  pass  by  weight.  Paper  money  is  like* 
wise  current  in  some  principalities,  and  bUls  of  exchange  are  in  use 
among  the  merchants. 

**  The  southern  islands  teem  wi^  many  of  the  productions  of  the 
tropics,  while  the  northern  yield  those  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
mountains  abound  in  mineral  wealth  of  every  description,  and  the 
volcanic  regions  in  sulphur. 

-  **  Among  the  products  of  Japan  may  be  enumerated  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  of  which  it  has  many 
productive  mines ;  tin,  lead,  tutenague,  sulphur,  coal,  saltpetre,  salt, 
camphor,  pearls,  corals,  ambergris,  rice,  tea,  wrought'  sUk,  cotton, 
tobacco,  lackered  wa^e,  porcelain,  and  earthenware.  Their  imp<Nrts 
comprise  cotton  goods,  linens,  woolens,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  glass* 
ware,  hardware,  quicksilver,  antimony,  zinc,  cinnabar,  amber,  hides, 
skins  and  leather,  sandal  and  sapan  wood,  dye  woods,  Malay  cam- 
phor, ivory,  alum,  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee,  seaJ-skias, 
whale  oil,  dec.  The  exports  are  chiefly  of  copper,  camphor,  lack- 
ered ware,  6lc,  American  cottons  carried  to  Uiat  market  by  the 
Chinese  traders  have  yielded  a  good  profit,  and  are  in  increasing  de- 
mand in  Japan  and  Corea.^' 

**  From  their  first  intercourse  with  Europeans,  commerce  had  always 
been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  princes  and  gov- 
ernors held  out  every  inducement  to  the  foreign  merchants  to  come 
to  their  ports  for  trade ;  which,  fox  a  lengthened  period,  was  mutually 
beneficid,  and  yielded  them  enormous  profits.  It  was  their  respect 
for  the  superior  scientific  knowledge  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries, 
a  desire  to  profit  by  their  instruction,  and  to  attract  foreign  trade  to 
the  empire,  which  induced  the  higher  classes  to  favor  and  protect 
them  ;  and  untU  Catholidsm  fell  into  disfavor,  the  so vernment  seems 
never  to  have  prohibited  any  importation  except  of  priests.  Kemp« 
fer  states  that  for  several  years  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  Europeans 
from  the  empire,  the  annual  export  of  gold  amounted,  according  to 
the  Dutch  reckoning,  to  900  tons  ;  and  of  silver  2,350  chests. 

**Sir  Stamford  lUfHes,  when  acting  governor  of  Java,  in  1813,  sent 
three  commissioners  (of  whom  Dr.  Amslie  was  one)  to  Nangasaki,  to 
obtain  information  respecting  Japan.  They  returned  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  Japanese  were  entirely  free  from  any  prejudices 
that  would  stand  in  die  way  of  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. Even  their  religious  prejudices  appeared  to  the  commission- 
ers moderate  and  inoffensive.  Commerce  with  that  empire,  both  in 
export  and  import,  was,  in  their  opinion,  extensible  to  a  long  Ibt  of 
articles  not  yet  exchanged,  and  capable  of  great  increase. 

«*  The  articles  required  and  in  use  in  Japan  were  stated  by  Dr. 
Ainslie  to  be — Woolens  of  every  description,  they  are  partial  to  pri- 
mary colors  (there  are  no  sheep  raised  in  Japan) ;  hardware,  likely 
to  be  very  extensive  ;   glass  (fond  of  cat^glass  oC  e^et^  d«afi.T\\^2«s 
window md  phte  glass  in  demand*,  cax^^tk^^  ^>Stet«oX^KM 
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uons;  pnnled  coltonB  of  fine  texture  and  brightest  patterns ;  iron*^ 
mongerj-.  including  tools  of  e»ery  tkscriptjon,  iron  chests.  &.C. ;  T 
plated,  leail,  aloves,  door-locks,  and  porcelain  of  handsome   pattern 
fire-arms,  clocks,  watches,  and  fire-engines  ;  ■stationery,  leather  of 
light  colors,  lace,  mock  jewelry,  &c." 


irt.  V.-TDE  CIVU.  UW. 

The  systems  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  history  of  Roman  juris-   I 

prudence  are  three  in  number.  First,  the  system  of  actions  of  iht,  J 
law  {Icgis  actioncs) :  secondly,  the  system  of  procedure  by  formulB  I 
{per  formulam ),  also  called  ordinary  procedure  [ordinariajvdicia]  f  J 
and  thirdly,  the  system  of  exlraordinary  procedure  [judida  cxtTa4  1 
ordinaria).  The  lirsl  continued  to  the  law  jEbutia,  a.  u.  c.  583  of  J 
(>97.  This  period  and  this  systein  ore  characteristic  of  the  primilire  ■ 
Romans  ;  they  are  marked  by  the  original  rudeness  of  a  rough  tribe,^  I 
bear  the  patrician  and  sacerdotal  impress,  and  are  filled  with  the  sym-  J 
bols  and  material  forms  of  unformed  civilization.  The  second  pe^  J 
riod  continued  to  ihc  reign  of  Diocletian,  year  of  Rome  1047,  a.  b.  | 
i!94.  In  this  period,  the  lubor  of  the  prailor  and  of  the  philosophil^.  ] 
jurisconsult  influenced  and  modeled  the  rude  materials  of  ihc  prirai-  I 
lire  system.  The  all-embracing  spirit  of  the  plebs  has  expanded  ' 
tlie  narrow  and  confined  system  of  the  patrician  and  the  priest.  * 
"C'est  radministraliou  dc  la  justice  qui,"  says  Ortolan,  "dela  dom-  j 
illation  patricieiinc  passe  dans  la  science  ;  c'est  Ic  g^nie  juridiquc  d«  j 
Kome  qui  se  transforme  de  patrtcien  et  de  qutritairc  qu'il  ilait,  i|,,l 
devient  p1eb£ien  el  humanitaire  ;  c'esi  la  plebc  qui  s'afirnnchit,  c'esi  I 
rilranger  qui  participe  a  la  justice  Romaluc."  (G£ii£rul.,  ^  86.)  Tha,| 
third  system,  from  an  exception  under  the  second  system  (whent 
name  estraordinaria  judicia),  became  the  general  rule,  firat  iu  thft>] 
provinces,  under  Diocletian,  and  afterward  throughout  the  Romaii.,J 
empire.  This  is  the  system,  in  the  main,  which  continues  in  force.  T 
in  nearly  all  modern  Europe.  Let  us  take  a  general  view  of  these.  | 
systems. 

At  first,  the  right  of  declaring  the  law  [JHs),  and  the  aulhorilf  ■ 
to  decide  the  matters  in  controversy  (judicium),  were  considered  U|J 
perfecily  distinct,  were  for  the  moat  part  kepi  separate,  and  coafidej  1 
to  different  hands.  To  the  magistrate  [magistratus]  was  given  t) 
power  to  declare  the  law;  to  the  judge  [judfx)  was  left  the  txnn 
nation  of  the  matters  in  litigation,  and  the  termination  of  the  conteal^ 
t'y  a  sentence.  By  a  figure  of  speeih,  to  be  injure,  was  to  be  b 
fore  the  magistrate  charged  with  declaring  the  low  ;  lo  be  in 
do,  was  to  be  before  the  judge  autliorizeJ  to  terminate  the  controS 
versy.  This  separalion  between  the  jirs  and  tl)e  judicium,  betwc«  _' 
the  magistrate  and  the  judge,  appears  to  correspond,  in  somedegroflj 
wiih  the  distinction  among  the  modems  between  questions  offoel^ 
and  questions  of  law.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  error  lo  suppostf 
ihal  the  office  of  the  judge  was  limited  in  the  decision  of  mere  qnes^ 
lions  of  fact.  To  Wm  was  t\oV  otA^j  coi&ic4\W  ^c\^Vv\*4o(  &ct», 
but  also  the  delcrmmiHg  ot  vWu  "jw4\c\a\  eSctV    U^*  w^wvi  i-Mii* 
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the  law,  howeyer,  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  on  the 
extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  magistrate.  This  distinction 
between  the  magistrate  and  the  judge  existed  ubdcr  the  first  system, 
but  was  not  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Under  the  secoiid  system 
the  separation  became  complete,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  and 
by  exception  {par  extraordinaire),  that  the  magistrate  himself  per- 
forms the  duties  of  a  judge.  Under  the  third  system  the  extraordi- 
nary became  the  common — the  two  functions  were  re-united,  and  it 
was  only  by  exception  that  they  are  separated. 

The  law  (jus),  and  the  declaration  of  the  law  {jurisdictio),  were 
confided  to  a  magistrate  invested  with  the  soyereignty  of  the  State, 
and  having  authority  in  all  cases.  The  judge  was  selected  from  a 
designated  class  for  the  particular  occasion.  Tne  parties  were  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  juage.  If  one  was  proposed  to  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, they  might  accept,  or  refuse,  without  assigning  any  cause. 
If  the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  judge  was  selected  by  lot.  MHieth- 
ef  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  cnosen,  or  appointed  by  lot,  he  was 
given  to  the  litigants  by  the  rescript  of  the  magistrate.  It  was  a 
public  charge,  which  no  person  was  at  liberty  to  refuse.  A  single 
magistrate  and  a  single  judge,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficed  for  a  single 
case,  with  liberty,  however,  to  aid  and  assist  himself  by  assessors 
and  jurisconsults,  whose  counsel  they  might  take  as  a  means  of 
enlightening  their  own  judgment.  Already  created,  but  almost  un- 
known in  its  details,  unaer  the  finrt  system  of  procedure — organized 
and  developed  in  an  admirable  manner  under  tne  second — this  beau- 
tiful theory  disappeared  under  the  third. 

Under  the  first  system  the  magistrates  were  (at  Rome),  primarily, 
the  kings,  then  the  consuls,  then  the  praetors,  and,  for  certain  afifairs, 
the  edites ;  in  the  municipes,  the  decemvirs-consuls  on  a  small 
scale  {consuls  au  petit  pied) ;  in  the  provinces,  which  began  toward 
the  close  of  this  period,  tne  propraetors  and  the  proconsuls.  As 
judges:  the  judex,  selected  for  each  case,  and  who  could  only  be 
taken  from  the  rank  of  the  senators ;  the  recuperatores,  for  whom 
the  choice  is  less  restricted,  who  are  always  many  (from  three  to 
five)  for  each  case ;  finally,  the  centumviri,  chosen  annually  by  the 
comitia  from  the  tribes.  Such  are  the  authorities  who  act  under  the 
system  of  the  action  of  the  law.  In  certain  cases  the  magistrate 
performed  the  functions  of  the  judge ;  in  other  cases  he  sent  t£e  par- 
ties before  a  judge  proper :  but  in  what  cases  the  trial  should  take 
place  before  the  judex,  when  before  the  recuperatores,  and  when  be- 
fore the  college  of  centumviri,  is  not  fully  understood. 

Having  examined  the  judicial  powers,  let  us  now  notice  the  forms 
of  action  during  this  period.  The  actions  of  the  law,  from  whence 
this  system  took  its  name,  were  five  in  number ;  three  were  forms 
of  procedure  prior  to,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  the  de- 
cision of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  and  two  were  used  for  the  puroose 
of  carrying  the  decision  into  execution.  The  first  three  were :  First, 
the  ^utio  sacramenti^  the  most  ancient  of  all,  which  applied,  with 
some  variations  of  form,  to  the  pursuit  both  of  obligations  and  the 
rights  of  property,  but  the  characteristic  of  which,  common  to  all 
cases,  consisted  in  the  sacramentum—^  sum  of  money  ncKvcIsl  «m^ 
litigant  was  compelled  to  place  in  die  handa  of  ft\«>^u^«i.  %»  ^^ 
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the  part  of  the  loser,  to  the  profit  of  the  public  worship  (od  sacra 
jmblica).  Second,  the  judicis  postulatiOf  which  refers  to  the  desiand 
made  of  the  magistratefor  a  judex  to  sit  on  the  case,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  remedy,  also,  for  the  pursuit  of  differ- 
ent rights.  Finally,  the  condictiOf  the  most  recent  of  the  actions  of 
the  law,  and  exclusively  used  for  the  pursuit  of  obligations.  The 
two  last  of  the  actions  of  the  laW|Used  to  carry  the  judgment  into 
effect,  were :  The  manus  injectio,  corporal  seizure  of  the  person  of 
the  condemned  debtor,  by  means  of  wnich  the  debtor  was  adjudged 
{addictus) — given  in  proprietorship  to  the  creditor,  by  the  prstor ; 
And  the  jngnoris  capio,  or  seizure  of  the  proper^  of  the  d^tor. 
Action,  in  me  phrase,  actions  of  the  law,  is  a  generic  term,  embracing 
the  whole  prpcedure.  The  five  above  enumerated  were  called  ac- 
tions of  the  law,  says  Gains,  either  because  they  were  creations  of 
the  law  as  contradistinguished  from  creations  of  the  prstor,  or  be- 
cause they  were  drawn  up  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
(legum  verbis  accommodata)^  and  with  rigid  adherence  to  established 
terms. 

This  was  the  period  of  symbols.  Here  figured  the  lance,  the  dod 
of  turf,  the  tile,  and  other  material  representatires  of  ideas  and  ob- 
jects. This  was  the  age  of  words  clothed  by  the  law  with  a  saered 
character — technical  terms  embracing  a  large  number  of  particulars, 
the  use  of  which  was  essentiaLin  juridical  acts.  He  who  should  use 
the  word  vines  {vites)^  because  his  suit  related  to  vines  instead  of  the 
word  trees  {arhores)^  a  technical  term  of  the  law  comprehending  all 
the  growths  of  the  earth,  would  lose  hb  case  (Gai.  4,  ^^  10  and  90^. 
The  reader  will  note  the  resemblance  to  the  strictures  of  the  primi- 
tive common  law.  This  system  is  impressed  by  the  sacerdotal  finger. 
We  see  this  in  the  sacramentum — ^the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  as  the  first  step  in  the  action ;  and  in  the  pig- 
noris  capio,  accorded  at  first  for  the  price  of  the  victim  sold  for  the 
altar,  or  for  money  due  for  the  hire  of  a  beast  of  burden,  when  the 
money  was  destined  to  be  spent  by  the  creditor  in  sacrifices.  These 
and  other  instances,  show  the  large  influence  of  the  Etruscan  customs 
in  the  early  constitution  of  Rome.  Here,  also,  the  patrician  rule  is 
in  all  its  vigor.  The  magistrate  is  patrician  ;  the  judex  can  only  be 
taken  from  the  patrician  order.  The  institution  of  thccentumviri  and 
of  the  recuperatores  appears  the  first  commencement  of  a  change  in 
this  respect,  destined  to  produce  most  important  results. 

The  gradual  expansion  of  these  rude  elements  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  actio  sacramenti.  The  forms  of  this  action  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  recovery  (vindicatio)  of  a  thing  or  real  right,  were  de- 
tached from  this  action,  and  received  a  fictitious  employment,  thereby 
furnishing  a  way  of  arriving  at  results  not  authorized  by  the  primi- 
tive law,  or  subject  to  more  difiicuh  conditions.  This  ingenious  fic- 
tion consisted,  when  one  person  Mrished  to  transfer  to  another  a  real 
right,  in  the  feigning  upon  the  part  of  the  latter,  before  the  magis- 
trate, a  reclamation  or  vindicaiio  of  this  right  He  brought  suit,  to 
use  modem  phraseology,  for  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  as  if 
it  were  his  property ;  he  who  wished  to  transfer  it,  did  not  contradict 
or  deny  the  claim — whereupon,  there  being  no  contest  as  to  the  facts, 
the  magistrate  declared  the  \aw,  axid  ady^Ld^^d  ^^  thvcL^  o¥  real  right 
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to  him  who  had  reclaimed  it.  The  common  law  student  is  again  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  fictions  of  his  own  system.  From  this  fictitious 
employment  of  the  vindication  may  be  deduced  the  transfer  of  the 
ownership,  or  title,  of  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal ;  the  trans- 
fer of  tutelage  ;  the  manumission  of  slaves  {manumissio  vindicta) ; 
the  emancipation  of  children^  and  the  adoption  of  sons  of  families. 

The  actions  of  the  law,  bearing,  in  the  strongest  degree,  the  marks 
peculiar  to  the  judicial  acts  of  civilization  in  its  infancy,  soon  expe- 
rienced a  change.  Their  character,  sacerdotal,  patrician,  symbolic, 
and  danfferously  tedinica]  {sacramentellemetU  verilleux),  became 
more  and  more  inconsistent  with  the  manners  ana  social  constitution 
of  the  Romans.  Above  all,  they  were  to  the  Plebs,  the  remains  of  a 
servitude,  against  which  they  had  so  long  contended.  We  learn 
from  Gains  that  they  had  become  unpopular  in  the  sixth  century. 
Abandoned,  afterward,  in  actual  practice,  by  a  resort  to  the  judicial 
forms  created  for  the  foreigners,  they  were  legislatively  suppressed 
by  the  law  ^butia,  and  the  two  Julian  laws.  Their  sole  employ- 
ment, at  last,  consisted  in  their  fictitious  use  in  the  judicial  sales,  and 
other  similar  cases. 

Under  the  second  system,  the  system  of  formulae,  or  ordinary  pro- 
cedure (judicia  ordinaria)^  the  distinction  between  the  magistrate 
and  the  judge  became  clearly  marked..  The  magistrate  is  stiU  sin- 
gle for  each  jurisdiction,  the  judffe  for  each  cause.  But  the  custom 
of  callin|^  in  the  aid  of  skilful  jurisconsults,  by  whose  means  to  clear 
up  the  difficulties  of  a  cause,  received  a  wonderful  impetus  during  this 
period,  in  which  the  law  had  become  so  beautiful  a  science.  Those 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates  were :  at  Rome,  the  prs- 
tors,  gradually  added  to  and  increased  to  the  number  of  eighteen  (18) 
in  the  time  of  Pomponius — the  ediles,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  ana 
the  Prstorian  prefect ; — ^in  the  provinces,  divided  by  Augustus  into 
the  provinces  of  the  people  or  senate  and  Uie  provinces  of  the  prince, 
the  governors  of  eacn  province,  under  the  different  titles  of  procon- 
suls, propraetors,  lieutenants  of  Caesar  (legoH  C<B8aris)f  presidents 
{pr<B8ides)f  or  prefects.  These  latter,  at  stated  times,  held  assiies 
{conventus)  in  the*  principal  towns  of  their  province.  Above  all 
these,  was  the  emperor,  the  supreme  magistrate,  pronouncing  the 
decision  as  the  court  of  last  resort.  The  judges  consisted  of  the 
judex  or  arbiter  riven  for  each  cause,  the  recuperatores,  and  the  col 
lege  of  centumvirs,  which  retained  their  functions,  dthough  in  a 
declining  condition,  to  the  end  of  the  second  period.  The  most 
remarkaole  change  in  relation  to  the  judex  flrrew  out  of  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  acting  in  that  capacity  to  all  citizens.  AAer  having 
been  bitterly  contested  for  half  a  century,  from  the  time  of  the  Grac- 
chi to  the  age  of  Pompey,  between  the  eqnites  and  the  senators,  tlie 
judicium  passed  these  orders,  and  extended  to  the  people.  Five 
uecuriae,  or  lists  of  citizens  called  to  be  judges,  were  made  out  each 
year  by  the  praetor  in  the  forum,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  pub- 
licly exposed.  The  first  decuria  composed  of  senators,  the  second 
of  equites,  the  third  of  soldiers,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  one  added 
by  Augustus  and  the  other  by  Caligula,  of  citizens  paying  an  inferior 
tax.  These  were  the  judices  for  the  year,  from  these  lists  were  they 
chosen  for  each  case.    «'  La  caste,"  aaya  Ot\xMxi>  ^\V^  "W^ 
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Msvperieure  est  dicfaue  de  soo  tnonopale ;  la  Pl^be  est  affrancTiir  a 
I  justice  palricienae  :  le  ciloren,  comme  noua  dirioiis  e      '         ' 
M  juge  par  ces  pairs"  (G6ncrat.,  ^  W). 
I  During  (his  period  the  consecrated  wOrds  and  acts,  the  aytnlM 
td  maieria]  objectB  have  disappeared.     They  are  replaced  by  ll 
ieace  of  the  law.     The  magistrate  charged  with  organizing  1^ 
idicium,  performfl  his  duty  by  delivering  to  ihe  parties,  after  t 
■dicial  proceedings  which  take    place  before  him  (in  jure),  a  fi 
mla,  which  is  10  govern  in  the  future  steps  to  be  taken,     llie  pi 
s>  go  before  the  magistrate,  the  plaintiff  makes  his  charge  {intentM 
e  defendant  sets  up  his  defense  {exceptio),  the  plaintiff,  if  need  ' 
9  [replicatio).  to  which  there  may  be  a  Iriplicatio,  Jic,  ' 
IT  very  analogous  to  the  common  law  mode  of  special  pit 
From  these  reciprocal  allegatious  and  statements  Ihe  e 
h^inte  makes  out  his  formula,  as  a  direction  to  the  judex.     He 
first,  by  way  of  inducement,  Ihe  eubjeol-msiler  of  the  controvi 
then  he  settles  the  points  which  the  plaintiff  must  sustain  by  pi 
the  defense  to  be  established  by  the  defiT'ndfini,  and  any  other  rt 
rocal  matters  of  charge  and  reply  of  the  parties  litigant,  and  fini 
he  declares  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  given  according  to  the  re 
of  the  trial — sometimes  fixing  strictly  the  judgment  to  be  pronouni 
at  other  times  leaving  more  or  less  latitude  to  the  judge.     The 
dnciinn  of  these  formulce  is  then  the  most  imporlani  part  of  the  p 
cedure  under  this  system.     The  whole  care  of  the  law  is  directed 
this  point.     The  most  renowned  Jurisconsulo  are  consulted  byi' 
suitors,  and  by  the  magistrute.     Each  right  has  its  appropriate  foi 
uIb.     These  formulie  are  drawn  up  in  advance,  incorporated  into  thV 
law,  and  exposed  to  the  public.     The  plaintiff  points  out  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  magistrate  the  form  he  requires;  the  elements  arc 
canvassed  between  the  parties,  the  formula  accommodated  to  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  finally  delivered  by  the  prstor. 

The  demand  of  the  formula  was  atyled,  "  poatulatio,  impetralio  for- 
muls,  vel  actionia,  vcl  judicii."  The  principal  parts  of  the  forniula 
were: 

1.  The  caption.     "  Judex  esto." 

8.  Demonstratio.  The  statement  by  way  of  inducement,  wl 
might  be  omitted.  "  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  Numcriu  Negidio  homu 
vendidit." 

3.  Intentio.  The  specification,  or  summary  of  the  claim  of 
plaintiff,  which  constituted  the  essential  part  of  the  formula 
parel  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  Auli  Agerii  esse."  V/a  hav 
that  ibe  defendant  might  admit  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  have  once 
just,  and  set  up  a  defenae  in  avoidance  ;  to  which  the  plaintiff  might 
reply,  and  so  on.  In  such  cases  the  exceptio,  replicatio,  &e;,  were 
noticed  in  this  part  of  the  formula.  Thus,  suppose  the  intentio  to  b« 
"Si  paret  Negidiam  Aulo  Agerio  sesterlium  x  millia  dare  oporlere." 
The  exceptio  would  be  "'  Si  In  ca  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  fac- 
tum eit  nequc  fiat,"  or,  "Si  inter  Aulum  Agerium  ct  Numeriiini 
Megidium  nnn  conyenit  ne  ea  pecunia  pcteretur."  And  ao  of  tha 
I  ftplicatio,  trip]  lea  tio,  &c. 
■k  4.  CondemnaUo,    Tbc  oriitt  Va  v\\e  iiii^*  vo  ttnA^iaw 
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according  to  the  weight  of  the  eyidence.     ^'  Si  paret.  condemnato/' 
**  Si  non  paret,  absolrito." 

6.  Adjadicatio.  The  adjudication,  confined  to  three  forms  of  ac- 
tion, by  which  the  magistrate  confers  upon  the  judge  the  power  of 
giving  to  the  successful  party  the  ownership  of  the  object  of  litiga* 
tion :  *'  Quantum  adjudicari  oportet,  judex  titio  adjiidicato." 

The  formula,  then,  it  will  be  noted,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
mutual  allegations  of  the  parties,  reduced  to  writing,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  bring  the  matters  in  controversy  to  a  siiiffle  issue.  If, 
instead  of  sending  the  parties  with  this  formula  to  a  judex,  thcjOMgis- 
trate  had  impanneled  the  judices,  centumviri,  or  recuperatores,  and 
submitted  the  matters  in  controversy  to  them,  and  upon  their  decision 
passed  judgment,  the  proceedings  would  have  been  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  the  proceedings  in  a  trial  at  common  law.  The  reader 
will  be  reminded  of  the  analogy  at  eyery  step. 

When  the  magistrate,  instead  of  following  the  formulary  proce- 
dure and  sending  the  parties  before  the  judex,  thought  proper  to  de- 
termine the  cause  himself,  the  form  of  procedure  was  called,  *'  extra 
ordinem  cognitio,  extra  ordinem  cognoscere ;  extraordinaria  judicia  ; 
actiones  extraordinaris."  Even  under  the  formulary  system  this  was 
the  course  always  adopted  in  certain  cases ;  in  the  restitutio  in  in- 
tegrum, where  a  person  was  completely  restored  to  his  original 
rights ;  and  the  missio  in  possessionem  bonorura,  where  a  person  was 
put  in  possession  of  goods  without  the  delay  of  going  before  a  judex.  ^ 
Under  Diocletian,  the  formulary  system  began  to  expire  under  the 
more  frequent  use  of  the  extraordinary  procedure.  A  constitution 
of  that  emperor,  a.  p.  294,  established,  as  the  general  practice  in  the 
provinces,  this  system,  which  had  previously  been  only  an  occasional 
procedure.  Afterward  the  rule  was  extended  over  the  whole  empire. 
The  system  of  formulas  gave  place  to  the  judicia  extraordinaria-— 
the  third  syi^m. 

**  Le  gouvemement  est  imperialist,*'  remarlcs  Prof.  Ortolan  elo- 
quently. Ce  qui  fut  la  constitution  de  Rome  n'existe  plus.  L*aris- 
tocratie  des  families  patriciennes  etla  susceptibility  remuante  de  la  Plebe 
dorment  dans  I'histoire.  La  population  primitive  a  m£me  dispam 
sons  un  alluvion  incessante  de  toutes  les  populations.  Depub  Con* 
stantin,  Rome  et  le  Tibre  sont  d^chus ;  Constantinople  et  le  Bosphore 
les  remplacent ;  Tempire  n*est  plus  Romain,  il  est  Asiatique.  II  sc 
divise  en  quatre  grandes  Prefectures;  rorient,rillurie,  Tltalie,  les 
Gaules ;  chaque  Prefecture  en  Dioceses ;  chaque  Dioceses  en  Provin« 
ces  ritalie  est  un  Prefecture !  Le  Christianisme  est  la  religion  de 
retat"     (GenSralisatien,  ^  102.) 

The  government  is  imperialized — the  pride  of  the  patrician,  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  Plebs  sleep  in  history.  Italy  is  a  Prefec- 
ture !  The  motley  population  of  a  conquered  world  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  stern  old  Roman.  The  gorgeous  worship  of  the  Etrus- 
can priesthood  has  been  replaced  by  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
Nazarene.     The  empire  is  no  longer  Latin,  it  is  Asiatic. 

This  profound  revolution  is  equally  traceable  in  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  patrician  magistrates 
charged  with  declaring  the  law ;  there  are  no  longer  any  contests 
between  the  senators,  and  the  equites,  and  the  Plebs^  foi  ^dv(»»vi!(SQk 
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into  the  list  of  jndices.  There  are  no  longer  any  deeoris  prepared 
in  the  forum  annually,  before  the  people,  and  publidy  exposed  to 
view.  The  city  no  longer  chooses  its  magistrate,  the  citizen  his 
judge.     These,  also,  sleep  in  history. 

The  Rector  or  President  of  each  province ;  the  vicarius,  vicegerent, 
or  other  lieutenant  delegated  by  the  Prefect ;  the  Praetorian  Prefect 
judging  upon  appeal  as  representative  of  the  Emperor,  and,  for  final 
recourse,  the  Emperor  himself;  for  inferior  courts,  the  local  magis- 
trates of  each  city,  with  an  inferior  and  limited  jurisdiction ;  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  with  their  separate  systems ;  the 
fiscal  jurisdiction,  confided  by  the  Emperor  to  special  agents ;  the 
military  jurisdiction,  entirely  distinct  from  the'cinl ;  and,  finally,  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  obligatory  upon  the  clergy,  voluntary  upon 
the  laity — such  is  the  judiciary  organization  during  die  third  period. 
The  distinction  between  the  jus  and  the  Judicium,  has  disappeared ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  institution  of  a  judge,  any  reduction  of  a  for* 
mula  for  each  case.  The  person  complaining  of  wrong  or  injury 
summons  hb  adversary  before  the  proper  court  by  regular  process — 
the  process  is  served  bv  a  ministerial  officer,  and  the  judge  decides 
the  cause.  That  which  was  the  exception  becomes  the  rule.  Every 
procedure  is  extraordinary. 

Such  was  the  law  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Josttnian. 
Scarce  a  vestige  of  ancient  Rome  remained .  to  her  degenerate  de- 
Bcendants.  Even  the  memory  of  her  early  annals  was  being  lost,  and 
the  vigorous  tongue  of  Cato  and  Tully  fast  waning  before  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  flexible  Greek.  The  Roman  law  alone  remained, 
[ere  was  gathered  the  embodied  wisdom  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
and  the  abstract  intellect  of  an  unrivaled  list  of  eminent  juriscon- 
sults. And,  although  the  practical  adminbtration  of  the  law  had  lost 
much  of  the  purity  which  characterized  it  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic ;  although  the  stern  purity  of  the  magistrate,  the  unswerv- 
ing integrity  of  the  judices,  and  the  bold  freedom  of  the  primitive 
advocate,  had  given  place  to  the  venality  of  the  imperial  vicegerent 
and  the  cringing  servility  of  eunuchs  and  courtiers  ;  it  b  certain  that 
the  law  itself  could  at  no  previous  period  have  laid  stronger  claims  to 
be  considered  as  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  The  original  sim- 
plicity had  disappeared  before  the  labors  of  the  philosophic  junsts — 
the  code  of  the  Decemvirs  had  expanded  into  the  Pandects,  the  rude 
.covering  of  form  had  been  thrown  ofi*,  and  the  Roman  law  had  as- 
gnmed  ttie  flexible  garb  of  principle,  applicable  to  every  age  and  every 
tfOUDtry, 
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No.  IV. 

COMPARISON    OF   NORTHERN    AND   SOUTHERN    MARKETS 

FOR    FOREIGN    GOODS. 

We  desire  to  continue  this  series  of  papers,  original  and  selected,  and  request 
the  assistance  of  all  friends.  We  should  be  delighted  for  anything  sent  us  under 
the  head.  The  paper  we  now  publish  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore 
of  Charleston,  a  name  deservedly  high  in  toe  country.  We  suppose  (he  facts 
embodied  will  not  have  changed  their  relations  in  the  short  space  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  of  ten,  to  which  has  been  referred  the  resolution 
of  Uie  Convention,  directing  them  to  ascertain  and  report  whether 
goods  have  not  been  imported  and  sold  at  the  southern  sea-ports, 
upon  as  good  terms,  and  at  as  fair  rates,  as  they  can  be  procured  at 
the  northern — and  whether  the  country  meVchants  cannot  now  pro- 
cure at  the  southern  sea-ports  as  full  a  supply  and  as  good  assort- 
ments, upon  as  fair  terms,  and  as  favorable  periods  of  payment,  as 
they  can  be  procured  elsewhere — and  whether  there  exist  any  and 
what  advantages  in  making  purchases  from  the  direct  importers  at 
the  South,  respectfully  submit  the  following  feport : 

The  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  are  deeply 
interesting  to  all  the  friends  of  southern  direct  trade.  If  facts  will 
justify  affirmative  answers  to  them,  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  if 
persevered  in,  is  unquestionable,  unless  defeated  by  the  untoward 
action  of  the  General  Government,  or  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
against  which  human  prudence  affords  no  safeguard.  The  facts  ne- 
cessary to  entirely  correct  conclusions  on  these  inquiries,  are  many, 
and  exceedingly  complicated,  requiring  for  their  collection,  consider- 
ation and  arrangement,  more  time  and  opportunities  than  the  present 
occasion  affords ;  and  your  Committee  being  composed  of  merchants, 
dealers,  and  planters,  from  the  interior  of  the  States  and  territory 
represented  in  this  Convention,  labor  under  many  difficulties,  in  the 
investigation  in  the  result  of  which,  the  Committee,  in  common  with 
all  they  represent,  have  a  deep  interest,  being  nothing  less  than  the 
discovery  of  those  markets  where  they  can  sell  their  staples  for  the 
highest,  and  buy  the  goods  they  consume  at  the  lowest  prices.  Such 
time  and  opportunities  as  they  possessed  have  been  employed  to  the ' 
best  of  their  ability,  and  they  submit  the  result  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention. 

f  The  Southern  States  have  at  all  times  been  the  producers  of  sta- 
ples of  great  richness  and  value  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which 
from  their  earliest  settlement  as  colonies,  gave  them  a  direct  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  of  an  extent  and  importance  greatly  beyond 
their  proportionate  population.  The  growth  and  increase  of  this 
trade  kept  more  than  even  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
enriched  them  with  a  prosperity  before  unparalleled.  Since  the 
Revolution,  and  during  the  period  of  free  trade,  it  grew  and  expanded 
to  an  immense  extent,  as  has  been  developed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  twenty-one  already  submitted  to  the  Convention.  The  , 
settlement  of  new  Statef  south-west  and  weftX^  ol  tAniAvt  \i^T«N^\m^ 
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institutions  and  staples,  have  swelled  the  products  of  their  industiy, 
until  they  are  more  than  three-fomrths  of  the  domestic  exports,  and 
constitute  to  that  extent  the  basis  of  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fiscal  action  of  the  Cxeneral  QoTcmment  in  the  collections  and 
disbursements  of  its  revenue,  has  always  been  unfarorable  to  South- 
ern commerce,  and  when  the  additional  burdens  of  the  protective 
system  was  thrown  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  plantinff  States, 
the  disastrous  effects  were  apparent  in  the  deserted  cities  and  ruined 
prospects  which  blighted  the  prosperi^  and  broke  the  n>irits  of  her 
people.  The  direct  trade  which  was  ner  own  by  every  utw  of  com- 
merce and  nature,  and  which  should  have  grown  and  increased  every 
year,  grew  less  and  less  until  it  almost  maappeared,  bdng  by  fkm 
unpropitions  policy  transferred  to  the  Northern  ports  and  peo^ 
Discouraged  by  these  burdens,  our  capital  sought  more  propitioiis 
locations  for  its  employmejit,  or  engaged  in  other  business  our  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  removing  to  the  Northern  ports  with  thcnr 
funds,  or  Withdrawing  from  commerce  and  investing  in  other  em- 
p]o3rments,  while  otners,  discouraged  by  their  example,  were  not 
found  to  supply  their  places  and  attempt  the  business  they  had  beea 
forced  to  abandon.  The  importing  merchants  of  the  South  becnno 
an  almost  extinct  race ;  and  her  direct  tntde,  once  so  great,  flourish- 
ing and  rich,  dwindled  down  to  insiffnificance. 

It  would  seem  to  be  undeniable  that  if  the  same  state  of  things  by 
which  these  disastrous  blows  were  dealt  with  such  &tal  effect  Upon 
our  direct  trade,  continues  to  exist,  the  Soudi  cannot  recover 
what  it  lost  under  their  operation.  It  becomes  therefore  an  import- 
ant point  to  be  determined  whether  any  and  what  changes  or  modi- 
fications of  these  circumstances  have  taken  place,  which  wiU  enable 
the  South  again  to  enter  into  a  struggle  for  her  own  direct  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  with  any  reasonable  hope  or  fair  prospect  of 
succe8s« 

That  such  changes  have  for  several  years  been  in  progress  is  most 
certain,  slowly  and  gradually,  but  certainly  and  beneficially.  The 
roiTipromise  act  has  already  produced  great  amelioration,  and  eve- 
ry biennial  reduction  is  an  impulse  to  enterprise  and  trade,  which 
lias  already  caused  much  capital  to  return,  and  again  filled  the  oM 
channel  with  something  like  its  ancient  currents  of  business.  The 
h^gislatiires  of  the  Planting  States  have,  with  prudent  forecast,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  by  wise  legrislation  done  much  to 
t^ncourage  enterprise,  and  aid  individual  efforts  in  the  patriotic  effort; 
nnd  it  is  hoped  will  yet  do  much  more  for  this  great  and  vital  measure, 
hy  lightening  the  remaining  burthens  which  oppress  commercial  capi- 
tal in  the  heavy  taxation  on  its  employment.  Lightened  of  much  of 
that  oppressive  taxation  imposed  by  the  national  legislation,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  prospect  of  still  farther  reductions,  and  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  racemf 
importing  merchants  has  revived,  and,  as  individual  and  partnership 
firms,  re-appeared  in  our  cities,  and  have  embarked  large  e^Mlals 
with  great  spirit  in  the  business.  It  gives  the  Committee  igreat  |dsap 
sure  to  add,  that  they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  their  openh 
lions  have  been  conancWd  with  i3bA  euffivff  vadi  ^t^^tcM^  ^^^cbl^^ 
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eenres  and  has  been  crowned  with  a  success  as  advantageous  to  them 
as  it  is  beneficial  to  the  country. 

If  we  consider  the  general  principles  which  naturally  regulate 
trade,  we  see  no  reason  why  foreign  goods  used  in  Southern  con* 
sumption,  could  not  be  bought  by  our  own  menchants  at  the  place 
of  their  production,  and  brought  direct  to  our  markets  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  taken  to  the  Northern  markets  by  their  merchants.  A 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  elements  of  cost,  could  they  be  clearly 
ascertained,  might  enable  the  committee  to  arrive  at  exact  conclu- 
sions, but  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee  in  the  time  permitted  for 
the  inquiry,  to  attain  such  certainty  in  the  multitude  of  circumstan- 
ces which  must  be  considered — and  even  were  it  possible  in  any 
given  siate  of  things,  and  at  any  fixed  day,  the  constant  changes  of 
circumstances,  the  fluctuations  of  markets,  and  the  thousand  occur-* 
rences  every  hour  arising  to  disturb  the  re^larity  of  trade,  the  ex- 
changes and  the  money  market,  would  perhaps,  the  very  next  day, 
vary  that  statement  and  present  another  condition  of  things — and  so 
also,  if  all  the  foreign  goods  brought  into  the  country  for  its  con- 
sumption, were  imported  by  regular  importing  merchants,  more  cer- 
tainty might  be  attainable.  It  happens  however,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  that  immense  amounts  of  foreign  goods  are  often 
poured  into  the  United  States,  upon  the  great  points  of  importation, 
under  circumstances  of  commercial  pressure  and  distress,  producing 
great  disturbance,  and  fluctuation  of  prices.  At  such  periods,  the 
nuinufacturers,  if  pressed  for  money,  instead  of  at  once  reducing  the 
price  of  goods  at  their  warehouses  (wliich  is  considered  the  last 
thing  to  be  done),  generally  prefer  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  surplus 
stocks  at  distant  points — they  sometimes  ship  to  foreign  ports  and 
sell  by  their  own  agents,  on  their  own  account,  in  which  case  they 
can  lessen  the  duties  by  making  out  their  invoices  at  lower  rates, 
and  also  escape  the  addition  which  is  put  on  the  merchant  by  our 
revenue  laws  for  the  expenses  on  the  invoice,  being  about  five  per 
cent. ;  they  sometimes  make  loans  from  mercantile  houses  having 
branches  in  other  countries,  and  deposit  their  surplus  goods  as  secu- 
rity, upon  the  a^eement  that  they  are  to  be  sold  for  whatever  they 
will  bring,  to  renind  the  advance,  if  they  are  not  paid  when  due. 
Great  quantities  of  these  goods  and  also  of  failing  merchants  are 
thrown  upon  the  Northern  markets,  especially  New  York,  and  sold 
ot  auction  for  whatever  they  will  bring — great  sacrifices  are  inevita- 
ble, and  at  such  times,  purchases  may  be  made  at  prices  which 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  regular  importing  merchant,  whether 
northern  or  southern.  Such  instances  should  be  considered  as  de- 
partures from  regular  trade,  and  as  exceptions  to  its  general,  regulax 
and  steady  course ;  although  they  occasionally  not  merely  influence, 
but  control  business  and  prices,  such  transactions  are  not  fair  exam- 
ples for  regular  business — and  whether  they  are  beneficial  in  the  long 
run  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  a  place  may  well  be  doubted,  as 
tlie  tendency  is  to  disturb  commerce  and  destroy  the  regular  import- 
ing merchant. 

Before  proceeding  more  into  detail^  it  will  be  prooier  to  remark^ 
that*  the  report  will  be  confined,  ader  »  feW'  remarka  on  doraettic* 
geoda,  to  those  of' foreign >lalmc  andfinnportadoD^    TteiCoii0aiii'^|UMp 
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of  ilomestic  goods  has  increased  greatly  and  u  still  increasiog,     Ull 
generally  esliraated  by  the  merchanl  to  extend  already  to  33  ~ 
cent,  of  the  whale  conBumplion.      That  ihey   can  be   bought    \  _ 
better  ternu  where  they  are  man utac lured,  than   at    the   soathsi 
ports,  is  geaerally  sonceded,  except  where  the  manufactures  hM 
aeeiicies  at  the  southern  porl«,  and  sell  at  manufaciurc  prices,  inc*'^ 
dmg  freight,  insurance,  &c.     This,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  done,  < 
may  und  probably  will,  in  the  course  of  lime,  be  done  to  an  exH 
coniinensuratc  with  the  demand?  of  consumption.     But  if  Uie  soul 
crn  merchaot  still  goes  to  the  northern  manufacturer  and  buys  • 
brings  the  goods  back  with  him  for  sale,  it  is  not  the  less  a'  d' 
trade,  and  he  can  buy  as  cheap,  and  with  the  exception  of  ihe  i 
ufacturer  himself,  sell  as  low  as  any  other  competitor. 
*  It  is  manifest  that  the  merchant  who  buys  his  goods  cheapest,  and 
has  fewest  burthens  and  expenses  upon  his  business,  ought  to  be  abje 
to  sell  his  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.     It  is  fair  to  presume,  that  vrl 
can  be  done,  has  been  and  will  be  done  by  our  merchants,  in  E 
compoiiiion,  for  the  regular  trade  with  their  northern  brothers.     I 

I  na  see  what  are  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  pro 

'aoi — which  enjoys  the  greatest  advantages  in  this  honorable  riralr. 

In  carrying  out  this  comparison,  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  j 

«]ect  places  which  may  be  considered  fair  exponents  of  the  Iwoso 

,1aiis  of  the  Union,  and  the  committee  therefore  select  New  Vork  t 

wAe  North,  and  Ch&rleeton  for  the  South.  In  selecting  Charlesto 
"  committee  are  influenced  by  the  fact  that  being  there  now,  i' 
enabled  to  procure  more  information,  authentic  and  at  first  h 
3  it,  than  of  any  other  southern  importing  city  ;  but  it  is  beliera 
that  the  same  general  principles  and  facts,  applicable  to  its  Iradl 
may,  with  such  modifications  a&  will  readily  suggest  thcmseWes  b 
each  case,  be  applied  to  the  other  southern  importing  cities  resp«9«^ 
lively. 

k      In  the  South,  the  ports  are  good  and  safe,  and  open  all  the  yG«r  to 

I  thipn.  In  the  North  many  and  cousiderablc  obstructions  exist  during 
apart  of  it,  from  cold  and  ice.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  ioternu 
communications,  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  North  being  froien,  and 
the  railroads  obstructed  by  snows  and  often  for  considerable  periods 
of  lime.  In  the  summer,  the  southern  ports  are  not  so  healthy,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  interior  markets  is  less  In  amount  and 
activity.  The  establishment  of  railroads,  permitting  lire  most  rapid 
tnve]  and  perfect  safety  through  the  unhealthy  districts  adjacent,  hu 
greatly  diminished  the  impediments  of  summer  trade,  eapecidly  with 
Charleston,  and  will,  very  spun,  with  other  southern  cities,  to  which 
similar  improvements  are  extending.  New  York  enjoys  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  perfect  system  of  communicaiion  with  foreign 
Earts  and  her  customers  at  home,  her  immense  capital  and  custom, 
er  commercial  connections  with  Europe,  and  most  especially  io  the 
greater  facihlies  her  banks  give  her  merchants  for  credits  in  Europe, 
and  by  discounts  at  home  for  long  periods  and  on  their  cualpmen' 
Doles.  Were  the  only  question,  which  city  can  sell  its  merchandise 
ebenpest  in  its  own  stores,  the  answer  would  probably  be  that  New 

■jTork  can  gcnerdlY  aeW  as  Viii  ot  lower  than  Charleston.     But  the 
we  question  fot  Uie  aovukem  wmiXtj  TOBit\iMA\a,  -iw  Xw'a.-j  is«iv 
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his  goods  at  his  home  cheaper  from  New  York  than  from  Chaifaik 
ton,  or  any  other  southern  port  ?    If  he  buys  lower  in  New  Yoiilt 
and  the  expenses  of  getting  them  home  make  them  cost  more  than 
he  could  get  them  at  from  the  southern  port,  his  own  interest,  as  well 
as  patriotism,  will  influence  him  to  deal  at  his  own  ports.    In  coming 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  two  mar* 
kets,  we  must  look  into  the  circumstances  which  create  cost  and  go 
to  fix  the  prices  of  merchandise — all  the  expenses  attending  traffic 
must  be  charged  in  the  profits  and  taken  out  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently enhance  the  cost  of  its  merchandise.    These  expenses,  in 
some  important  respects,  are  believed  to  be  greater  in  New  York 
than  Charleston — and   Uie  ibllowing  views  are  illustrative  of  thfe 
opinion.     The  foreign  goods  imported  into  this  country  are  paid  for 
chiefly  by  southern  produce  or  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  it.    To 
buy  this,  the  northern  merchant  must  employ  bis  factor  or  commis- 
sion agent,  and  pay  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  commissions ; — the  south- 
ern importer  is  on  the  spot  where  the  produce  is,  and  buys,  in  per- 
son, this  produce  or  bills,  savin?  that  commission.    In  general,  ex- 
changes on  Europe  are  lowered  by  1  to  2  per  cent,  at  the  South — 
at  present  it  is  not  so,  but  the  general  experience  has  been  that  way; 
and  the  present  diiSerence  in  favor  of  the  North  may  be  ascribed,  in  a 
considerable  extent,  to  the  great  amount  of  American  loans  negotia* 
ted  through  New  York,  creating  a  larger  fund  to  draw  on,  a  state  of 
things  temporary  in  character.    House  rents  and  store  rents  are  be- 
lieved to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  they  are 
in  Charleston ;— clerks'  wages  are  higher  ;  and  the  expenses  of  fam- 
ilies and  living  considerably  greater.    Another  charge,  which,  it  is 
believed,  goes  considerably  to  enhance  the  price  of  goods,  grows  out 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  mercantile  business  is  done  in  New  York. 
The  importer  there,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  deal  directly  with  the 
country  merchant    He  imports  inhales  and  packages,  which  he  does 
not  break,  but  sells  in  bales  and  packages,  quantities  too  large  for 
country  merchants.    The  business  is  dividcxi  also  into  almost  as 
many  distinct  classes  of  importers,  as  there  are  distinct  classes  of 
goods.    Assortments  in  quantities  to  suit  the  dealer  or  country  mer- 
chant, can  only  be  had  from  another  class  of  merchants,  called  job- 
bers.   The  jobbers,  as  Uiey  want  for  immediate  retail,  buy  from  the 
importers  by  the  bale  or  package,  and  breaking  them*  sell  to  the 
country  dealers  in  quantities  to  suit  their  assortments-    They  are  the 
regular  customers  of  the  importers,  and  if  the  importers  sell  to  the 
country  merchants,  it  is  usually  for  cash,  or  on  such  rates  and  terms 
as  will  not  interfere  with  the  jobbers,  who  are  their  chief  dependence, 
and  necessary  to  their  business.     These  transactions,  although  they 
assume  many  variations  in  the  forms  of  business,  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows :  The  jobber  buys  of  the  importer  and  gives  his  bankable 
note  payable  at  six  or  eight  months,  wnich  can  be  converted  at  the 
banks  to  meet  the  importer's  engagements — the  jobber  takes  the 
country  merchant's  note,  payable  usually  a  short  time  before  his  note 
to  the  importer  is  due.    The  importer's  profits  are  seldom  as  low  as 
10  per  cent,  often  as  high  as  26,  and  may  safely  be  averaged  at  17^ 
— the  profits  of  the  jobber  are  estimated  at  the  same,  or  perhaps  m 
greater  per  centi  because  he  has  to  include  the  Ima  whifik  bA  xNi 
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•obmit  to,  in  converting  the  paper  of  the  country  merchant  into  arail* 
able  funds,  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent,  on  southern  notes,  mhkih 
occurs  in  this  way— if  the  note  is  offered  ibr  discount  at  a  New  York 
bank,  that  sum  b  taken  off  the  face  of  the  note  for  discount,  risk,  ex- 
pense of  collection  and  exchange ;  or  if  the  southern  merchant  gives 
his  note  payid)le  in  New  York,  the  exchange,  risk  of  remittance  and 
agency  will  cost  as  much  and  should  be  i^ded  to  the  costs  of  Mi 
goods.  In  Charleston,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  only  is  taken  oft  ae- 
cording  to  the  distance  the  makers  live  from  the  city.  In  Chaikiston 
the  country  merchant  deab  directly  with  the  importer,  who  com- 
bines in  his  business  all  that  is  done  in  New  York  by  both  import^ 
er  and  jobber :  his  profits  may  be  said  to  average  from  20  to  33  per 
cent.,  greater  than  either  of  them  singly,  but  probably  not  greater,  if 
as  great,  as  both  combined.  They  have  two  establishments,  and 
probably  eadi  his  family  to  support,  he  only  one.  But  admitting  that 
generally  goods  may  be  purchased  lower,  notwithstanding,  in  New 
York,  yet  were  are  other  items  of  calculation  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.*  The  country  merchant  is  supposed  to  make  his  own 
selections  in  person — ^it  will  cost  him  considerably  more,  and  take 
longer  time  both  for  him  to  go  and  return,  and  for  his  goods  to  be 
brought  from  New  York — the  interest  which  occurs  on  .his  money 
while  idle — the  risks,  insurance  and  cost  of  shipping  to  and  landing 
at  Charleston,  and  commissions  on  forwarding  to  him  when  landed  at 
the  several  points  of  stoppage  on  the  way  to  his  home,  are  no  ineon* 
fliderable  elements  of  price  to  enhance  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  committee  believe  that  New  York  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  not  adverted  to  above— in  a  wise  policy  wtdeh 
burthens  her  merchants  with  less  state  and  corporation  taxation  tiian 
»ome  of  the  Southern  States  and  cities  impose.  The  committee 
could  not  procure  exact  information  as  to  the  particulars — but  it  is 
understood  generally  that  the  port  expenses,  wharf  fees,  landing  d&c, 
are  considerably  less.  The  taxes  fall  upon  the  sales  only,  are  light 
and  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  fact.  At  the  South,  port  expenses  are 
greater,  the  States  impose  considerable  taxes  on  stock  in  trade,  while 
some  of  the  cities  aspiring  to  the  import  trade,  strangely  discourage 
it  by  collet* ting  a  tax  on  every  dollar's  sale  of  merchandise  made 
within  their  corporate  limits,  a  tax  both  of  the  State  and  corporations 

*  The  following  watement  is  made  upon  infonnation  furniriied  by  experienced  mer- 
chants. 

IN  NEW  VORK.  ,  IN  CHARLESTON. 

Cost  of  aoods,  duty  off,  sty    -    -    $100  00  Cost,  duty  off tlOO  00 

Duty  pai^  by  Importer,     •    .    .       23  60  Add  duty  paid  by  importer,    •    -       23  fiO 


123  50 
Profits  of  Importer,  171  per  oeni.       21  61 


Sold  to  Jobber  for 

Profits  of  Jobber  at  20  per  cent. 


145  11 
29  02 


Sold  to  Southern  merchant  tot  •  174 
Freight  to  Charleston,  expenses,  ) 

insurance,  loss  on  exchange,  >  6  70 
^.,  at  5  per  cent.                    N 

The  cost  of  the  goods  to  mer-     }  ,0900 

cbsnt  landed  ta  CbiilMUNs  S  ^^ 


Profits,  including  interest  for  6 
months,  and  all  charges,  at  33 
percent. 

Sold  to  country  merchants  for 

ISlSaYed  to  Southern  merchant  by 

purdiaee  in  Charleston  exchuive 

of  expenses  of  trmnUng  to  tb 


164  97 
16  16 
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calculated  upon  returns  required  on  oath,  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  inquisitorial  and  repugnant  to  the  merchant's  feelings. 

For  the  want  of  packets  and  shipping,  much  of  the  import  trade 
of  Charleston  is  made  by  her  own  merchants  through  New  York ; 
the  goods  are  bought  by  them  in  Europe,  shipped  in  New  York 
packets  to  New  York — unloaded  there,  and  reshipped  to  Charleston ; 
in  all  such  cases,  there  are  increased  expenses  of  commissions^  in- 
surance and  freight  on  the  voyage,  and  delay  which  is  still  more 
injurious  ^  the  goods  therefore  cost  the  importer  more  than  similar 
goods  coming  direct  to  Charleston,  but  still  are  cheaper  than  he 
could  buy  them  in  New  York.  Another  and  important  consideration 
is  the  credit  which  can  be  had  in  the  two  places.  It  has  been  already 
shown,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  credits  given  to  the  country  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  will  average  from  six  to  eight  months.  In 
Charleston,  during  the  past  season,  the  credits  given  by  the  whole- 
sale merchants  have  gone  from  six  to  twelve  months,  averaging  perhaps 
nine  or  ten  months.  The  medium  of  payments  is  not  less  important — 
payments  in  New  York  are  by  bank  notes  at  a  discount,  or  exchange 
at  a  premium.  In  Charleston  the  committee  are  informed,  that  the 
bank  notes  of  most  of  the  Southern  States  are  taken  at  par,  consti- 
tuting a  savins  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent. 

After  weighing  all  statements  and  arguments  submitted  to  the 
committee,  they  have  come  decidedly  to  the  opinion  that  foreign 
goods  may  be  imported  into,  and  sold  at  the  Southern  ports  as  cheap- 
ly and  upon  as  good  terms,  as  at  the  North ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say,  upon  better — an  extensive  inquiry  amons  them 
enables  the  committee  to  say,  that  such  is  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained by  the  best-informed  merchants.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  ' 
during  the  last  season,  they  have  made  importations  upon  a  scale 
greater  than  has  been  done  in  twenty  years,  and  as  the  committee 
are  informed,  at  rates  that  would  allow  their  sale  upon  terms  more 
favorable  than  the  New  York  market  has  afforded.  Many  instances 
were  laid  before  the  committee,  illustrating  the  operation  of  the 
direct  and  circuitous  importations  on  prices,  from  which  the  com-, 
mittee  will  select  a  few,  coming  from  sources  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, not  as  conclusive  proofs  that  all  the  trade  hes  been  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  but  as  giving  some  data,  by  which  the  truth  may  be 
approximated.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  business  of  a  single 
season,  nor  perhaps  the  cases  cited  are  such  proofs  of  the  stability  of 
the  trade. or  its  general  character,  as  may  be  considered  conclusive, 
yet  when  they  come  in  support  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
committee  have  based  their  opinions,  they  cannot  fuihto  have  weight. 

One  of  the  committee,  an  experienced  merchant,  living  more  than 
100  miles  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  imported  direct  the  whole 
of  a  considerable  stock  of  goods,  for  the  last  and  present  year's  sales. 
He  visited  New  York  afterward,  and  examined  the  stocks  and  mar- 
ket carefully — he  states,  that  the  same  kind  of  goods  were  as  high 
or  higher,  than  his  would  cost  him,  all  expenses  included,  at  his  own 
store.  One  article  especially  was  greaUy  more  so,  to  wit,  ne^ro 
blankets — his  standing  him  at  his  store  in  925  the  piece,  while  for 
the  same  quality  they  demanded  $33  in  New  York,  a  price  he  couid 
have  sold  for  at  home,  and  realized  32  per  ceivX,  pxo^V. 
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A  firm  in  the  city  of  Charleslon  lately  imported  a  lai-ze  supply  0 
goods  direct,  and  aboul  the  same  time  had  an  order  filled  for  siinil 
^'cmdii  in  New  York,  which,  they  state  In  the  rommitlce,  cost  them  fi 
tiliera  per  cent,  higher  than  those  imported  direct.  Among  tl 
n  case  of  caHsimers,  a  match  case  (o  one  imported,  llie  same 
rcKpcct,  and  coeling  near  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the  imported  ci 
I  Another  £rra  of  this  city,  largely  engaged  in  the  wholesale  \n 
has  a  partner  residing  in  New  York,  by  whom  about  one-third  q 
their  stock  ia  purchased  there,  the  balance  being  imported  direc 
They  inform  the  committee,  that  the  goods  purcliuseil  in  Nrw  Yoi 
have  COS!  llicm  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  similar  goodx  i 
ported  direct 

In  regard  to  the  assortments  of  goods  now  in  the  Southern  t 
ports,  the  eommillee  are  uninformed,  except  as  to  Charlesror 
which  city  the  supply  has  been  greater  llian  any  had  there  for  tl 
years  |iaat,  containing  excellent  assortments  of  foreign  goods, 
domestics — the  asHortments,  though  better  than  heretofore,  has  i 
it  is  understood,  been  eiiher  as  raried  or  good  as  at  the  North, 
great  market  of  New  York  must  afford  more  range  of  selection  * 
times,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  affords  a  much  greater  ti 
cty  of  goods  suited  to  the  Southern  market,  or  of  better  i 
Most  of  the  importing  houses,  daring  the  past  sujnmer,  had  pa 
in  Europe,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  tastes  o 
the  Southern  people,  and  made  their  selections  to  suit — and,  i 
withstanding  the  trade  of  the  city  has  been  far  greater  than  waa  i 
liripated,  they  hare  still  managed  to  keep  their  stocks  at  a  respecia 
bic  rate,  and  are  now  tmderstood  to  have  rery  good  assortmeuld 
A  strong  proof,  not  only  that  the  aasortments  have  suited  tlic  demandj 
but  that  the  rales  have  been  belter  than  could  he  ohtidncd  at  *  - 
North,  exists  in  the  increased  business  ;  the  sates  of  this  season  I 
withstanding  the  epidemic  of  the  last  summer,  are  computed  at  2&  per 
cent,  advance  on  those  of  the  year  preceding-  Many  intelligent 
and  enterprising  dealers  from  the  interior  towns,  villages  and  coun- 
try, who  formerly  traded  to  New  York,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  proper  conclusions,  have  discontinued  tndiQi 
with  Now  York,  and  made  llieir  purchases  here — and  others,  afli 
persisting  in  going  there,  and  purchasing,  have  returned  here,  en 
Hmined  ine  slocks,  and  regretted  they  had  lost  time  and  money  tr 
coing.  While  greater  activity  has  pervaded  this  market,  a  compi 
ntive  stagnation  has  fallen  u|>on  that  part  of  New  York  which  fa 
heretofore  participated  larg'ely  in  our  trade.  One  firm,  which  haa  j 
liouae  both  in  Charleston  and  New  York,  sold  on  the  capital  employi 
the  past  year  full  75  per  cent,  more  goods  in  the  former  than  in  it 
latter  city.  Thest  are  gratifying  evidences  that  our  trade  is  fa]liii| 
back  in  its  ancient  channels,  and  again  returning  to  fertilize  and  P 
people  its  ancient  home.* 

■  In  ano  of  Aie  bed  New  York  commerdnl  [upon,  ths  HotuM,  of  lh«  4th  of  Mir, 
Inal.,  Biace  ihe  adioummenl  of  the  CoiiTeDttcin,  u  the  fnUowIn;  pamgraph  of  ll*  com- 
mercial repon.  The  roafinniitlon  It  gives  10  this  «tattmim  is  perfbcL  a*  II  lanmiM 
■  falling  off  of  Somhom  Dude  at  76  poi  cent.  Thi'  InBinnalioQ  thnl  It  la  for  »»rn  ol 
lit  10  the  SottthPin  inep:toiit«,  la  undeaericd,  and  wUl  no  doubi  b«  duly  MppreeluM 

■The  Sguthom  trade  ma^  now^*  siA  w 
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The  last  branch  of  the  resolution  directs  the  committee  to  inqiurc 
if  any  and  what  advantages  exist  in  making  purchases  from  the  di- 
rect importer  at  the  South.  Many  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  report— others  have  been  more  ably  and  em- 
phatically explained  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Committee  of 
twenty-one.  There  are  some  of  these  which  may  be  adverted  to 
presently — for  the  moment,  however,  others  not  yet  mentioned  will 
be  remarked  upon. 

It  is  certainly  good  policy  in  the  retail  merchant  to  concentrate 
his  dealings,  if  he  can,  at  the  same  market,  provided  his  supplies  can 
be  got  there  on  as  good  terms.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  in 
Charleston  the  assortments  are  good,  the  supply  ample,  the  terms 
■fair,  and  the  credits  favorable.  There  are  parts  of  the  retailer's  sup- 
plies which  he  can  get  nowhere  so  well  as  at  the  Southern  sea-ports 
— West  India  groceries  for  instance.  By  purchasing  the  other  goods 
necessary  for  ms  business  at  the  same  market,  he  simplifies  his  busi- 
ness, contracts  it  to  a  single  point  nearer  to  him,  and  where  he  can 
avail  himself  of  more  means  to  meet  his  paym^ts — all  kinds  of  coun- 
try produce  may  be  taken  bv  him  from  his  customers,  and  made  as 
available  at  the  spot  where  he  owes  his  debt,  as  money  itself. 

Another  advantage  results  from  it  His  customers  will  buy  more 
freely  when  his  goods  are  fresh.  That  merchant  does  the  best  busi- 
ness whose  goods  best  suit  the  wants  and  tastes  of  hb  customers,  he 
need  buy  ho  more  at  a  time  than  will  meet  ready  sale — for,  being 
near  his  market,  he  can  in  a  very  short  time  get  more  goods  of  a 
given  kind  if  needed — he  thus  makes  a  smaller  capital  do  a  large 
business,  and  runs  little  risk  of  sustaining  losses  by  goods  growing 
old  on  his  hands  and  going  out  of  fashion, 

The  committee  of  twenty-one  have  urged  with  great  force  a  view 
in  relation  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  to  wit :  the  accumulations  which  result  to  the  capital  of 
the  country,  by  keeping  its  own  trade  and  the  profits  on  it  at  home, 
increasing  the  means  of  the  importer  for  enlarging  his  importations, 
and  extending  his  credits  and  accommodations.  The  official  reports 
from  the  Treasury  give  us  some  data  on  which  to  base  a  calculation, 
which  may  not  be  without  ito  use.  In  1^  1835,  1836,  1837,  and 
1838,  five  years,  the  exports  to  forei^  countries,  of  domestic  produce, 
from  Charleston,  was  by  Custom-house  valuation,  958,000,000, 
throwing  ofif  fractions.  To  this  must  be  added  for  what  was  sent 
coastwise,  perhaps  25  per  cent,  or  14,500,000,  making  in  all  of  do- 
mestic produce,  975,500,000,  or  aa  average  of  914,500,000,  by  Cus- 
tom-house valuation.  If  the  moderate  rate  of  10  per  cent,  be  added, 
as  their  value  in  foreign  or  Northern  markets  where  they  are  sold,  it 
will  make  an  average  annual  amount  of,  near  916,000,000,  which 

ceedinglv  light,  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  amount  from  the  same  sertions 
during  tne  spring  of  18 j6.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hardware  busineefl,  which 
trade  nas.  however,  received  a  great  accession  from  other  quarters,  and  tho  ngtrregate 
sales  in  this  lino  will  reach,  without  doubt,  60  per  cent,  more  than  last  sprinir.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  with  the  Southern  banks,  and  the  continued  high  rate  of 
exchange,  manv  orders  have  not  een  bexpected  from  that  quarter;  gooda  nre  thi-Tiforo 
scarce,  a  fact  wnich  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  large  fall  trade  from  all  quarters.  Southern 
merchants  ai'e  beginning  to  discover  that  prompt  payments  are,  on  the  wtiule,  i\\c  best 
policy.  The  question  Is  now  no  longer  with  our  merchant,  is  a  man  rich  I  but,  is  V» 
prompt  T' 
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should  have  returned  to  Charleston,  in  the  ihape  of  goods  and  other 
supplies  for  the  consumption  of  the  country  which  furnished  Uie  ex- 
ports. If  from  this  amount  two-fifths  he  taken  for  articles  of  domes- 
tic growth  and  manufacture,  which  we  have  received  in  exchange, 
there  will  remain  upward  of  $9,000,000  worth  of  goods  consumed 
through  Charleston,  the  importer's  profits  on  which  will  not  be  less 
than  25  per  cent,  or  two  and  a  half  nulUons  annually.  If  its  com- 
merce were  to  remain  stationary,  and  not  increate  for  ten  years  to 
come,  and  we  take  this  sum  as  the  measure  of  profit,  and  admit  that 
only  one  half  of  it  or  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars,  would  be 
annually  added  to  the  importing  capital,  without  calculatinff  any  pro- 
fits on  this  addition,  twelve  ana  a  half  millions  would  in  that  period 
be  added  to  the  permanent  resources  of  this  most  important  class  of 
our  citizens.  If  the  same  principles  of  calculation  are  extended  to 
the  whole  Southern  country,  the  benefits  mw  immensely  upon  the  ' 
mind,  prefiguring  a  career  of  prosperity  which  will  add  -  vast  power 
and  influence  to  the  South,  and  give  new  guaranties  for  the  stabifity 
of  her  institutions.  The  safety  of  investments  and  the  ^srtain  profits 
in  our  trade,  will  ofiTer,  when  known,  inducements  to  the.  superabun- 
dant capital  of  other  sections  and  even  of  Europe  itseliE^  to  'seek  a 
location  among  us  in  new  mercantile  firms,  in  partnerships  or  agen- 
cies of  foreign  houses*  or  loans  to  our  owh  merchants,;  If  a.  part 
only  of  these  anticipations  be  realized,  advances  will  probably  take 
place  in  the  wealth,  developments  in  the  resources^  and  an  invigor- 
ating influence  be  producied  on  the  arts,  the  indusjtryy' enterprise  of 
the  country,  in  all  the  benefits  of  which,  no  class  wiH  participate 
more  largely  than  the  country  merchants.  In  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  their  customers,  new  wants  will  spring  op  and  a  greater  de- 
mand for  goods  arise,  at  the  same  time  that  a  bettei'  market  wOl  be 
created  at  home,  to  buy  from  them  whatever  of  tfie  staples  or  pro- 
duce of  the  country  they  may  have  to  sell ;  and  larger  stocks  and 
wider  ranges  of  goods  will  be  oflfered  for  the  selection  of  their  assort- 
ments, at  prices  and  credits  more  favorable  as  capital  and  competi 
tion  increases. 


Art.  ni.— RICE. 

In  the  elaborate  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Allston,  upon  this  subject, 
'  published  by  us  in  April,  1846,  almost  everything  of  importance  re- 
lating to  it  is  embraced.  We  desire,  however,  to  keep  up  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject,  and  shall  direct  circulars  to  rice-plantecs  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia  for  their  aid. 

Dr.  Shepard,  of  South  Carolina,  under  direction  of  the  Affricul- 
tural  Society  of  that  State,  analyzed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  completely, 
the  rice  plant  and  soils.  The  analysis  is  of  sufiicient  importance  to 
have  place  in  our  Review.  We  have,  in  previous  numbers^  given 
the  analysis  of  sugar,  com,  cotton,  etc.,  and  their  lands. 

l.^P  CLEAN  COMMERCIAL   RICI. 

Bumcd  in  a  procelain  capsule  under  the  muffle,  until  all  combustible  matter 
had  disappeared,  a  blebby  glass-like  ash  remained,  weighing  0.404  per  cent.,  or 
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less  than  half  a  part  in  one  hundred  of  the  rice  consamed.*  ^onected  statement 
ot'  mineral  constituents  of  clean  rice  =0.487  per  cent. 

Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residuum. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth),  with  decided  traces  of  intermixed  phos- 
phate of  magne.Ma 76.30 

Phosphate  of  potassa,  nearly  5  per  cent ' 

Silica,  sometimes  as  high  as  20  per  cent 

And  the  following  salts  in  traces  only.    They  are  enumerated  in  the  sup- 
posed order  of  their  abundance,  viz. : 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

2. — OF  THE  COTYLEDON,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  EYE  OR  CHIT  OF  THE  GRAIN. 

Ignited  under  a  muffle  on  a  porcelain  plate,  it  bums  with  a  bright  light,  and 
the  ash  flows  into  a  glass.  From  the  intimate  y&X  in  which  it  adhered  to  the 
plate,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  its  weight,  or  even  its  composition,  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  expression  6.824  per  cent.,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  weight  of  the  residuum.  In  composition,  it  appears  scarcely 
to  differ  from  the  ash  of  clean  rice,  except  in  being  somewhat  richer  in  lime,  and 
in  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

3. — OF  THE  FINE  RICE  FLOUR,  Al  IT  C0BIE8  DOWN  ON  THE  BULK. 

It  gives,  on  burning,  a  bulky,  porous  ash,  weighing  10.746  per  cent,  of  the  flour 
consumed.    Corrected  as  above  =12.30  per  cent. 

Composition  of  100  parts  of  tkis  residuum^  as  foUata : 

Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa.... 38.0S 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 54.60 

Phosphate  of  potassa  (rich  in  this  salt)^ 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

Sulphate  of  Jime,,  in  traces 

Chloride  of  calcium,     "     

Chloride  of  potassium,  "     

Lime  and  magnesia,     "     


►  and  loss 7.38 


100  00 

4. — OF  COARSE  RICE  FLOtTR,  FROM  THE  BI7LK. 

It  gives,  on  burning,  a  bulky,  porous  ash  =11.23  per  cent.    Corrected  state- 
ment =11.831  per  cent 

Composition  o/"  100  parts  of  tJiis  residuum f  as  follows: 

Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa 69.37 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 38.94 

Phosphate  of  potassa  (rich  in  this  salt)^ 


Carbonate  of  potassa,  in  traces 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  " 

Lime  and  magnesia,  *< 

Chloride  of  calcium. 
Chloride  of  potassium, 


it 


>-  and  loss 6.79 


100.00 

5. — OP  THE  HUSK,  COMMONLY  CALLED  CHAFF,  OR  OFFAL. 

Bums,  with  little  or  no  flame,  into  a  perfectly  white,  silicious  skeleton  of  the 
husk.    In  weight  it  equals  13.67  per  cent. 

« 

*  It  being  requisite  to  detr^rmine  the  Inorganic  ingredients  of  rice,  and  of  the  vnrious 
parts  of  the'  entire  plant,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  they  are  returned  to  the  soil 
again  on  the  decomposition  of  the  plant  and  its  parts  (whether  taking  place  sponta- 
neously or  otherwise,)  and  not  to  give  those  ingredients  in  all  cases  as  they  are  actually 
yirlJeci  to  us  in  the  process  of  destructive  analysis,  I  shall  subjoin  many  or  thecon«titii- 
ents  of  the  ashy  residue  not  as  found,  but  rather  as  the  principles  of  chemistry  author- 
ize us  to  declare  them,  in  accordance  with  the  above  requisition. 
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Cmifentim  pf  100  farts  of  ikU  itsiiiMCM,  as  foBom : 

SiUea 97J5I 

Phombale  of  lime,  with  tncei  of  alomina  and  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese  - 1.023 

Carbonate  of  lime 0:2M 

Phosphate  of  potasM , 

V  and  loss l.lS 


Sulphate  of  pocassa,  in  traces 
Chloride  of  potassiom,     "  ' 
Carbonate  oi  potassa,       " 


100.000 

6. — OP  THE  RICE  STRAW. 

Bnms  into  an  ash  which  is  a  semi-fosed,  glassy  Iht    It  welgtis  12.433  per  cent 

Composition  of  100  parts,  as  foUows: 

Silica M.'IS 

Potaisa,  with  probable  traces  of  soda,  combined  with  the  above  silica ....  8.69 

Phoq>hate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese 8^00 

Carbonate  of  lime 8.00 

Alnmina,  in  traces....^ 


Phosphate  of  potassa. . 
Carbonate  of  potassa . . 
Snlphate  of  potassa. . . 
Chloride  of  potassium  ^ 


»  and  loss 336 


100.00 

7. — RICE  SOIL  FROM  WjlTERLT  ISLAND. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand,  one-third  of  which  is  feldroathic  and  slightly  mag- 
nesian  or  talcose ;  and  contains  alumina,  with  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
potassa,  mingled  with  soda  and  majgnesia...' 47.75 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic  acid 13.35 

Peroxide  of  iron  (combined  with  humus),  with  decided  traces  of  phoiq^^iate 
of  lime  (bone-earth]| 4.15 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia 0.40 

Water  of  absorption ....    8.50  >  •«>  iw 

Humus  (organic  mailer)  23.50  J "^"" 

Chloride  of  calcium.  ^ 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  \  and  loss 1^ 

Sulphate  of  potassa . 

Chloride  of  sodium. . 


100.00 

8. — RICE  SOIL  FROM  MATANZAS  ON  THE  MAIN. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand  as  above 60.50 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic  acid 8.15 

Peroxide  of  iron,  combined  with  humus,  with  decided  traces  of  phosphate 

of  lime 3.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia 0.85 

Water  of  absorption . .    9.00  >  «-,  en 

Humus 18.50  5 ^^ 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  of  sodium  )  __  1 1„„  .  ^^ 

Sulphates  nearly  as  above J  ana  loss 1.00 

101.00 
Since  rice  culture  is  likely  to  be  extensively  adopted  before  very 
long  in  the  low,  river,  and  bottom  lands  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, we  deem  the  preservation  of  this  matter  important.  The  reader 
will  find  great  advantage  from  consulting  Co].  Allston's  paper  above 
referred  to,  and  as  containing  additional  valuable  particulars,  wc 
introduce  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  his  late  agricultural 
survey  of  South  Carolina : 

GENERAL   DESCRIPTION  OF   THE  TIDE    SWAMPS   IN  THEIR    NATURAL 

ftt  Km. 

The  great  body  ol  iftuV\«\  ttv?^tn^\^Ti^wi^^^^R«M3Bw:^  ^b&SS. 
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Peedee  rivers,  and  subject  to  their  tides,  are  of  similar  general  char- 
acter to  all  other  swamps  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  fresh  tide  waters. 
In  South  Carolina,  and  generally  elsewhere,  the  soil  being  wholly 
formed  by  matter  deposited  by  the  rivers  and  by  the  remains  of 
plants  which  died  and  rotted  where  they  grew,  these  lands  are  neces- 
sarily composed  very  largely  of  vegetable  matter,  mostly  decom- 
posed ;  and  so  far  as  that  composition  may  serve,  they  were  as  rich 
as  lands  could  be,  and  of  an  unknown  depth  of  soil.  Their  earthy 
parts  are  mostly  of  fine  clay,  such  as  could  remain  long  suspended  in 
water,  and  which  has  been  mostly  brought  by  the  long  course  and 
turbid  current  of  the  Peedee.  Of  course,  rivers  flowing  throuffh  cal- 
careous regions,  and  washing  down  fertile  and  well-constituted  soils* 
must  have  also  brought  down  much  calcareous  matter  intermixed 
with  the  clayey,  and  serving  to  fix  and  retain  the  great  and  enduring 
fertility  which  these  lands  have  exhibited  under  the  long-continued 
and  increasing  drafts  made  by  incessant  rice  culture.  Still  there 
cannot  be  near  enough  of  lime  in  these  soils ;  and  there  is  a  still 
greater  deficiency  of  the  ingredient  of  silicious  sand  necessary  for  a 
properly  constituted  soil  of  the  best  productive  power. 

The  rise  and  level  of  the  tides  have  necessarily  fixeu  the  final  ele- 
vation and  grade  of  surface  of  all  such  lands.  The  earthy  matters 
brought  down  the  river  by  its  floods  would  continue  to  be  deposited 
on  the  marshes,  and  wherever  else  the  water  was  most  tranquU,  until 
such  deposited  earth  reached  to  the  level  of  the  height  of  tide  water. 
The  lower  the  surface  was  at  any  previous  time  before  this  height, 
the  more  water,  loaded  with  materials  for  alluvium,  would  be  over 
it,  and  the  more  it  would  receive  of  the  tribute.  And  when,  by  such 
additions,  the  surface  had  risen  to  the  full  height  of  ordinary  high 
tide,  it  would  no  more  be  covered,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  of 
course  its  increase  would  almost  cease,  llius,  there  was  for  ages  a 
constant  tendency  of  the  waters  to  raise  all  the  lower  parts  the  fast- 
est, and  to  make  the  lower  equal  in  height  to  the  highest.  And 
when  this  was  done  as  nearly  as  might  be  over  any  certain  extent, 
the  operation  ceased  there,  and  was  continued  lower  down  toward 
the  sea. 

Thus,  the  alluvial  lands  formed  by  the  deposits  of  tide  rivers  ne-  . 
cessarily  have  surfaces  very  nearly  level.  The  only  general  and 
slight  exceptions  are  seen  in  the  channels  of  small  creeks  or  **  slues" 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  needed  to  give  discharge  to  the  retreat- 
ing waters,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  which  serves  to  keep  such 
passages  open  and  deeper ;  and  also  that  the  land  next  the  river  side 
is  generally  higher  than  that  farthest  ofif,  and  next  to  the  high  lands. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  effect  is  also  obvious  in  this,  that  Uie  water 
first  leaving  the  more  rapid  course  of  the  river,  and  spreading  over 
the  swamp,  must  necessarily  deposit  most  of  its  suspended  earthy 
matter  first,  and  carries  only  the  lighter  portions  to  the  more  remote 
ground.  However,  the  slope  thus  made  is  so  gradual,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  elevation  is  very  slight  between  parts  of  the  same  swamp. 
This  general  evenness  of  surface  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  favorable 
to  rice  culture,  which  requires  overflowing  the  crop  at  a  depth  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible. 

The  trees  forming  the  natural  growvh  tiikiSL  ^ata^  ^^^^t  ^1  vq£ql 
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lands  are  ofgreat  size  and  vigor — ^principally  of  topelo  gmn,  ash  and 
cypress.  The  undergrowth  of  cane,  and  numerovi  perennial  or 
annual  Tines  and  water  grasses,  serving  in  summer  to  make  a  dense 
thicket.  The  earth,  always  saturated  with  water,  is  rendered  firm 
only  by  its  close  and  deep  mat  of  roots  of  every  description,  and  but 
for  this^  would  be  a  quagmire  in  its  natural  state,  and  &e  more  so  in 
proportion,  to  the  excess  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the 
marshy  soil.  Also,  according  to  the,  large  quantity  and  ezceas  of 
vegetable  matter,  will  be  the  subsequent  sinkingof  the  land,  after 
draining  and  cultivation.  The  excess  of  vegetable  matter  in  any 
soil,  over  and  above  all  that  is  chemically  rombined  with,  the  soil,  is 
liable  to  rot  and  waste  away.  And  sudi  must  be  the  case^  sooner  or 
later,  on  all  tide  marshes,  the  drying  and  cultivation  of  which  pro* 
duces  the  commencement  of  rotting,  which  the  before  continnal  wet 
state  of  the  earth  prevented. 

All  the  tide  swamps  are  not  capable  of  being  properly  subjected  to 
rice  culture.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  **  pitch  of  tide,''  or  ordinary 
variation  between  the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides,  to  enable  the  lanwt 
to  be,  at  any  desired  time,  either  quickly  flooded,  or  as  quicUy  to 
have  the  overflowing  water  discharged.  The  latter  object  b  opposed 
more  and  more  by  Uie  freshets  the  higher  the  rivers  are  ascended,  so 
that  the  upper  tide  la.nds  are  from  thu  cause  too  p^recarious  for  rice 
culture.  Again,  salt  or  even  brackish  water  iM  fiital  to  rice ;  and 
therefore  the  usually  fresh  water  tide-lands  near  the  sea  are  ea  much 
in  danger  of  **  salts ;"  that  is,  of  the  water,  when  needed  for  flowing 
the  crop,  being  contaminated  by  salt,  owine  to  a  dry  sealbon  and  a 
scant  supply  of  river  water  from  above.  Tnus,  omiting  the  upper 
tide  lands,  too  much  endangered  by  the  river  being  swollen  by  rains, 
and  the  lower  lands,  too  much  endangered  -by  salt  tides  in  dry  sea- 
sons, there  remains  on  all  the  rivers  but  an  intermediate  body  of 
tide  lands  fit  and  safe  for  rice  culture. 

THE    GENERAL    MODE    OF    EMBANKING,    DRAINING    AND    CLEARIRO 

TIDE-SWAMPS   FOR   RICK   CULTURE.* 

li^  HEN  a  body  of  new  tide  swamp  on  the  Waccamaw  or  Peedee 
was  to  be  brought  under  rice  culture,  the  first  process  has  been  to 
cut  down  and  clear  ofl*  all  the  trees  and  under-growth  of  bushes, 
cane  (or  reeds),  d^c,  along  the  course  designed  for  die  outer  em- 
bankment, for  the  width  of  about  50  yards,  or  such  distance  as  would 
prevent  the  subsequent  cutting  down  of  the  remaining  large  trees 
injuring  the  works.  In  making  this  clearing,  care  is  taken  to  leave 
untouched  a  margin  next  to  the  river-side  ;  which  ought. to  be,  but 
rarely  has  been,  as  wide  as  from  50  to  80  feet,  varying  according  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  water-line.  ITie  trees,  ^c,  cut  from  the 
cleared  space,  are  moved  inward  among  the  standing  trees,  or  far 

*  For  the  substance  and  for  all  that  may  be  of  any  value  in  the  following  ttatenient 
and  description  of  rice  culture  and  management,  I  am  indebted  to  veriMi  information, 
which  I  derived  in  converaation  with  practical  and  judioious  rice  plantera,  and  princl- 
pally  from  Dr.  Edward  Heriot  and  John  H.  Allston,  Esq.,  in  regard  to  the  stttdeet  in 

Eneral,  and  as  to  the  more  usual  modes  of  culture  and  management  of  Rloa  |  and  lo 
easrs.  Stephen  Ford  and  S.  C.  Ford  in  regard  to  "LeggettV  and  the  "AU-Wata:" 
plans  of  flooding  and  cultivation,  as  practised  on  Black  river. 
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enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  both  of  the  outer  embankment  and  the 
main  ditch  within  and  next  to  it.  The  site  of  the  outer  embankment 
is  then  determined  precisely ;  and  along  the  centre  of  its  intended 
base  there  is  dug  a  ditch  3  feet  deep,  3  feet  wide  at  top,  and  as  much 
or  nearly  so  at  bottom.  This  digging  is  for  two  purposes :  first,  and 
principally,  to  remove  all  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  from  below  the 
bottom  of  the  future  outer  embankment,  which,  if  left,  would,  in  sub- 
sequent time,  by  their  rotting,  cause  leaks  to  be  produced  ;  Becondly* 
the  earth  dug  out  of  this  central  ditch  is  laid  regularly  and  closely 
just  outside  of  its  edge,  and  forms  a  bank  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
ordinary  high  tides  from  covering  the  land,  and  troubling  materially 
the  main  operations  which  are  to  follow,  for  thoroughly  embanking 
and  clearing  the  land.  Tlirough  this  first  low  bank,  at  a'  suitable 
outlet,  there  is  put  in  one  of  the  ordinary  tide-trunks,  such  as  will 
serve  afterward  for  one  in  the  finished  embankment,  and  which  will 
serve  sufficiently  to  exclude  the  high  tides,  and  at  low  tide  to  dis- 
charge any  accumulation  of  water  in  the  area,  from  rains,  springs,  or 
leakage  of  the  low  bank. 

When  carrying  around  this  first  ditch  and  slight  embankment,  all 
the  low  places  which  serve  as  outlets  of  small  creeks  or  **  slues"  arc 
omitted  at  first.  When  all  the  other  parts  are  finished,  these  lower 
parts  are  undertaken,  for  which  a  different  and  more  laborious  pro- 
cedure is  necessary.  For  the  length  across  each  such  slue,  two  par- 
allel lines  of  strong  stakes  or  piles  are  driven  perpendicularly  and 
deeply  into  the  mud,  and  the  lines  wider  out  from  the  designed  large 
embankment  than  its  two  base  lines.  '*  String-pieces,"  or  long  hori- 
zontal timbers,  are  placed  outside  of  and  against  these  upright  stakes, 
2  to  3  feet  lower  than  the  designed  hergnt  of  the  bank ;  and  these 
string-pieces  kept  in  place,  and  made  to  brace  and  support  the  lines 
of  stakes,  by  upright  and  .much  stronger  and  longer  piles  driven  at 
intervals  of  4  or  5  feet  outside  of  the  string-pieces,  and  opposite  to 
each  other  across  the  intended  embankment ;  and,  as  high  as  its  top 
is  to  be  raised,  cap  or  cross  pieces,  made  of  round  cypress  poles  6 
or  8  inches  through,  extend  from  each  of  these  piles  to  its  opposite 
pile,  securing  them  in  place,  and  the  whole  structure  together,  by 
mortises  in  the  cap-pieces  held  by  tenons  on  the  posts.  The  em- 
bankment is  then  made  within  this  frame-work,  fully  as  high  as  the 
general  level  of  the  small  bank,  if  it  be  not  convenient  then  to  com- 
plete the  full  intended  size  at  once  at  these  low  places. 

The  central  ditch-  being  completed,  with  its  bank  and  the  trunk 
fixed  (its  bottom,  as  in  all  cases,  being  even  with  lowest  tide),  the 
inner  and  outer  lines  of  the  base  of  the  outside  embankment  are 
staked  off— which  is  usually  not  more  than  12  feet  wide  (and  some- 
times less),  for  a  designed  height  of  5  feet.  It  ought  to  be  15  feet, 
or  thrice  as  much  as  the  height,  at  least.  Within  the  inside  base 
line  of  the  embankment,  stake  off  another  line  parallel  to  it,  and  15 
feet  distant,  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  or  20  feet  if  light  and  porous,  which 
space  is  for  the  inner  margin.  This  width  is  for  the  river-side,  or 
exposed  parts  of  the  embankment.  If  along  narrow  creeks,  or  cross- 
banks,  the  inner  margin  need  not  be  more  than  10  to  15  feet.  Alonff 
the  inside  of  this  margin  is  laid  ofif  the  main  ditch,  8  feet  wide,  and 
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6  deep,  with  sides  nearly  perpendicular.*  Out  of  this  ditch  all 
stumps,  roots  and  buried  bodies  of  trees  shoidd  be  entirely  removed. 
But  this  is  not  often  faithfully  done ;  nor  is  the  ditch  alwajrs  dug  5 
feet  deep.  The  earth  dug  out  should  be  thrown  by  the  ditchers  as 
far  as  they  can  toward  the  site  for  the  embankment.  Afterward, 
when  it  has  stood  long  enough  to  be  in  good  condition,  or  is  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  this  earth  is  thrown  by  women  and  other  infe- 
rior hands  to  first  fill  the  central  ditch,  and  -then  to  build  up  the  em- 
bankment ;  keeping  the  earth  nearly  within  the  Uautii  of  the  base. 
After  standing  long  enough  to  be  somewhat  consolidated,  the  sides 
of  the  bank  are  trimmed  to  their  proper  slope,  making  the  embank- 
ment 5  feet  high,  generally,  3  feet  wide  at  top,  and  as  before  stated 
12  feet  (or  more)  at  bottom.  The  rise  of  ordinary  tide  is  4  to  5 
feetf — spring  tides,  12  to  15  inches  more.  The  general  level  of 
higher  land  at  first  usually  above  common  high  tide.  If  the  main 
parallel  ditch  does  not  furnish  earth  enough  to  make  the  bank  every- 
where, the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  digging  earth  where  it  can  be 
best  spared  from  the  wide  outside  margin ;  but  care  should  be  taken, 
if  this  course  can  be  ever  justifiable,  at  least  not  to  die  anything 
nearer  than  15  feet  from  the  outside  base  line  of  the  embankment. 
Unfortunately  this  care  has  been  in  general  practice  but  Uttle  regard- 
ed. Generally,  too  little  margin  was  left  at  first ;  and  nearly  aU  which 
was  left  at  first  has  been  since  cut  away  to  heighten  the  embank- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  it  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  and  requiring 
enormous  annual  labor  and  expense  to  oppose  the  destructive  action 
of  storms  upon  the  embankment. 

In  beginning  to  bring  in  any  one  body  of  marsh,  no  matter  how 
large,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  carry  the  first  operations,  already  de- 
scribed, around  the  whole  (except  the  land  side,  of  course),  although 
the  subsequent  entire  clearing  of  the  forest  may  require  a  long  time 
for  completion.  Of  so  much  of  the  land  as  is  designed  to  be  culti- 
vated the  first  year,  after  the  above-described  operations,  all  the 
cane,  bushes,  and  smallest  trees  are  cut  down,  then  the  smaller  dize 
only  of  larger  trees,  which  are  lopped,  and  the  bodies  cut  into  lengths 
of  12  or  15  feet,  leaving  from  5  to  7  of  the  largest  trees  standing  in 
each  half  acre.  At  a  dry  time  the  next  spring,  and  wi^  a  good 
wind,  fire  is  put  to  the  windward  side.  The  effect  is  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  it  is  deemed  **  a  good  bum**  if  all  is  consumed 
except  the  logs.  If  there  is  much  cane,  it  serves  so  well  as  fuel,  that 
the  tiro  is  much  more  effectual ;  in  other  cases,  much  less.  The 
remaining  logs  are  heaped  and  burnt  when  convenient ;  but  by  some 
p^rvons  often  left  scattered  on  the  ground  for  years.  The  lar^e 
iw***  left  standing  are  afterward  killed  by  belting,  or  taken  out  for 
luaNrr  as  needed  for  use. 

T^<  land  cleared  should  be  divided  into  fields  of  convenient  shape 
-WKi  ^w«v  and  each  one  be  separated  from  the  next  by  cross  embank- 
^•Km^K  ;ft«d  surrounded,  except  on  the  sides  where  joining  the  high 
*w>*»  >y  Isur^  iBlehes  parallel  to  the  cross  embankment.    These  em- 

^  •^^  «.  %ffyaiCw    A  wider  ditch,  with  well-sloped  aides,  would  stand  much  b«t«r, 
>i^   •^'.^  c^  uw»ii|^v>ttK  ukI  subsequent  repair. 

-N  ..%«»«44  Hw  ^'^thit  low  down  the  river— the  least  highest  up— and  in  oropor- 
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bankments  being  only  to  keep  out  of  one  field  ihe  water  admitted 
into  another,  need  not  be  more  than  7  or  8  feet  wide  at  base,  and  3 
feet  high— or  2  feet  less  high  than  the  outer  or  main  embankment. 
If  however  they  could  be  as  large,  it  would  be  better ;  as  then  a 
breach  in  and  overflow  of  the  outer  embankment  might  be  kept  from 
overflowing  all  but  the  first  field.  The  ditches  furnishing  earth  to 
make  them,  need  not  be  more  than  suflicient  for  that  purpose,  or  5 
feet  wide  and  4  to  5  deep.  The  margin  between  the  bank  and  the 
ditches  is  10  to  15  feet  wide.  Eacb  field  thus  separately  embanked 
and  ditched,  should  discharge  and  receive  its  water  by  a  separate 
trunk  connecting  with  the  river  or  creek.  Or  if  it  be  a  back  field 
not  joining  such  natural  outlet,  then  into  a  canal  confined  within  two 
banks,  and  discharging  through  a  trunk  into  the  river.  However, 
when  such  a  canal  is  needed  (as  is  usual)  for  navigation  to  the  bams, 
&,c.,  as  on  many  plantations,  then  it  is  dug  15  feet  or  more,  with 
margins  say  10  feet  wide,  and  in  time  becomes  sometimes  20  to  25 
feet,  by  its  sides  falling  in,  and  successive  clearings.  There  is  no 
trunk  in  such  case,  to  exclude  the  tide  ;  and  therefore  the  two  banks 
on  the  sides  must  be  high  and  strong  enough  for  that  purpose.  Some- 
times, however,  the  navigable  canal,  instead  of  being  always  open  to 
the  river,  is  separated  from  it  at  its  outlet  by  a  floodgate,  wide 
enough  to  pass  the  largest  flats  used  in  transporting  the  crops.  This 
is  the  better  plan,  where  the  caoal  is  long,  as  it  protects  the  banks 
on  each  side  of  it. 

In  laying  oflf  the  land  into  separately  embanked  divisions,  or  fields, 
regard  ought  especially  to  be  had  to  having  the  surface  of  each  one 
as  nearly  equal  in  level  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  flowed  and 
drained  equally.  This  consideration  should  have  most  influence  in 
shaping  the  fields.  As  to  the  proper  size,  if  the  level  be  alike,  that 
depends  much  on  the  amount  of  working  force ;  as  no  one  separately 
embanked  division  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  hands  can  finish  any 
one  operation  upon  in  one  day.  Twenty  acres  make  a  very  good 
quantity  for  the  size  of  trunk  used. 

The  tide  trunks  used  are  well  planned  and  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  The  trunk  is  4  feet  wide  by  2  deep.  Both  ends  are  cut 
sloping,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  opening  extends  1  inch  farther  out 
than  the  top.  The  valve  or  door  to  close  the  end,  hangs  from  upright 
arms  rising  10  or  12  feet  from  the  bottom,  by  long  mortises  in  the 
arms,  or  hinges  far  above  the  trunk,  and  closes  it  by  the  mere  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  when  highei^  that  side  of  the  bank  than  on  the 
otlier.  The  other  end  of  me  trunk  has  a  like  valve.  But  a  great 
^  improvement  in  the  trunk,  which  has  not  been  very  long  introduced 
here  from  Savannah,  is  to  have  each  gate  to  be  raised  by  sliding  ujv* 
ward  (as  a  floodgate  does),  as  well  as  to  swing  open  by  pressure  of 
water  from  the  opposite  end.  Thus,  a  valve  can  be  hoisted  by  slid- 
ing up,  by  use  of  a  lever,  when  the  tide  is  pressing  the  valve  to  the 
aperture ;  whereas  were  it  merely  to  open  by  its  hinges,  it  could  not 
be  done  until  after  the  fall  of  the  tide  on  that  side,  or  higher  rise  of 
the  water  on  the  opposite  side.  This  simple  improvement  is  of  great 
convenience  and  utility. 

When  thus  embanked,  wide  ditched,  and  as  yet  but  very  imper* 
fectly  cleared,  the  land  is  put  the  next  seasoiv  >uvd|£t  i\<^  cQiJ^9QS^% 
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The  then  still  remaining  higher  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  open, 
loose,  and  permeable  texture  of  the  soil,  filled  as  it  is  with  roots  and 
other  undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  make  this  slight  drainage  suf- 
ficient at  first,  and  perhaps  for  some  years  after.  As  the  surface  sub- 
sequently becomes  lower,  and  more  compact,  by  decomposition,  set- 
tling, and  tillage,  more  close  and  perfect  drainage  will  be  needed. 
And  the  natural  drains  furnished  by  the  former  beds  of  crooked 
creeks  and  small "  leads''  are  deepened,  and  side,  or  '*  spring"  ditches 
will  then  be  required,  and  should  be  cut  3  or  4  feet  wide,  along  the 
foot  of  all  the  high  lands,  whence  springs  ooze  out  Afterward, 
when  farther  drainage  is  found  wanting,  straight  drains  are  cut  in 
each  field,  20  to  24  inches  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  parallel  to  the  long- 
est straight  side  of  each  field,  and  to  each  other,  discharging  at  each  • 
end  into  main  ditches,  and  either  300  or  150  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  land.  After  another  or  myore  crops,  Ae  intervals 
left  between  these  narrow  drains  are  split  in  two  by  other  similar 
drains ;  and  again,  when  needed,  others  made  in  like  manner  to  sub- 
divide the  land,  until  these  parallel  drains  are  at  every  75  feet  apart, 
as  is  usual  lower  down  Waccamaw  island,  where  the  fireshets  have 
less  efiect  to  flood  and  low  tides  more  effect  to  drain,  or  at.STi  feet,  as 
usual  higher  up  the  rivers.  The  working  acre  is  not  the  same  size, 
of  4,810  square  yards ;  but,  as  marked  and  estimated  in  all  culture  in 
lower  South  Carolina  is  a  space  of  300  feet  by  150,  or  5,000  square 
yards.  And  thence,  the  drainage  at  75  yards  is  technically  called 
**  quarter  draining,"  and  that  at  37 J  yards  as  *'  half-quarter  draining." 
Wlien  the  drains  are  very  long,  it  is  usually  best  to  intersect  them 
at  right  angles,  by  cross-drains,  at  distances  of  3  and  4  half  acres 
apart.  With  making  all  these,  the  general  and  usual  plan  of  drain- 
ing is  complete ;  and  thereafter,  the  planter  has  but  to  preserve  and 
keep  in  perfectly  good  condition  for  operation,  his  embankments, 
ditches,  and  floodgates,  or  tide  trunks.  And  to  do  this  requires  con- 
tinued care,  and  annual  and  great  labor,  which  are  increased  greatly 
uccording  to  the  amount  of  omissions  or  defects  of  the  early  con- 
struction of  the  embankment,  or  retaining  of  sufficient  outside  mar- 
gin. Regularly  every  winter  or  as  early  as  may  be  in  spring,  all  the 
ijrains  are  cleared  out,  and  such  of  the  main  ditches  as  require  it ; 
and  the  mud  from  the  latter  used  to  partially  repair  the  waste  of  the 
adjacent  banks.  The  farther  waste  and  defects  of  the  banks,  made 
necessarily  by  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  earth  it- 
self, or  by  its  being  washed  away  by  the  waves  of  the  river,  or  of 
the  *'  Hows"  dashed  against  the  banks,  are  repaired  by  earth  from 
the  most  convenient  places — and  generally  (and  destructively  for  the 
future),  by  cutting  away  the  outside  margin,  until  none  is  lef^  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  breaking  waves  is  thus  allowed  to  be  spent 
upon  the  embankment  on  the  river-side.  The  consequences  of  this 
very  general  error  will  be  again  brought  into  view. 

Wlien  a  considerable  leak  has  been  made  through,  the  bank  is  cut 
through  at  that  place  down  to  the  leak,  and  the  passage  carefully 
stopped.  When  an  old  bank  has  by  neglect  become  generally  leaky, 
or  admitting  oozing  water,  it  is  "split"  or  " centre  ditched."  A 
narrow  ditch  is  dug  length  wise  along  its  middle,  and  down  below 
ihe  leaks,  and  the  opened  space  \a  x\ieti  ^^^\k^\>^  ^''^x^]^^^  cr  ^Jbie 
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soft  mud  obtained  by  clearing  out  the  ditches.  A  better  filling  mate- 
rial for  such  a  central  ditch  is  used  by  some  persons  in  the  purest 
sand  tliey  can  obtain.  This  prevents  the  burrowing  of  snakes,  craw- 
lish,  and  other  small  animals,  which  often  make  leaks. 


Art  VIII.— CULTURE  OF  SUGAR  AND  COTTON  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Our  attentive  English  correspondent,  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  P.  S.  S.,  has,  among 
other  important  and  valuable  papers  relating  to  ihe  British  Possessionis,  put  us 
in  possession  of  sundry  parliamentary  reports  and  files  of  colonial  gazettes,  par- 
^  licularly  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  embrace  a  great  variety  of  informa- 
tion upon  Sugar  and  Cotton.  These  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  hereafter,  and 
will,  without  dotibt,  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  or  ax  least  iuterest* 
ing  to  our  planting  interests.  It  is  important  that  we  should  know  precisely  the 
movements  which  are  taking  place  in  every  section  of  the  world,  bearing  upon 
sugar  and  cotton,  staples  of  such  immense  coiisequence  to  our  whole  country. 
Having  published  a  series  of  papers  upon  our  own  culture,  etc.,  we  think  no 
apology  can  be  needed  for  presentmg  the  valuable  papers,  however  lengthy,  from 
Mr.  Simmonds'  work  upon  the  culture  of  the  Indies,  our  threatened  rival.*  They 
were  prepared  by  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  brother  of  the  celebrated  agricultural  writer 
of  the  same  name,  and  are  based  upon  reports,  etc,  made  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany a  year  or  two  ago  from  every  quarter  of  India,  with  the  utmost  particularity 
and  precision. 

SUGAR. 

There  are  three  kinds  cultivated  in  India :  1.  The  purple ;  2.  The 
white  ;  and  3.  A  variety  of  the  white,  requiring  a  large  supply  of  wa- 
ter.   The  epitome  of  the  reports  affords  this  information. 

1.  The  purplc'Colored  cane  yields  a  sweeter,  richer  juice,  than 
the  yellow  or  light-colored,  but  in  less  quantity,  and  is  harder  to 
press.  Grows,  on  dry  lands.  Scarce  any  other  sort  in  Beerbhooni, 
much  in  Radnagore,  some  about  Santipoore,  mixed  with  light-col- 
ored cane.  Grows  also  near  Calcutta ;  in  some  fields  separate,  in 
others  mixed  with  poorce  or  light-colored  cane.  When  eaten  raw, 
is  more  dry  and  pithy  in  the  mouth,  but  esteemed  better  sugar  than 
the  pooree,  and  appears  to  be  the  superior  sort  of  cane.  Persons 
who  have  been  West  India  planters  do  not  know  it  as  a  West  In- 
dian cane. 

2.  The  light<oloTed  cane,  yellow,  inclining  to  white :  deeper 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  on  rich  ground.  West  India  planters  say  it 
is  the  same  sort  as  that  which  grows  in  the  West  India  islands ; 
softer,  more  juicy  than  the  Cadjoolee,  but  juice  less  rich,  and  pro- 
duces sugar  less  strong ;  requires  seven  maunds  of  pooree  juice  to 
make  as  much  goor  or  inspissated  juice  as  is  produced  from  six  of  the 
Cadjoolee.  Much  of  this  kind  is  brought  to  the  Calcutta  markets, 
and  eaten  raw. 

3.  The  white  variety  which  grows  in  swampy  lands,  is  light-col- 
ored, and  grows  to  a  great  height.  Its  juice  is  more  watery  and 
yields  a  weaker  sugar  than  the  Cadjoolee.  However,  as  much  of  Ben- 
gal consists  of  low  grounds,  and  as  the  upland  canes  are  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  drought,  it  may  be  advisable  to  encourage  tlie  cultivation 
of  it,  should  the  sugar  it  produces  be  approved,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  other  sugars,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  dry 

•  CoL  Mag.,  Tolt.  U.  aaA  V. 
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seasons.  Experience  «lone  can  determine  howiar  the  idea  of- en- 
conraging  this  sort  majr  answer,         -,'.*■      .' 

Punsare*^  Re^ndoj  Mungoo^  Newari^  itfiMiief .— Difierent  eorts 
*  produced  in  the  Benares  district ;  probabljr  some  of  them  may  be  of 
the  sorts  already  described;  The  punsaree  and  repnda  appear  to  be 
the  most  productive  and  the  most  esteemed. 

Besides  Uie  foregoing,  several  kinds  are  now  known-io  the  Indian 

eanter.  One  of  them,  the  China  sugar-cane,  was  considered  by  Dr. 
oxburgh  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  disticguiBiied  by  hiin  as  Sac- 
diarum  Simtinsis.  It  was  introduced  hiare  in  1)96^  by  fivrl  Com- 
wallis,  as  beinr  superior  to  the  nal^ive  kinds.  It  is  chancterized  by 
a  hardness  which  effectually  resists  most  of  the  country  mde  mills; 
but  this  hardness  is  importantly  beneficial^  inasmnch  m  that  it  effect- 
ually resists  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants,  hogs,  and  jackals,  whidi 
destroy  annually  a  larse  portion  of  the  common  cane* 

Dr.  Buchanan  found  that  four  kinds  were  known  in  Mysore.  Two 
of  these  are  probably  the  purple  and  white  generally  known ;  but  as 
this  is  not  dbtinctly  stated,  I  nare  retained  the.  form  in  whidi' he  no- 
tices them.  Restali^  the  natire  suffar  of  the  Hjrsbre,  can  oniy  be 
planted  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  Awch  and  fivsitwo  of  ApriL  It 
completes  its  growth  in  twebe  months,  and  does  not  surriTe  for  a 
second  crop.    Its  ovltivation  has  been  superseded,  by  the  other, 

PuUaputti. — ^This  was  infrodneed  from  Atcot,  dtiring  t^e  reign  of 
:  Hyder  Ally.  It  is  the  only  one  from  which  the  patiTes  can  extnet 
sugar ;  it  also  produces  the  best  Bella  or  Jag^ory*  It  em  be  planted 
at  the  same  season  as  the  other,  as  well  as  at  the  end  pf  Jidy  and  be- 
ffinning  of  August  ,  It  is  fourteen  months  in  completing  its  growth ; 
but  the  stools  produce  a  second  crop,  Hke  the  ratoons  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  ripen  in  twelve  months. 

MaracahOf  Cuttaycdbo.-^Thene  two  are  very  sitndl,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  yet  in  some  districts  of  Mysore,  as 
about  Colar,  the  last-named  is  the  variety  usually  cultivated  ;  but  this 
arises  from  its  requiring  less  water  than  the  larger  varieties. 

The  best  varieties  are  those  introduced  from  the  islands  of  Otaheite 
and  Bourbon.  Hindostan  is  indebted  for  their  introdoetion  to  Cap- 
tain Sle6man,  who  brought  them  hither  from  the  Mauritius  in  1837. 
He  committed  them  to  Dr.  Wallich,  under  whose  care,  at  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  they  have  flourished,  and  been  the  source  from  whence 
the  benefit  has  been  generally  diffused.  Their  superiority  over  those 
which  have  been  usually  cultivated  by  the  natives  has  been  completely 
established.  Hie  largest  of  the  Hindostan  canes,  ripe  and  tiimmed, 
ready  for  the  mill,  has  never  been  found  to  exceed  five  pounds ;  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Otaheite  cane,*  under  dniilar  drcnm- 
stances,  to  weigh  seven  pounds.  The  extra  weight  arises  propor- 
tionately from  an  increased  secretion  of  superior  sap.  The  susar  is 
more  id>undant,  granulates  more  readily,  and  has  less  scnm.    Other 

•  Many  are  of  opinkm,  fomidad  on  thdr  experiencsi,  that  althoDgfa  the  jides  of  thia 
cane  ia  larger  in  quantitf,  vet  that  it  conteina  leea  mgar.  Theie  is  aonM  aanse  in  die 
reaaoii  they  aaaism,  which  I8»  that  in  the  Hauritiua  and  daewliere^  it  has  the  ftill  kiat 
of  twelve  or  firarteen  monUui  allowed  for  ita  ooming  to  matuiltf— whereas  the  egrienl- 
tiire  of  IiuUa,  and  eapedatty  in  Bengal,  only  allowa  It  eight  or  nine  mooUiflL  which, 
though  amids  to  nisjtm  tl»  smste  oountiy  caneiS  is  not'SHi&clant  te 
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superior  qualities  are,  that  the  canes  ripen  earlier,  and  are  less  in» 
jured  by  the  occurrence  of  protracted  dry  weather. 

Of  the  history  of  the  sugar-cane  a  popular  tradition  obtains  among 
the  natives,  that,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  vessel  belonging  to  their 
country  chanced  by  accident  to  leave  one  of  her  crew,  under  a  despe- 
rate fit  of  sickness,  at  a  desert  island,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  that,  returning  by  the  same  route,  curiosity  prompt- 
ed them  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  their  companion,  when,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  the  man  presented  himself  to  their  view,  com- 
pletely recovered  from  his  sickness,  and  even  in  a  state  of  more  than 
common  health.  With  anxiety  they  inquired  for  the  physic  he  had 
so  successfully  applied,  and  were  conducted  by  him  to  the  sugar-cane, 
on  which  he  acquainted  them  he  had  solely  subsisted  frqm  the  time 
of  their  departure.  Attracted  by  such  powerful  recom^ndatioQi^ 
every  care  and  attention  was  bestowed,  we  may  suppose,  to  con1%y 
such  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  their  own  lands,  where  Uie  soil  and 
climate  have  mutually  since  contributed  to  its  present  prosperity. 

The  Ryots  consider  the  sugar-cane,  and  also  the  betel  plant,  in  a 
sacred  and  superior  light ;  they  even  place  it  among  the  number  of 
their  deutohs.  The  first  fifteen  days  of  Koar  (or  September),  termed 
Peetereputch,  are  devoted  by  the  Hindoos  to  religious  ceremonies 
and  ofiferings  on  account  of  their  deceased  parents,  relations  and 
friends.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  bereft  of  their  parents  refrain 
from  every  indulgence  during  the  said  period,  as  being  the  season 
of  mourning  and  mortification  ;  and  as  they  deem  the  performance 
of  the  higher  rites  of  their  religion  (such  as  making  offerings  of 
sweetmeats,  cloths,  jewels,  ^^c,  in  the  temples  of  their  several 
deities,  and  also  the  sacrifices  denominated  Howm-jugg,  6lc.)  a  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment,  these  are  likewise  carefully  avoided. 

The  sacred  apellation  of  the  cane  among  the  Ryots  is  NcLg*  beht 
and  hence,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  immediate  owners  of 
the  cane  plantation  sedulously  refrain  from  repairing  to  or  even  be- 
holding them  during  the  continuance  of  the  Peetereputch.  On  the 
S6th  of  Cartick  (or  October),  termed  by  the  Ryots  Deuthan,  they 
proceed  to  the  fields,  and  having  sacrificed  to  Nag^  belct  a  few  canes 
are  afterward  cut  and  distributed  to  the  Brahmins.  Until  these 
ceremonies  are  performed,  according  to  the  rules  of  established  usage 
and  custom,  no  persuasion  or  inducement  can  prevail  upon  any  of 
them  to  taste  the  cane,  or  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  it. 

On  the  25th  of  Jeyte  (or  May),  termed  the  Desharahy  another 
usage  is  strictly  adhered  to.  As  it  is  usual  with  the  Ryots  to  reserve 
a  certain  portion  of  the  canes  of  the  preceding-year,  to  serve  as  plants 
for  their  new  cultivation,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  inconsider- 
able portions  of  cane  remain  unexpended  after  the  said  cultivation 
has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Wherever  this  happens  to  be  the 
case,  the  proprietor  repairs  to  the  spot,  and  baring  sacrificed  to  Nag* 
bele^  as  before  statSd,  he  immediately  sets  fire  to  the  whole,  and  is 
exceedingly  careful  to  have  the  operation  executed  in  as  complete 
and  eflicacious  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  practice  proceeds  from  a  supersti- 
tious notion  of  a  very  singular  kina.  Tlie  act  is  committed  from  an 
apprehension  that  if  the  old  canes  were  allowed  to  lemaia  in.  Usa 
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ground  beyond  the  36th  of  Joyte,  they  would  in  all  prabsbility 
dace  flowers  and  seed)  for  the  appearance  of  these  tloirer»  tbry 
aider  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortuQea  that  can  befall  them. 

They  uuanimoualy  aasert,  that  if  the  proprictur  of  a  plantation  hi 
pen*  to  view  even  a  single  cane  therein  which  is  in  flowtr,  tlic  ^ 
eat  calamities  will  befall  hiaiseir.  his  parents,  his  children,  and 
property;  in  abort,  that  death  will  sweep  away  moat  of  the 
or  indeed  the  whole  of  his  family,  within  a  iihorl  period  of  time 
hia  having  seen  the  cane  thus  in  flower.     If  the  proprietor's  s< 
happens  to  sec  the  flower,  and  immediately  pulls  it  from  the 
burii'B  it  in  the  earth,  and  never  reveals  the  circumstance  to  his 
ter,  in  this  case  they  beliere  that  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any 
coDHequeDcu.     But  should  the  matter  reacli  the  proprietor's 
Jgdge,  thtnBamities  before  slated  must,  according  to  their 
inVibly  luppen. 
'  t"1  urn  informed,"  said  a  late  resident  at  Benares,  ■■  that  there  isk 
'  W>ecieB  of  cane  culled  Kulharee,  cultivated  in  or  near  the  district  of 

Churnparun,  and  upon  the  banks  of  (he  Gagra,  which  is  not 
__Jiy  the  cultivators  thereof  until  tlic  ranes  are  in  flower. 
Bientioned  this  circumstance  to  some  of  the  Ryots  of  Benares,  to 
em  of  tlie  absurdity  uf  ascribing;  the  common  nusfortui 
ndenl  to  human  existence  and  exertion,  to  the  evil  influence 
tft  canc-flowcr,  they  only  replied  that  the  Kutharce  cane  might 
V^Wps  be  an  exception  to  what  they  had  staled  as  the  snm  of  I 
Tiiulh  on  this  head;    aueh  faith  being,  however,  invariably  corrobo- 
(  nted  by  the  result  of  long  observation  and  experience  in  Itib  Zemin* 
Iduy. 

Soil. — The  soil  best  suiting  the  sugar-cane  is  alun^noua  ntber 
jkan  the  contrary,  tenacious  without  being  heavy,  readily  allowing 
[  fxcessive  moisture  to  drain  away,  yet  not  liphl.  One  gentteman, 
F  Jb.  Ballard,  has  endeavored  to  make  this  point  ricnr  by  dMcHbtnc 
[  the  most  favorable  soils  about  Gazepore  aa  '■  lig/tt  clays,"  ttOti 
[  dterc  Mootiaree  or  doaasa,  according  as  there  'n  more  or  lesa  sand 
\  fai  their  composiliou. 

Mr.  Piddington  seems  to  think  that  calcareous  matter,  and  iron  in 

ihe  state  of  pcroxidr,  are  c:wential  to  be  present  in  a  soil  for  the  pro- 

I  dnction  of  a  superior  sugar-cane.     There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 

I  cilcareou*  nialteT  is  nccessarj-,  but  experience  is  opposed  to  his 

I. Opinion  relative  to  the  peroxide, 

I  The  soil  prcferreil  at  Radnagore  is  there  distingni»)»e4  as  the  >oi] 
I  e(  "  two  oualiUea,''  being  n  mixture  of  rich  clay  and  sand,  and  wtDch 
I  llr.ToucIiotbdievfid  to  be  known  in  England  as  a  light  brick  moitM. 
F  In  other  dintricU  this  soil  i*  de»crii>ed  as  Dobruttak,  nr  iwo-jaiead. 

About  Runsporc,  Hinajpoor,  and  other  places  where  the  gransd  i» 
L  low,  they  raiae  the  bctU  when  the  rane  ia  to  be  planted,  fovr  or  fir* 
'feM  above  the  level  ■•<  ih,-  Ut:,l  s-U^.-mL 

The  expcTiMce  -     ' '  j-rrs  with  t)»e  pne«dine  stair- 

[  venta.     lie  wyn.  ■  ■■'■<••  foe  l*st  in  t^-'s  clinwue  ia 

»rich  TejetaMe  «*  ■  ■■''  '"  the  air  readily  erumhles 

}  A»w»  Utto  vtry  fiiw  n-..«...      ,.  -  . -.■  neceawry  for  it  tobe  of  podi 

I  «  level  M  aUows  o(  m  ta«H  '«*«'''-l  "•«•  '*»'  ^'  •?>■  '^^  *»*^ 
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tbe  Godavery^  admits  of),  and  yet  so  high  as  to  be  easily  drained 
during  heavy  rains.  Such  a  soil,  and  in  such  a  situation,  having  been 
well  meliorated  by  various  crops  of  leguminous  plants  or  fallowing 
for  two  or  three  years,  is  slightly  manured,  or  has  had  for  some  time 
cattle  pent  upon  it.  A  favorite  manure  for  the  cane  with  the  Hindoo 
farmer  is  the  rotten  straw  of  green  and  blaek  pessaloo  {Phaseolus 
Mungo  mojr).'* 

Many  accordant  opinions  might  be  added  to  the  preceding,  but  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  observe  farther,  that  ^'  the  sugar-cane  requires 
a  soil  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  entirely  free  from  inundation,  but  not 
so  high  as  to  be  deprived  of  moisture,  or  as  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  white  ants  (termer)." 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  it  is  seldom  cultivated . 
by  the  Ryot  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  or  four  years  on  the  , 
same  land.  During  the  intermediate  period,  such  plants  are  grown 
as  are  found  to  improve  the  soil,  of  which,  sajs  Dr.  Tennant,  the 
Indian  farmer  is  a  perfect  judge.  They  find  the  leguminous  tribe 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  Such  long  intervals  of  repose  from  the 
cane  would  not  be  requisite  if  a  better  system  of  manuring  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Prinsep  has  recorded  the  following  analysis  of  three  soils 
distinguished  for  producing  sugar.  They  were  all  a  soft,  fine-grained 
alluvium,  without  pebbles.  No.  1  was  from  a  village  called  Mothe, 
on  the  Sarjee,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Ganges  at  Buxar,  and 
the  others  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Granges,  near  the  same  place. 
There  is  a  substratum  of  kunkar  throughout  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  country;  and  to  some  mixture  of  this  earth  with  the  surface 
soil,  the  fertility  of  the  latter  is  ascribed : 

I  t         t 

HyCTomciric  moisture,  on  drying  at  313  dcg 2.5 2. 1 ....  3.6 

Carbonaceous  and  vegetable  matter,  on  calcination ....  1.8 ....  3. 1 ....  4  0 

Carbonate  of  lime  (No.  3  effervesced) 1.6 ...  .O.G ...  .3.9 

Alkaline  salt,  soluble 1.0....1.1....0.3 

Silex  and  alumina 94.1... 94.1... 88.2 

100.0    100.0    lOO.O 

The  earths  unfortunately  were  not  separated.  Mr.  Prinsep  says 
the  first  two  were  chiefly  of  sand,  and  the  third  somewhat  argilla« 
ceous.  The  first  two  required  irrigation,  but  the  other  was  sufficiently 
retentive  of  moisture  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

Manures, — ^The  sugar-cane  being  one  of  the  most  valued  crops  of 
the  Ryot,  he  always  devotes  to  it  a  portion  of  the  fertilizing  matters 
he  has  at  command,  though  in  every  instance  this  is  too  small. 

In  the  Rajahmundry  district,  previously  to  planting,  the  soil  is 
slightly  manured,  either  by  having  cattle  folded  upon  it,  or  by  a  light 
covering  of  the  rotten  straw  of  tlie  green  and  black  pessaloo,  which 
is  here  a  favorite  fertilizeh  In  some  parts  of  Mysore  the  mud  from 
the  bottom  of  tanks  is  employed,  and  this  practice  is  more  generally 
adopted  in  other  places.  Thus  the  fields  being  divided  by  deep 
ditches  in  Dinajpoor,  the  mud  from  which  is  enriched  by  the  remains 
of  decayed  aquatic  plants  and  animals,  forms  an  excellent  manure  for 
the  sugar-cane,  and  of  this  the  Ryots  make  use,  spreading  it  over  the 
florftoe  before  the  plowing  is  commenced ;  and  when  that  operatioi^ 
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is  completed,  the  soil  ia  farther  fertilized  by  a  dressing  of  oilci 

CrwsAed  bones  would  unquestionably  be  of  tlie  greatest  bene 
npplied  lo  the  BUgar-«ane  crop.  Hoi  only  their  animal  matter  » 
serve  aa  food  for  the  pianla,  but  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bi 
ii  one  of  the  chief  aaline  conaliiuents  of  the  eu^ar-cane. 

Salt  ifl  another  valuable  manure  for  this  crop.  Dr.  Nugent, 
Report  made  lo  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Antigua,  observes 
snil  has  been  found  a  valuable  uuxtliary  in  cultivating  the  angar- 
Many  trials  of  it.  he  says,  have  been  made  during  successive  se 
npplied  generally  to  the  extent  of  about  nine  or  ten  bushels  pe: 
It  destroys  grubs  and  other  insects,  and  gives  the  canes  an  increaarf 
igor  and  ability  to  resist  drought.  It  is  a  singular  remark  of  the 
itnlligent  Ireveler,  M.  de  Ilumbolilt,  while  speaking  of  the  practice 
idopled  in  the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco,  when  a  cof^oa-nul  plautatii 

made,  of  throwing  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  into  the  hole  »■' ' 
lives  the  nut,  that  of  all  the  plants  cultivated  by  man  there 
inly  the  sugar-cane,  the  plantain,  the  mBmmee.and  the  Arocada 
which  endure  equally  itrigalion  wiih  fresh  and  salt 

In  the  West  Indies,  when  the  cane  is  afiected  by  what  is  called 
there  the  blast,  which  ia  a  withering  or  drying  up  of  the  plants,  an 
unfailing  remedy  is  found  to  be  watering  them  with  an  iufuston  of 
dung  in  salt  water. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — In  the  Rajahmundry  diair let.  during 
months  of  April  and  May,  the  ground  is  frequently  plowed, 
brought  into  a  very  line  tilth.  About  the  end  of  May,  or  begii 
of  June,  the  rains  usually  commence,  and  the  canes  are  then  lo 
planted.  If  the  rains  do  not  scl  in  so  early,  the  land  b  flooded 
licially,  and  when  converted  into  a  soft  mud,  whether  by  ihe  rai 
by  flooding,  the  canes  arc  planted. 

In  Mysore  the  ground  is  watered  for  three  days,  and  then,  al 
drying  for  the  same  period,  plowing  commences,  this  opera) 
being  repeated  five  limes  during  the  following  eight  day; 
during  this  time  arc  broken  small  by  an  inslruinent  called  col  kui 
The  field  is  then  manured  and  plowed  a  sixth  time,  After  6i 
days  it  is  plowed  again,  twice  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  ji 
After  a  lapse  of  eigni  days  it  is  plowed  a  ninth  time.  Allogel 
these  operuiiona  occupy  about  forty-four  days. 

For  planting,  which  is  done  in  six  days,  an  implement  called  yeJ 
kudali  ia  employed. 

In  Dinnjpoor,  "  the  field,  from  about  the  middle  of  October  ui 
about  the  lOlh  of  Jannory,  receives  ten  or  twelve  double  plot 
and  after  each  is  smoothed  with  the  moyi.  During  the  last 
months  of  this  time  it  is  manured  with  cow-dung,  and  mud  from  poi 
and  ditches.  On  this  account,  the  land  tit  for  sugar-cane  is  genei 
divided  into  fields  by  wide  ditches,  into  which  much  mud  is  wrai 
by  the  rain,  and  is  again  thrown  on  the  fields  when  the  country  drii 
and  leaves  it  enriched  by  innumerable  aquatic  vegetables  and 
that  have  died  as  ihe  water  left  ihem.  When  the  plowing  )iu  bi 
completed,  the  field  is  manured  with  ashes  and  oilcake." 

About  Malda,  "  the  WvA  is  fcrsV  -^XQiiei  'vcv  \\\<i  ma^thof  Caitick, 
length  and  breadth  ways,  an4\iavt*i'«<:4'm\^t««i,TOs.w\  Wa.tcRte« 
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^days  after,  it  is  again  plowed  and  harrowed,  as  before,  twice.  In 
the  month  of  Aghun,  the  whole  land  is  covered  with  fresh  earth, 
again  twice  plowed,  and  harrowed  in  diflerent  directions,  and  then 
manured  with  dung.  Fifteen  or  twenty  days  afterward  it  is  to  he 
twice  plowed,  as  before ;  eight  or  ten  days  after  which,  it  is  to  be 
slightly  manured  with  dung,  and  the  refuse  of  oil,  mixed  together; 
then  twice  plowed  and  harrowed  in  different  directions,  so  mat  the 
clods  of  earth  brought  be  well  mixed  together  with  the  land.  This 
preparation  continues  until  the  20th  or  25th  of  the  month  Pows.** 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dacca,  during  ^*  Cautic  or  Augun  (October,  No  • 
vember),  the  Ryots  begin  to  prepare  their  ground.  They  first  dig  a 
trench  round  their  fields,  and  raise  a  mound  of  about  three  feet  in 
height  If  the  ground  to  be  cultivated  be  waste,  about  nine  inches 
of  me  surface  are  taken  off,  and  thrown  without  the  inclosure.  The 
ground  is  plowed  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  more.  The  clods  are 
broken,  and  the  earth  made  fine.  In  Maug  or  Faugun  (Januarjf^ 
February),  the  tfugar-cane  is  planted;  a  month  afterward  earth  it 
raised  about  the  phtnts ;  after  another  month  this  !s  repeated.  The 
crop  is  cut  in  Focus  and  Mauff  (December,  January).  If  the  ground 
be  not  waste,  but  cultivated,  the  surface  is  not  taken  off.  After  cut- 
ting the  crop,  it  is  not  usual  again  to  grow  sugar-c^ne  on  the  same 
ground  for  eighteen  months,  on  account  of  the  indifferent  produce 
afforded  by  a  more  early  planting.*' 

In  the  ZiUah,  NorUi  Mooradabad,  the  land  is  broken  up  at  the  end 
of  June.  After  the  rains  have  ceased  it  is  manured,  and  trns  etgfat  oi 
ten  plo wings.  This  clears  it  of  weeds.  In  February  it  is  again 
manured  and  plowed  four  or  five  times,  and  just  before  the  sets  are 
planted,  some  dunf,  four  cart-loads  to  each  cutcha  beegah  of  low 
land,  and  five  cart-loads  if  high  land,  are  added.  The  land  is  well 
Tolled  ader  the  last  four  plowings,  and  ugain  after  die  cuttings 
are  set 

About  Benares  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  Mr.  Haines  says, 
that  owing  to  the  hot  winds  which  prevail  **  from  March  until  the 
setdng  in  of  the  annual  rains  in  June  or  July,  the  lands  remun  Allow 
till  that  period.  In  the  mean  time,  those  fields  that  are  selected  for 
sugar-cane  are  partially  manured  by  throwing  upon  them  all  manner 
of  rubbish  they  can  collect,  and  by  herding  their  buffaloes  and  cattle 
upon  them  at  nisht,  though  most  of  the  manure  from  the  latter  source 
is  again  collected  aiid  dried  for  fuel 

**  When  the  annual  rains  have  fairly  set  in,  and  the  Assarree  crops 
sown  (in  some  instances  I  have  seen  an  Assarree  crop  taken  from 
the  lands  intended  for  sugar-cane),  they  commence  plowing  the 
cane  lands,  and  continue  to  do  so  four  or  five  times  monthly  (as  they 
consider  the  greater  number  of  times  the  fields  are  turned  up  at  this 
period  of  the  season,  the  better  the  crop  of  cane  will  be)  till  the  end 
of  October,  continuing  to  throw  on  the  little  manure  they  can  collect 

**  Toward  the  end  of  October,  and  in  November,  their  plows  are 
much  engaged  in  sowing  their  winter  (or  rubbee)  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  grain,  &.c. ;  and  at  this  period  they  make  arrangements  with 
the  she^erds  who  have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  to  fold  them  upon  the 
fields  at  night,  for  which  they  pay  so  much  per  bee^h  iii  ^ain, 

**During  the  latter  part  of  NovenAieT^  «u^  ^vtV^  \Il\^««^w^^^^'^Elft. 
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fields  are  again  plowed  well,  and  all  mas,  weeds,  6lc^^  remored 
with  the  hoe ;  then  the  surface  of  the  field  is  made  as  8mo<^th  as  pos- 
sible by  putting  the  hengah  (a  piece  of  wood  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
Icuffth,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  drawn  by  two  pairs  of  bullocks,  and  the  man  standing 
upon  the  wood  to  girc  it  weight)  over  several  times  for  three  or  (bur 
days  in  succession.  This  makes  the  surface  of  the  field  very  eveo, 
and  somewhat  hard,  which  prevents  the  sun  and  dry  west  wind  from 
abstracting  the  moisture,  which  is  of  great  importance  at  this  period 
of  the  season,  for,  should  there  be  no  rain,  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient moisture  at  the  time  of  planting  the  cane  to  cause  vegetation. 

«'  In  this  state  the  lands  remain  till  the  time  of  planting  the  cane 
cuttinofs,  which  is  generally  the  1st  to  the  15th  February;  but  should 
there  liave  been  a  fall  of  rain  in  the  mean  time,  or  excess  of  mois- 
ture appear,  the  field  is  again  plowed,  and  the  hengah  put  over  as 
before. 

^*  A  day  or  two  previous  to  planting  the  cane,  the  field  is  plowed 
and  the  hengah  lightly  put  over.'' 

Sets, — Wnen  the  canes  are  cut  at  harvest  time,  twelve  or  eighteen 
'  inches  of  their  tops  are  usually  taken  off,  and  stored,  to  be  employed 
for  sets.  Each  top  has  several  joints,  from  each  of  which  a  shoot 
rises,  but  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  arrive  at  a  proper  growth. 

AVhon  first  cut  from  the  stem,  the  tops  intended  for  plants  are  tied 
in  bundles  of  forty  or  fifty  each,  and  are  carefully  kept  moist.  In  a 
few  days  they  put  forth  new  leaves :  they  are  then  cleared  of  the  old 
leaves,  and  separately  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  cow-dung,  pressed 
mustard-seed,  and  water.  A  dry  spot  is  prepared,  and  rich  Idosc 
mould  and  a  small  quantity  of  pressed  mustard-seed;  the  plants  are 
separately  placed  therein,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  strewed  among 
them,  aiul  then  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  to  preserve  them  from 
boat.     Ten  or  twelve  days  afterward  they  are  planted  in  the  fields. 

In  Burdwan,  the  tops,  before  they  are  planted,  are  cut  into  pieces 
fnim  four  to  six  inches  long,  so  that  there  are  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  four  knots  in  each.  Two  or  three  of  these  plants  are  put 
Together  when  planted,  and  a  beegah  requires  from  7,600  to  10,240 
plants. 

In  Rungpore  and  Dinajpoor,  about  9,000  plants  are  required  for  a 
beegah,  each  being  about  a  foot  in  length. 

In  Beerbhooni,  3,000  plants  are  said  to  be  requisite  ibr  a  beegah, 
each  plant  being  about  fifteen  inches  long. 

Near  Calcutta,  from  3,000  to  8,000  plants  are  required  for  a  beegah, 
arconling  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  the  worst  soil  requiring  most 
plants. 

In  Mysore  an  acre  contains  2,420  stools,  and  yields  about  11,000 
ripp  canes. 

Near  Rajahmundr>%  about  400  cuttings  are  planted  on  a  cntcha 
beegah  (one-eighth  of  an  acre).  In  Zilla  North  Mooradabad,  4,200 
sets,  each  ei^ht  inches  long,  are  inserted  upon  each  cutcha  beegah  of 
low  land,  and  5,250  upon  high  lam). 

In  the  district  of  Gollagore  the  Ryots  cut  a  ripe  cane  into  several 
pieces,  pres(Tving  two  or  throe  joints  to  •  ach,  and  put  them  into  a 
snihli  bed  of  rich  mould  aud  Clmw^,  \i\\d  v\\x*x\AxvV^viv\  ^^wxv 'mlxvcli  iho 
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oil  has  been  expressed.  At  Radnagore,  when  the  time  of  cutting  the 
canes  arrives,  their  tops  are  taken  off,  and  these  are  placed  upright 
in  a  bed  of  mud  for  thirty  or  forty  days,  and  covered  with  leaves  or 
straw.  The  leaves  are  then  stripped  from  them,  and  they  are  cut 
into  pieces^,  not  having  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  four  joints  each. 
These  sets  are  kept  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  a  bed  prepared  for  them, 
from  whence  they  are  taken  and  planted  in  rows  two  or  three  together, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  intcn'cning  between  each  stool.  The 
number  of  sets  planted  varies  from  7,500  to  10,1M0  per  beegah. 

Planting, — ^The  time  and  mode  of  planting  vary.  In  the  Rajah- 
mundry  Circar,  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  that  "  during  the  mouths  of  April 
and  May  the  land  is  repeatedly  plowed  with  the  common  Hindoo 
plow,  which  soon  brings  this  loose  rich  soil  (speaking  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Godavery)  into  very  excellent  order.  About  the  end  of  May 
and  beginning  of  June,  the  rains  generally  set  in,  in  frequent  heavy 
showers.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  cane ;  but  should  the  rains 
hold  back,  the  prepared  field  is  watered,  flooded  from  the  river,  and, 
while  perfectly  wet,  like  soft  mud,  whether  from  the  rain  or  the  river, 
tlie  cane  is  planted. 

''  The  method  is  most  simple.  Laborers  with  baskets  of  the  cut- 
tings, of  one  or  two  joints  each,  arrange  themselves  along  one  side 
of  the  field.  They  walk  side  by  side,  in  as  straight  a  line  as  their 
eye  and  judgment  enable  them,  dropping  the  sets  at  the  distance  of 
about  eighteen  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  about  four  feet  row 
from  row.  Other  laborers  follow,  and  with  the  foot  press  the  set 
about  two  inches  into  the  soft,  mud-like  soil,  which,  with  a  sweep  or 
two  with  the  sole  of  the  foot,  ihey  most  easily  and  readily  cover." 

About  Malda,  in  the  month  of  Maug  (January,  February),  the  land 
is  to  be  twice  plowed,  and  harrowed  repeatedly,  length  and  breadth 
ways ;  after  which  it  is  furrowed,  in  furrows  half  a  cubit  apart,  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  set  at  about  four  fingers'  distance  from 
cacn  other,  when  the  furrows  are  filled  up  with  the  land  that  lay  upon 
its  ridges.  The  plants  being  thus  set,  the  land  is  then  harrowed 
twice  in  different  directions;  fifteen  or  twenty  days  afterward  the 
cane  begins  to  grow,  when  the  weeds  which  appear  with  it  must  be 
taken  up  ;  ten  or  twelve  days  after  this  the  weeds  will  again  appear. 
They  must  again  be  taken  up,  and  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  the  canes 
be  removed,  when  all  the  plants  which  have  grown  will  appear. 

At  Ghazepore  the  rains  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  plant- 
ing then  commences. 

Near  Calcutta  the  planting  takes  place  in  May  and  June.  In  Di- 
najpoor  and  Rungpore  the  planting  time  is  February. 

About  Commercolly  it  is  performed  in  January.  The  field  is 
divided  into  beds  six  cubits  broad,  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
trenches  fourteen  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep.  In  every  second 
trench  arc  small  wells,  about  two  feet  deep.  The  irrigating  water 
flowing  along  the  trenches  fills  the  wells,  and  is  taken  thence  and 
applied  to  the  canes  by  hand. 

Each  bed  has  five  rows  of  canes.  The  sets  are  planted  in  holes 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  deep ;  two  sets,  each  having 
three  joints,  are  laid  horizontally  in  every  hole  covered  slightly  with 
earth,  and  over  this  is  a  little  dung. 
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When  the  canes  are  planted  in  the  spring,  the  trenches  must  be 
filled  with  water,  and  some  poured  into  every  hole.  At  the  other 
season  of  planting  the  trenches  are  full,  it  being  rainy  weather ;  but 
even  then  the  sets  must  be  watered  for  the  first  month. 

Mr.  Haines  says,  that  in  Mirzapore  and  the  neighboring  districts, 
'*  in  planting  the  cane  they  commence  a  furrow  round  the  field,  in 
which  they  drop  the  cuttings.  The  second  furrow  is  left  empty ; 
cuttings  again  in  the  third ;  so  they  continue  dropping  cuttings  in 
every  second  furrow  till  the  whole  field  is  completed,  finishing  in  the 
centre  of  the  field.  The  field  remains  in  this  state  till  the  second  or 
third  day,  when  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession  it  is  made  even 
and  hard  upon  the  surface  with  the  hengah,  as  before  stated.** 

Mr.  Yaupell,  in  describing  the  most  successful  mode  of  cultivating 
the  Mauritius  sugar-cane  at  Bombay,  says,  that  **  after  the  ground  is 
leveled  with  the  small  plow,  called  *paur,*  in  the  manner  of  the  cul- 
tivators, pits  of  two  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth  should 
be  dug  throughout  the  field  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  apart,  and 
filled  with  manure  and  soil  to  about  three  inches  of  the  surface.  Set 
in  these  pits  your  canes,  cut  in  pieces  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
laying  them  down  in  a  triangular  form.  Keep  as  much  of  the  eyes 
or  shoots  of  the  cane  uppermost  as  you  can ;  then  cover  them  with 
manure  and  soil.  Beds  should  next  be  formed  to  retain  water,  having 
four  pits  in  each  bed,  leaving  passages  for  watering  them.  The 
cuttings  should  be  watered  every  third  day  during  hot  weather,  and 
the  field  should  always  be  kept  in  a  moist  state." 

About  Benares,  the  sets  require,  after  planting,  from  four  to  six 
waterings,  until  the  rains  commence,  and  as  many  hoeings  to  loosen 
the  surface,  which  becomes  caked  after  every  watering.  The  moister 
nature  of  the  soil  renders  these  operations  generally  unnecessary  in 
Bengal. 

J^ter -culture, — In  Mysore  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  hollows 
in  which  the  sets  are  planted  is  stirred  with  a  stick  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  appear,  and  a  little  dung  is  added.  Next  month  the  daily 
water  is  continued,  and  then  the  whole  field  dug  over  with  the  hoe,  a 
cavity  bein?  made  round  each  stool,  and  a  little  dung  added.  In  the 
third  month  water  is  given  every  second  day ;  at  its  close,  if  the 
canes  are  luxuriant,  the  ground  is  a^ain  dug ;  but  if  weakly,  the 
watering  is  continued  during  the  fourth  month  before  the  digging  is 
given.  At  this  time  the  earth  is  drawn  up  about  the  canes,  so  as  to 
leave  the  hollows  between  the  rows  at  right  angles  with  the  trenches. 
No  more  water  is  given  to  the  plants,  but  the  trenches  between  the 
beds  are  kept  full  for  three  days.  It  is  then  left  off  for  a  week,  and 
if  rain  occurs  no  farther  water  is  requisite ;  but  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  water  is  admitted  once  a  week  during  the  next  month.  The 
digging  is  then  repeated,  and  the  earth  leveled  with  the  hand  about 
the  stools. 

The  stems  of  each  stool  are  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  which  are 
reduced  to  five  or  six,  by  the  most  weakly  of  them  being  now  re- 
moved. The  hcaltliy  canes  are  to  be  tied  with  one  of  their  own 
leaves,  two  or  three  together,  to  check  their  spreading;  and  this 
binding  is  repeated  as  required  by  llieir  increased  growth. 
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tn  the  absence  of  rain,  the  trenches  are  filled  with  water  once  a 
fortnight 

When  the  Puttaputti  is  to  be  kept  for  a  second  crop,  the  dry 
leaves  cut  off  in  the  crop  season  are  burnt  upon  the  field,  and  this 
is  dug  over,  the  trenches  filled  with  water,  and  during  six  weeks  the 
plants  watered  once  in  every  six  or  eight  days  (unless  rain  falls),  and 
the  digging  repeated  three  times,  dung  being  added  at  each  digging. 
The  after-culture  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  crop. 

In  the  Upper  Provinces,  Dr.  Tennant  says,  if  moderate  showers 
occur  after  planting,  nothing  more  is  done  until  the  shoots  from  the 
sets  have  attained  a  height  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  soil  imme- 
diately around  them  is  then  loosened  with  a  small  weeding-iron, 
something  like  a  chisel ;  but  if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  the  field 
is  occasionally  watered ;  the  weeding  is  also  continued,  and  the  soil 
occasionally  loosened  about  the  plants. 

In  August  small  trenches  are  cut  through  the  field,  with  small  in- 
tervals between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  ofif  the  water,  if 
the  season  is  too  wet.  This  is  very  requisite ;  for  if  the  canes  are 
now  supplied  with  too  much  moisture,  the  juicfM  are  render  watery 
and  unprofitable.  If  the  season  happens  to  be  dry,  the  same  dikes 
serve  to  conduct  the  irrigating  water  through  the  field,  and  to  carry 
off  what  does  not  soak  into  the  earth  in  a  few  hours.  Stagnant 
water  they  consider  very  injurious  to  the  cane,  and  that  on  the  drains 
being  well-contrived  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  future  hopes  of 
profit.  Immediately  after  the  field  is  trenched,  the  canes  are  propped. 
They  are  now  about  three  feet  hifh,  and  each  set  has  produced  from 
three  to  six  canes.  The  lower  leaves  of  each  arc  first  carefully 
wrapt  up  around  it,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely  in  every  part ;  a 
small  stronff  bamboo,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  is  Uien  inserted  finnly 
in  the  middle  of  each  stool,  and  the  canes  tied  to  it.  This  secures 
them  in  an  erect  position,  and  facilitates  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

Hoeing  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  successful  cultivators.  In  Zilla,  N. 
Mooradabad,  in  AprU^  about  six  weeks  after  planting,  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  the  cane-rows  is  loosened  by  a  sharp-pointed  hoe, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bricklayer's  trowel.  This  is  repeated  six 
times  before  the  field  is  laid  out  in  beds  and  channels  for  irrigation. 
There,  likewise,  if  the  season  is  unusually  dry,  the  fields  in  the  low 
ground  are  watered  in  May  and  June.  This  supposes  there  are 
either  nullahs,  or  ancient  pucka  welb,  otherwise  the  canes  are  allowed 
to  take  their  chance,  for  the  cost  oi  making  a  well  on  the  uplands  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  rupees — an  expense  too  heavy  for  an  individual 
cultivator,  and  not  many  would  dig  in  partnership,  for  they  would 
fight  for  the  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Benares,  as  the  canes  advance  in  growth,  they 
continue  to  wrap  the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  wither  up  round  the 
advancing  stem,  and  to  tie  this  to  the  bamboo  higher  up.  If  the 
weather  continue  wet,  the  trenches  are  carefully  kept  open  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  dry  weather  occurs,  water  is  occasionally  sup- 
plied. Hoeing  is  also  performed  every  five  or  six  weeks.  Wrapping 
the  leaves  around  the  cane  is  found  to  preo'ent  them  crackin?  by  the 
heat  of  the  soiif  and  hinders  their  throwing  o>iX\«\imi\iT«AiScv^^. 
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In  January  and  February  the  canes  are  ready  for  catting.  The 
average  height  of  the  cane  is  about  nine  feet,  foliage  inclvded,  and 
the  naked  cane  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

Near  Maduna^  the  hand-watering  is  facilitated  by  cutting  a  small 
trench  down  the  centre  of  each  bed.  The  beds  are  there  a  cubit 
wide,  but  only  four  rows  of  canes  are  planted  in  each. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts 
of  Bengal  are  more  subject  to  rain  at  every  season  of  the  year,  but 
especially  in  the  hot  months,  than  the  western  ;  which  accounts  for 
the  lands  being  prepared  and  the  plants  set  so  much  earlier  in  Rung- 
pore  than  in  ^erbhoom.  This  latter  country  has  also  a  drier  soil 
generally  ;  for  this  reason,  so  much  is  said  in  the  report  from  thence 
of  the  necessity  of  watering. 

The  Benares  country  is  also  drier  than  Bengal,  therefore  more 
waterings  are  requisite. 

At  Malda,  **  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  earth  has  been  removed 
from  the  roots  of  the  canes  and  the  plants  have  appeared,  the  land  is 
to  be  slightly  manured,  well  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  earth  that 
was  removed  again  laid  about  the  canes ;  after  which,  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  it  must  be  well  weeded,  and  again  twenty  or  twenty-five  days 
afterward.  This  mode  of  cultivation  it  is  necessary  to  follow  until 
the  month  of  Joystee.  The  land  most  be  plowed  and  manured 
between  the  rows  of  canes  in  the  month  of  Assaar ;  after  which, 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  the  canes  are  to  be  tied  two  or  three  together 
with  the  leaves,  the  earth  about  them  well  cleaned,  and  the  earth 
that  was  plowed  up  laid  about  theo  rots  of  the  canes  something 
raised.  In  the  month  of  Saubun,  twenty  or  twenty-five  dajrs  from 
the  preceding  operation,  the  canes  must  be  again  ti^  as  before,  and 
again  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterward ;  which  done,  nine  or  ten  clumps 
are  then  to  be  tied  together.  This  care  to  be  taken  until  the  end  of 
the  month  Saubun  ;  after  which,  in  the  month  of  Bhaddnr,  they  must 
be  tied  with  the  cane-leaves  as  before,  and  again  in  Assen,  when  the 
cultivation  is  completed." 

In  the  Rajahmundry  Circar,  on  the  Delta  of  the  Crodavery,  Dr. 
Roxburgh  states,  **that  nothing  more  is  6^e  after  the  cane  is 
planted,  if  the  weather  be  moderately  showery,  till  the  young  shoots 
are  some  two  or  three  inches  high  ;  the  earth  is  then  loosened  for  a 
few  inches  round  them  with  a  small  weeding  iron,  something  like  a 
carpenter's  chisel.  Should  the  season  prove  dry,  the  field  is  occa- 
sionally watered  from  the  river,  continuing  to  weed  and  keep  the 
CTound  loose  around  the  stools.  In  August,  two  or  three  months 
from  the  time  of  planting,  small  trenches  are  cut  through  the  field 
at  short  distances,  and  so  contrived  as  to  serve  to  drain  ofi^  the  water, 
should  the  season  prove  too  wet  for  the  canes,  which  is  often  the 
case,  and  would  render  their  juices  weak  and  unprofitable.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  never  fails  to  have  his  field  plentifully  and  judi- 
ciously intersected  with  drains  while  the  cane  is  small,  and  before  the 
usual  time  for  the  violent  rains.  Should  the  season  prove  too  dry, 
these  trenches  serve  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  river  the  more 
readily  through  the  field,  and  also  to  drain  ofT  what  does  not  soak 
into  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  for  they  say  if  water  is 
permitted  to  remain  \u  the  field  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  the 
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cane  would  suffer  by  it,  so  that  they  reckon  tliese  drains  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  and  upon  their  being  well  contrived  depends  in  a  great 
measure  their  future  hopes  of  profit.  Immediately  after  the  field  is 
trenched,  the  canes  are  all  propped  ;  this  is  an  operation  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  by  any  writer  on  this  subject,  and 
is  probably  peculiar  to  these  parts.    It  is  done  as  follows  : 

**  The  canes  are  now  about  three  feet  high,  and  generally  from 
three  to  six  from  each  set  that  has  taken  root  from  what  we  may 
call  the  stool.  The  lower  leaves  of  each  cane  are  first  carefully 
wrapt  'Up  around  it,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely  in  every  part ;  a 
small  strong  bamboo  (or  two),  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  b  then  stuck 
into  the  eanh  in  the  middle  of  each  stool,  and  the  canes  thereof  tied 
to  it.  This  secures  them  in  an  erect  position,  and  gives  the  air  free 
access  round  every  part.  As  the  canes  advance  in  size,  they  continue 
wrapping  them  round  with  the  lower  leaves  as  they  begin  to  wither, 
and  to  tie  them  to  tlie  prop  bamboos  higher  up  ;  during  which  time, 
if  the  weather  is  wet,  they  keep  the  drains  open,  and  if  a  drought 
prevails  they  water  them  occasionally  from  the  river,  cleaning  and 
loosening  the  eround  every  five  or  six  weeks.  Tying  the  leaves  so 
carefully  round  every  part  of  the  canes,  they  say,  prevents  them  from 
cracking  or  splitting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  helps  to  render  the  juice 
richer,  and  prevents  their  branching  out  round  the  sides.  It  is  certain 
yoQ  never  see  a  branchy  cane  here." 

In  Dinajpoor,  in  about  a  month  after  planting,  '*  the  young  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  high ;  the  earth  is  wen  raised  from  the 
cuttings  by  means  of  a  spade,  and  the  dry  leaves  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  are  removed.  For  a  day  or  two  they  remain  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  are  then  manured  with  ashes  and  oilcake,  and  covered 
with  earth.  Weeds  must  be  removed  as  they  spring ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  a  cubit  and  a  half  high,  the  field  must  be  plowed. 
When  they  have  grown  a  cubit  higher,  which  is  between  the  13th  of 
June  and  the  14th  of  July,  they  are  tied  together  in  bundles  of  three 
or  four,  by  wrapping  them  round  with  their  own  leaves.  This  is 
done  pfirtly  to  prevent  them  from  being  laid  down  by  the  wind,  and 
partly  to  prevent  tbem  from  being  eaten  by  jackaJs.  During  the 
next  montn  three  or  four  of  these  bunches  are  tied  together  ;  and 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  the  canes  grow  rank,  they  are 
supported  by  bamboo  stakes  driven  in  the  gronnd.  They  are  cut 
between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  end  of  Mareh.*' 

If  the  canes  grow  too  vigrorously,  developing  a  superabundance  of 
leaves,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  remove  those  wnich  are  decayed,  that 
the  stems  may  be  exposed  fully  to  the  sun.  In  the  West  Indies,  this 
is  called  trasning  the  canes.  It  requires  discretion ;  for  in  dry  soils 
or  seasons,  or  if  the  leaves  are  removed  before  sufficiently  dead,  more 
injury  than  benefit  will  be  occasioned. 

Harvesting. — ^The  season  in  which  the  canes  become  ripe  in  various 
districts  has  already  been  noticed  when  considering  their  cultivation. 
In  addition  I  may  state,  that  in  the  Rajahmundry  Circar,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Godavery,  Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  **  that  in  January  and 
February  the  canes  begin  to  be  ready  to  cut,  which  is  about  nine 
months  from  the  time  of  planting.  This  operation  is  the  same  as  in 
ottier   sugar  countries— of  course  I  need  rot  descrih^vC     Tbflsai 
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height,  when  standing  on  tne  fie«d,  will  he  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
(foliage  included),  and  the  naked  cane  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diamater." 

In  Malda,  the  canes  are  cut  in  January  and  February.  In  N. 
Mooradabad,  upon  the  low  land,  the  canes  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
upon  the  high  lands  a  month  later.  The  fitness  of  the  cane  for 
cutting  may  be  ascertained  by  making  an  incision  across  the  cane, 
and  obsemng  tfie  internal  grain.  If  it  is  soft  and  moist,  like  a  turnip, 
it  is  not  yet  ripe ;  but  if  tlie  face  of  the  cut  is  dry,  and  white  particles 
appear,  it  is  fit  for  harvesting. 

injuries.'^h  A  wet  season,  either  during  the  yery  early  or  in  the 
concluding  period  of  the  cane's  vegetation,  is  one  of  the  worst  causes 
of  injury.  In  such  a  season,  the  absence  of  the  usual  intensity  of 
light  and  heat  causes  the  sap  to  be  very  materially  deficient  in  sac- 
charine matter.    But  on  the  other  hand, 

2.  A  very  dry  seasouy  immediately  after  the  sets  are  planted, 
though  the  want  of  rain  may  in  some  degree  be  supplied  by  artificial 
means,  yet  the  produce  under  such  circumstances  proves  but  indiffer- 
ent These  inconveniences  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  irremedia- 
ble. 

3.  Animals. — ^Not  only  the  incursions  of  domesticated  animals, 
but  in  some  districts  of  the  wild  elephant,  buf&lo,  and  hog,  are  fire- 

auent  sources  of  injury.    Ahnost  every  plantation  is  liable,  also,  to 
le  attack  of  the  jackal. 

4.  White  Ants. — ^The  sets  of  the  su^r-cane  have  to  be  carefully 
watched,  to  preserve  them  from  the  white  ant  ( TermUes  fatale)^  to 
attacks  from  which  they  are  liable  until  they  have  hegun  to  shoot. 
To  prevent  this  injury,  the  following  mixture  has  been  recommended : 

Asafcetida  (hingV  8  chittacks. 
Mustard-seed  cake  (sarsum  ki  khalli),  8  seers. 
Putrid  fish,  4  seers. 
Bmised  buTch  root,  3  seers ;  or  muddnr,  3  seers. 

Mix  the  above  together  in  a  large  vessel,  with  water  sufficient  to 
make  them  into  the  thickness  of  curds  ;  then  steep  each  slip  of  cane 
in  it  for  half  an  hour  before  planting  ;  and,  lastly,  water  the  lines 
three  times  previous  to  setting  the  cane,  by  irrigating  the  water-course 
with  water  mixed  up  with  bruised  butch  root,  or  mudderif  the  former 
be  not  procurable.* 

A  very  efiectual  mode  of  destroying  the  white  ant  is,  by  mixing  a 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  with  a  few  ounces  of  burned  bread,  pulver- 
ized flour  or  oatmeal,  moistened  with  molasses,  and  placing  pieces 
of  the  dough  thus  made,  each  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  ej;g,  on  a 
flat  board,  and  covered  over  with  a  wooden  bowl,  in  several  parts  of 
the  plantation.  The  ants  soon  take  possession  of  these,  and  the 
poison  has  a  continuous  eflect,  for  the  ants  which  die  are  eaten  by 
those  which  succeed  them.     They  are  said  to  be  driven  from  a  soil 

*  That  the  above  application  would  be  beneiicia],  is  rendered  still  more  worthy  of 
credit  from  the  foilowuog  experience : — In  the  Dhoon.  the  white  ant  is  a  most  formida- 
ble  enemy  to  the  suffar  planter,  owing  to  the  destruction  it  causes  to  the  sets  whoi  first 
planted.  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  says,  that  there  is  a  wood  very  common  there,  called  by  iho 
natives  Buich^  through  which,  they  say,  if  the  irrigating  waters  are  passed  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  beds,  the  white  vitB  axe  dA^en  vnv). 
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by  frequently  hoeing  it.     They   are   found  to  prevail  most  up^a 
newly-broken-up  lands. 

In  Central  India,  the  penetration  of  the  white  ants  into  the  interior 
of  the  sets,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  latter,  is  prevented 
by  dipping  each  end  into  buttermilk,  asafoetida,  and  powdered  mus- 
tard-seed, mixed  into  a  thick  compound. 

5.  Storms. — Unless  they  are  very  violent.  Dr.  Roxburgh  observes, 
**  they  do  no  great  harm,  because  the  canes  are  propped.  However, 
if  they  are  once  laid  down,  which  sometimes  happens,  they  become 
branchy  and  thin,  yielding  a  poor,  watery  juice." 

6.  The  Worm  "  is  another  evil,  which  generally  visits  them  every 
few  years.  A  beetle  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  young  canes  ;  the 
caterpillars  of  these  remain  in  the  cane,  living  on  its  medullary  parts 
till  they  are  ready  to  be  metamorphosed  into  the  chrysalis  state. 
Sometimes  this  evil  is  so  great  as  to  injure  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  part 
of  the  field  ;  but,  what  is  worse,  the  disease  is  commonly  general 
when  it  happens — few  fields  escaping." 

7.  The  Flowering  **  is  the  last  accident  they  reckon  upon, 
altliough  it  scarce  deserves  the  name,  for  it  rarely  happens,  and 
never  but  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  few  fields.  Those 
canes  that  flower  have  very  little  juice  left,  and  it  is  by  no  means  so 
9weet  as  that  of  the  rest." 

COTTOK. 

The  cotton  plants  belong  to  the  Monadelphia  Dodecandria  class 
and  order  of  Linnaeus,  and  are  distinguished  in  botany  by  the  generic 
name  of  Gossypium.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups— 
ist.  The  herbaceous ;  2d.  The  shrubby ;  and  3d.  The  arboraceous. 

1.  The  herbaceous,  is  a  single  species  of  Gossypium  kerbaceum 
of  Willdenow  and  Roxburgh,  although  there  are  many  varieties 
marked  by  only  slight  diflTerences  in  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  but  of 
considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

This  species  is  biennial ;  it  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  India,  as 
well  as  in  North  America,  China,  and  elsewhere.  Its  height  varies 
between  six  and  two  feel;  leaves  palmate,  five-lobed,  hoary,  dark 
green,  and  brown-veined  ;  lobes  sub-lanceolate  ;  flowers  pale  yellow, 
five-petaled ;  seed-pod  or  capsule  irregularly  triangular,  ovate,  pointed,  ■ 
and  three-celled :  not  longer  than  a  filbert,  brown  when  ripe,  and 
bursting,  exposes  a  globe  of  cotton,  white  or  yellowish,  in  three  locks, 
enveloping  and  adhering  strongly  to  the  seeds,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  grape  in  form,  but  are  much  larger ;  stipules  falcate-lanceo- 
late ;  leaves  of  outer  calyx  dentate.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Gossypium  kerbaceum  of  Pluck.  In  Hindostan  it  is  known 
by  various  names ;  it  is  karpassee  in  Sanscrit ;  rewee  in  Hindos- 
tanee ;  kapass  in  Bengalee ;  pati-chitoo  in  Telinga ;  upum  punthee 
and  upum  pirati  in  Canara ;  kootu  in  Arabic ;  paratti  in  Malabar ; 
banga  in  Central  India. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  thought  that  the  cotton  from  which  the  Dacca  mus* 
lins  are  made  was  produced  from  a  variety  of  this  species,  but  later  in- 
formation and  research  certainly  raises  a  legitimate  doubt  upon  the 
point  At  all  events  this  species  is  in  general  cultivation  by  the  na» 
tives  of  Hindostan.  and  the  distinguished  botanist  joat  uaEOfid.  tA^otp 
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eluded  that  there  are  three  principal  ▼arieties — the  Dacca^  the  Berar, 
and  the  China. 

The  Dacca  variety  differs  from  the  common  Gossypium  herbaceum 
in  the  following  respects : 

1st  In  the  plant  being  more  erect,  with  fewer  branches,  and  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  more  pointed. 

2d.  In  the  whole  plant  being  tinged  of  a  reddish  coloTy  evea  the  petioles,  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves,  and  being  less  pubescent 

3d.  In  having  the  peduncles  which  support  the  flowen  longer,  and  the  exterior 
margins  of  the  petals  tinged  with  red. 

4th.  In  the  staple  of  the  cotton  being  longer,  much  finer,  and  softer. 

these  are  the  most  obvious  points  of  difference,  but  whether  they 
will  prove  permanent  I  cannot  at  present  say.  The  most  intelligent 
people  of  that  country  (Dacca)  think  the  great  difference  lies  in  the 
spinning,  and  allow  little  for  the  influence  of  soiL 

Berar  cotton  I  call  the  sfjond  variety;  it  is  in  cultivation  over  the 
Berar  country,  and  is  from  thence  imported  into  the  CirCars,  or  north- 
em  provinces,  by  Sada,  Balawansa,  dCrC.,  to  Yourma-^odum,  in  the 
Musulipatam  district.  With  this  cotton  the  fine  Madra^,  more  pro- 
perly northern  Circars,  *«  long-cloth"  is  made.  It  differs  from  the 
two  before-mentioned  sorts  in  the  following  respects — Ist  In  grow- 
ing to  a  greater  size,  in  bein?  more  permanent,  or  living  longer,  and 
in  having  smooth  and  straight  branches ;  2d.  In  having  the  leaflets 
of  the  exterior  calyx  more  deeply  divided,  and  the  wool  of  a  finer 
quality  than  in  the  first  variety. 

China  cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  country  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  and  its  wool  is  reckoned  25  per  cent,  better  than  thatof  Surat 
It  differs  from  the  former  sorts — 1st.  In  being  much  smaller,  with  bnt 
very  few  short  weak  branches;  2d.  In  being,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  annual ;  3d.  In  having  the  leaflets  of  the  exterior  calyx 
entire,  or  nearly  so. 

In  South  Behar  there  are  four  varieties  of  this  species  cultivated: 
1st.  Rehdkea^  the  finest  is  sown  about  the  autumn  equinox,  and  of 
this  the  Dacca  muslins  arc  said  to  have  been  made  in  years  gone  by, 
bnt  now  none  is  exported  thither ;  2d.  Htwlee^  the  next  best,  is 
sown  in  June ;  3d.  Jeitowa,  is  sown  at  the  same  period ;  4th.  Ko' 
kety,  is  yellowish ;  it  makes  the  best  fine  thread,  and  is  cultivated 
chiefly  to  the  north  of  Tirhoot. 

The  Guzerat  cotton  is  the  produce  of  this  species.  The  plants  are 
described  as  differing  from  the  Bourbon  perennial  species  by  never 
exceeding  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  by  producing  few  branches  and 
a  smaller  number  of  pods,  and  by  yielding  its  produce  in  six  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing. 

2.  The  shrubby  cottons  are — 

O,  vitifolium,  of  AVilldenow  and  Roxburgh,  vine-leaved  cotton, 
said  by  some  authorities  to  be  a  native  of  Celebes,  South  America, 
and  the  Isle  of  France ;  but  Dr.  Roxburgh  considers  its  place  of  na- 
tivity uncertain.  In  flower  and  seed  the  whole  year,  but  not  profita- 
ble, because  the  produce  is  scanty.  Dr.  Royle  identifies  it  widi  O. 
Barbadense^  and  thinks  that  the  Sea  island  cotton  is  produced  fh)m 
a  variety  of  this  Bpecies* 
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G,  kirsutum  (Willilenow  and  Roxburgh),  hairy-branched  cotton, 
found  in  the  hottest  districts  of  South  America. 

G,  religiosum,  nankeen  cotton  (Willdenow  and  Roxburgh),  found 
in  Surinam,  Hindostan,  and  elsewhere.  Flower,  uniformly  yellow; 
allied  to  G,  kirsutum^  if  not  merely  a  variety.  Wool,  tawny.  This 
is  occasionally  grown  in  Burmah,  and  is  called  wa-nee, 

G,  latifolium,  broad-leaved  cotton,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  dilFering  but  little  from  G,  vitifolium, 

G,  Barhadense  (Willdenow  and  Roxburgh)  is  the  kind  cultivated 
chiefly  in  Barbadoes.  It  is  known  here  as  the  Bourbon  cotton  (Rox- 
burgh), and  is  productive  for  several  years.* 
^  There  are  two  sorts  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon : — 1st  Black" 
seeded^  which  is  easily  separated  from  the  cotton.  2d.  Whiteseededf 
a  whiteness  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  remaining  adhering  to,  and  requiring  to  be  torn  from  them 
with  considerable  force. 

G,  Peruvianum^  a  native  of  Pern. 

G.  acuminatum  (Roxburgh)  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  superior 
size,  and  large  black  seeds  adhering  firmly  to  each  other,  but  easily 
separating  from  the  wool ;  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Bengal.  Dr.  Wallich  describes  a  specimen  brought 
from  the  Nusseerabad,  where  it  seems  to  be  common.  He  says  that 
it  is  very  productive,  and  that  the  cotton  is  readily  and  completely 
separable,  milk-white,  long  staple ;  and  although  that  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  was  harsh  and  woolly,  yet  the  variety  seems  impror* 
able  by  culture,  because  the  specimen  from  Nusseerabad  was  soft 
and  silky. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  variety  is  specifically  the  same  as  the 
Brazil  or  kidney  cotton-tree  recommended  to  notice  by  Mr.  Rundell 
in  1810.  He  describes  it  as  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  it  produces  at  least  six  hundred  large  pcnds,  eaeh  containing 
from  six  to  ten  conglomerated  seeds,  enveloped  in  very  fine  and  yal- 
uable  wool.  It  thrives  wcH  on  the  margin  of  water ;  lasts  about 
seven  years;  requires  pruning  occasionajly  of  its  dead  branches, 
&«. ;  and,  during  very  hot  weather,  should  be  watered  at  least  twiee 
a  week.  An  acre  will  contain  about  five  hundred  trees.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pods  usually  weigh  one  pound,  and  3rield  from  four 
to  five  ounces  of  clean  cotton. 

If  this  be  the  Pernambuco  cotton-tree  (and  that  town  is,  we  know, 
in  Brazil),  it  has  an  additional  claim  to  attention  for  cultivation  iA 
the  interior  districts  of  Hindostan,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  improiw 
in  quality  tlie  farther  it  recedes  from  the  sea. 

Plants  of  this  species  difier  from  the  herbaceous  not  only  in  stat- 
ure, but  in  the  form  and  size  of  their  pods,  which  are  oval  and  larger. 
In  addition  to  these  distinctions  they  are  longer-lived,  for,  although 
in  the  most  temperate  climates,  capable  of  growing  cotton,  they  fre- 
quently become  annuals,  yet  in  the  most  torrid  localities  they  are 
perennial ;  while  in  the  West  Indies  they  are  either  biennial  or  tri- 
ennial ;  and  in  Egypt,  Ac.,  live  for  six  or  even  ten  years. 

*  Mr.  Hngliet,  who  hM  culUvated  waocmtmj  the  Bovrbaa  cottpa  near  TiniveUr, 
•ijt  the  pUmt  wUl  last  a  great  number  of  veaiB  without  frUing  ofi^  in  producUVOiMt^ 
tf  propeiy  minnfid. 
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The  Persian  cotton-shrub  on  the  sea-coast  lives  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  cultivated  as  an  annual. 

The  influence  of«climate  and  soil  upon  the  plant  is  evinced  in  ano- 
ther phenomenon,  for  Mr.  Tucker  shows  that  the  color  of  the  seed 
varies  with  the  soil  and  situation  where  the  plant  is  grown.  The 
Sea  island  cotton  has  black  seeds,  but  if  taken  to  the  back  or  upland 
districts  the  seeds  become  green,  and  the  staple  of  the  cotton  under- 
goes a  great  change. 

G,  obtu^ifolium  (Roxburgh),  a  native  of  Ceylon,  producing  a 
small  quantity  of  ash-colored  wool ;  not  cultivated. 

Gf.  micranthium  (Cavanelles.^ — This  was  raised  in  the  Paris  Gar- 
den from  seed  produced  in  Persia. 

3.  The  Arboraceous  cotton-plant,  Gossypium arbor eum{yi'iMt' 
now  and  Roxburgh),  grows  to  a  height  varying  between  twelve  and 
twenty  feet.  It  is  indigenous  to  Uindostan,  China,  Egypt,  and  some  parts 
of  America  and  Africa.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says  it  is  not  cultivatea  for 
its  wool,  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  some  produced  by  this  species  at 
Bahanapore  was  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge  to  be  of  the  best 
description,  as  both  fabric  and  staple  were  good.  It  appears  worthy, 
he  adds,  of  being  the  subject  of  farther  trials,  particularly  to  ascer- 
tain its  productiveness ;  for  of  the  fineness  and  silky  nature  of  its 
staple  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  is  employed  by  the  natives  for 
making  the  finest  muslins  only.  It  was  cultivated  like  the  common 
Indian  cotton,  and  gave  its  produce,  in  the  first  year,  during  October 
and  November,  and  a  second  crop  in  February. 

To  ascertain  which  of  the  species  are  best  suited  to  the  various 
soils  and  climates,  is  a  roost  important  consideration  for  those  inter- 
ested m  the  mtroduction  of  this  source  of  wealth  into  India,  because, 
however  judicious  the  culture,  yet,  if  it  be  expended  upon  a  species 
physically  unsuited  to  the  climate,  it  is  labor  and  time  uselessly 
bestowed.  My  own  inquiries  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gossypium  acuminatum  is  in  everyrespect  worthy  of  more  attentira 
than  it  has  yet  received.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  indigenous 
and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  the  changes  and  difficulties  unavoidably 
incident  to  acclimating  exotics.  It  most  delights  in  inland  localities, 
and  is  consequently  capable  of  more  extensive  cultivation  than  those 
species  which  affect  maritime  situations,  and  being  a  perennial,  its 
culture  is  attended  with  very  much  less  expense.  To  these  highly 
important  qualities  are  to  be  added  those  of  being  far  more  produc- 
tive than  the  sorts  usually  cultivated,  and  of  producing,  in  the  most 
suitable  soils  and  climate  of  India,  a  cotton,  long,  fine,  and  silky.  I 
have  my  suspicions  that  it  will  be  identified  with  the  perennial 
species  noticed  lately  at  Dacca. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  on  the  Agricultural  Society's  farm 
at  Akra  warranted  the  committee  of  management  in  reporting  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  cultivating  in  India  the  Upland  Georgia  variety. 
This  opinion  is  sustained  by  subsequent  experiments  in  various 
other  districts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  experience  shows,  that 
every  effort  ou^ht  to  be  made  to  introduce  it  generally.  There  are 
some  districts,  however,  as  the  sea-coast  and  its  vicinity,  where  tins 
variety  would  not  flourish ;  and  in  these  it  is  most  desirable  to  tiy 
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that  kind  so  generally  and  so  advantageously  kno«rn  as  the  Georgia 
Sea  island  cotton. 

In  mentioning  this  very  superior  variety  as  suitable  to  maritime 
districts,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  must  be 
confined  to  such  localities ;  for  although  it  delights  and  requires  to 
have  common  salt  within  reach  of  its  roots,  y^t  this  might  be  sup- 
plied by  adding  that  saline  manure  to  soils  situated  far  from  the  sea. 
This  is  no  mere  theoretical  notion,  for  I  have  seen  strictly  maritime 
plants  grown  a  hundred  miles  inland  by  supplying  them  judiciously 
with  sdt,  and  among  the  number  I  would  particulaftze  one  of  the 
most  intractable,  the  rock  samphire  (Crithmum  maritimum). 

The  kinds  which  it  has  been  endeavored  to  introduce  here  are  :— 
Sea  island  cotton,  Barbadoes  cotton,  Brazil  cotton,  Bourbon  cotton 
(both  black  and  green  seeded^,  and  China  cotton.  To  this  list  may 
be  added  a  variety  called  **  tne  vine  cotton,"  a  very  superior  kind, 
from  Jamaica^  the  extraordinary  fault  of  which  was  its  having  a  sta-  ^ 
pie  too  long.  The  seeds  were  distributed  to  Captain  Jenkins  at  ; 
Gowhatty,  and  to  a  gentleman  going  to  Mirzapore,  but  with  what 
result  does  not  appear.  } 

Mr.  PiddingtDn  has  ingeniously  suggested  that  new  varieties  could  ^ 
/  be  raised  by  cross  impreniation,  as  was  successfully  practised  with 
the  pea  by  the  late  Mr.  Knisht  This  might,  doubtless,  be  done  in 
some  instances^  aijtd  is  wor&y  of  attention,  because,  although  the 
kinds  at  present  known  are  sufficiently  excellent  if  correctly  culti- 
vated, yet  they  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  prohibit  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment. 

Much,  observes  Dr.  Royle,  may  be  effected  by  introducing  into 
India  the  different  species  and  varieties  which  are  already  success- 
fully cultivated  in  other  countries  ;  and  here  let  us  not  restrict  our- 
selves to  too  small  a  number  of  varieties,  because  they  happen  to  be 
those  which  at  present  produce  the  best  kinds  of  cotton.  Not  con- 
tented in  America  with  possessing  already  the  best  kinds,  they  have  ^ 
tried  those  of  other  countries  to  ascertain  if  Uiere  are  any  among ' 
them  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  country  and  climate.  a 

Districts  best  suited  for  Cotton. — ^As  some  one  of  the  several  spe    J 
cies  of  cotton  plants  may  be  found  in  every  district  of  Hindosta* 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayan  mountains,  it  is  not  an  unter       * 
ble  position  to  assume  that  no  portion  of  the  globe,  of  similar  ext'    ._« 


is  capable  of  yieldinff  so  krge  a  quantity  of  thu  peculiar  pro^ 
Indeed,  from  the  earnest  ages,  cotton  has  been  mentioned  as  th'   A*mY»mm 
cial  production  of  India.  V^. 


Now  it  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  vegetables,  to  which  I  re'  ^g.    .     ^ 
no  exceptions,  that  where  the  wild  stock  flourishes  natural  ly   ^    ^ 
the  improved  varieties  succeed  best    Examples  occur  in  Ht  ,e  y\  ^?J^  v 
apples  and  die  French  pears ;  for  in  no  country  doei  the  c  je^K  •ij£?*5  f 
more  than  in  England,  nor  the  wild  pear  than  in  F'.an/;©      T? 
inference  I  would  draw  from  this  observation  is,  th.at  Jfind    tf*  * 
ought  eminently  to  excel  in  the  production  of  cotto^a,  aiid  the  ^       . 
paratively  limited  experience  we  have  yet  had  of  the  reaulu!*^  ' 
applying  superior  knowledge  and  snpenot  fA^VB\  Vk  «fc^  ^^!?L^ 
CDconrifisif  ntlSier  than  repnaaea  the  oftnion.  ^^^^% 
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snperior  cotton  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  beat  samples  are 
produced  in  Guzerat,  at  the  north-western  extremity  ;  in  Behar,  the 
rery  centre ;  and  at  Tinirelly,  on  the  most  southern  point. 

It  appears 'to  me  that  it  is  the  generally  dry  silicious  nature  of  the 
soil  of  Guzerat,  as  much  as  the  dr}ntie8s  of  its  climate,  that  is  so 
extremely  &yorable  to  the  ^owth  of  the  cotton  plant.  It  flourishes 
there  even  in  the  most  sterue  districts,  though  necessuily  not  so  lux- 
uriantly as  in  the  more  fertile  soils. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  neighboring  province  of  Surat, 
where  good  cotton  is  produced  ;  but  the  best  in  mat  part  of  India  is 

Sown  in  the  districts  of  Jambooseer  and  Ahmood,  and,  indeed, 
roughout  the  Broach  Pergunnah.  This  is  stated,  by  a  government 
report,  to  be  very  superior  to  the  Nagpore  or  any  other  cotton  grown 
on  the  eastern  side  of  India. 

Mr.  Owen  Potter,  who  was  extensively  employed  in  shipping  cot 
ton  from  the  above  districts  in  1837,  stated  some  very  interesting 
relative  facts  in  a  paper  which  he  submitted  to  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  says  that  **  the  chief  cotton  ports  are  Surat, 
Baroche,  Taiikaria  Bunder,  Gogo,  and  Bownngger.*'  All  these  ports 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  extent  of  cotton  cul- 
tivation in  their  vicinity  is  very  great,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  exports : 

From  Baroche 42,000  bales.... 20,000  bales. 

'*     Tankaria  Bonder 20,000  bales ....  12,000  balei«. 

•*     Snrat. 25,000  bales ....  15,000  bales. 

'*     Grogo  and  Bownngger,  inclnding  the 

Dholera  cotton 60,000  bales.... 45,000  bales. 

Total 147,000  bales.... 29,000  bales. 

Each  bale  weighing  abont  400  lbs. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cotton  here  mentioned  grows  within  forty 
miles  of  the  port  at  which  it  is  shipped. 

At  Omrawutte  cotton  is  grown  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  two 
pence,  in  moderately  favorable  seasons ;  and  did  good  roads  exist, 
this  article  could  be  delivered  at  Bombay  at  a  handsome  remunerat-  : 
ing  price.  It  is  now  carried  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  and  the  extra 
cost  thus  incurred  amounts  to  a  penny  a  lb.  more^  This  cotton  is 
but  little  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Guzerat,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
the  garden  of  the  western  side  of  India. 

In  the  Deccan  the  production  of  superior  cotton  is  not  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  Nagpore,  for  it  can  be  obtained  abundantly  much  far* 
ther  to  the  north,  at  Calpee,  as  well  as  in  the  districts  of  Currah, 
Carah,  and  Etawah. 

Cotton  produced  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  at 
Tinivelly  and  Coimbetore,  has  been  highly  approved  in  the  English 
market. 

At  Tinivelly,  where  Mr.  &igiies  has  been  long  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Bourbon  cotton,  that  gentleman  considers  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  sea,  or  situations  to  which  the  influence  of  the  sea  air  ex- 
tends, are  on  every  account  to  be  preferred.  A  dry  soil,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere,  from  March  to  May,  and  from  July  to  September,  seem 
almost  essential  to  tlic  good  t\uil\ly  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  to  the 
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productiveness  of  the  plant.    The  freest  circulation  of  air  and  of 
light  winds,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  perfect  culture. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Heath,  a  gentleman  also  experienced  in 
the  cultiyation  of  the  same  description  of  cotton,  states  that  his  ex- 
perience differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Hughes  with  respect  to  the  influence 
of  vicinity  to  the  sea  ;  for  he  found  the  cotton  come  to  perfection  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  shore. 

I  quote  these  results  of  experience  as  evidence  that  in  India  local 
climate  is  not  particularly  influential  upon  the  cotton  plant.  All  dis- 
tricts are  suitable,  but  of  course  this  circumstance  has  no  reference 
to  the  importance  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  penetration  of 
light  among  the  plants. 

In  Burmah,  cotton  is  cultivated  very  extensively,  chiefly  for  the 
China  market,  though  the  accounts  are  too  discrepant  (varying  from 
7,000,000  to  37,000,000)  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  estimate  being 
given  of  the  annual  amount.  The  greatest  quantity  is  produced  in 
the  neighborhoods  of  Ava  and  Prome  ;  but  that  produced  at  Bauksic 
and  that  ia  the  Mataban  province  (known  as  Tennasserim  cotton), 
appears  to  have  the  longest  staple. 

It  was  even  supposed  that  cotton  was  conveyed  from  Burmah  to 
Dacca,  to  be  employed  there  in  the  manufacture  of  its  rausUns  ;  but 
this  supposition,  unsustained  even  by  probability,  is  contradicted  by 
the  Dacca  custom-house  returns,  which  show  that  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  mii^nds  were  imported  during  the  four  years,  18^^^1. 

Soil  ani" situation, — To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  soil 
and  situation  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  superior  cotton  in  Hin- 
dostan,  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  accurately  the  nature  of  those 
which  have  been  practically  found  the  most  favorable  in  Georgia  and 
elsewhere.  This  point  being  satisfactorily  settled,  and  due  consid- 
eration had  as  to  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  cultivation,  viz.: 
the  full  development  of  the  parts  of  frucliflcation,  we  shall  be  able, 
with  considerable  probability  of  success,  to  point  out  those  localities 
which  will  be  found  most  productive  in  the  difllerent  districts  and 
elevations  of  India. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  soils  where  the  best  cotton  is  grown,  we  have 
information  from  Mr.  Piddington.  He  describes  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Georgia  Sea  island  cotton  soils,  as  uppcaririg  **like 
a  mixture  of  find  dark  grey  sand  and  charcoal  dust,  with  fragments 
of  shells,  wood,  twigs,  leaves,  and  even  the  shells  of  cotton  seeds, 
the  wood  being  in  all  states,  from  dry  to  charred,  as  if  the  rubbish 
of  the  cotton  bushes  had  been  burnt  on  the  spot.  Upon  sifting  nine 
ounces  of  the  soil,  taken  fairly  from  the  specimen  sent,  through 
muslin,  it  was  found  that  eight  ounces  of  it  was  fine  sand,  mixed 
with  dark  charcoal-looking  dust ;  and  the  remaining  ounce  coarse 
sand,  with  a  few  fragments  of  sandstone  in  thin  horizontal  layers, 
shelb  in  fragments,  with  wood  and  vegetable  rubbish  as  described 
above. 

The  wood  and  twigs  were  evidently  tlie  remains  of  cotton  plant:*, 
and  suggest  that  the  specimen  was  taken  from  the  surface.     The 
nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  rests  was  not,  unfortunately,  made 
known.     The  black  particles  are  certainly  carbonaceous^  and  Mc« ' 
Piddington  states  reasons  to  justify  his  suap \c\otva  \\aX  ^^  ^^^  ^v^^* 
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ly-dirided  lignite.  The  fragrneate  of  shells  were  not  mifficientljr 
abundant  to  entitle  the  soil  to  be  considered  calc&rioiu,  but  Ihdr 
slow  decomposition  would  furnish  &  supply  for  centuries. 

The  following  exhibits  in  a  tabular  form  the  result  of  experimenti 
upon  several  specimens  of  American  and  India  cotton  soils : 


COTTON  sona. 


L  BDnriKHIK^eoM 


ID  cola  VAter,  KMn  a  t 

'  Omvcl,   ahaam    wlid^ 
Siki  moatlr  P4WH  P^ 


The  guarded  conclusions  which  are  drawn  by  Mr.  Piddington  from 
these  researches,  are — Ist.  That  the  abundance  and  fineness  of  good 
cotton  depends  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  soil,  and  the  solu- 
bility of  that  carbon.  2d.  That  the  next  best  soil  is  one  containing 
carbonate  of  lime.  3d.  That  the  soil  should  not  be  too  tenacious, 
"  I  have  had  repeated  experience  of  this,"  he  adds,  "in  Bengal ;  and 
on  the  Bombay  side  of  I  ndia  I  observed,  some  time  ago,  that  a  Parsee 
gentleman,  Furdonjec  Gowasjce,  had  partly  failed,  or  experienced 
much  loss,  in  some  experiments  in  cotton,  in  consequence  of  the 
clayey  nature  of  the  soil,  which  retained  too  much  moisture.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  years  of  drought  are  far  the  most  favoTHble  to  the 
cotton  crops,  and  the  Singapore  soils  are  instances  of  cotton  growing 
io  what  might  be  called  pure  sand  with  vegetable  matter  ;  but  we 
must  probably  make  allowances  in  these  instances  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea."  4th.  That  it  is  preferable  for  the  sand  to  be  in  cosrse  V 
particles. 

These  conclusions,  in  all  of  which  I  cordially  agree,  sustained  as 
they  are  by  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  and  by  a  host  of  concord* 
ant  testimonies  that  have  been  published,  concur  in  estsblisliing  one 
fact  beyond  controversy,  viz.,  that  superior  cotton  requires  alight, 
porous  soil  for  its  production  ;  and  resting  on  a  subsoil,  permittiDg 
the  easy  escape  of  superfluoua  moisture. 

Thus,  writing  from  Tinivclly,  Mr,  Hughes  states  "  that  the  red 
•nd  brown  loams,  oi  indeed  B,ay  si&iytaua  on  csAcK^oitu  wa^feitile. 
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in  a  moderate  degree,  is  the  most  suitable  and  fruitful.  That  no 
very  rich,  heavy,  retentive,  stiff  soils,  should  ever  be  selected,  for 
though  the  plants  are  luxurious,  yet  they  have  as  much  and  more 
tendency  to  produce  redundance  of  wood  and  leaf  than  of  fruit  buds, 
besides  harborinff  insects.  What  is  commonly  known  in  many  parts 
of  India,  under  we  denomination  of  black  cotton  soilf  Mr.  H.  states, 
is  to  be  entirely  avoided. 

From  Persia  we  have  similar  information ;  for  there,  we  learn, 
that  cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  a  silicious  soii,  containing  shells, 
and  consequently  well  supplied  with  calcarious  matter.  Again,  Cap- 
tain Robertson  reported  to  the  Bombay  government  that  the  Bour- 
bon cotton  succeeded  very  well  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Broach,  in  the 
Ught  sandy  soils,  as  recommended  by  the  cultivators  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon. 

•  The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Bengalore  reports  that  the  light 
brown  soil  of  moderate  depth  and  rather  sandy  (so  prevalent  in 
Mysore)  seems  to  be  the  soil  that  suits  the  Upland  Georgia  and  New 
Orleans  :  but  the  Sea  island  thrives  in  moist  ground  that  is  well 
drained.  Captain  Basil  Hall  says  that  for  cultivating  the  New  Or- 
leans cotton,  a  soil,  rich,  light,  and  dry  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  that 
it  is  generally  thought  new  land  does  not  produce  a  cotton  so  fine 
in  quality  as  it  does  after  bearing  one  or  two  crops  of  grain. 

Mr.  Ewart,  speaking  of  his  experience  in  the  cultivation  at  Guzerat 
of  Bourbon  cotton,  or  a  variety  nearly  akin  to  it,  says,  **  it  requires  a 
dry  sandy  soil,  and  no  irrigation :  water  or  manure  sends  it  all  to 
leaves  and  branches.'* 

The  failure  of  the  experiments  made  at  the  Akra  farm  by  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  is  also  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  unfitness  of 
an  over  fertile,  tenacious  soil  for  the  production  of  cotton.  The 
Committee  of  the  Society,  reporting  upon  the  failure,  observe,  "  that 
it  establishes  the  fact  that  the  cotton  of  America  will  not  flourish  on 
a  rich  and  mobt  soil,  while  its  natural  basis  is  for  the  most  pari 
composed  of  three-fourths  of  sand,  and  one-fourth  of  clay.*'  This 
was  evidenced  **  by  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  in  the 
production  of  abundance  of  wood,  leaf,  and  flower,  but  little  produce.** 

These  results  of  experience  and  observation  point  out  that  soils  con- 
stituted almost  entirely  of  the  least  retentive  of  all  constituents,  silex, 
carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  and  oxide  of  iron,  are  best  suited  to  the  growth 
of  cotton — in  other  words*  that  the  soil  cannot  be  too  light,  whether  it 
isupland  or  lowland,  maritime  or  inland.  This  rule  applies,  I  think,  to 
all  except  the  indigenous  varieties  of  the  Gf.  herbaceunij  which  are 
^  most  productive  on  soils  much  more  fertile  and  tenacious  than  aro 
suited  to  the  superior  kinds  from  Bourbon,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Heath,  who  says, 
*^  that  in  the  Madras  terriiories  two  species  or  varieties  of  cotton 
plant  are  cultivated,  a^^  these  requir-'?  very  diflferent  soils ;  one  is  an- 
nual {oopum  punthrcj  G.  herbaceum  .^),  and  the  other  perennial  (nto- 
dam  punthee).  The  first  succeeds  only  in  the  *  black  cotton  soil,* 
formed  apparently  from  the  decomposition  of  trap  rocks ;  but  the 
second  only  in  a  very  light  soil,  formed  from  the  disintegrration  ' 
granitic  rocks,  especially  when  mixed  with  jkunfcur  qx  c^bk^aoA 
*n&'*  ^ 
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Mr.  Heath  made  his  experiments  on  the  Bourbon  cotton  in  the  lat^ 
ter  kind  of  soil,  which  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  in  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  Coromandel  coast,  south  of  Madras ;  and  he  entertains 
no  doubt  that  the  Bourbon  cotton  plant  might  be  successfully  culti- 
vated wherever  this  kind  of  soil  occurs.  In  introducing  this  cultiva- 
tion, he  had  to  encounter  the  usual  difficulties  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  any  novelty  in  agriculture ;  but  these  gave  way  to 
perseverance.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  Mr.  H.  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  experiment  completely  successful,  as  in  the  seasons  of 
1823-4,  he  procured  from  the  district  of  Coimbatore  five  hundred 
bales  of  clean  Bourbon  cotton,  of  three  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
the  natives  were  at  that  time  well  satisfied  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
was  more  profitable  to  them  than  that  of  the  common  cotton  of  the 
country. 

That  light  soils  should  be  best  suited  for  the  production  of  cotton 
superior  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  precisely  what  our  know- 
ledge of  vegetable  physiology  would  have  suggested.  There  is  an 
axiom  in  that  science  to  which  I  know  of  no  exception  ;  that  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  the  production  of  super-luxuriant  foliage,  and 
an  enlargement  of  roots,  proportionately  diminishes  the  amount  and 
perfection  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  A  familiar  example  is  afford- 
ed in  England  by  the  potato.  Its  varieties  producing  early  tubers, 
are  characterized  by  having  little  foliage,  and  no  blossom ;  but  if  the 
tubers  are  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  the  foliage  becomes 
more  abundant,  and  they  blossom  as  freely  as  the  later  varieties. 

A  soil  abounding  in  moisture  promotes  the  development  of  leaves 
and  roots,  not  only  by  the  superfluity  of  water,  but  by  presenting  to 
the  roots  the  food  of  the  plant  rapidly  and  more  abundantly  than  is 
done  in  a  drier  soil.  To  explain  this,  it  need  only  be  remarked  thai 
the  roots  of  a  plant  are  only  capable  of  imbibing  its  nourishment  af- 
forded b.y  the  soil  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  roots  of  a 
plant  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  arc  wide-spreading  and  minutely  fibrous ; 
in  a  wet,  tenacious  soil  they  become  more  massive  and  fleshy,  as  do 
those  of  a  hyacinth  grown  in  water,  which  suggests  that  the  food  of 
the  cotton  plant  obtained  from  the  soil,  should  be  presented  to  it  very 
gradually,  and  never  in  super-abundance. 

This  leads  to  another  important  consideration  : — 

Manures. — The  facts  just  stated  indicate  that  rapidly  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable  remains,  if  applied  in  considerable  quantities,  or 
even  in  small  quantities,  if  not  well  mixed  and  dispersed  through  the 
soil,  must  be  hijurious  to  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is 
poor  or  exhausted,  a  small  quantity  of  such  fertilizing  matters  may 
be  applied  advantageously.  In  such  soils  the  American  cultivators 
sprinkle  a  little  well-decayed  stable  compost  along  the  trench  where 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  *"  .   '  . 

The  best  of  all  fertilizers  for  cotton  will  be  doubtless  found  to  be 
peat,  saw-dust,  or  other  woody  inatters  that  decay  sfowly.  The  na- 
tives consider  that  wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
opinion  is  evidently  founded  on  truth,  for  the  carbonaceous  matter 
remaining  in  them  after  combustion,  is  in  a  stale  to  become  slowly 
available  to  the  plants. 

Of  animal  matters,  the  only  one  \h«Ll  co\j\^\ie  v^^\\^^  vj*v^^\xs««- 
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pect  of  success,  is  bones ^  crushed  to  fine  powder,  and  sown  broad- 
cast in  very  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Piddington  recommends  lignite  (fossil  wood)  peat,  farmyard 
manure,  wood  ashes,  decayed  leaves,  mud  from  old  ditches,  oil-cake, 
the  cotton  seed  of  the  preceding  crop,  pressed  oi^fomented  to  prevent 
germination,  and  charcoal  of  all  kinds,  **  excepting  perhaps  the  ashes 
of  soondry  and  other  woods  near  the  sea,  which  may  contain  too 
much  muriate  or  carbonate  of  soda/'  Why  this  exception  is  made  I 
cannot  understand,  because,  of  all  the  saline  manures,  the  two  just 
named  have  been  found  in  Europe  the  most  beneficial,  if  judiciously 
employed. 

^o  far  indeed  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Piddington  in  deprecating 
the  use  of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium)  as  a 
manure  for  the  cotton  plant,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  that  can  be  employed  in  its  cultivation,  and  I  would 
most  earnestly  urge  upon  every  cultivator  to  give  it  a  fair  and  careful 
trial. 

I  have  seen  common  salt  employed  too  generally  and  successfully 
in  England,  to  come  to  any  hasty  conclusion  thai  there  is  a  single 
crop  in  India  which  is  incapable  of  being  benefited  by  its  application. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  manure  destroys  predatory  vermin, 
abstracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  thus  tending  to  keep  the 
soil  regularly  moist ;  promotes  the  decay  of  stubborn  vegetable  re- 
mains in  the  soil,  being  antiseptic  only  when  present  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  that  it  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  plant,  promoting  its 
health.  > 

I  am  not  driven  to  advocate  the  employlnent  of  common  salt  as  a 
manure  for  the  cotton  crop  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  these  gen- 
eral principles  alone,  for  we  have  direct  and  satisfactory  testimony 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bolingbroke  says  that  in  Demarara  the  British'  settlers  found 
that  the  cotton  plantations  succeeded  better  on  the  sea-coast  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  superiority  which  he  attributed  to  its 
containing  more  common  salt.  This  opinion  that  salt  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  plant  is  also  expressed  in  the  third  report  of  the 
African  Institution,  it  being  stated  positively  that  the  saline  air  of  the 
sea-shore,  though  generally  destructive  to  die  coffee  plant,  is  favora- 
ble to  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Bernard  Metcalf,  remarking  upon  the  cottons  of  India,  observes, 
*Mhat  the  Georgia,  Sea  island,  Surinam,  and  Demerara  cotton  plants 
are  all  grown  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  the  prime  qualities  only 
80  far  inland  as  the  influence  of  the  sea  air  and  tide  waters  extend." 

This  fondness  of  the  cotton  plant  for  maritime  places  has  been 
obser>'ed  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  Mr.  Bruce,  who  resided 
many  years  in  Persia,  states,  that  the  cotton  was  always  fine  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  grown  nearer  to  the  sea. 

It  might  be  objected,  that  the  benefit  the  cotton-plant  derives  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  arises  possibly  from  some  other  cause  tlinn  the 
saline  matter  thence  obtained,  but  such  surmise  is  rebutted  by  the 
results  of  direct  experiments. 

A  report,  publis!:eJ  in  1827,  bv  the  Hon.  Hr.  8e%.bTQ<^kfi.>  C^orn 
ponding  Secretary  of  the  AgricuilUnl  Socv^V^  ol  ftX*  ^^\3^  v^ 
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Carolina,  seems  to  put  beyond  dispute  the  importance,  not  to  say  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  using  common  salt  as  a  manure,  if  a  superior 
stapled  cotton  is  desired.  His  researches  were  especially  directed  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fineness  of  the  Sea'  island  cotton,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  these  researches  led  him  was,  that  salt  mud^  the 
almost  sole  manure  used  by  the  best  planters,  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  superiority.  ''This  manure,"  obserres  Mr.  Seabrooke,  'Ms 
known  to  impart  a  healthful  action  to  the  cotton-plant,  inducing  it 
rapidly  to  mature  its  produce,  and  giving  it  a  istaple  at  once  strong 
and  silky."  One  of  his  relatives,  by  steadfastly  adhering  to  the 
application  of  soft  mud,  literally  converted  a  barren  waste  to  a  soil 
as  fruitful  as  any  of  which  Edistcf  island  can  boast. 

Capt.  B.  Bailey,  a  member  of  the  before-named  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, demonstrated  that  one  bushel  of  salt,  added  to  sixty  bushels  of 
compost,  and  spread  upon  the  soil  of  a  cotton  plantation,  improves 
most  decidedly  the  quantum  and  quality  of  the  crop. 

This  testimony,  sustaining  tfie  legitimate  conclusions  deducible 
from  scientific  considerations,  must  justify  my  urging  the  importance 
of  attending  to  the  merits,  and  testing  carefully  the  effects,  of  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  manures — cheap,  from  the  small  quantity  required 
to  a  biggah ;  for  I  believe  that  half  a  maund  will  be  found  sufiicient, 
and  the  most  beneficial  time  for  applying  it  (by  hand  broad-cast), 
just  before  sowing  the  se^.  ^^ 

Let  its  value  be  tested  fairly ;  part  of  the  plantation  being  salted, 
and  part  left  untreated.  £et  the  produce  of  an  equal  number  of 
shrubs  on  each  be  brought 'separately  to  the  scale  and  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  let  these  decide  the  question.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by 
that  suggestion  of  idlenesal  «'I  can  see  no  difference ;"  for  I  would 
impress  upon  all  the  resllt  of  ray  own  experience,  and  that  of  a 
hundred  others,  that  common  salt  promotes  the  development  of  the 
parts  of  fructification^  and  rarely  or  never  increases  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  plant.  These  are  precisely  the  contingencies  desirable  to 
be  obtained  for  the  cotton  shrub ;  and  I  would  conclude  this  head  of 
my  subject  by  suggesting  as  probable,  that  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure 
will  enable  the  Sea  island  cotton  to  be  cultivated  in  inland  districts. 

It  is  said  that  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  may  be  used  with  success 
as  a  manure  to  cotton-lands,  not  near  the  sea.  Lands  so  situated 
usually  contain  a  minute  proportion  of  this  earthy  salt.  It  perhaps, 
therefore,  acts  beneficially  by  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the 
plant,  as  it  does«|||hyhat  of  clover  and  lucerne;  crops,  which  have 
been  ascertained  i^Kngland  never  to  succeed  well  on  ^oils  in  which 
this  salt  could  not  be  detected. 

Preparation  of  soil  before  sowing, — No  ground  should  be  crop- 
ped with  two  successive  growths  of  cotton,  as  the  produce  of  the 
second  is  always  inferior  to  the  first,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
This  rule  applies  whether  the  plants  remain  in  production  only  one 
or  more  seasons.  Following  and  cropping  alternately  is  recom- 
mended by  some  planters;  but  this  is  certainly  an  unnecessarily 
losing  system,  for  if  an  intermediate  crop  of  any  kind  is  grown,  espe- 
cially if  manure  is  given,  and  a  strictly  clean  husbandry  followed, 
the  succeeding  crop  of  cotton  has  never  been  known  to  be  injured ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  improved. 
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In  the  south-western  parts  of  Mysore  they  cultivate  cotton  in  suc- 
cession to  millet.  As  soon  as  the  millet  is  harvested,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  they  immediately  plow  the  field,  and  endeavor  to 
cleanse  it  more  effectually  by  hoeing  it  twice  with  the  cuiitoy,  or 
bullock  hoe.  Manure  is  then  put  upon  the  field,  which,  after  the  first 
rain,  is  again  plowed. 

In  Bundelcund,  land  which  has  borne  a  winter  crop  is  usuaUy 
selected  for  cotton  the  following  year,  and  the  seed  appears  to  he 
sown  upon  it  without  even  the  previous  preparation  of  plowing. 

In  otner  parts  of  India,  although  this  previous  preparation  is  not 
quite  so  neglected,  yet  in  no  district  b  it  sufficiently  attended  to. 
The  cotton-plant  roots  deep,  and  never  succeeds  in  any  soil  not  per- 
mitting the  ready  extension  of  its  radicle  fibres.  This  circumstanee 
decides  the  importance  of  having  it  brought  to  a  deep  and  fine  tilth 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  A  Bombay  government  report  of  181 1 
states,  that  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  incessant  labor  is  bestowed  in 
plowing,  harrowing,  trenching,  and  hoeing  the  cotton-fields. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  from  actual  observation  in 
Georgia.  *'The  preparation  of  cotton-land,"  to  use  hb  own  words, 
** requires  most  particular  attention;  it  must  be  repeatedly  plowed, 
and  frequently  harrowed,  say  twice  or  thrice,  until  it  is  fully  pul- 
verized." 

The  committee,  in  reporting  on  the  experiments  made  at  the  Akra 
farm,  are  very  particular  in  enforcing  tnis  preliminary  cultivation. 
The  success,  ihey  say,  of  a  good  crop  will  depend  upon  the  land 
being  dug  to  a  sufficient  depth;  if  less  than  eighteen  inches,  the 
tap-root,  which  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  extending  nearly  that 
length,  becomes  obstructed,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  checked, 

Ghoice  of  Seed, — ^The  employment  of  seed,  possessing  its  ftill 
vegetative  power,  is  a  consideration  of  primary  importance,  whatever 
may  be  the  crop  under  cultivation ;  but  where  the  seeds  are  of  an 
oleapfinous  nature,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  cotton,*  even  extra 
caution  is  required,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  their  ger- 
minating power  is  injured  and  destroyed. 

Upon  mis  point  there  are  many  particulars  requiring  attention. 
The  seed  ought  to  be  selected  from  the  most  peifect  early  stalks, 
produced  on  the  best  soil.    Mr.  Seabrooke  adds,  **that  firequent 
change  of  soil  and  situation  is  indispensable  to  sustain  the  quality  of 
the  cotton  produced  by  any  particular  kind  of  seed ;  and  employing 
mixed  and  bad  seed  is  the  origin  of  the  indifferent  quality  of  me  pro-  ' 
duce  of  many  countries.    That  which  is  intended  for  sowing  should 
be  known  to  be  new,  and  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  previously  to 
sowing.    At  Surat,  this  is  effected  by  rubbing  it  over  a  kind  of  sieve, 
railed  a  cott^  the  bottom  of'which  is  made  of  close  and  tightly-strung 
coir.    The  refuse  cotton,  and  a  great  many  of  the  light  seeds,  are  left 
upon  the  coir,  and  the  food  seed  faUs  through.    But  it  is  best,  in 
order  to  secure  the  employment  of  none  but  perfect  heavy  seeds,  to 
put  the  whole  into  water  just  previously  to  sowing,  and  reject  those 
which  float  upon  the  surface."! 
• 
•  In  Bunnah,  they  are  burnt  in  the  open  air  to  give  light  at  lestlTala. 
t  SeabroM$  tUp.^  in  1627,  on  Sea  Idand  CoUan—Yfe  are  toM  tliat  in  Burmah  they 
always  wash  the  aeed  well  before  it  ia  sown,  which  moat  be  for  the  mtoa  ^^ar^Kmu 
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The  quantity  t>r  seed  employed  per  biggah  varies  considerably. 
I  Surut,  S  seers  ore  sown  upon  a  biggah ;   in  Poonieah,  10  eevn 
.\iegth,  equal  to  3,000  square  yards ;  \a  ttic  Dooab.  5  seere 
I  gab,  containing  3,800  square  yards,     Pierre  Butler,  Esq.,  a  snc( 
Tcullivolor  in  Uie  Georgian  Island,  St  Simon's,  says  "  that  a  bi 
I  of  seed  is  required  for  an  acre." 

No  pariieulur  quantity  need,  however,  be  assigned,  because,  if' 
'  best  mode  of  sowing  ia  adopted,  drills  viil  be  cnade  at  eight  fecta' 
IhrougliDut  the  field,  and  the  aeed  inserted  in  tbem  at  three  ini 
'  diHtnnce. 

Time  ofSuwing. — The  commillee,  who  reported  upon  the 
'    of  the  fiulure  of  the  Akra  farm,  included  among  them  **poE 
[  Ignornnce  of  the  proper  season  for  sowing;"   and,  as  a  more 
[  inbiake  <'Unnol  occur  tlian  that  of  performing  this  operation 
j   wrong  period  of  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  accord  those 
t  which  have  been  selected  by  the  most  skilful  cnllivalors. 
[       Wr.  Hughes,  already  mentioned  a^  a  grower  of  Bourbon  cotton, 
f  T'O'^c'lyi  «8y8,  "  that  there,  if  tlie  seed  can  be  got  into  the  gri 
~*il  September,  the  young  plant  may  be  able  Vi  resist  the  conlii 
ret  of  a  heavy  monsoon  s  but  little  is  gained  by  sowing  in 
['November,  and  December,  unless  ihc  land  is  very  high,  dry,  and 
r  from  weeds.     The  clear  interval  of  these  months,  especially  earl] 
■  October,  answers  well  for  transplanting,  and  the  first  week  of  Jani 
I'T'ery  well,  in  general,  both  for  sowing  and  transplanting." 
W      Mr,  Gilder,  who  has  also  cultivated  the  Bourbon  cotton  But 
riblly,  at  Guzerat,  sowed  at  the  end  of  July,  after  the  heavy  run 

In  America,  Captain  ICaU  says,  "The  sowing  is  performed 
*  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May." 

In  Central  India,  Baboo  Radhakant  Deb  relates  that  the  sow! 
performed  "  during  the  month  Assar  (from  mid-June  to  mid-Ji 
or  whefl  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Gemini." 

In  the  Dooab  and  Bundelcund,  Mr.  Vincent  says,  ''The  Ml 
committed  (o  the  ground  immediately  after  the  first  heavy  showei 
the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July, 

In  Buruiuh  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains 
or  May. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dacca  the  sowing  is  performed  in  October 
November. 

In  the  district  of  Poorneah  the  seed-time  is  March  and  April. 

The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  have  the  blossoming  and 
veet-limc  during  the  dry  season,  because  heavy  rains  at  such  pfti 
of  the  plant's  growlliare  fatal,  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
production. 

Sowing-. — The  best  mode  of  arranging  the  land  for  the  growth 
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the  cotton-plant  is  by  diyding  it  into  flat  beds  at  least  four  feet  wide, 
for  the  smaller  kinds-  separated  from  each  other  by  alleys  about 
eighteen  inches  broad.  The  seed  being  sown  in  a  single  row  down 
the  centre  of  each  bed  affords  a  space  of  five  and  a  half  feet  between 
each  two  rows. 

For  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  G,  acuminatum^  the  Bourbon,  &c.« 
the  beds  should  be  seven  feet  wide.  Mr.  Hughes,  so  often  before 
mentioned,  says  that  the  rows  ought  to  be  eight  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  thinned  in  the  rows  to  the  same  distance.  The  facility  for 
plowing  and  hoeing  is  so  great,  besides  the  great  advantage  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  that  Mr.  H.  particularly  insists  on  this  method, 
especially  as  he  knows  that  too  close  planting  is  a  common  mistake. 

In  Mysore  the  rows  are  made  two  feet  apart,  and  even  in  some 
districts  of  America  the  intervals  are  only  three  or  four  feet  apart ; 
but  if  there  be  any  increase  of  quantity  obtaii\ed  by  this  crowded  cul- 
ture, it  is  certainly  at  the  expense  of  quality ;  and  loss  is  insured  by 
the  unnecessary  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  superfluous  plants,  and  the 
operations  of  hoeinff,  &c.,  are  extremely  retarded. 

The  best  mode  of  sowing  is  by  opening  a  drill  down  the  centre  of 
each  bed  by  means  of  a  hoe,  which  insures  that  the  seed  shall  be 
buried  at  a  regular,  and  not  too  mat  a  depth.  The  depth  should 
not  be  more  than  one  inch  or  one  mch  and  a  half. 

The  seed  may  be  strewed  by  hand  along  the  drills,  about  three 
inches  apart,  and  the  earth  immediately  drawn  over  it  by  tne  hoe. 
In  Mysore,  they  use  a  thorny  bush  for  the  purpose. 

In  some  parts  of  America,  they  open  a  row  of  holes  with  the  hoe 
about  a  foot  apart,  sprinkling  a  handful  of  seed  in  each ;  and  in  Bur- 
mah  they  adopt  the  still  more  slovenly  mode  of  sowing  broad-cast 

Preparation  of  the  Seed. — I  have  already  noticed  that,  in  Bur- 
mah,  tne  seed  is  washed  before  it  is  sown ;  but  as  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  cotton  plant  is  liable  to  the  attack  of  any  parasitical  plant,  I 
do  not  see  that  this  operation  can  be  of  any  benefit  beyond  removing 
the  seeds  which  are  light  and  imperfect 

In  Central  India  they  wet  the  seed,  and  then  roll  it  in  powdered 
cow-dung,  waiting  until  the  seed  is  nearly  dry  before  they  conunit  it 
to  the  ground. 

About  Dacca  they  merely  wet  the  seed  for  a  few  minutes  before  it 
is  sown  ;  but  in  Bengal  they  frequently  do  not  sow  it  until,  by  keep- 
ing it  moist,  it  begins  to  germinate. 

Dr.  Anderson  tried  all  these  modes,  as  well  as  the  mixing  of  vari- 
ous composts  with  the  seed,  but  could  not  perceive  that  there  was 
any  diflference  in  the  size  or  strength  of  the  young  plants. 

Mixing  Crops. — Mr.  Gilder,  who  made  some  successful  experi- 
ments in  cultivating  Bourbon  cotton  in  Guzerat,  during  the  year 
1816,  grew  with  it  bejaree,  sown  in  drills  as  usual,  at  the  same  time. 
Indian  com  is  similarly  mixed  with  the  cotton  crop  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  bcin^  held  to  shelter  the  tender  pUnts  from  the  sun.  Mr. 
Gilder  found  Uie  bejaree  to  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  and  he  says 
it  ought  to  pay  the  expense  of  rent  and  cultivation  the  first  season, 
during  which  the  cotton  plants  yield  nothing. 

In  Burmah  they  sow  brinjalls  and  other  culinary  vegetables  *  ' " 
the  cotton ;  and  in  Bundeiievmd,  either  labux^  le^^  vc 
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similarly  mixed  with  it.  Indeed,  il  may  be  considered  as  the  fl^| 
eral  practice,  bnt  this  umversaliiy  is  do  jostificalion  ;  u>d,  afier  mI^| 
yean'  experience  in  cullirating  plaDts,  I  hare  never  yet  fonad^H 
crops  which  could  be  grown  together  without  one  LnterTering  V^H 
the  operations  that  might  be  uaefuDy  performed  to  the  other,  or  bd^| 
ineoine  other  way  prejudicial,  la  India,  neither  land  nor  labor^H 
BO  dear  as  to  render  it  desirable  in  an  economical  point  of  vl^H 
The  plea  of  sheltering  the  cottvn  plants  will  be  found  iDvalid,^H 
the  shelter  has  a  more  than  equivaleDt  drawback  by  rendering  ^H 
plants  weak  and  spindled.  .^H 

AfteT-cullure.— The  after-culture  consiats  chicdy  in  hoeing  ^H 
tliiriiig  the  soil,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  ^f^j^l 
but  to  pulverise  the  surface,  so  aa  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  !^| 
air,  ana  the  absorption  from  it  of  moisture  by  the  soil.  Thia  is  ^^| 
dcularly  beneficial  in  the  dryest  periods  of  the  year,  when,  as  u^^| 
generally  known,  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moiatore.         ^H 

The  seedlings  make  their  appearance  in  three  or  four  days  aj^| 
the  seed  has  been  sown,  and  in  two  or  three  more  develop  two  leWR^H 
The  thinning  and  weeding  may  then  at  once  be  commenced,  ^^M 
being  at  first  carefully  done  by  hand,  fur  the  young  plants  are  i^H 
tender  and  easily  injured.  Mr.  Butler,  who  has  been  more  t^^| 
once  mentioned  as  a  distinguished  cultivator  in  the  Island  of^^| 
Simon's,  Georgia,  recommends  that  llie  hoeing  should  be  repei^H 
at  leadl  once  every  twelve  days  until  the  plants  flower,  or  even  a^^l 
they  pod,  if  the  ground  is  foul.  ^^| 

At  such  hoeing  the  thinning  must  be  also  attended  to,  wll^^l 
must  he  done  moderately  until  tlie  third  hoeing  ;  the  plants  vrill  ^^| 
be  out  of  danger  from  the  worma,  and  large  enough  to  bear  droH^^| 

In  Mysore  Dr.  Buchanan  found  that  the  native  cultivattns  f^H 
formed  the  hoeing  even  still  more  frequently,  drawing  the  cunli^^H 
bullock-hoe  between  the  rows  once  in  every  eight  days,  until  |^| 
cutlnn  is  ripe.  ^H 

The  thinning  should  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  plants,  i^H 
when  Ihcy  have  attained  the  height  of  three  feet  they  shoatd^^| 
iinnlly  thinned  to  eight  feet  apart,  or  whatever  lesd  distance  msf  ^H 
deienninod,  but  the  greater  the  interval  the  better.  ^H 

Suckers  thrown  up  about  the  root  must  be  removed  as  formed.  '^M 

I'runing  is  advisable,  if  done  with  judgment.  ^1 

Mr.  Uiillcr  says  that  the  Sea  island  cotton  requires  not  only  lh« 
anckcrs  to  be  removed,  but,  if  the  plants  are  vigorous,  to  have  their 
top*  pinched  otT  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  N.  Savi  goes  so  for  as  to  say  that  all  who  understand  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Seychelles  and  Bourbon  cotton  agree  that,  to  make 
Ihem  produce  a  fine  quality  of  down,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  higher  than  three  feet,  which  may  be  effected  by  cutting  off  the 
tenilt-r  tops  of  the  stems  as  soon  as  the  first  blossoms  appear.  This 
causes  tliem  to  spread  wide  in  their  horizontal  growth. 

Mr.  Illggins,  in  describing  the  cultivation  of  Upland  Georgia  cot- 
ton at  Allahiibad,  says  that  "  topping  may  or  may  not  be  resorted  to; 
■    'ngthen  the  plant,  but  I  think  it  makes  them  later  in  b 
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bon  cotton  bo  successfully  at  Tinirelly,  prunes  his  shrubs  twice  ii| 
the  year,  the  first  and  principal,  as  soon  as  the  heavy  rains  have 
passed  away,  that  is  from  the  15th  to  the  Slst  December,  when  the 
shrub  is  cut  down,  generally  to  two  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide,  only 
the  firm  wood  being  left  with  the  strong  white  and  brown  bark.  In 
the  fine  days  of  January  the  plantation  is  plowed  thoroughly  three 
or  four  times.  In  less  than  two  months  the  whole  is  again  in  the 
finest  foliage  and  full  blossom,  and  continues  in  full  bearing  all  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  A  good  many  pods  still  remain 
in  June,  early  in  which  month  a  second  pruning  is  practised  of  the 
long,  straggling,  twisted,  soft  shoots,  with  diminutive  pods.  Good 
produce  is  yielded  from  July  to  September,  unless  the  plants  receive 
damage  in  these  months  from  rain. 

In  Persia,  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  leaves  fed  ofiT  by 
sheep,  the  poor  women  are  allowed  to  break  the  shrubs  down  close 
for  fire-wood.  The  stumps  shoot  out  again  as  luxuriantly  as  ever 
when  the  season  returns.  ^ 

Transplanting', — ^If  any  vacancies  occur  in  the  rows  while  the 
plants  are  young,  these  may  be  successfuUy  filled  up  by  removing  to 
these  places  some  of  the  plants  from  situations  where  they  may  be 
growing  too  thickly ;  otherwise,  it  is  not  a  practice  to  be  commended, 
as  it  renders  the  plants  at  least  a  fortnight  later  in  coming  into  pro- 
duction. 

Watering. — Although  the  cotton  plant  requires  a  light  silicious 
soil,  and  is  destroyed  by  water  remaining  stagnant  around  it,  yet 
excessive  dryness  of  soil  is  to  be  avoided.  It  may  even  be  flooaed 
with  advantage,  provided  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  off  quickly  again. 

To  preserve  the  soil  in  a  due  state  of  moisture,  considerable  atten- 
tion is  requisite  during  every  period  of  the  plant's  growth.  The 
object  is  to  keep  it  soA  and  damp,  so  as  to  allow  the  firee  extension 
of  the  roots,  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  having  the  texture  satu- 
rated with  wet ;  and,  much  more,  never  to  have  so  great  an  excess 
as  to  suficr  the  water  to  stand  in  pools  upon  the  surface.  The  same 
precaution  is  requisite  at  the  time  of  sowing  :  for  water  in  excess  at 
that  time  either  induces  the  total  decay  of  the  seed,  or  causes  its 
germination  to  be  weak  and  unhealthy.  When  the  shrubs  are  well 
grown  and  strong,  which  they  are  by  the  end  of  October,  they  sel- 
dom require  more  moisture  than  they  acquire  from  the  heavy  dews 
which  then  accompany  the  cold  weather.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Particular  attention  to  this  point  is 
requisite  during  the  blossoming  time. 

The  fiower-buds  appear  in  November,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
days  the  blossom  is  fully  open.  The  flower  falls  off  after  being  ex- 
panded about  four  days,  leaving  the  pod  apparent.  Bright  weather 
and  heavy  dews  are  to  be  desired  during  the  blossoming :  rain  at 
that  time  destroys  the  crop.  The  pod  requires  about  four  weeks  for 
ripening,  this  period  being  curtailed  or  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
heaviness  of  the  dews  and  brightness  of  the  sunshine  at  the  season. 
A  deficiency  of  either  delays  the  ripening.  If  the  dews  are  partic- 
ularly light,  a  gentle  watering  may  with  advantage  be  occasionally 
ffiven.  In  Peru  and  Egypt  the  irrigation  of  this  crop  is  most  can 
rally  attended  lo,  and  the  results  are  pTO]^i^otiftXii\^  X^va^^AAsi^ 
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Gathering. — The  season  for  gathering  differs  in  India  with  the 
place  of  growth. 

Mr.  Gilder,  at  Guzerat,  picked  his  Bonrhon  cotton  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  close  of  January — a  second,  but  more  scanty 
crop  occurring  in  May. 

In  Central  India,  Baboo  Radhakant  Deb  says,  the  pods  are  ripe 
in  the  month  Choyte,  when  the  sun  enters  Pisces  (niid-March  to  mid- 
April),  and  that  the  gathering  continues  until  the  close  of  May. 

About  Dacca  the  crop  is  gathered  in  April,  May,  and  June ;  and 
where  the  situation  is  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation,  a  second  crop, 
but  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  obtained. 

In  Bundelcund,  on  the  poorer  soils,  the  crop  begins  to  be  collected 
about  the  middle  of  September,  but  from  those  of  the  richer  andi 
more  northernly  situated  soils,  not  until  November  and  December.     • 

When  the  pods  are  ripe,  which  they  are  in  less  than  two  months 
after  blossoming,  three  of  their  sides  burst  and  the  Cotton  protrudes 
through  the  fissures.  In  five  or  six  days  after  the  pods  have  burst 
the  cotton  is  usually  gathered,  though  it  is  oflen  allowed  to  remain 
,  longer.  At  Surat  they  wait  for  ten  days,  and  continue  the  gather- 
ing once  after  every  similar  lapse  of  time  until  the  close  of  April,  by 
which  time  the  cotton  is  all  gathered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  being  allowed  to  remain  so  long  with- 
out being  gathered  after  the  pods  have  burst,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  cotton,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  as  certain  that  it  is 
in  no  way  beneficial.  Granting  this,  however,  to  be  immaterial,  the 
plan  of  allowing  it  to  remain  seems  objectionable,  upon  the  plain  rea- 
son that  every  day  renders  the  skin  of  the  pod  and  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx  more  brittle,  and  consequently  increases  the  liability  to  injure 
the  quality  of  the  crop  by  their  fragments  getting  intermixed. 

I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  in  every  way  ad- 
vantageous to  gather  each  pod  immediately  that  it  shows  symptoms 
of  bursting,  as  enabling  the  cotton  to  be  separated  from  it  without  so 
much  liability  to  contamination  from  its  fragments.  However  this 
may  be,  experience  teaches  us  that  the  gathering  should  be  effected 
very  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  upon  the  plant ;  the  calyx 
is  at  that  time  pliant,  yielding  to  the  hand  without  breaking,  and  con- 
sequently keeping  the  cotton  free  from  leaf. 

In  gathering,  care  must  be  taken  to  grasp  at  once  all  the  locks  of 
cotton  in  the  pod,  so  that  they  may  come  away  together.  If  any 
dry  leaves  fall  upon  the  cotton  before  the  gatherer  has  secured  it  in 
the  bag  hanging  by  his  side,  they  must  be  carefully  removed.  This 
bag  must  be  covered  to  prevent  the  admission  of  pieces  of  the  dry 
leaves,  always  to  be  found  about  the  branches,  and  which  are  dis- 
turbed by  a  very  slight  agitation.  It  is  this  admixture  of  leaf 
which  is  so  much  objected  to  by  the  spinner  and  proportionately 
lowers  the  value  of  the  cotton.  After  gathering,  it  should  immedi- 
ately be  thoroughly  dried,  whether  it  is  to  be  stored  or  at  once 
dressed  and  packed.  A  woman  in  America  will  generally  gather 
twice  as  much  per  day  as  a  man. 

The  pods  which  burst  the  earliest,  usually  those  on  the  tops  of 
the  shrubs,  produce  the  finest  cotton  ;  the  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity diminishing  as  the  plants  decrease  in  vigor.    This  is  so  appa- 
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rent,  that  the  cotton  of  the  first  two  gatherings  is  usually  worth  three 
or  four  rupees  per  candy  more  than  that  of  the  later  gatherings. 

Produce, — In  favorable  seasons  a  biggah  in  Guzerat  will  product 
25  rnaunds  of  cotton,  mixed  with  the  seeds.  Where  these  have 
been  separated  by  the  wheel  or  cheriah,  the  cotton  will  be  found  to 
weigh  about  9  niaunds,  and  the  seed  15  maunds.  In  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  India,  two  or  three  maunds  of  clean  cotton  is 
the  estimated  average  of  a  biggah. 

Twenty-seven  biggahs  in  Broach  produce  44^  maunds  of  clean 
Bourbon  cotton,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  island  after  which  it  is 
named. 

In  Poorneah  five  maunds  of  uncleaned  cotton  are  usually  grown 
per  biggah. 

Dr.  Buchanan  says,  that  in  Mysore  the  produce  varies  between 
110  and  270  lbs.  per  acre. 

Captain  Hall  states,  that  in  America  from  400  to  500  lbs.  of 
cleaned  cotton  is  produced  from  a  similar  sp§ce  of  ground. 

In  Central  India  Baboo  Radhakant  Deb  states,  that  a  biggah  yields 
about  one  maund  and  three-quarters  of  cleaned  cotton. 

The  comparative  proportion  in  weight  between  the  cotton  and  tlie 
seed  usually  varies  from  one  to  four  and  one  to  three.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  great  object  in  the  growth  of  cotton  to  obtain  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  wool  produced  above  that  of  the  seed.  At  Sha- 
habad  this  was  effected  in  the  instance  of  Egyptian  cotton*  Mr. 
Seyburne  says,  its  produce  there  was  not  only  superior  in  staple, 
but  was  half  cotton  and  half  seed,  while  the  countr}'  plants  yielded 
only  one  part  cotton  and  three  parts  seed. 
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1. — FACTS    IN    THE    COTTON    MANUFACTURE. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  press  the  call  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  made  fur 
information  upon  the  present  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  We  nave  Ijeen  taming  in  every  direction  for  this  knowledge, 
but  have  only  obtained  a  limited  amount.  Will  not  citizens  in  different  States 
aid  us  in  obtaining  the  correct  data  7  We  have  abundance  of  notes  which  were 
taken  in  the  study  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  in  the  inspection  of  those 
in  oar  own  country,  which  will  be  embodied  in  several  interesting  articles 
hereafter. 

DECLINE  IN  THE  VALUE  OP  COTTON  GOODS. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  report,  1836,  made  these  remarks : 

"  The  value  of  manufactured  cottons,  when  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  in  them 
is  the  same,  differs  greatly  according  to  different  periorto  of  time  in  the  same 
country,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  machinery 
used,  and  the  skill  employed. 

**Thas,  in  England,  in  twenty  years  after  Arkwright's  invention  in  spinning, 
manufactured  cottons  fell  nearly  eif  ht-ninths  of  their  farmer  price.  Every  ten 
years  since,  some  have  computed  their  £idl  in  price  as  eqaal  to  50  percent.  In' 
the  American  Encyclopedia,  article  '  cotton,*  it  is  said  that,  fhmi  1815  to  1^^,  the 
coarse  cloths  fell  two-thirds.  In  1610,  yarn,  on  an  average,  was  worth  5f  I  l**i  per 
pound.  In  1814,  it  was  estimated  under  $1  per  pound  by  Cox.  In  ii-3*3.  it  was 
said  that  the  cost  of  making  most  species  of  yam  had  been  reduced,  sin'V>  181S, 
about  a  half,  and  that  of  weaving  by  power-looms,  dec.,  still  mon*.  Some  of  the 
differences  as  to  the  whole  value  of  manufactured  goals,  spring  from  not  advert*  ■' 
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ing  to  all  the  fall  in  prices,  though  the  yarn  and  cloth  have  increased  in  qnantitf. 
In  1786  spinning  cost  IO5.  per  pound  of  No.  100,  in  18^  only  8c/.,  or  only  16  cents 
instead  of  240  cents. 

"  The  best  cotton  goods  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
•kill  and  machiner}'  are  good,  and  the  climate  congenial.  But  the  raw  material 
Dcing  carried  so  far  by  land  is  expensive,  nnd  the  manufacturer  cannot  compete 
ATith  £ngland,  though  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  France. 

"  In  France  many  fine  goods  are  made  by  skill  and  experience ;  but  the  ma- 
chinery is  poorer,  and  costs  more.  Bence  the  prices  in  those  two  countries  of  the 
cloth  made  from  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  exceed,  on  an  average,  fiO  cents,  while  in 
England  they  are  about  50  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  are  uow  somewhat 
less.  In  1806  the  cotton  was  niade  chiefly  into  velveteens,  nankeens,  crapes, 
muslins,  &c. 

"  But  in  1810  our  cotton  cloths  made  in  houses  and  manufactories,  on  an  aver- 
age, were  estimated  at  33  cents  per  yard.  The  prices  are  now  lower,  notwith- 
standing the  introduction  so  extensively  of  finer  cloths  and  of  printing  calicoes. 

"  We  make  more  coarse  and  substantial  cloths  of  cotton  now  than  England, 
and  they  can  be  afforded  cheaper  by  two  or  three  cents  per  yard.  They  are  in 
greater  demand  abroad.  We  put  more  staple  into  them,  the  raw  material  being 
cheaper  here.  But  the  English  laces,  being  made  chiefly  of  Sea  island  coctcm, 
with  a  very  little  silk,  enhance  the  value  of  each  pound  to  over^;  and  the  whole 
manufacture  of  it  equals  nine  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  30|  millions 
of  square  yards. 

"  The  coarse  India  cottons  are  made  of  the  worst  materials  and  less  smooth, 
being  chieflv  spun  by  hand,  and  the  raw  material  poorer.  But  the  thread  so  ^xin 
is  softer  and  the  cloth  more  durable.  But  the  power  to  spin  a  fine  thiead  there 
has  been  carried  almost  as  far  as  in  England." 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COTTON  MACHTNEaY — THE  SPINDLE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  written  ten  years  ago,  and  must  give  an  inade- 
qnate  notion.  We  publish  it  intending  to  mark  the  farther  improvements  in  a 
subsequent  number. 

"  With  a  view  to  furnish  a  few  more  details,  which  may  possess  some  useful- 
ness and  interest,  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  power  of  the  spindle,  that,  by  im- 
provements in  machinery,  it  is  said  that  one  now  sometimes  revolves  8,000  times 
in  a  minute,  instead  of  only  fifty  times,  as  formerly,  and  that  one  will  now  spin 
on  an  average  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  more  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 
Indeed,  in  1834,  it  is  said  that  one  person  can  spin  more  than  double  the  weight 
of  yarn  in  a  given  time  that  he  could  in  1829.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  spun 
by  one  spindle  depends,  of  course,  on  the  fineness  of  the  thread  and  the  quaiity 
of  ihe  machinery.  In  Elngland,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yam  is  finer, 
the  average  is  about  84  ounces  weekly,  or  from  27  to  28  lbs.  yearly ;  while  ths 
average  in  the  United  Stales  is  about  50  pounds  yearly,  of  yarn  number  20  and 
25  in  fineness,  and  about  26  pounds  of  number  35  and  40.  In  1808  the  average 
was  computed  at  45  pounds  per  spindle,  of  cotton  yielding  38  pounds  of  yam. 
The  difference  in  weight  between  the  cotton  and  the  yam,  by  loss  from  dirt  and 
waste,  is  usually  estimated  from  one-twelfVh  to  one-eighth.  At  Lowell,  100  pounds 
of  cotton  yield  89  pounds  of  cloth,  though  the  average  here  used  to  be  estimated 
only  85  pounds,  when  cotton  was  not  so  well  cleaned  and  machinery  less  perfect. 
One  spindle  at  Lowell  produces,  through  looms,  &c.,  on  an  average,  1  jV  yards 
of  cloth  daily;  but  this  result  must  differ  greatly  with  the  fineness  of  the  thread, 
excellence  of  the  looms,  width  of  the  cloth,  &c. 

"  In  1830  it  was  computed  that  37  sjiindles  were  necessary  to  supply  one  loom; 
though  in  1827,  at  Lowell,  the  actual  proportion  was  only  26,  at  Exeter,  in  1831, 
it  was  29,  and  now  at  Lowell  it  is  31.  The  number  of  looms  in  Eng^land  in 
1832  was  only  one  to  about  40  spindles,  so  much  more  yam  is  made  and  not 
woven  there,  and  those  were  mostly  hand-looms.  But  in  1834  the  number  of  them 
was  about  100,000  power-looms  and  250,000  hand-looms,  or  in  all,  about  1  to  30. 
One  loom  formerly  wove  daily  about  20  yards  of  cloth  of  the  ordinary  seven* 
eighths  width,  more  of  the  26  inches  in  width  used  for  calicos,  and  less  of  the 
five-quarters  wide.  The  average  now  is  from  30  to  40  yards  of  No.  30.  At 
howeU.  in  1835,  it  was  38  to  49  yards  of  No.  14,  and  25  to  30  yards  of  No.  30. 
It  reoaires  from  four  to  five  yards  of  cloth  of  Nos.  20  to  85  yam  to  weigh  one 
]|K)ima|  and  fiye  to  six  yards  o(  ^w.^  a&iW). 
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wilb  Ihc  mlmbpr  of  penoos  aclually 

,._, , , _. .ilainclolhofonHnory —'■■■'■  — '  '-- 

netw.  one  penwn  is  needed  to  condact  all  the  business  from  ihe  rt      __  .^_ 

finiwiru;  in  tbedotli  Cot  e^erj  20  spindles.  If  Iheclolh  be  colored  and  pHntrdor 
■Uunpcd.  one  perwn  -vill  b«  wauled  for  erery  seven  sBijtdltui.  ThiA  would  te 
aboni  S5()  pcraona  Ibr  all  purposes  in  a  faclory  or  5,000  ipindles,  making'  plain 
brown  eloth.    One  person  can  mana^  from  two  to  three  power-loonut. 

'*  The  proporliiin  of  tpindlcs  lo  a  lactorj*  was  (bnnerly  very  small,  boih  in  Enff- 
laod  and  this  couniry.  Befort  ISD6  it  was  only  one  or  iwo  hundred  Kuneiimes, 
and  seldom  eiceeded  1 ,000.  Boon  after  that  some  mills  went  built  conufning 
4,000  spindles.  The  average  in  new  mills  is  now  from  5,000  lo  6,000.  In  Luw- 
«U,  18:16.  in  27  mills  they  t^ve  129,938  tpicidtes,  or  a  linle  nnder  6,000  lo  each, 
thongb  laey  print,  Ac.,  in  some. 

"  A  factor?  with  5,000  »pindles  mosl  be  about  155  fwi  long  and  *5  wide,  four 
■toriu  in  height,  and  contain  about  UO  looms,  with  oiher  auiiablc  mochioerj  for 
pIckiDir,  war^ne,  sizing,  Ar.  Such  a  oae,  with  a  few  rhops  and  out-hoUHs  w- 
pDitenanl,  and  land  and  water  priTilege,  would  coat  from  SltO,000  to  S2^,0W, 
according  to  the  roalerials  for  building,  whether  wood,  brick  or  atone,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  narif  able  waters,  so  as  to  aflccl  cost  of  privile^,  lielght,  ftc,  with 
other  circnmsiances  loo  numerous  for  recital.  If  bleaching  or  printing  cleths  be 
added,  more  eipense  will  be  necessary,  and  more  persons  than  SaO,  the  average 
for  such  an  establishment  including  machiulHis. 

"This  woald  be  a  penuaDeDtiuvesOnent  of  capital  in  buildings,  waler-powcr, 
machinery,  and  all  appurtenances,  equal  to  838  or  8(4  per  spindle,  independent 


of  the  temporary  investmeat  of  capital  lo  buy  raw  cotton,  pay  waces,  & 
would  oftenef  reach,  and  even  eiceed  the  latter  »om,  than  only  the  forme,.  „ 
1610  it  was  computed  that  the  capital  acloally  invested  in  macfaiaery  end  real 
eslale  averaged  g60  per  spindle.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  go  into  any  compari- 
ions  of  this  expense  now  with  fonner  periods,  or  with  other  countries,  except  in 
regard  to  the  spindle  alone,  and  the  machineiy  as  a  whole. 

"  In  1906,  when  machinery  could  not  by  law  be  exported  from  England,  and  the 
machinists  here  were  nnskilTuI  and  few,  the  spindle  and  its  aj^urtenances,  Irom 
the  picker  to  the  loom  inclusive,  it  is  computed,  cost  830  each ;  or  300  to  400  per 
cent,  blither  than  it  cost  at  that  lime  in  England,  and  over  doable  its  present  cost 
in  the  United  States. 

"  The  great  fall  in  its  cosi  add  value  since,  with  various  Improvements  in 
machinery,  has  been  (be  cause  of  much  loss  lo  meoy  capitalists  employed  in  [Ira 
maDUfacturc.  By  i.  d.  1990  the  machinery  cost  only  about  double  its  then  value 
in  England,  la  I89E  the  machinery  was  made  here,  on  an  average,  fc?  about  SI4 
per  spindle  i  and  though  now  lower,  it  still  cusis  Irom  40  lo  60  per  cent,  more 
Ihau  ID  England.  The  whole  machioEry  there,  and  the  mill,  cost  only  44.16  per 
spindle.  But  that  includes,  probably,  no  looms,  ftc.,  and  merely  the  building, 
without  the  water  or  steam  power,  and  the  mule  spindle,  moved  by  hand,  ai^ 


casting  less  than  half  what  the  throstle  spindle  costs,  and  which  is  chiefly  to  use 
here.  In  France,  in  1833,  the  spindle  alone,  which  is  about  half  the  eapenw  of 
all  the  machinery,  cost  88.    It  used  lo  cost  there  $10.    Now  the  spindle  alone 


costs  here  about  Mt  ifof  the  throstle  kind,  and  S9|  if  of  the  mule  klud. 

t laces  in  the  United  Slates,  Ere  penceni.  higher.  The  former  alone  cost  nere, 
ite  as  1820,  it  is  said,  SSeach.  The  spindle  used  in  the  tilling  frame,  quite 
extensively  at  this  time,  costs  about  S6. 

"  These  may  eotisiitule  useTal  and  sufficient  data  for  farther  computations.  Aa 
a  mailer  of  some  curious  interest  it  may  be  added,  that  otu  pound  of  coUon 
usually  makes  eight  yards  of  coaise  mualiu,  and  is  then  increased  in  value  ihnn 
the  raw  cotton  eighllold.  But  If  spun  into  the  finest  yam  it  is  worth  five  guineas, 
and  10 1760,  if  woven  into  rauelinand  tamboured,  was  worth  jCIS:  it  may  now  b* 
converted  into  a  piece  of  lace  wonh  lOO  guineas.  la  India,  in  IT6I>,  they  could 
spin  cotlon  threads  over  Illi  miles  to  the  pound;  in  England  they  have  since  baen 
spun  167  miles  lone  from  a  single  pound.  One  pound  of  coilod  spun  into  Nol 
100  vam,  extends  about  S4  000  yards  in  lengrth.  The  yam  spun  j-carty  in  England 
would  reach  round  the  globe  9KI,77&  limes,  or  over  liOO  times  each  day. 

"They  use  Hour  for  sizing,  &c..  In  cotlnn  maaufactuns.  42)  pounds  to  each 
spindle  per  annum,  or  four  pound*  weekly  to  each  loam.  Id  this  country,  but  oita 
piund  weekly  to  each  loam.  But  at  Lowell,  3,900  barrets  u  4,197  looms,  yearly, 
or  near  four  pounds  each  per  week.  In  England  three  times  as  many  spindle* 
aad  Ctdories  arc  moved  by  steam  as  l>y  water.    In  the  United  Stales  nr'  ~      -  ' 
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hiuiired  raclories  b  loored  In  sLeaiu.    The  power  U>  mow  all  lli«  cutKn  mill*  ia 

Bnaland  eqnaU  ibai  ol'  M.OOO  horses,  of  which  only  1 1,000  is  bj  ihe  w '  -  ■ 

Id  I^  Iho  whole  power  wae eslimated a-      '-  ■*•  ""  ■^ ■■--' 

uunmoD  eize  and  emplinineDi  tequires  froi 
111  hOT»e  power  101,000  spindles.^" 

1730, — First  coiion  yaro  »puii  in  England  by  machinery,  by  Mr.  Wrali. 
174:2.— Firsl  mill  for  spiimin^  collon  baill  al  Eirmiiigliam ;  mured  by  tnulea  m 
hones;  but  not  Buccesalnl. 


— Colloa  velvets  and  ciuIltingE  (int  made  in  England. 
— Ailcwright  obtained  his  first  patent  lor  the  spinniDf^lrBine,  though  he  xutii-- 
lartber  improvements  in  ITBS.    Became  free  iiS4.    Baine*  iMifs  bis  fiot 


patent  was  in  17ti9,   Su  does  Wade,  and  that  his  second  palenl  was  in  1771. 
1779.— Male  spinning  invented  by  Hargrave,  or  rather  perfecled  by  Ctvoiptaa. 
17SI. — Firat  ijnports  of  rav  cution  into  England  fiom  Braml;  pocu'ly  prEparal. 

and  in  three   to  nine  years  allet,  Aim  Irom  Uuiletl  Slates  of  their  ova 

growth )  and  from  India  and  Bourbon  about  1765. 
1782.— Watt  toolc  out  bis  patent  for  the  steam-engine,  though  some  saj  ia  ITW 

Ihe  lust  one,  and  got  into  general  uxe  to  more  inaclunery  in  1790.    H' 

began  his  improreineots  in  1764,  according  to  Wade's  histoiy  of  ike  iBirl< 

dliog  daases. 
1785. — Fower-looma  invented  by  Doct.  Cartwrigbl ;  though  previous  to  that  tomr 

similar  models  had  existed  which  had  not  been  pateoKd  or  used.    Slcur. 

engines  used  in  cotton  raciories.  Cylinder  ptinlin);  invvnled  b)'  BelL    Ari- 

Wright's  palenl  expired,  and  a  great  impulse  to  majinfactures  uf  cotton. 
17®. — Sea  island  cotton  first  planted  in  the  United  States ;  and  upland  couoar 

cultivated  lor  use  and  export  about  this  time,  or  three  oi  lour  yean 

Otis.    Some  say  iti  ITSli. 
1790.— First  cotton  factory  built  in  the  United  States,  in  Rhode  Isliuid. 

power  first  applied  to  Ihe  mule  spinner,  by  Kellv. 
ITM.— The  cotton-gia  invented  by  E.  Whitney,  in  tl.e  United  Stales.     _ ._   _ 

□Hen  stated  to  be  in  a.  d.  1795;  but  the  patent  ia  dated  in  1791.  Mardl  11 
ITUB.- First  mill  and  macliinftry  erected  in  Switzerland  for  cotton. 
1B03,— Fiisi  cotton  factory  built  in  New  Hampshire.    Poa-er-loom,  a»  now  uaal. 

perfected  in  England,  and  patented  by  Harrock. 
ISOij, — Stamping  Ihe  cylinders  for  printing  cloth  by  nieajiBof  dins  inlrodncH  ai 

Maacnesler. 
ISKIU.-DlgesI  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Ihe  United  States,  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  anJ 

another  by  T.  Cox,  Emj.,  anil  public  allenlion  drawn  to  their  growing  im- 
portance. ' 
11^15.  I  The  poweT'loom  introduced  into  the  United  States  first,  at  Walibam-  i» 
IfllB.  {  1815,  il  is  said  in  American  Encyclopedia,  article  --cotton." 
1S32, — First  cotton  factory  erected  at  I^well. 
1836.— First  exports  of  American  coilon  manufactures  to  any  considerable  valu^ 
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wheat  crop  since  ISai,  have  greatly  suffered  by  the  annual  depredation  ..  . 
insect.  While  Canada  fonnerlv  exported  largely  of  breadstnds,  she  new  is  com- 
pelled toimponrorcunaiimption.  We  give  the  statistics  of  the  iinportsai^ezpons 
ol  Toronio. 

TltinK    or   THE    POUT   OP   TOHONTO,  JAHDARr  IBI6— )»»IU*RY   l84". 

Vessels  entertd  the  porl— 

Steamers  and  coasters  employed  between  the  British  pmu. 3,099 

From  foreign  ports — 

With  cargoes 669  »         « 

IttbalUM J,. S( ^^ 
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Aitidet,*e. 
Cows No. 

Horses No. 

Lambs^ No. 

Oxen * No. 

Pigs No. 

Sheep No. 

ClocKs  and  watches ....  No. 

Flour bbls. 

Tallow bbls. 

Salt r bbls. 

Oysters,  lobsters,  and 

turtle pkgs. 

Books  and  paper pkgs. 

Cotton  manufactures. .  pkgs. 

Glass pkgs. 

Woolen pkgs. 

Silk pkgs. 

Drugs  and  medicines. pkgs. 

Hardware pkgs. 

Cheesfe • c  wt. 

Butter cwt. 

Bacon  and  ham cwt 

Meats  —  salted,  cured, 

*  and  fresh cwt 

Coffee cwt. 

Molasses." cwt 


Articles,  4ke. 
Flour bbls. 

Pork bbls. 

Beef bbls. 

Timothy  seed bbls. 

Wheal bush. 

Oats bush. 

Peas bttsh. 

Beef. trcs. 

Hams tons 

Horn  tips  and  scraps. . .  tons 

Ashes casks 

Butter kegs 


IMPORTS, 

Quantity. 
1 

8 

2 

60 

10 

1,000 

507 

23 

1,515 

9,316 

1,888 

1,668 

ooo 

885 

426 

120 

345 

2,452 

548  1  20 

27  0  14 

75  2    0 

209  0  9 
1,917  0  4 
1)128  1  13 


TORONTO. 

Article*,  Ac.  Quanthy. 

Muscovado  sugar cwt  14,071  3    7 

Pish — dried,  salted,  and 

pickled -. cwt  390  0  24 

Teas,  various  qualities. .  lbs.  405,541 

Tobacco lbs.  2^9,836 

Segars lbs.  2,990 

Snuff. lbs.  5,886 

Leather lbs.  95,199 

Raisins lbs.  125,860 

Rum gallons  1,528 

Cider.. gallons  3,935 

Spirits gallons  4,452 

Wines gallons  2,153 

Coal .' tons  1,143 

Boots  and  shoes pairs  3,917 

Apples bushels  2,732 

Potatoes bushels  114 

Total  value  of  imports,  in- 
cluding other  goods,  pay- 
ing ad  vahrem  duty XI 68,477 

Value  of  free  goods — beine 
furniture,  household  ei- 
fects,  tools,  &c.,  of  settlers 
coming  into  the  province, 

about i«,000 

Importations  of  specie. .  .X104,645  16  8 


EXPORTS. 


Qxiantity. 
194,856 

4,133 

80 

176 

108,116 

3,000 

1)000 

65 

9 

U 

283 

200 


Aiticlcf ,  Ac 

Lard kegs 

Starch boxes 

White  pine  boards feet 

Bricks No. 

Sheep  pelts No. 

Woolen  cloths yards 

Blankets pairs 

Furs  and  peltries,  value  a- 

bout 

Fresh  fish 

Total  estimated  value  of  ex- 
ports  


....600 

1,680,000 

1,0:10,000 

10,750 

40,000 

130 

X2,000 
X500 

£301,000 


3. — IMPORTANCE  OF  STATISTICS. 


From  a  lecture  delivered  in  Grenada,  and  published  in  the  Colonial  Magazine, 
we  introduce  an  important  passage,  corresponding  with  the  views  we  have  so  fre- 
quently expressed. 

»*  To  the  agriculturist,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  the  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  and  the  production  of  the  sod,  so 
as  to  regulate  his  labor  and  economize  his  mean.*: — for  labor  is  wealth.  To  the 
merchant,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  produce 
of  the  country,  the  imports  and  the  exports,  so  as  toascertam  the  consumption  and 
the  average  expenditure  of  each  family,  and  thereby  govern  his  enterprising  pec- 
ulations. To  the  physician,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  or  the 
births  to  the  deaths,  and  of  each  of  these  to  the  aggregate  population,  as  well  as 
the  respective  causes  of  death,  and  the  effects  of  climate  on  diseases,  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  sound  deductions  re.specting  the  nature  of  complaints  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  and  to  certain  ages,  professions,  and  classes  of  the  people ;  the  general 
state  of  public  health,  and  other  important  points  connected  with  vital  statistics.  To 
the  statesman,  it  is  indispensable  to  Know  the  number  of  the  population — their  wealth 
or  poverty — their  increase  or  decrease — the  number  of  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
ricn— the  number  of  laborers,  or  the  productive  part,  with  the  number  of  thinken, 
or  the  nnprodactive  part — the  proportion  of  the  sexes— the  number  of  marriagea  ■ 
and  the  general  state  of  oablic  morals,  so  as  to  enact  wise  and  iost  laws  that  rnfUk 


I  OF  coxMCRcc  ak; 

ksot  bear  heavier  on  one  pail  oriht-  '-jiniuuui'v 
f  prevKQi  vice  and  encourage  viriue,  iiini  nn  r-.-,i'ri 
F  equitable  goFernmeDl  of  Uic  wtiuk.    'i'uiln  jilili 

^eralio  ol' laortaJiiy  in  ■  couuiry,  mid  lu  u.irc  I 
of  mirriages,  ilie  avenge  produce  ul  Un---- La^n 

_j —  -DDtlogem  circumstaoces  whiih  sffrri   ' 


t,  and  ifae  doctrine  ol'probalilKi-'-, 


f]  aiialbiT,  but  such  3b  tewl  lo 
'■■{  !.-.■  pt'.'moie  the  wi^iftue  ud 
;j1u.-i,  ii  im  iolcreiUing  lu  Inow 
iimea,  lo^tceitAiD  ilir  uanilitr 
s,  ooil  to  inresiigaie  the  n- 
[•rulucdoD  of  the  epraio,  iha 


ibiia  he  snablnl  it    _. 

t  iist>ir,  anj  a,  ihouBaodA 

ajl  inquiring  mind." 


1  (be  trade  of  Uie  Lalus  ai 


1.    lYearBnowablcluoffi!r«(.__ 
rom  ihe  valuable  Colonial  traricd 
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re  bad  an  article 
Immense  navt^alion  conducted  upon  tht 
liona]  inieiesting  particulars,  obtained 
Bimmonda,  of  London. 

"  Extending  from  east  lo  west  over  nearl;  Altcen  and  a  half  degic«a  of, 

tude,  they  seem,  regarding  ihem  tipou  the  map,  to  rest  like  b  crown  of  ■ 

'   'upon  Ihe  head  of  (he  Union,  tbcir  centre  ol  gravity;   the  i«laiul  ot  Mt 

f  _  Glancing  upon  Ihe  meridian  wbicb  eeparatus  iodiana  and  Ohio,  «qui- 

'  ':Kentucky  and  Teonesaee,  and  pa&tes  between  Oeur^ia  and  AlabainA,  ai . 

.   and  Went  Florida,  in  the  Gull' ot  Mexko.    The  difierenee  in  the  laiUiide 

norihem  ajid  soulhcm  cilremc  putnt-^  of  the  Lakes  is  not  lor  froa  e 

hall  de^es.    The  utimated  area  of  country  draining  into  ihem  is  WD.mni 

'    miles:  Ihe  extent  covered  bv  the  waters  of  Ihe  wjiole  i^i  <I3,I)00  squaremuei, 

aa  follows:  Ontario,  6,300;  Erie,  9,(100;  St.  Clair,  l.OUl;  HmoB,20.i00j 

gan,  iacluding  ihe  bay,  34.400;  Superior,  3lf^0.    The  patera  of  tiie  ■ 

of  Lakes' (Superior)  are  ai^  [eel  aVivc  ihe  kvel  tif  the  sea;  which  eln 

attained  by  unequal  gradations,  each  lake  rising  above  the  previona  oi 

-  Onlario  lo  Superior.    The  siu&ce  of  the  waters  ol'  OniBriii  is  iSiJ  roet  at ._. 

■^  Ude-water  of  ihe  Si.  Lawrence ;  Erie  rise*  XtS  Itei-t  above  Ontarioi  St.  CUfr  6 
,  &et  above  Erie;  Huron  and  Michigan  are  13  feet  higher  Ihan  St.  Clair;  aai 
fiupeilor  rises  44  feet  above  those. 

'  "  The  Si.  Clsir  is  by  fer  the  shnlloweal  of  anv  of  the  lakes,  the  iiTrrage  deMh 
<l>eing  about  30  leet;  Erleavera'CB  in  depth  aWul  85  feel;  OalarioSDO;  S'opciica 
'900;  UaroQ  and  Michigan  1,000,  as  neaciy  as  can  be  anired  at.  The  deepM 
soundings  are  (bund  in  Lake  Huron ;  off  Saginaw  bay,  wo  are  told,  leads  tatt 
sunk  1,900  feel,  or  1,900  feet  below  the  level  ol  the  Allantk  uccau,  withuui  reacb- 
ing  the  boilom. 

"  Great  dilli^renM  is  observable  in  the  Iransparency  and  purity  of  llie  waitra  cl 
the  several  lakes.  Those  of  Ontario,  Erie,  and  the  Huibeni  part  of  Miehlgm 
have  no  peculiar  excellence — while  those  of  the  nonhern  part  oi  [^ke  Miebipn 
and  Lake  Huroa  surpass  in  clearness  and  flavor  any  waters  of  wtijcli  we  ba** 
ever  drunk,  though  a  Mill  greater  pnrily  nnd  a  highe;  reHsfa  is  aatd,  by  ibow  ute 
have  visited  that  lake,  lo  discingniab  ihe  waien  of  Superior. 

"  So  completely  transparent  are  the  waters  of  Huron,  thai  ilie  id]9  of  ihc  $m 
are  said  to  pass  through  them  as  ihrongti  clie  cluudleaB  aimu^bere,  whhuutmect- 
iDg  with  solid  matliT  in  suspeusioo  lo  elicit  their  heat.  Thus  Dr.  DriU  aceounu 
for  the  fact,  which  he  himself  auertaiued  by  experimcnl,  that  the  water  OD  Ibe 
surface,  and  that  300  leet  below  the  aame  spot,  lud  precisely  Ihe  same  lempirv 
meot.  56  degrees. 

"  Through  the  'Welland  Canal  (he  navigatlim  ol  the  Lakes  is  uniDtetrupted  for 
ihe  distance  of  8-14  miles  from  east  to  wesi;  ihe  distance  north  and  suuih  ii,  ■at 
course,  various,  ranging  Irom  347  miles  as  iLr  extreme  dislanee.  The  cmmtry 
lo  which  these  waters  are  the  great  highway  ol  iratispotl  bus  oftan  been  the  thenu 
of  high-wroogbt  enlogium,  for  Ihe  variety  and  rli'hnew- 1  f  Its '  oil,  iin.t  i!,e  extral 
of  its  resources.    The  juBtnes.?  of  these  pnii-'--  ■^"  "■"''   ■■-  ■!■,.,....-..  .    — t:,]] 

Ito  fertility  has  beeti  subjected  lo  the  handiii''  ■■ '.    li 

these  tesourccjnre  being  developed,  uodei    i]i'  ■  t- 

■pri!«whicb  peculiarly  characterizes  its  ini.         ■       .  r-: 

glance  al  Ihe  faci,  Ibat  Ihe  commerce  of  lb-'  i -nil.  .,(.i- 

tal  aioal,  dlriDB  the  vearl843,  was  ealiniM^ii  ny  lue  iom.L-rai-ni.iii  aurcjio  «i 
6&  000  QW  dottar*.  TV  \a«\  aiaoaiA  etvRi\i«i  ^  the  OciK'ial  Uu«<^riuu«ll  irf 
Ihp  nniteil  Bltitta  oil  l3fie«'W«ea^"n  ^^"^'^X™''"**^^''"**'™^'    "     "     "    "' 
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"  When  liie  projc'cied,shin-ranal  around  the  Falls  of  Ste.  Marie  fthall  be  com- 
pleted, iho  wide  fxpan*^e  oi  l/ike  Superior  will  be  added  to  the  present  extent  of 
the  Lake  uav'it,Mtioii,  ailuwin^  the  .ulvoiiturous  commercialist  to  crowd  some  176 
miles  siill  fartiin  north,  and  several  hundreds  farther  west.  The  length  of  the 
road  proposed  to  be  cut  by  this  car.al  Is  said  to  be  but  tAree-fourths  of  a  miU^  and 
the  wDoie  expense  of  the  improvement  is  estimated,  if 'we  rightly  remember,  at 
230,000  dollars.  By  this  eoraparatircly  small  outlay,  access  ia  at  once  obtained 
to  the  whole  country  tributary  to  Lake  Superior — a  tract  so  rich  in  timber  and 
mineral  wealth,  that  it  has  not  been  unaptly  termed  '  the  Denmaric  of  America.' 

"The  ibllowing  is  a  luoj^t  accuiate  statement  of  the  length,  width,  and  depth 
of  the  respective  Lakc:^;  which  eannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers : 

TUB    GREAT  LAKES. 

Orcaf'>.-«t  lenyth.         Greateitt  brradth.         Aver,  depth. 
Miles.                         Mika.  Feet 

Ontario IHO 40 500 

I  Erie 270 80 200 

'  Huron 250 100 900 

Superior 350 150 ....900 

Of  these,  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior  has  been  calculated  to  be  1,048  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  high  tide  of  the  sea;  Lake  Huron  is  570  feet  above  ditto; 
Lake  Erie  is  330  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  566  above  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 
The  Ontario  is  218  feet  above  the  St  Lawrence  and  Three  Rivers." 

There  are  several  important  canals  connected  with  the  Lakes,  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  Eric  canal,  363  miles,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  Welland  canal, 
uniting  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  4^  miles;  Rideau 
canal,  135  miles ;  Greenville  canal ;  Lachine  canal,  from  Montreal  to  Upper 
Lachine. 

In  relation  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  river  Stl^awrence,  the  following 
from  the  same  source  is  valuable: 

PALLS  OP  NIAGABA. 

Extent  of  the,  Hofsc-shoc  Falls,  on  the  British  side 2,300  feet. 

Breadth  of  Goat  Island^  between  it  and  the  American  Falls 980  *< 

American  Falls  in  breadth 1,140  " 

The  whole  extent,  or  full  three-quarters  of  a  mile .4,220  " 

Height  of  the  Horse-shoe  Falls 150  !* 

Height  of  the  American  Falls 160  *« 

Extent  of  the  cave  beneath  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  from  the  outaide  of 

the  Termination  Rock 153  " 

Height  of  the  cave  is  estimated  hy  Capt.  Hall  at 100  " 

The  CAiimated  quantity  of  water  discharged  over  the  Falls  is  calculated 

at  48,524,000  cubic  feet,  or  113,510,000  gallons,  per  minute. 

Depth  of  the  river  above  the  Falls,  as  near  as  can  be  approached,  about  200  *< 

Breadth  of  the  river  at  the  ferry 1^170  «« 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Lake  Superior  bein^  the  real  head  of  this  river,  the  distance  from  Cape 
Chat,  which  is  100  miles  above  Cape  Rosier,  where  its  mouth  may 
in  reality  be  deemed  to  commence,  to  the  head  of  that  Lake,  is  cal- 
culated to  be  no  less  than • 2,120  miles. 

Breadth  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Cape  Rosier SO     " 

Breadth  at  Kamouraska,  where  its  waters  are  perfectly  fr^,  and  its 
average  depth  twelve  fathoms 20 


I 
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6.— COMXERCE  OF   CUBA — SUGAR,  COFFEE. 

For  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine : 

EXPORTS  FROM  CtTBA. 

SUGAR.  COPPIB. 

Anobu.*  Anabu, 

1826  to  1830 6,608,138 1,718,865 

1830  to  1835 7,893  567 1,995,832 

1835  to  1840 10,166,555... 1,877,646 

*  Four  arrobu  aie  equal  to  onA\raaAxiA:fit&iiBX. 


&50  STATISTICS   OF  COMMERCE  AND   MAMVFACTVRES. 

For  the  five  years  ending  with  1845  we  have  only  the  exports  befoie  ns  fiom 
a  portion  of  the  island. 

"^  we  append  a  list  of  the  export  of  boxes  of  sugar  fhHn  EUivana  and  Matanias 
daring  the  years  1830  Co  1846,  which  will  show  Uie  progress  of  cultiiration  in  that 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  year  1845  a  great  falling  off  appears;  this  wbb  owing 
to  the  destructive  hurricane  which  took  place  in  October,  1844.  The  estimates 
of  the  ensuing  crop,  which  is  just  beginning  to  reach  Europe,  are  lTom300,000  to 
900,000  boxes.  The  Cuba  sugar-boxes  contain  about  400  lbs.  £nslish  weight. 
Up  to  the  end  of  February  there  had  been  shipped  from  Havama  63,199  boxes,  and 
from  Matanzas  34,204,  against  28,736  and  14,552  at  the  same  period  in  1846. 

EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA  FROM  1830  TO  1846. 

1830 ; 303,341 l4l,lS. .  ^ 444,479 

1831 276,329 126.560....  ..;. 402,889 

1832 298,801 142.886 441,687 

1833 284  955 144,030.. 428,982 

1834 283,164 175,682 458,746  k 

1835 306,007 185,553 491,560 

1836 310,208 189,945 500,153 

1837 316,834 191,117 507,951 

1838 373,920 236,592* 610,512| 

1839 329,762* 194,043 &23JQ5i 

1840 444,324 263,215 707,539 

1841 434,464 261,967 696,431 

1842 415  44)5 260,766 676,231 

1843 429,003* ..270,692 699,695* 

1844 528,778* 299,189.... ..  ..827,967* 

1845 256,556* 99,436... 355,992* 

1846 505,983.* 289,112 ...795,095 

The  greater  part  of  the  sugars  produced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
"  clayed,"  but  of  late  more  attention  has  been  turned  also  to  Muscovados,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  that  description  than  heretofore  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  this 
country  ibr  the  use  of  refiners  and  grocers.  We  have  no  particulars  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  south  of  the  island,  at  St.  Jago,  Cienfiugos,  and  Trinidad,  but  are 
informed  on  good  authority  that  the  quantity  grown  in  that  part  is  at  present  not 
under  150,000  to  200,000  boxes,  clayed  and  Muscovados. 

The  exports  of  coffee  for  the  whole  island  were,  in  1840,2,197,771  arrobas ;  in 
1841, 1,260,920*  arrobas.  We  have  not  the  complete  details  for  subsequent  years, 
but  the  exports  in  the  past  two  years  were — 

1845.  1846. 

„  „  Arroba*.  Anobu. 

From  Havana 160,668* 298.900 

From  Matanzas 10,325 21,817 

170,993*  390,717 


IISCEILANIES. 

1. — SLATE   TRADE    ON    COAST    OF   AFRICA,    SIERRA    LEONE. 

The  European  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are,  to  the  northward, 
Goree  and  Senegal,  owned  by  the  French ;  Be.ssa6  and  Cacheco,  by  the  Portu- 
guese ;  Gambia,  Bulama,  and  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  English,  with  Cape  Coast, 
f  rince*s  island,  and  Fernando  Po,  to  the  south. 

The  French  do  not  export  slaves  across  the  Atlantic,  although  they  tenaciously 
maintain  domestic  slavery  in  their  settlements.  On  the  contrary,  the  Portu- 
guese in  Bessad,  Cacheco,  and  Cape  Verde,  carry  on  the  traffic  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  flag  of  Brazil ;  as  does  Spain,  also,  preferring  the  Brazilian  flag,  which 
does  not  forfeit  the  vessel,  and  conse^VLtxidY  lemov^  it  tcom  the  trade. 

The  notorious  filavc-dealeT,  Qwvwnoi  ia\ai«i,  lesv^^  ^  T^^afl^.^^  \  ^^iSs^  \^t^ 
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Pedro  Blanco,  Martinez  of  Gallinas,  Felipe  de  Souza,  called  by  the  natives  Char 
Char,  of  Lagos  and  Whydah.  These  are  juHtly  considered  tne  most  extensive 
dealers  on  the  west  coast,  and  their  adventures  frequently  come  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Mixed  Courts  in  Sierra  Leone. 

To  the  southward  of  Bessao  is  the  Nunez,  situate  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and,  under  the  dominion  of  the  native  chief,  the  Landewas,  the  resort  of 
both  French  and  English,  whence  are  procured  gold,  ivory,  wax,  hides,  coffee,  and 
other  productions ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  feuds  among  the  chiefs, 
and  incursions  to  the  settlement  tor  the  object  of  plunder,  the  merchants  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  British  cruisers,  which  visit  peri- 
odically. Rio  Pongas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nunez,  is  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade ;  consequently,  legitimate  commerce  is  little  known 
there,  nor  is  it  the  resort  of  any  creditable  merchant  of  the  Colony,  as  all  mer- 
cantile operations  there  are  of  a  very  questionable  character.  From  this  place 
to  Sierra  Leone  are  the  Isles  de  Los,  Bogga  country,  Irom  whence  are  procured 
Indes,  wax,  palm  oil,  small  quantities  of  gold,  ground  nutSw  mats,  gum,  ivory,  Ac, 

We  now  come  to  the  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  merits  particular 
attention  from  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Grovemment  has  watched  over  it  ever 
vince  its  establishment.  This  Colony  was  founded  by  the  Elnglish  in  1786,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Tomson,  of  the  Navy,  who  took  with  him  400  distressed 
negroes  from  London,  with  about  60  whites,  to  prepare  and  cultivate  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  was  ceded  by  King  Tom  for  the  purpose  of  Colonization. 
This  system,  however,  having  soon  failed,  Messrs.  Wilbertorce,  Thornton,  and 
other  intelligent  persons,  were  induced  to  undertake  the  object  upon  a  different 
system,  justly  reasoning  that  little  benefit  coufd  be  effected  from  the  mere  abolition 
tti  the  slave  trade,  unless  the  natives  were  instructed  in  religion  and  the  arts  of 
civilization,  which  alone  can  render  a  people  tree. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  slave  dealing  in  the  Colony  by  liberated  Africans 
themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Gibson,  sentenced  to  five  years  in  a 
chain  gang,  but  who,  through  the  cognizance  of  the  driver,  escaped  to  the  Man- 
liingo  shore,  leaving  the  driver  to  serve  the  sentence  in  his  place.  Other  cases  of 
Mahomedans,  Mandingoes,  and  Foulabs  or  Timannees,  residents  in  the  Colony, 
are  established,  who  have  inveigled  liberated  African  boys  or  children  out  of 
the  Colony  an^  sold  them  in  the  interior.  Cooper  Thompson  reports  fVom 
Teembo  that  he  there  found  a  family  so  disposed  ol,  and  had  resided  for  many 
years,  but  was  ultimately  liberated  by  King  Alimammee  Foodi  Bocarri. 

Cummings,  a  liberated  African,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  has  had  bills 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  against  him  for  slave  dealing,  also  a  Mandingo,  named 
Dowdah  ;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  evidences  are  trained  by  the  people 
in  the  interior,  conviction  is  difficult,  yet  many  have  been  punished  severely. 

Aiding  and  abetting  in  the  trafRc  is  more  than  suspecten. 

The  purchasing  of  condemned  slave  vessels  is  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  profit, 
and  of^  moment  to  the  British  merchant  of  the  Colony,  sold  as  they  are  at  a  very 
low  rate  by  the  commissioner  of  appraisement  and  sale  to  the  courts,  and  tliea 
re-sold  to  the  Brazilian  or  Spaniard  for  double  or  treble  the  amount.  In  this 
way  one  of  the  most  extensive  merchants  in  the  Colony  finds  it  not  the  worst 
part  of  mercantile  speculations. 

It  is  scarcely  creaible  (hat  women  should  have  connected  themselves  with  this 
speculation,  as  buyers,  ?«llers,  and  kidnappers,  among  whom,  one  of  the  most 
notorious,  was  the  infamously-famed  Donna  Maria  de  Cruz,  daughter  of  the 
dreadl'ul  Gromez,  Governor  of^  Prince's  island.  This  disgrace  to  her  sex,  among 
other  vessels  captured  by  the  Britisji,  had  the  <*Maria  Pequena,"  seized  by  the 
"  Victor,"  sloop.  The  burthen  of  this  slaver  was  but  five  tons,  yet,  besides  her 
crew,  provisions,  water,  and  other  stores,  she  had  taken  on  board  twenty-six  slaves, 
who  were  found  stowed  away,  but  with  less  care  than  so  many  flitches  of  )»acon, 
between  the  water-casks  and  the  deck,  a  space  of  only  eifi^hteen  inches  in  height. 
Six  of  tiie  creatures  were  dead,  and  the  rest  in  a  state  of  siarv^^lon. 

2. — HUNTERS    AND  TRAPPERS   OF   THE  WIST. 

THR   Fini  TRADE. 

At  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  Fcb^' 
rnary  last,  much  was  said  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  western  country,  but 
nothing  more  interesting  than  the  remarks  of  Thomas  Allen,  iSsq.  We  haveailo 
them  a  space  in  oar  number. 
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i^ACLEDi  aaa  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Missoori  rirer,  and  of  the  oonntiy 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  high  as  the  St  Peten.  Their  furs  were  generally 
taken  to  Canada,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  European  ports.  Four  years  were 
consumed  in  getting  returns  of  European  goods,  which  also  came  throbeh  Cana- 
da. The  annual  cost  of  those  goods  brought  here  for  the  far  tra^  aboot  this 
period,  is  stated  to  have  been  about  $35,000— on  which  there  was  a.£Feight  charge 
of  100  per  cent  (no  steamboats  theoY  but  the  profits,  nevertheless,  are  said  to 
have  equaled  300  per  cent  The  trade  of  the  Missouri  river  was  more  valuable 
than  that  of  all  the  others  united;  and  the  business  increased  so,  that,  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  last  century,  the  average  value  of  the  goods  annually 
sent  up  that  river,  in  exchange  for  furs,  amounted  to  something  over  $61,000. 

It  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  canoe  navigation  fkom  Ctuebec, 
in  Canada,  for  example,  to  points  1,000  miles  up  the  Missouri,  for  single  indi-, 
viduals  to  prosecute  the  trade.    Hence  the  necessity  of  companies,  by  which  the 
trade  was  always  coqducted. 

These  companies  subdivided  their  labors  among  agents  or  clerks,  canoe  men 
or  voyageurs,  coureurs  des  bois,  or  wood-rangers,  ana  hunters  and  trai^rs.  The 
goo;ls  were  sent  up  the  river  in  Mackinaw  boats,  carrying  1,500  lbs.  to  three  tons, 
but  bark  canoes  were  employed  on  the  smaller  streams  and  at  portagesw 

But  Mr.  A.  said  he  saw  and  felt  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  suhject 
on  such  an  occasion,  or  to  compress  into  a  bnef  and  hurried  speech,  anything  more 
than  >imple  mention  of  the  more  prominent  transactions. 
About  tne  year  1792,  several  trading  voyages  were  made  up  the  Missouri  by 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  of  this  city,  connected  with  a  company  formed  here  by 
a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Todd,  under  the  protection  of  tne  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  monopolize  the  whole  trade  of  the  Bfissoori.  A 
joumsd  of  one  of  these  voyages,  made  by  Jobn  Baptiste  Truobac,  our  first 
schoolmaster,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  It 
appears  that  the  petitions  of  many  of  these  people  to  the  government  for  grants  of 
land,  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  services  rendered  in  these  expeditions. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  furs  collected  here  for  fifteen  successive  years 
ending  in  1804,  is  stated  to  have  been  $203,750.  The  number  of  deer  skins  was 
158,000;  beaver,  36,900  pounds;  otters,  8,000;  bear,  5,100:  and  Bufiialo,  only 
850.  A  vt>ry  different  state  of  things  from  the  present,  when  the  beaver  are  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  most  important  article  in  the  trade  are  bufialo  robes. 

in  1802,  James  Parsley,  an  American,  with  two  companions,  left  St  Louis  on 
a  hunting  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Osage.  A  most  unpropitious  and 
versatile  Ibrtune  led  him,  after  three  years  of  adventure  and  hardship,  and  con- 
trary to  all  his  wishes  and  intentions,  afar  off  into  Santa  Fe.  Having  lost  all  his 
ouilit,  and  been  repeatedly  plundered,  he  had  but  a  solitary  gun  lef^  and  the 
Mexicans  were  near  hangincr  him  for  attempting  to  make  a  little  gunpowder  to 
charge  it !  He  mentioned  this  case,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the  vicissitudes 
ol'  the  hunting  and  trapping  life,  but  because  he,  a  trapper,  James  Pursley,  had  the 
honor  of  being  probably  the  first  Avierican  who  traversed  the  great  plains  between 
the  United  States  and  New  Mexico. 

When  the  j^ovemment  of  the  U.  S.  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  expedition 
in  1804,  and  Maj.  Pike  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Kanzas,  and  the  Platte  rivers,  our  hunters  formed  their  companies,  had  pre- 
ceded ihcra,  and  were  then  to  be  found  on  all  the  rivers  east  of  tne  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Loisel,  outfitted  by  Mr.  Ausruste  Chouteau,  of  this  city,  had  a  considerable 
fori  and  trading  establishment  on  Cedar  island,  a  little  above  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Missouri.  They  were  dwelling  also,  among  the  Ottoes  and  the  Missouris,  and 
were  of  indi^pensable  service  to  thase  travelers. 

In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  fonned  in  this  city,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Pierre  Chout**au,  Sr.  (the  venerable  gentleman  before  him),  Manuel 
Lisa,  Wm.  Clark,*Sylvesier  LaJ)adie,  Pierre  Menard,  and  Ausruste  P.  Chouleaa, 
with  a  capiial  of  $40,000.  They  sent  an  expedition  under  Major  A.  Henry  to 
the  -.Yellowstone,  and  established  a  number  of  trading-posts  upon  the  Upper 
Missouri,  and  one  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  Lewis  river,  and  also  on  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  being  the  first  post  established  upon  the  waters 
of  the  great  river  of  the  Oregon  territory.  Our  hunters  had  the  honor  of  it 
Mr.  A.  would  pass  over  the  magnificent  enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor,  of  1809,  which 
terminated  in  1812,  aud  with  which  all  were  familiar. 

The  Missouri  Fur  Comvatvy  'was  d\?»oVv^  \tx  \ft\a,  ^ti<i\K^  «aLm<&  ^cat  most  of 
the  former  members  of  \h,c  company  \n\ii\ftc\x^,«s\«b\A\«k\«^vu'\ft^\3L^^ 
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with  the  design  of  famishing  outfits  to  private  adventurers  in  the  trade  of  the 
Missouri.  Of  such  a  character  were  the  houses  of  Berthold  db  Chouteau,  B. 
Pratte,  J.  P.  Cat)anne,  and  M.  Lisa.  But  few,  if  any,  American  citizens  prose- 
cuted the  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  from  1813  to  1823. 

In  1819,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  established  a  branch  of  nis  house  in  this  city, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Abbott,  and  it  was  called  the  Western  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Fur  Company.  This  Company  embraced  the  trade  of  all 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  tne  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains.   The  monument  of  their  success,  was  the  inordinate  wealth  of  Mr.  Asior. 

About  this  period,  a  new  campany  was  formed  here,  or  rather  the  old  Missouri 
Fur  Compaxiy  was  revived  with  new  partners.  They  were  chiefly  Mai.  Joshua 
Pilcher,  M.  Lisa,  Thos.  Hempstead,  and  Capt,  Perkina.  A  himting ana  trapping 
party  of  this  company,  under  Messrs.  Jones  and  Immel,  were  attacked  by  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  Yellowstone,  in  1823,  and  several  of  the  party,  including 
the  leaders,  were  killed,  four  wounded,  and  the  party  robbed.  The  company  was 
unfortunate,  and  continued  but  a  few  years. 

Then  came,  in  1823,  the  high  enterprise  of  General  Wm.  H.  Ashley,  of  this  tAty 
re-establishing  commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  west  d  the  Rocky 
mountains.  He  lost  fourteen  of  his  men,  and  had  ten  wounded  in  a  fiffht  witn 
the  Aricara  Indiana  at  the  first  start.  But  persevering,  Qen.  A.  and  his  men 
ascended  to  the  sources  of  the  Sweetwater,  and  discovered  the  Southern  Pass  of  the 
mountains,  since  the,  well-known  great  highway  of  the  nation  to  Oregon, 
and  discovered  also  the  Green  river,  beyond,  running  into  the  Colorado 
of  California.  Here  he  was  very  successful  and  brought  back  to  St.  Xjouis 
a  large  stock  of  furs,  which  he  sold  for  unusually  high  prices.  He  made 
another  expedition  in  1825,  and  ventured  as  far  as  the  great  Utah  Lake,  and  near 
that  discovered  another  and  a  smaller,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  there  established  a  fort.  Two  years  after  a  six  pound  cannon  was  drawn 
from  Missouri  to  this  fort,  1,200  miles,  and  in  1826,  many  loaded  wagcms  per- 
formed the  same  journey.  Between  the  years  1834  and  Iw7.  Gen.  Ashley's  men 
sent  to  this  city  furs  of  the  value  of  over  $180,000.  Having  thus  acquired  a  com- 
petency, Qen.  Ashley  sold  out  all  his  interests  and  establishments  to  the  **  Rockr 
Mountain  Fur  Company,"  then  formed  here^  in  which  Messrs.  J.  S.  Smith,  Daviil 
E.  Jackson,  and  Wm.  L,  Sublette,  were  pnncipals,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell,  there,  on  his  right,  was  then  Clerk— now  President  of  the  Bank, 
Aid-de-Camp  of  the  Gh>vemor,  and  the  incumbent  of^  he  didn't  know  how  man^^ 
other  posts  of  honor,  of  which,  he  was  sure,  no  gentleman  was  more  worthy. 
These  energetic  men  carried  on  for  several  years  an  extensiye  and  profitable 
business,  during  which  they  traversed  every  part  of  the  coimtry  about  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Colimibia,  and  ransacked  nearly  the  whole  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Smith  was  killed  by  the  Camanche  Indians,  on  the  Cimarone,  in 
1^1.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  period  of  five  years  from  1825  to  1830, 
of  the  number  of  our  men  employed  in  the  trade.  tuHhfflks  were  kiUed  by  tbe 
Indians,  or  destroyed  by  accidents  and  dangers  of  tne  coimtry. 

The  individual  traders  of  the  city  united  in  1825.  in  the  firm  of  B.  Pratte  &  Co., 
and  continued  thus  in  the  business  for  six  years. 

The  year  1832  was  fruitful  in  events.  Messrs.  Sublette  9b  Campbell  went  to 
the  mountains,  Mr.  Wyeth  established  Fort  Hall,  on  the  Lewis  nver,  and  dis- 
seminated much  useful  information  in  regard  to  Oregon ;  Capt.  Bonneville's 
expedition  took  place  ;  Fort  William  was  established  on  the  Arkansas  by  the 
Messrs.  Benty)f  this  city;  a  Missouri  trapper  of  the  name  of  Pattie,  publish^ 
an  account  or/iis  rambles  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Mexico,  and 
the  American  Fur  Company  sent  the  first  steamboat  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  Astor  retired  from  business  in  1834,  and  sold  his  western  department  to 
Messrs.  B.  Pratte,  P.  Choutean,  Jr.,  and  Cabanne,  of  this  city,  who  conducted 
the  business  until  the  year  1839,  when  the  ^[^^nization  took  place  which  now 
exists.  Nearly  the  entire  Fur  trade  of  the  West  is  now  conducted  by  the  house 
of  P.  Chouteau,  Jr.,  9l  Co.,  and  the  company  of  the  Messrs.  Bent  and  St  Vrain. 

The  annual  value  of  the  fur  trade  of  this  city,  for  the  last  forty  years,  had 
been  probably  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  hid 
thus  been  not  only  profitable  to  our  citizens,  but  a  source  of  wealth  to  our  dqr 
and  our  State. 

Such,  said  Mr.  A.,  had  been  some  of  the  services  of  our  hunters  and  tnr~ 
they  had  cleared  the  way  for  us,  their  fortunate  sn!CCCMC)!n.«LtdUii54tbi^1 
tioDs  of  t&at  greatness,  to  which,  as  a  city,  ^«  m  tvsi^i  TMiy\fa»%' 
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however,  were  going  ibe  way  of  the  aniiuaU  thcj  have  extrnniQBicd— wi 
iIJsappcBTin?  in  the  dueciiaa  or  (be  setting  tan,  upeadiDK  their  remaioi 
energies  ttcd  Una]  services,  in  lit^htitig  the  way  and  gtnding  the  footsteps  of  fl 
einignnl  and  the  icltler,  to  the  home  they  aic  seeking  in  Oregon  and  Calit'omll 
Manr  of  them  there  were,  whose  unwritten  biographies  were  crowded  vitli"h^ 
breadiii  'scapes  and  moTing  accideDls  by  flood  and  field,"  Ftranger  a&J  tnca, 
rotuanlic  than  fiction ;  and  Ee  only  regretted  tliat  he  had  not  opportunity  ihere  M 
bestow  npoQ  Ihein  that  mcasore  of  lionor  and  jueliee  to  which  they  w— 
highly  entitled. 

3. — IMPRESStOKS   OF   NEW   ORLEANS    BV   A   FOHEtOKKH. 

Erery  sort  of  opinion  *e  have  heard  ventured  by  tbote  across  (he  witer,  i 
relalioQ  lo  oar  country.  We  suffer  onrselven,  wraelimes,  (o  be  povofced; 
generally  smile ;  we  are  always  interested.  The  latest  notions  of  us  we  h_ 
seen  aie  those  of  Charles  Booton,  Eaq^  whose  SL  Louis  Isle,  or  Tesiuui,  li 
been  published  in  London.  As  this  writer  is  characlerized  in  general  by  ma 
fBirne&a,  ai:d  remained  several  months  in  New  Orleans,  we  wUl  give  a  few  j 
hU  views  of  that  citv. 


Perhaps  it  is  owing  lo  the  prospective  horrors  of  yellow  fever,  the  almost  & 
Biinctive  abhorrence  of  slaverv,  or  the  dread  of  those  innumeiatile  ai-noyaiices  ■ 
which  a  hoi  climate  sabjecU  the  Northern  visiior,  that  we  owe  aa  little  in  it 
way  of  information  to  ilie  majoritv  of  uot  tourists  in  America  respecting  ih 
great  Southern  metropolis  of  the  Slates,  New  Orleans.    Even  when  Tisiiedjfl 
appears  (o  have  been  much  under  the  same  feeling  as  one  might  ondettaki 
roorning  call  upon  name  unhappy  patient  in  the  blue  stage  of  Ihe  cholera ;  i 
predominant  tendency  beinf,  to  get  away  again  asguicldy  as  possible,*  a 
out  allowing  lime  cither  for  Ihe  doe  exercise  of  ihe  judgmenl,  or  the  inre 
ol  such  matiera  as  a  laudable  curiosiiy  naturally  leads  us  to  desire  acqoaii 
with— a  matter  much  to  be  regretlei!  in  itself,  cince  ihe  remarkaUr  oittlncltj 
fcaliires  which  characterize  American  society  in  Ibis  broiling  renon,  ar  -— 
pared  with  the  strong  English  character  of  Ihe  Northern  citizens,  deserre  ._ 
more  atteatian  than,  as  lar  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  hitherto  leceivEd.     , 
place  It.'Wlf,  too,  is  something  of  a  curiosity  in  the  way  ol  a  city,  and,  lOfretU 
with  ils  inhabitants,  amply  bullicient,  be  il  hoped,  lo  afford  material  fcir  an  amM 
ing  (and  perhaps  instructive)  half-hoar's  reading.  > 


All  [he  way  up  to  "TheCrcsceni  City,"  a  vast  forest  eilenda  on  elUiora»)r,  j 
far  as  the  eve  can  reach ;  opened  here  and  there  hy  Ihe  axe  ol  the  Wtller,  U 
enlivened  by  happy- looking  rustic  homesteads,  or  the  more  extensive  v;il]age-Ul| 
eslablishmenu  ol  ihe  planter.  Though  past  the  middle  of  December  wbe" 
arrived,  the  negroes  were  at  work  cutling  the  sugar-cane— Ihat  tall  and  beatn^ 
plant.  whoRe  height  made  themselves  and  Iheir  caitte  appear  dwindled  to  the  d 
of  Shetland  ponii;s.  About  the  houses,  rows  of  orange  trees,  covered  wiih  thi 
glittering  fruit,  gave  brilliancy  lo  the  scene;  Ihoogh  some  regret  was  felt  d 
those  monstrous  alligators,  which  abound  in  this  river,  and  afford  amosemc"'' 
the  voyager  during  the  hotter  months,  had  betaken  themselves  lo  winter  qua 
so  universally,  that  not  a  solitary  one  pul  up  his  no»  and  bis  formidable  ihrei 
ening  eye  above  water. 


Viewed  from  the  ri 


r«.t 


the  absence  of  basins  and  docks  causes  all  the  vessels  in  port  to  lie  out  alon 
and  thus  Ihe  commercial  maiioe  is  displayed  to  Ibe  fultest  advantage.    NeiihL. 
the  city  so  large  Ivr  ihree-fonrths,  or  possessed  of  such  excellent  buildiiiga.  if  aj 
except  the  old  [Svnch  cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  pile,  direrily  facing  it 
river-t    la  one  feature,  however,  it  is  far  superior  to  Liverpool,  and  thai  a  m 

•  On  the  conlrary,  Mr.  Hooton-  we  never  knew  a  traveler  who  did  not  overttay  1|| 
idlotied  time  In  New  Orleans,  and  regard  b  depanure  with  pain. 

f  In  our  back  volumes  we  hsve  a  trreai  voriety  of  sketches  of  Ibe  city.    TIm  D: 

for  March.  1B47,  contained  b  beairt\tiA  CTKia\\Bft  trt  "w.   '^V*  nun,b«  bit  Jan  ■ 
yenr^embrncBi  an^engtavi^^w  dB»l\it  w  *e  Bvrm«tto\-ft«.ft,«. 
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degradalion,  to  be  everywhere  seen  mingled  wlUi  ihe  weaJib  and  splendor  of  iu 
great  commercial  proioLype,    Indeed,  with  respeci  to  tbe  cundiiion  of  Ihe  laboring 
classes,  or  IhoAC  classes  whom  we  see  mosl  generally  crowding  tbe  streets  and 
Toadn — comparing  one  with  the  other,  an  American  IVoni  the  South,  on  setting.. 
his  fool  in  England,  could  scarcely  help  but  ftel  that  be  had  waited  into  the  dooi-'  J 
way  of  Ihe  great  workhouse  of  the  world.    Nor  could  readily  be  named  two  locl|l>  J 
places  where  the  eoDtrasl  in  this  respect  is  morv  curiotisly  visible  than  in  Livepa  i 
pool  and  in  New  Orleans,    lis  charities,  boib  public  and  private — each  eqiiallj'    i 
unosleniallous — are  eitpuaive  and  unceasing;  since  the  unbroken  demand  cre^  , 
aied  by  the  continnal  influi  of  British  tinnpen,  chicSy  Irish,  who  rush,  toiall/  ' 
imprepared,  inio  the  extremes  of  a  Soulhera  climate,  will  not  allow  a  very  *~ 
panded  benevolence  lo  rest  one  moment  from  iw  carea. 

Orleans  is  built  in  the  midst  of  those  extensive  cypress  swamps  which  line  vOf   j 
only  the  lower  part  of  Ihe  Mississippi,  bat  extend  far  and  wide  uVer  various  pant  ( 
of  the  coasts  and  river  borders  in  that  neighborhood.    Its  site  i«,  therefore,  chiefly 
"  made  ground ;"  and  as  it  extends  round  the  elbow  formed  bv  a  bend  in  the  river, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  hnlf-moon,  it  has  received  the  title  of  "  The  Cresceni    I 
City."    The  streets,  composed  of  curious  heavy-roofed  old  French  homes,  btb 
laid  out  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles,  and  run  the  whole  len|ih  and  depth 
of  the  city  under  one  name;  thus  avoiding  the  common  inconvenience  iu  Looa 
don  of  having  what  is  evidently  a  single  street,  dubbed  in  as  many  places  by  hal& 
a-dozen  different  titles.*    These  slreetsare  crossed  at  Intervals  with  ropes  attached 
10  the  lops  of  opposite  high  poles,  and  carry  a  lamp  swinging  in  the  middle ;  s 
primitive  method  of  ligbiing  by  night,  but  one  at  opce  picturesque  and  novel  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger. + 

Nolwitbslanditig  all  this,  Ihe  drainage  obtained  is  so  very  slight  that  during 
heavy  rain  the  sir«ts  are  flooded  nearly  across,  and  au  individual  pawdng  along 
mai'be  said  to  wade  as  well  as  wait;  yet,  a  few  bonis  alter  the  cessation  of  rain 
suffice  to  set  everything  high  and  dry  again.t 

When  the  river  is  swollen,  the  cily  lies  below  its  level.  To  prevent  iounda- 
lion,  a  high  bank  termed  the  Levee  is  raised,  eilending  up  and  down  lar  beyond 
the  prec^lncta  ol'  the  city  itself.  To  this  bank  the  natural  depositions  of  the  river 
are  in  constant  couiw  of  being  added;  and  as  a  vast  portion  of  soil  is  conlinnally 
brought  by  the  current  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  depoalted  here,  tbe 
cresceni  form  beifomes  lost,  and  in  the  coarse  of  years  must  disappear  altogether. 


Tbe  slave  popuiatioD  generally  exhibits  a  marvelou.''ly  mixed  variety  of  hues, 
from  very  dark  through  all  conceivable  transitions  lo  a  while  almost  as  pure  as 
that  of  a  European,  though  in  the  latter  cases  the  modified  negro  features  are  still 
preserved  in  much  of  their  piimitive  inLcgrity.  As  Ihe  females  advance  into  mid- 
dle age,  they  frequently  become  so  remarkably  stout,  that,  in  comparisoD,  the 
proverbial  anil  ideal  altferman  of  this  country  thins  off  inio  something  like  a  lath. 
The  whole  mass  quivers  as  it  walks  along,  and  its  general  motion  not  unaptly 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  heavy  rocking  caniage  on  a  railroad.  Almost  immediatelj 
after  my  arrival  in  the  citv,  one  of  these  sombre  mouniains  of  desh  met  me  in  tbe 
street,  and  in  passing  nearly  swept  me — if  not  exactly  off  Ihe  face  of  the  earth,  at  ^ 
least  ofl"  the  breadth  of  a  broad  causeway.  During  the  spaceof  about  four  monilitt  \ 
ttllerward,  she  somehow  haunted  me  in  all  my  waliis — of  course  not  inteniionallj^ 
bul  Providence  so  ordensl  it.  Go  wherever  I  would,  on  business  or  pleasure, 
I  Ihereshewas.  It  rcallyappeareil  at  last  lobeherespecial  businesaio  perambulate 
the  streets  in  search  of^me.  Never  did  I  wish  10  be  a  slave-owner  cither  before  that 
time  or  »ince,  bul  tAen  Ihe  desire  became  irresistible.  But  it  was  wholly  confined 
to  (hat  one  etephamine  female;  for  had  she  been  mine,  1  would  have  parted  with 
her  for  a  penny  to  any  man  who  would  have  carried  her  lo  Kentucky  and  kept 
her  there.  At  length  she  happily  disappeared  all  of  a  sudden ;  whether  she  died, 
was  coffined  in  a  hogshead,  and  buried  in  the  gap  of  an  earthqualce,  or  still  lived 

*  The  writer  grossly  mlstakM—ChaitreasL  changes  loConde,  St.  Charlcsto  Roya^ 
Camp  to  CtuutTM,  &c.,  Ac. — En. 
f  Thii  will  apply  chiefly  lo  the  suburbs.— En, 

:  Tnte  la  the  feller.    We  have  SQUW  IntewatlnR  Ww»a»ft.\n\TUii.  ««»■».*»*«■ 
In  New  Orfeana,— £e. 


Iceto  Roya^      ^i 
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to  occupy  a  range  of  building  b>  henelf,  1  never  loiew*,  niy  coosoiatioD  lajr  in 
simple  uci  ItiBt  Bhe  was  gone. 

TL^T-BOA-r  COMMKECE. 

A  flat-boBI  is  nothing  more  than  a  quadrangular  floating  boi — a  wooden 
pina;  lin — a  capacious  waBhing  tub,  composed  ol  rough  *awn  planks,  and  proi  __ 
wim  a  rude  liiod  of  cabin,  made  siifficicuilf  waler-Iight  to  enable  il  lo  Qoatdoi 
ibe  carreni  <q  its  destination,  aad  no  more.  Numbers  of  ibis  dfsciiptioa  of  a 
are  mooral  >o  closely  logeiher  by  the  riTer-side,  that  one  may  run  slons  the  fl 
formed  by  Ibeir  dat-covcred  lops  wilh  eqaal  facility  as  upou  the  deck  of  a  shi{h~fl 

The  owners  of  Ibe  fiat-boals  no  sooner  arrive,  than  ibey  open  tbeir  doai 
shops  for  llie  sale  of  their  reBpeclive  cargoes  -,  and  as  tbeir  pncea  avenge  U 
more  than  one-half  of  those  donanded  for  the  very  same  articles  when  retailed^ 
the  stores  of  Ibe  city,  there  are  always  numbers  of  customers  thronging  the  le 
and  keepiog  the  region  of  the  llat-boaia  in  a  stale  of  remarkable  iirelinesa. 


Those  prodigiotis  buildiogs,  the  cotton  steamer?,  also  conslilnte  a  re 
feature  upon  tbe  Mississippi.  The  ED^Iisb  reader  cannot  possibly  (ana  a  a 
correct  idea  of  their  appearance  at  a  distance  than  by  imaginlttg  lo  bin — ' 
"  factory"  three  or  four  stories  high,  placed  upon  a  rather  omamenial  raQ.aiw 
10  float  upon  the  valcr.  On  a  nearer  approach  and  closer  inspection,  bowl 
Ibev  are  found  lo  be  j^lendidly  got  up,  and  proHded  nitb  Bccomnodallon  (cirl 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  incluoed)  to  which  the  trayeler  by  any  other  ihan  Si 
class  Brilisb  vessels  is  too  often  a  stranger. 

During  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  produce  of  the  West  is  priucipa. 
brought  to  Orleans,  ibe  banks  of  (be  river  are  [iterally  covered  with  thousands  4 
bales  of  colton,  barrels  of  molasses,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  cases  of  various  a**" 
articles,  which  remain  wholly  or  in  part  thus  eipined  daring  the  space  of  si 
weeks.    The  merchants  aod  agenis  lo  whom  these  goods  are  conrigaed,  pr" 
private  armed  waiebmen  lo  protect  theia  during  ihe  night  against  the  negn . 
race  of  people  who  appear  to  itiherit  a  peculiar  liking  for  sugar  and  IreadAfl 
particular. 


The  "  French  market"  is  the  greatest  one ;  and  taking  into  consldentlon  bL 
[be  amazing  variety  of  produce,  and  the  equally  great  variety  of  baman  charaq|_ 
and  dress  there  assembled,  it  presents  perhaps  as  fine  and  curious  a  picinre  ai^| 
the  same  way,  can  be  foQud  inany  pan  of  Ibe  world.   Tropical  rniilE.oraIlUiMP 
from  Ihe  neigbUiriiig  West  Indian  islands— -parrots  that  run  at  large  alwal  d 
ilalU,  and  t^k  and  scream  at  will — various  beautifully  colored  birds  in  CBg( 
gigantic  herons — wild  ducks  and  geese  of  all  sizes  and  colors — pigeons,  squin 
owls,  and  Qsh  of  indcacribable  varieties,  together  with  cray-fish  creeping  al 
alive  in  the  baskets,  fotm  some  portion  of  the  merchandise  mosi  unusod  la  , 
Northern  sirangiT.    The  birds  are  killed  by  ibe  hunters  in  Ihe  (brest  swamps  fl 

Bots — the  fish  taken  chiedy  in  Lake  Ponicharirain,  which  lies  about  three  mil 
bind  the  city  and  communicales  wilb  the  Mexican  Oulf.  The  finny  pfe^jH 
bruughl  direct  from  the  fishing-boats  by  railway,  in  the  space  of  sii  or  s«r" 
ininuicsi  so  that  it  is  a  usual  thing  to  see  them  (the  buflato-Gsb  especially)  M. 
gasping  for  the  waicr  of  life  when  the  purchaser  carries  them  away.  Alt  Ihisd 
be  mtnd  in  one  parti  In  another,  all  descripiioni  of  culinary  vegetables  andfrflb 
that  tbe  season  can  produce:  and,  as  may  be  supposed  in  soch  a  climate,  tbeyig 
not  at  any  lime  wanting  either  In  variety  or  abundance.  In  a  third  avenue  r 
be  found  newly-baked  bread,  in  most  lemptine  variety  of  shape,  together  with  d 
fecdonery  am)  sweatmeats  of  every  sort  to  which  rioich  lasic  in  0  '  ' 
petty  art  can  give  rise. 

In  a  separate  building,  Ihe  visitor  wanders  through  a  little  province  of  bOL 
er's  meat,  slaughtered  in  the  cleanest  style  imaginable,  and  compared  to  wkl 
the  shambles  of  London  positively  tv»emblc  a  slaughtcr-Aovar.  Heads  and«l, 
are  never  seen.  Here  occasionally  the  eye  may  alight  upon  the  carcase  oTah 
bear,  ticketed  probably  "St.  Charles'  Holel,"  byway  of  bint,  one  may  premi 
Itiat  if  Ihe  lovers  of  beat's  m««V  waxiV  &  ^taitt  i>\iim'ils»*wj\Ki^!ii-,ii»ii,\hejiu 
fanow  where  lo  find  it. 
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4. THE    WILMOT    PROVISO'S    EXCLUSION. 

The  South  has,  with  just  indignation,  and  with  one  voice,  condemned  the  uefk- 
rious  s<;heine  in  its  very  bud,  which  threatens  in  all  future  time  to  reduce  her  to  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  ITnion  ;  without  any  other  rights  than  those  that  may 
be  j(raciously  conceded  by  a  soverei^  and  hostile  majority  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  j  nothing,  perhaps,  for  halt  a  century  has  produced  cleeper  excitement 
among  us,  and  we  look  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  meeting  oi  Congress  this 
mouth  to  determine  the  results.  Everything  depends  upon  them.  If  abolition 
and  disorganization  are  but  narrow  sects  at  the  North,  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
deluded,  let  the  members  of  Congress  from  this  section  speak  out.  We  must  and 
will  insibi  upon  knowing  who  are  our  Iriends;  or  rather — for  we  ask  not  friend- 
ship — wlw  have  respect  for  our  righisl 

it  behoves  the  bouln  to  be  firm  in  this  crisis,  and  preserve  its  temper  in  every 
rt'spoct.  Frdm  a  want  of  discrimination  we  have  otten  offended  good  and  fiim 
friends  in  the  midst  of  abolition  regions.  There  are  thousands  ana  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  leading  citizens  in  ever^  part  of  the  North  and  East,  who  deprecate 
all  inturiei-ence  with  us  and  our  institutions,  and  who  incur  the  hostility  of  their 
neigiit>ors  bv  an  advocacy  of  our  rights.  Let  as  respect  these  men,  and  remem- 
ber thetn  always  whien  we  dispute.  In  our  summer  excursions  at  the  North  it 
surprised  and  delighted  us  to  find  so  many.  In  fact,  what  is  a  little  remarkable, 
we  scarcely  found  a  man  willing  to  admit,  in  conversation  with  us,  that  he  was 
au  abolitionist  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  There  was  always  some  one  worse 
than  himself.  In  fact,  we  often  found  that "  abolitionist"  was,  in  many  sections, 
a  kind  of  taint.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  Democratic  Convention  of  New  YorK 
have  rejected  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  sentiment  of 
that  State. 

Let  us,  as  of  some  importance  for  reference,  present  the  celebrated  proviso,  and 
the  resolutions,  dec.,  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  As  other  legislatures  meet  we 
may  eipect  louder  and  louder  blasts. 

WILMOT   PROVISO. 

That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory 
on  the  continent  of  America,  which  shall  hereafler  be  acquired  by  or  annexed  to 
the  United  Slates,  by  virtue  of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  matter  what- 
soever, except  for  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  Pro- 
vided always,  That  any  person  escaping  into  such  territory,  from  whom  labor  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  United  States,  snch  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed,  and  carried  oat  of  such  territory  to  the  person  claiming  his 
or  her  labor  or  service. 

MR.   CALHOUN'S   REBOLtTTlONS  IN   SENATE. 

R^sclvcd,  That  the  territories  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  several  States 
compfjsin^  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  conmion  propeity. 

Jitioii'cd,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and  representative  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  hns  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  di- 
rectly, ur  by  its  effects,  make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of  this  Union, 
by  whieh  any  ot  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  \ye  acquired. 

Resoltuf,  Ti  at  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
deprive  rhe  cit  zens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from  emigrating  with  their 
property  ii.to  :.ny  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  will  m^e  such  discrim- 
luatiof),  nnd  n-')Tild,  therefore,  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights 
of  the  St.iti.'s  '  -Min  which  such  citizens  emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  per- 
fect efj'itijiy  V  =iich  belone^  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend 
direeily  i  >     i'»"  ri  the  Uiiion  itself. 

Rr-  ■■■!  T[.:  t,  as  a  fiirtdamcuial  principle  in  our  political  creed,  a  people  in 
fomi'  '  I  ('-.^^litution  h  tve  the  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  gov* 
emiiii  v.l.'.  ;  !!»ev  ma>  think  l«'^t  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  prosperity, 
and).  '..^v-  .nd  thai  in  confu:iniy  thereto,  no  other  condition  Is  imposed  by 
the  y  ■:•  t  :  -tituiion  on  a  Slat.*  !■:  onler  lo  he  admitted  into  the  Union,  ex- 
exe- j  •  (MMiiutif!!  shall  ly*  sf.ic'ly  repul'i*  an:  and  that  the  imposition 

of.''''v  V  ''^ngr  ss  would  nu:  -  :>'y  lie  in  v  nl.   ion  of  the  Constitution,  bat 

in  (i  .       ■  >*'.'  <     viih  ti..'  ;)rij)cipic  nr,  wh^ci;  o  n  ,  .'iii-i'l  .system  rests. 

Ii.  ■•   .    r.  '^s^  Til..- otate  of  VtTji' ■»•?;;;•■!   v. -.1  .-i..;  .•JuptedtheWilmolFf^ 
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viso ;  in  Peborary,  the  State  of  New  York ;  Iti  the  same  month,  Pennsylrania, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire ;  Michigan  claims  the  extension  of  the 
ordinance,  prohibiting .  slavery  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  in  August,  1847,  Maine 
adopted  similar  resolutions ;  Massachusetts,  March  1. 

Resolved  unanvmaudy,  That  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  views  the  exist- 
ence of  human  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  calamity, 
and  immense  moral  and  political  evil,  \i^ch  ought  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
that  end  can  be  properly  and  constitutionally  attained ;  and  that  its  extension 
should  be  uniformly  and  earnestly  opposed  by  all  good  and  patriotic  mea  through- 
out the  Union. 

RESOIXTIONS  OF  THE   STATE  OF  TIRGINIA. 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  control,  directly  or 
indirectly,  mediately  or  immediatelv,  over  the  Institution  of  Slavery,  and  that  in 
taking  an  v  such  control  it  transcends  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  functions  by  de- 
stroying the  internal  organization  of  the  sovereignties  which  formed  it.  4 

Resolved^  That  under  no  circumstances  will  this  body  recognize  as  binding  any  " 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  which  has  for  its  object  the  prohibition  oi 
Slavery  in  any  Territory  to  be  acquired  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  south  of  the 
line  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  indenendent 
right  of  each  citizen  of  each  and  every  State  of  the  confederacy,  to  reside  With 
his  properur,  of  whatever  description,  in  any  Territory  which  may  be  acquired  by 
the  arms  of  the  United  States  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  power. 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  in  every 
section  oC  this  confederacy,  if  the  Union  is  dear  to  him,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
may  law,  for  whatever  purpose,  by  which  Territory  to  be  acquired  may  be  subject 
to  such  a  restriction. 

Resdvedj  That  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  slaveholding  State  and  the 
citizens  thereof,  as  they  value  their  dearest  privileges,  their  independence  and  their 
rights  of  property,  to  take  firm,  united,  and  concerted  action  in  this  emergency;. 

5,   COTTON    BALED   WITH   IRON   HOOPS. 

BURTAU,  LOUNDES  Co.,  ALI. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 

The  subjoined  letter,  written,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candor,  and 
intended  fairly  and  in  good  faith  by  the  writer,  to  present  a  true  statement  of  the 
relative  advantajjes  of  rope  and  iron  hoops  in  the  packing  of  cotton,  nevertheless 
contains  objections  to  the  use  of  the  latter  article,  which  f  conceive  so  untenable, 
that  I  send  the  letter  to  you  for  publication ;  hoping  it  mav  arrest  the  attention  of 
R,  Abbey,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  or  some  one  else  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  elicit  a  repljr. 

As  they  are  the  objections  not  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  but  of  that  entire  com- 
munity of  cotton  sellers  and  buyers  of  Mobile,  who  control  the  preparation  for 
market  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Southern  crop,  I  hope  Mr.  Aobey,  whose 
valuable  article  in  your  January  number,  contains  so  many  good  reasons  for  pre- 
ferrinsj  the  hoop  iron,  will  not  think  them  undeserving  a  reply.  With  several 
newly  iiivente<i,  and,  as  I  believe,  improved  cotton  presses,  just  coming  into  use, 
we  can  certainly  pack  our  bales  within  a  square  ol  !^  inches,  and  if  we  can  per- 
suade our  mercantile  friends  in  Mobile,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  bales 
thus  packed,  and  irpi-  in  their  sqvarejvrm.  by  the  unelaslic  iron  hoop,  should  be  "  im- 
mrrchnniahle" — we  can  certainly  avoid  the  onerous  tax  of  repacking  them  in 
Mobile — but  as  long  as  we  use  the  hemp  rope,  which  by  stretching,  allows  our 
bales  to  lase  their  compact  square  shape,  and  to  become  enlarged  and  flattened, 
so  as  not  to  pack  close  on  shipboard,  we  must  submit  to  the  tax  of  repackiog. 

An  ArjiBAMA  ^tbscriber. 

Mobile,  Sept.  8,  1847. 
Dfar  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  29th  ult.,  is  before  us,  and  contents  have  had  our  attention.    Cot< 

ton  compressed  is  only  reduced  in  depth,  and  the  average  is  about  one-third  less 

than  the  bale  before  being  compressed.    A  large  light  Me  will  be  reduced  more 

than  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  wt\g,Vil.   Thft  ^tesKs  ruin  tKem  doi^m  to  nearly 
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hair  the  depth ;  but  when  the  ropes  are  tied  and  the  bale  turned  out,  it  expands,  so 
(hat  it  is  reduced  by  compressing  about  one-third  in  depth—the  ien^h  and  breadth 
b;.'in^  the  same  as  before  compressing. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  lot  of  cotton  came  to  this  port  with  iron  hoops,  but  it  was 
pronounced  unmerchantable,  because  in  compres>sing  the  hoops  had  to  be  taken 
vff  and  ropes  substituted.  The  planter  discontinued  the  use  of  hoops,  and  none 
have  since  been  received  here  put  up  with  them.  All  cotton  is  pronounced  un^ 
merchantable  that  has  other  th^  good  grass  or  hemp  ropes  on  it. 

Could  you  even  put  up  your  cotton  in  the  size  of  compressed  bales,  we  think  it 
would  be  best  to  use  hemp  ropes.  In  loading  a  ship,  the  cotton  is  driven  by 
means  of  jack-screws  so  tight  that  iron  hoops  would  break — where  rope  would 
only  be  loosened  anif  removed  a  little,  and  when  the  cotton  is  turned  out,  the  ex- 
pansion immediately  fastens  the  ropes  again — even  though  cotton  is  compresses' 
OS  well  as  it  can  be  done,  in  stowing  the  ships  it  is  oilen  driven  so  hard  by  means 
of  jack-screws  that  ropes  are  loosened,  and  snippers  say  that  the  iron  hoops  woold 
break. 

We  can  purchase  the  hoop  iron  as  follows : — at  7  cts.  per  lb. 

Hoop  Iron  |  guage  20,  say  7  ft.  4  in.  weighs  12  oz. 
"         I      "      20,    "    7  ft.  4  in.      **       14  oz. 
"         4     '*      20,    "   7  ft.  4  in.      "         1  lb. 
Rivets  to  suit,  say  2  lb.  iron  rivets,  ean  be  bought  at  76  cts.  per  thousand. 

We  have  stated  all  that  we  can  learn  about  this  matter,  ana  we  think  the  use 
of  iron  hoops  instead  of  ropes  is  not  viewed  in  a  favorable  light  by  dealers,  ship- 
pers, &c.,  01  cotton. 

You  will  find  in  the  January  number  of  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  pub- 
lished in  New  Orleans,  an  interesting  and  well  written  article  on  the  mcxvs  of 
puttin?  up  cotton  in  the  best  manner  for  market,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  you, 
if  you  have  not  already  perused  it. 

The  awrage-  weight  of  a  compressed  bale,  we  have  been  told,  is  30  lbs.  to  the 
cubic  foot. 

Your  obedient  servants,  &c. 

G. — INTERNATIONAL    EXCHANGES — M.    VATTEMAR£*8   MISSION. 

It  is  expected  that  M.  Vattemare  will  visit  New  Orleans  this  winter.  He  com- 
plains that  in  1844  he  was  not  cordially  met  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  though 
one  part  of  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  appropriating 'funds  in  aid  of  his 
*  object.  Lately  M.  Vattemare  has  been  invited  by  tne  Louisiana  Historical  So- 
ciety to  visit  the  city,  and  explain  before  it  the  lull  system  he  is  carrylne 
out,  and  a  similar  invitation  has  been  made  by  Samuel  J.  Peters,  £sq.,  in  behalf 
of  the  2d  Municipality  Lyceum.  In  New  York  we  had  the  pleasure  of  much  of 
M.  Vattemare's  society,  and  received  from  him — to  be  presented  to  Louisiana — a 
number  of  volumes,  many  of  much  value. 

We  design  a  few  remarks  upon  this  important  mission  to  America.  M.  V.  first 
visited  the  United  States  in  1R39,  as  he  says,  to  establish  an  international  exchange 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  science,  literature,  natural  history,  and  the  fine  arts — and 
the  establishment  in  every  nation  and  state  of  an  institution  (under  the  fostering 
care  of  its  government)  to  receive  these  exchanges — forming  not  onlv  a  Musefim, 
illustrative  as  well  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  of  the  state  of  perfection  to  which 
the  productions  of  the  human  mind  and  hand  have  arrived,  or  are  tending  to  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  a  kind  of  patent  office,  where  the  creations  of  the 
industi^',  the  achievements  of  the  intellect,  of  the  inventive  faculties,  and  of  the 
government  of  each  countr)',  may  be  at  once  and  always  assigned  to  their  true 
origin,  and  always  verified  without  doubt  or  difficulty. 

Returning  to  France  in  1841,  M.  Vattemare  carried  1800  volumes  and  near 
1000  engravings,  collected  and  presented  to  him  in  this  country — ^for  a  large  part 
state  laws,  reports,  dec.  In  exchange  the  municipal  councils,  the  diflerent  minis- 
ters of  government,  Ac.,  appropriated  many  rare  and  valuable  volumes ;  privnit*  citi- 
zens, authors,  societies,  Ac.,  of  France,  added  to  the  list  Many  of  these  works 
are  the  most  splendid  and  costly  imaginable,  and  are  never  to  be  had  on  sai«>,  nor 
could  they  be  procured  in  any  other  manner.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  in>i  '^-.ting 
the  most  of  them  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and  in  warehouse. 

Congress,  in  1845,  appropriated  ^00  and  a  copy  of  state  documents,  reports^ 
Ac,  &c.,  to  this  object.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent  a  copy  of  "  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,"  by  Catlin.    The  City  Council  of  Baltimore  appropriated  certain 
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works }  the  State  of  Maine  94  volumes  and  $1 ,000 ;  Michigan  gave  a  splendid 
collection  of  works;  Massachusetts  a  collection  of  her  public  documents,  195  vol- 
umes,  and  appointed  M.  Vattemare  agent  for  transmission,  &c.,  proriding  for 
necessary  expenses,  &c. ;  New  York  sent  300  volumes ;  Indiana  512  volumes. 

Among  the  donors  from  France  to  the  United  Slates  are  His  Majesty  Louis 
Philippe,  20  volumes;  Chamber  of  Peers,  150;  of  Deputies,  200:  Minister  of 
Justice,  250;  War,  60;  Navy,  150;  Interior,  200:  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
259;  Public  Works,  534;  Finances,  128;  City  of  Paris,  200;  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, 156;  besides  an  immense  collection  of  maps,  dec.,  and  works  from  individual 
donors  and  societies. 

As  Louisiana  would  be  among  the  foremost  in  all  great  enterprises,  we  are  per- 
suaded she  will  co-operate  in  this  great  movement  of  the  age,  tending  to  bring  all 
the  world  more  and  more  into  the  most  friendly  of  all  reUtions,  since  M.  Vatts- 
mare's  plan  embraces  all  countries.  If  we  would  furnish  a  litoiry  for  our  State 
University,  or  ibr  the  State  itself,  by  appropriating  any  number  it  pleases  us  of 
our  official  publications,  we  can  receive  in  return  the  official  puolications  of 
France,  and  in  the  result,  we  hope,  of  all  Europe.  Our  libraries  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  these  works,  and  they  can  be  had  m  no  other  manner.  For  wliatwe 
give  there  will  be  received  a  more  than  ample  equivalent.  If  we  have  not  w^s 
enough  to  give  in  exchange  on  our  State,  we  can  purchase  them.  If  the  legisla* 
ture  will  appropriate  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  dollars  annually,  the  Seoretaiy 
of  State  may  judiciously  invest  it  for  American  publications,  &c,  showing  the 
condition  of  our  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  maniuactures,  laws,  literatnre,  &c, 
to  be  exchanged  for  similar  works  from  other  countries,  on  the  moist  Ubeiai  basii. 
We  really  hope  for  the  most  gratifying  results. 

7. — LIBRARIES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

According  to  a  table  compiled  from  the  researches  of  a  literaiT  gentleman  of 
New  York,  there  are  in  the  United  States  no  less  than  235  public  Utararies.  The 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  is  set  down  at  2,351,260.  It  appears  that  iht  Statq 
of  New  York  has  33  libraries,  with  174,000  volumes;  Pennsylvania,  )2  Iihiiirie% 
with  176,100  volumes;  Massachusetts,  30  libraries,  with  203,000  volumes :  Ohio^ 
23  libraries,  with  68,000  volumes ;  Maryland,  1 1  libraries,  with  54,200  vcAomesi 
the  District  of  Columbia,  9  libraries,  with  75,600  volumes;  and  the  other  StalM 
smaller  numbers.  Rhode  Island,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  has  the  lar]g^ 
number  of  volumes  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 


editor's   NOTE. — TO   PUBLISHERS,   4bC. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  works  upon  our  table,  politely  ixumished  bf  fhfb 
publishers  and  editors,  which  shall  be  elaborately  noticed  in  oiur  January  Na» 
space  not  admitting  of  it  now.  We  would  not  do  injustice  to  these  works  by  hasty 
references.  Our  Book  Department  next  year  will  receive  great  attentioOi  and  aU 
publishers  are  invited  to  send  in  their  works. 


END  OF  VOL.   IT. 
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Tke  following  communication  was  handed  as  some  weeks  ago,  by  our 
fellow-citizeiL  Sim'l.  J.  PETBits,  Esq.,  and  contains  what  we  regard  a  sound 
exposition  of  the  present  embarrassments  in  England.  We  resetted  that 
Mr.  Peters*  paper  came  into  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  body  of 
the  work;  but  such  is  our  favor  for  it,  that  we  determined  at  once  upon  its 
appearance  in  the  present  supplemental  manner.  This  will  be  a  suificient 
apology  for  what  might  Dtherwise  be  regarded  anomalous. 

The  financial  condition  of  Bngland  has  for  more  than  half  a  century 
had  a  sensible  influence  on  the  a&irs  of  the  world.  With  those 
countries  with  which  Oreat  Britain  has  been  most  connected  by  com* 
mercial  rektions,  that  influence  has  been  at  times  intensely  felt. 
Considering  the  mutual  dependence  existing  between  that  countiy 
and  our  own,  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  present  crisis 
there,  cannot  be  uninteresting;  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  them  may 
enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  on  tiie  probable  duration  of 
it,  and  of  its  effects  on  our  own  interests. 

The  extraordinary  pre-eminence  which  England  has  so  long  enj^d 
as  a  commercial  nation,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate.; it  was  then,  in  1651,  that  the  famous  Nari^ation  Act  was 
adopted — afterwards  re-enacted  at  the  Restoration.  This  was  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  laws  of  England  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  British  dull  and  industry;  and  even  Adam  Smith,  the  great 
apostle  of  free  trade,  admits  its  salutary  infiuence  on  the  growth  and 
proi^rity  of  the  nation.  A  speedy  consequence  of  that  act  was  the 
triumph  of  British  enterprise  over  that  of  the  Dutch,  who  had,  to  that 
time,  for  a  vexy  long  period  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  sea.  This 
celebrated  act  gave  we  first  impulse  to  the  foreign  Commerce  of  Eng- 
land, and  frt>m  that  time,  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  sagacious 
policy  of  British  statesmen  uninfluencd  by  dynastic  changes,  or  party 
distinctions,  has  been  steadily  directed  to  the  extension  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  that  country.  The  application 
of  automatic  power  to  manu&ctures  in  lien  of  manual  labor,  has,  with- 
in the  last  ludf  century,  made  Great  Britain  as  consjHOuous  for  its 
0uperiority  in  that  source  of  national  wealth,  as  in  that  of  commerce. 

The  vast  amount  of  capital  required  to  conduct  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests,  thus  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
has  gradually  led  to  a  system  of  credit,  based  on  public  and  private 
confidence,  far  exceeding  in  extent  any  example  that  the  past  or  con- 
temporaneous history  can  fumisL  The  government,  itsel£  during  the  - 
American  Revolution,  previous  to  which  the  national  debt  was  com- 
paratively inconsiderable,  and  the  expenrive  wars  which  grew  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  had  to  rely  on  credit,  and  during  twenty 
years  on  inconvertible  paper^ju  the  only  means  by  which  its  foreisn 
policy  could  be  sustained.  Thus  gradually  have  national  and  indi- 
vidual interests  combined  to  create  an  artificial  wealth,  which  so  long 
as  confidenee  in  public  and  private  &ith  and  ability,  is  sustained,  per- 
forms to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  with  incomparably  greater 
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convenience  and  economy,  the  fanctions  of  intrinsic  wealth.  The 
national  debt  is  now  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  The  annual  interest  is  not  far  from  twenty-seven 
millions  sterling.  A  portion  of  this  debt  constitutes,  by  law,  the  (»pital 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  except  about  three  millions,  which  the  Bank 
has  usually  loaned  to  the  government  Although  the  magnitude  of 
^tiic  national  debt  renders  its  payment,  and  even  any  considerable  re- 
duction impossible,  yet  the  holders  of  the  stock  representing  that  debt 
are  in  the  possession  of  wealth  to  the  amount  of  its  market  value.  It 
is  to  them,  capital,  as  it  is  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Thus  an  element 
of  national  debility  has  been  converted,  by  confidence,  to  means  of 
national  greatness,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  national  debt  forms  but  one  item  of  the  illusory  wealth  of  tiie 
British  people.  Commercial  credits  issued  by  their  lomt  stock  banks, 
and  by  houses  of  established  reputation,  are  sent  to  au  countriefl  which 
have  surplus  products  of  their  soil  and  industry,  and  constitute  the 
medium  oy  which  they  make  their  interchanges.  This  latter  species 
of  credit  is  based  on  something  more  than  faith,  nevertheless  con- 
fidence is  essential  to  its  use.  Confidence  and  less  than  £40,000,000 
in  coin  and  bullion  constitute  the  basis  of  the  credit  system  of  Britain. 
The  Bank  of  England  whose  cash  liabilities  are  thirty-six  millions 
possesses  eight  millions  of  this  coin  and  bullion  to  meet  theuL 

The  last  accounts  from  England  show  that  confidence  in  public  and 
private  securities  is  much  impaired ;  the  depreciation  of  tne  fimded 
debt,  within  a  few  months,  amounts  to  over  sixty  millions,  and  that  a 
other  current  securities  to,  at  least,  an  equal  sum.  This  is  a  loss  of  no 
much  wealth  or  capital  to  the  holders  of  that  debt,  and  of  those  secu- 
rities. Commercial  failures  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  millions  of  pounds, 
have  already  occurred,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  disastrous 
state  of  affairs,  seem  not  only  to  be  acting  with  undimished  intensity, 
but  are  accumulating  power,  from  the  very  destruction  they  have 
occasioned.  What  in  a  time  of  peace  and  general  prosperity  has 
occasioned  such  astounding  calamities  ? 

The  infallibility  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  financier,  and  his  honesty 
of  purpose  as  a  statesman,  arc,  and  have  been  seriously  questioned  by 
the  opponents  of  his  sigularly  vacillating  policy :  events  are  showing 
with  how  much  propriety. 

Lord  Ashburton,  one  of  the  most  practical  statesmen  of  England, 
has  recently  exposed,  and  in  a  most  able  manner,  the  fallacy  of 
the  restrictions  in  the  Bank  of  England  act  of  1844:  their  utter 
inconsistency  with  sound  and  generally  admitted  principles  and  well 
known  laws  which  govern  currency ;  and  the  present  monetary  crisis 
in  England  will,  in  tlie  sequel,  show  how  far  the  ex-Premier  is  respon- 
sible for  the  calamities  which  now  afilict  his  country.  By  the  "Peel 
restrictions,"  the  Bank  in  a  time  of  pressure  may  become  an  engine 
of  destruction,  and  by  becoming  so,  may  even  destroy  itself  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  that  any  policy  the  Bank  could  have 
adopted,  tcitJunft  tltc  ^^Pecl  restrictions^^  would  have  averted  the 
crisis ;  therefore  it  is  not  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Bank,  or  to  th# 
errors  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  Bill.  It  is  not  a  deficiency  o 
currency,  but  rather  of  capital,  which  causes  the  pressure;  therefore 
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inj  increase  of  issues  of  the  Bank,  would  inevitably  and  immediatelj 
lead  to  a  corresponding  diminution  of  its  capital ;  that  is,  its  reserve 
of  coin  and  bullion.  On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  de- 
gree of  misapprehension  among  writers  on  this  subject,  in  England 
and  this  country.  Yet  the  distinction  between  capital  and  currency 
is  most  manifest.  In  his  speeches  in  1844  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  charter,  Sir  R.  Peel  condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  '^  Bank 
restriction  aot"  of  1797;  yet  no  one  should  have  known  better  thaa 
he,  that  that  act  was  forced  on  Mr.  Pitt  by  irresistible  circumstances, 
resulting  firom  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government — a  policy  which 
Sir  Roert  Peel  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  publicly  approved.  It 
would  seem  that  either  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  understand  the  finan- 
cial question  involved  on  that  occasion,  or  that  ho  was  insincere  in 
expressing  his  condemnation  of  that  act.  That  he  has  often  evinced 
a  remarkable  suppleness  in  placing  himself  on  the  popular  side,  on  all 
questions,  cannot  be  doubted ;  hence  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries 
that  he  preferred  popularity  to  truth,  and  distinction  and  power  to 
honorable  retirement  and  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  his 
duty. 

The  popular  mania  in  England  in  1844,  '45  and  '46,  was  Railway 
speculation.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter Railway,  made  in  1830,  had,  up  to  1845,  induced  similar  under- 
takings, involving  an  expenditure  of  seventy-five  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Railways  made  daring  this  period 
of  fifteen  years,  proved  to*  be  good  investments.  They  had  ab«)rbed 
for  their  completion  some  five  millions  annually  of  the  capital  of  the 
eountnr;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  sum  formed  but  a 
part  of  the  profits  reaJized  from  foreign  commerce  during  the  same 
period ;  consequently,  no  derangement  of  ^e  monetary  affairs  of  the 
tountry  was  occasioned. 

But  in  1844,  '45  and  '46,  the  effects  of  these  successful  investments 
of  capital  were  sufficiently  manifested  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
intelligent  men  in  England.  Parliament  was,  during  these  years, 
inundated  wiih  petitions  for  railway  charters,  involving  outlays  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  It 
tras  popular  to  grant  them,  as  it  was  popular  in  this  country,  from 
1832  to  1837,  to  enact  Bank  charters  by  our  State  Legislatures,  in 
order,  as  it  was  sai(L  to  aid  the  Gkneral  Gbvemment  to  dstablish  ^a 
better  currency."  If  one  will  imagine  all  the  applications  for  Bank 
charters  during  that  period  to  have  been  made  to  one  Legislative 
body,  he  may  form  some  idea  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  years 
1844,  '45  and  '46.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  nearly  all  this  eventful 
period,  was  the  master  spirit,  whose  word  was  law.  Hence  he  is  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  the  consequences  which  are  following  the 
imprudent  legisktion  of  those  years. 

To  oppose  the  importunities  of  railway  projectors  and  speculators, 
would  have  been  to  jeopard  place  and  power.  Six  thousand  miles  of 
railways  were  authorised  to  be  eonstructed  on  that  little  island  durinff 
those  three  years^  tho  average  cost  of  which,  per  mile,  was  estimated 
at  £35,000,  involving  an  expenditure  of  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds!    It  was  intended  that  they  shonld  be  completed  in  from 
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three  to  five  years.  Adopting  the  longest  as  the  average  time  of  their 
completion,  it  would  require  forty  miUions,  or  $200,000,000  annually 
for  these  investments.  The  amount  thus  expended  daring  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  October  last,  was  £41,500,000. 

Now,  assuredly  it  requires  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  an  annual  diversion  of 
capital  from  the  ordinary  channels  in  which  it  had  been  employed,  U> 
an  extent  exceeding  the  total  amount  of  the  coin  of  a  oonntry,  mtst 
cause  an  extraordinary  derangement  of  those  interests,  to  postain 
which  it  had  been  previously  used. 

The  Government  was  not  unadvised  of  these  inevii^Ie  conse- 
quences. Prudent  men,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  w&*Ded  them  in 
vain  of  the  threatened  danger;  but  it  seems  that  even  tlie  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  remained  in  a  state  of  somndency,  and  saw 
not  the  dark  cloud  which  portended  the  devastating  Storm,  until  the 
tempest  aroused  them. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburg  Beview,  in  1846,  thus  alludes  to  this 
subject: 

''It  appears  there  are  now  in  progress,  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, 5800  miles  of  Bailway,  to  complete  which  and  bring  them  into 
operation,  will  absorb  at  least  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Most 
of  the  companies  promise  the  completion  of  their  enterprises  in  three 
years;  but,  allowing  for  engineering  casualties  and  nnforseen  causes 
of  delay,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  of  them  will  require  over 
five  years,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  capital  and  labor  will 
be  forthcoming.  The  annual  capital,  therefore,  necessary  to  effect  this, 
will  be  £40,000,000.  Such  is  the  sum  which  must  be  taken  yearly  from 
the  surplus  savings  of  British  industry  for  the  next  five  years,  if  these 
projects  are  to  be  realized.  T}wre  is  7io  rscnpc  from  this  astounding 
inference..  We  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  British  capital  pro- 
mised to  foreign  railways,  which,  however,  is  not  inconsiderable. 

'•  Those  who  arc  best  accjiiainted  with  public  finances  and  the  laws 
which  rcgidate  money  and  labor,  regard  the  consequences  of  such  a 
yearly  demand  with  serious  apprehension. '^ 

That  the  crisis  so  clearlv  predicted  has  occurred  sooner  tlian  it 
othenvisc  would,  the  causes  being  aggravated  by  the  partial  failure  of 
the  grain  crop,  and  almost  total  loss  of  that  of  the  potato,  in  I  ^46. 
cannot  be  questioned ;  yet  it  was  unavoidable.  The  deficiency  of  food 
rendered  necessary  the  exportation  of  about  twelve  millions  sterling 
of  coin,  which  was  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  metallic 
basis  of  the  currency.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  produce  great 
commercial  distress.  The  exportation  of  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
specie  now  in  the  United  States,  within  the  same  period,  would  proba- 
bly cause  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  more  than  half  the 
Banks  of  the  Union,  including  nearly  all  those  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  whose  cash  liabilities  so  very  far  exceed  their  sp  fie. 

It  is  true,  legislators  have  passed  laws  making  a  suspension  of  spe- 
cie payments  highly  penal,  while  at  the  same  time  they  saTietior.  and 
encourage  a  mixed  currency  of  paper  aiul  coin,  in  the  propml:  'U  of 
three  to  one;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  paper  currency  so  coM.^tituted 
may  at  times,  from  causes  bey  owl  llic  cur\trol  of  tfie  issuers  ^  hji-jme 
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inconyertible !  Thus,  if  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  import  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  food  or  merchandise  in  one  year  more  than  usual, 
and  there  were  no  corresponding  increase  of  the  exports,  the  dififer- 
cnce  must  be  paid  in  coin:  in  such  case  the  danger  of  a  suspension 
would  be  imminent — ^an  act  of  Providence,  or  perhaps  an  act  of 
Congress,  would  be  the  cause.  This  proves  nothing  against  the  sound 
policy  of  a  judicious  and  well  regulated  credit  system,  which  in  truth 
IS  indispensable ;  it  only  shows  that,  like  our  system  of  government, 
and  all  other  human  inventions,  no  matter  how  perfect,  it  is  occasion- 
ally accompanied  by  evils,  but  which  are  amply  compensated  by  the 
benefits  which  it  permanently  confers. 

Our  State  legislators  may  well  be  excused  for  errors  and  inconns- 
tenoies,  when  similar  incongruities  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
distinguished  ex-Premier  of  England,  in  his  Bank  Bill  of  1844. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  protective  policy  of  that  country,  no 
matter  how  wise  that'*  policy  may  be,  are  doubtless  exercising  some 
influence.  Interests  of  magnitude  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Government,  which  the  present  system  has  doubtless  seriously 
injured,  and  has  consequently  caused  great  loss  of  capital.  The  most 
remarkable  departure  from  the  policy  which  was  so  rigidly  adhered  to 
by  British  statesmen  during  two  centuries,  was  the  adoption  by  Par- 
liament, in  1833,  of  the  Negro  Emancipation  Act.  It  was  then  that 
fanaticism  and  party  calculations  triumphed  over  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  indeed,  as  time  is  developing,  over  the  cause  of  humaiuty, 
in  whose  name  that  monstrous  wrong  was  perpetrated.  That  tranflao- 
tion  increased  the  national  debt  £20,000,000,  and  inflicted  loases  on 
British  merchants  and  capitalists  to  more  than  double  that  enomious 
sum.  Some  of  the  failures  which  have  recentlv  astounded  the  world, 
may  trace  their  cause,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  effects  of  that  suici- 
dal act. 

The  withdrawal,  then,  of  so  large  an  amount  of  capital  from  trade 
and  manufactures  for  tne  construction  of  railways,  is  the  immediate 
and  overwhelming  cause  of  the  present  financial  crisis  in  England — 
the  severity  of  which  is  the  greater,  from  the  efifects  of  the  other 
causes  alluded  to. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  When  will  this  crisis  end? 
It  is  clear  the  cause  must  first  cease:  tiie  railway  expenditures  most 
be  arrested,  or  those  works  must  be  completed  by  the  aid  of  Govern* 
mcnt,  by  means  of  which  the  surplus  capital  of  other  countries  may 
be  obtained.  Objectionable  in  many  respeots  as  such  a  measure  may 
appear,  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  producitig  evils  of  alarming 
magnitude,  including  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  BanE 
of  England. 

Efforts  to  arrest  the  railway  expenditures  have  so  far  proved  una- 
vailing; and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  those  works  can  be 
arrested,  so  long  as  the  necessary  capital  can,  by  an^  means,  be 
obtained.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  merdiants  of  Liverpool  have 
recently  applied  to  Government  for  a  relaxation  of  the  restnctiona  on 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  such  relief  as  was 
granted  to  the  merchants  of  London  in  1793 — namely,  by  the  Gdt- 
emment  advancing  to  oommercial  houses,  on  good  security,  some  ftve 
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millions  of  pounds,  Exchequer  bills;  and  it  is  asserted  that  these 
propositions  have  not  been  favorably  received  by  the  ministry.  It  is 
well  perhaps,  to  recur  to  the  precedent  on  which  this  latter  proposi- 
tion was  based. 

In  1793  there  was  a  financial  pressure  of  great  severity,  ascribed, 
at  the  time,  to  many  causes,  but  all  widely  differing  from  those  now 
producing  similar  conscaucnccs,  which  threatened  the  existence  of  all 
the  principal  houses  of  London:  many,  indeed,  succumbed.  The 
Bank  of  England  being  alarmed,  as  at  present,  for  its  own  safety, 
refused  all  aid.  It  was  then  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  to  loan  five  millions 
sterling  of  Exchequer  bills  to  merchants,  on  good  security,  and  Par- 
liament sanctioned  the  measure.  The  immediate  consequence  was  the 
restoration  of  confidence,  and  not  half  the  amount  was  asked  for,  nor 
was  there  a  shilling  lost  by  the  Government,  of  the  amount  loaned. 
Although  this  measure  was  objected  to  on  sound  financial,  as  well  as 
constitutional  grounds,  yet  its  success  silenced  all  opposition.  It 
proved  by  its  effects  what  was  before  but  little  understood — ^how  im- 
portant an  clement  of  national  prosperity  is  confidence. 

Whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  now,  would  be  productive 
of  similar  results,  is  very  questionable.  The  advance  of  such  a  sum 
would  be  but  equal  to  six  weeks'  railwav  investments,  b^t  which  a 
further  advance  of  Exchequer  Bills  would  probably  again  be  neces- 
sary. Those  securities  are  now  at  a  discount,  and  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  a  deficiency  in  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Kingdom,  of 
over  £5,000,000. 

It  is  also  proposed,  by  some,  that  gold  shall  cease  to  be  a  measure 
of  value  and  medium  of  domestic  exchange,  and  that  Grovemment 
notes  shall  be  substituted.  Anti-gold  leagues  are  being  formed,  to 
carry  this  project  into  effect.  If  they  succeed,  it  will  inevitably  lead 
to  repudiation  of  public  and  private  debts,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
depreciation  of  such  a  substitute — which  would  necessarily  be  very 
great. 

The  Government  may  well  consider  before  it  ventures  to  act  on  the 
various  plans  of  relief  suggested.  On  the  one  hand,  if  such  relief  be 
grantevl,  it  can  he  but  temporary — inasmuch  as  whatever  lessens  the 
pre-^suro  of  the  money  market,  will  facilitate  the  investment  of  capital 
m  Kallwavs,  and  thereby  augment  the  evil  which  it  would  seek  to 
alleviate. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  relief  be  granted,  and  these  troubles  be 
left  to  work  their  own  cure,  the  failure  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  ^Manufacturers  will  continue,  until  few  will  be  left  standing; 
hundn'vls  of  thousands  of  pors<>ns  dependant  on  their  daily  labor  for 
thoir  sulv»istonoo.  will  K^  deprived  of  work;  and  social  evils,  of  which 
in  this  country  we  can  f  >rm  but  a  feeble  conception,  will  afflict  the 
land,  and  |vrhaju<  endanger  the  stability  of  the  (jovemment  itself 

The  Et\*Mi>i^ns.\  an  English  commercial  periodical  conducted  with 
much  ability,  sugirost^  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  troubles,  the  issue 
of  OMc  |vund  notes.  It  assumes  that  such  an  issue  bj  the  Bank  of 
Knirl.^nd  would,  within  a  \e.^r.  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank, 
twei\tv  waUlous  of  the  thirty  millions  sovereigns  sapposed  to  be  in 
oirvnilatiou  in  tW  W\tv^v>m\  xVVv  v^s^y  ^i^ct^  ^  ^Qu^  ^sosa.  nuii^bt  be 
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used  as  capital  of  the  Bank,  sectired  by  an  equal  amount  of  Govern- 
ment securities,  adding  that  much  to  the  active  capital  of  the  country; 
the  other  third  to  be  retained  in  gold  in  the  vaults.  If  this  were  a 
correct  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  which  would  be  exchanged 
for  one  pound  notes,  it  is  obvious  the  plan  of  the  Economist  would 
add  but  about  £13,000,000  to  the  available  capital  of  the  country, 
equal  to  four  months  investments  in  Railways;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated one  year  would  be  necessary  to  efifect  the  change,  when  four 
months'  railway  investments  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  believe,  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
not  more  than  ten  millions  of  sovereigns  would  be  thus  wihdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  that  consequently  the  extent  of  the  relief  from 
that  measure  would  not  exceed,  during  one  year,  £7,000,000;  while, 
during  the  same  period,  forty  millions  dT  capital  woula  be  required  for 
railways.  That  the  measure  proposed  by  tne  Economist  is  good  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  the  popular  preju- 
dice which  theoretical  economists  had  created  against  one  pound 
notes — to  which  Mr.  Peel  in  1819,  without  his  ctumtcteristic  pliancy, 
lent  himself — should  be  discarded,  is  unquestionable :  the  condition  of 
the  currency  in  England  in  1825,  and  the  efifects  of  the  stringent 
measures  adopted  for  its  reform,  then  sufficiently  proved  it. 

But  we  must  be  allowed  to  differ  from  the  Economist  in  another 
respect  It  says  in  the  number  of  October  2:  ^  We  have  had  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  more,  during  which  the  whole  system  of 
our  banking  and  Banks  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  principle  has 
become  universally  admitted,  and  proved  by  experience,  that  Byk 
notes  against  which  a  certain  reserve  of  coin  is  neld,  the  remainaer 
being  represented  by  interest  bearing  securities  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  convertibility,  lorm  a  currency  in  every  respect  as  efficient  and 
safe  as  coin  itself."  This  is  true  in  times  of  prosperity  and  under 
ordinary  commercial  revulsions;  but  it  unquestionably  is  not  true  on 
emergencies  like  the  present  Unless  the  ^interest  bearing  securi- 
ties" are  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  convertible  into 
gold,  the  issues  based  on  them  are  not  as  safe  as  coin  itself. 

Most,  if  not  all,  English  writers  on  this  subject,  are  influenced  to 
a  singular  degree  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  capital  and  cur- 
rency of  their  country.  In  treating  of  principles,  this  often  leads 
them  into  remarkable  inconsistencies.  Thus,  they  always  speak  of 
their  Crovemment  securities  as  the  equivalent  of  gold — as  the  oasis  of 
the  circulation  of  Bank  notes;  and  yet  within  three  years  these  secu- 
rities have  diminished  in  value  over  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars! 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  a  political  revolution  would  probably 
annihilate  the  whole. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  opposed,  in  principle^  to  the  Bank  of  England 
issuing  one  pound  notes;  yet  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  that  institution 
issuing  fourteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  of  notes  of  larger  deno- 
mination, without  being  obliged,  or  even  expected,  to  retain  as  much 
as  one  pound  in  gold  for  its  redemption ! 

In  1810,  durins  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  when  tne  celebrated  report  of  the  Bullion  committee  was 
made  to  Parliament,  in  which  tlie  existence  of  an  excessive  paper 
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The  underaigoed,  raanufactUTcrs  of  Ihe  Eagle  Gin-Stano,  respecribUy  inrflB' 

altcniion  of  CoUod  Planters,  aod  olhera  iaterejled,  to  gome  of  the  rec— " 

improremecis  in  Iheif  Gin-Stands  now  olfeKd  for  ule : — 

The  Frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  eo  essential  lo  Ihe  tturabiliijandi 
workiagoflhepaits,  is  constructed  in  a  more  pennaneni  and  substantial   .   _ 
than  I'ormerlf ,  having  eight  posts  or  standards,  and  is  pennouentl;  wcmied 
bouDd  logelher  with  joinl-bolis. 

The  ''Detached  Grates,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  ure  for  maaf 
have  been  improved  in  rorm,afidailaptcd  to  odier  pans  of  the  improved  nu" 

they  are  chilled  or  hardened  where  most  eiposed  lo  friction,  aou  in  ^leir , 

form  are  believed  to  be  sapeiior  in  many  respects  I«  any  other  fonnWgnle, 

The  "Improved  Patent  Brush,"  recenlljr  added  (o  the  E^le  Oin-SUkod.  ia 
believed  to  combine  all  the  advantageaof  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or 
open  Brushes  avoidiog  the  objectiuDii  to  which  both  Iheie  forms  are  liable; — the 
whole  Buppty  of  air  fur  the  draft  irf  the  Stand  is  received  through  opening  in  ihe 
BruUi-heSias,  and  forced  out  between  the  rows  oj  bristles.  In  this  way  a  men 
fall  and  unilorm  cnrrent  is  established,  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  ceeda  are  man 
eflcctually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  aiid  the  ^luied  cotlon,  whm  delrrened  into 
the  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  "combed"  or  "carded"  appearance  so  well 
known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvement?,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  lhi« 
circular,  which  will  be  found  to  add  lo  the  merits  of  (his  machine, 

Ami>le  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operation  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained 
trosa  either  of  our  agenLt. 

tjff"  Orders  addie>^ed  to  u»  directly,  or  lo  either  of  our  agents,  will  rccdfl 
immtdiate  atieniion.  "^ 


Bridgtioaler,  Mom. 
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&c. ;  Diamond,  Ruby,  Emerald^  Opal,  Pearl  and  Enameled  Rings,  Pins  and 
Necklaces;  Silvef  Tea  Setts,  Pitchers,  Gups,  Castors,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Forks, 
&€.,  &c. ;  Silver  Plated  do;  Fine  Cutlery;  Rich  Fancy  Good/);  Work  Boxes: 
Dressing  do.;  Real  Farina  Cologne;  Peiramery,  &c.;  Gold,  Silver,  Shell  and 
Steel  bound  Spectacles,  ^e-Glasses,  &c, — together  with  a  great  variety  of 
goods,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

{^Strangers  visiting  the  city  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  this  store  and 
examine  the  goods — ana  where  they  also  can  find  a  superior  lot  of 

PIANO  FORTES, 

made  by  Nunns  &,  Glarks,  Nunns  &>  Fisher,  and  A.  H.  Gale  &  Co.,  of  New 
York;  Wilkins  &,  Newhall,  and  Hallet,  Gomstock  &,  Allen,  of  Boston.  Also— 
Guitars,  Violins,  Flutes,  &jc.  ;  Sheet  Music,  both  of  the  new  and  old  publica- 
tions; Instruction  Books  for  all  instruments. 

Watches,  of  every  description ;  Clocks  and  Music  Boxes  carefully  repaired 
and  guaranteed.    Jewelry  made  to  order  or  repaired. 

I^All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


J.  A.  BBARB. 


^.  CAIiHOUN. 


J.R.BBARD. 


BEARD,-  CALHOUN  &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS, 

For  the  Sale  of  Real  Eitate,  Negroes,  Baik  and  other  Stoeki,  Cargo  and 
Fort-Warden  Sales,  Syndic  and  Sneeession  Estates,  fcc. 

APPRAISERS  OF  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


S.  J.  Peters,  Esq. 

C.  A.  Jacobs,  Elsq., 
Peter  Conrey,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Glendy  Burke,  Esq. 
James  Saul,  Esq., 
Freret  Brothers, 

L.  Millaudon, 

G.  B.  Duncan,  Esq., 

D.  F.  Burthe,  Esq., 
A.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Wylie  &  Egana, 

D.  C.  &  W.  PeU  A  Co., 
Cleland  A  Danforth, 
Barstow  &Co., 
O.  dt.  H.  Whetmore, 


KEPERENCES: 


.       New 
^    Orleans. 


New  York. 


Gov.  A.  B.  Roman, 
Sosthene  Allen,  Esq., 
Hon.  Henry  Johnson, 
W.  S.  Martin,  Esq., 
Col.  C.  M.  BuUer, 
John  S.  Preston,  Esq., 
Col.  Manning, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Robinson, 
Governor  Crawford, 
Gen.  J.  AbercTombie, 
B.  F.  Warren,  Esq. 
Danl.  Morrison,  Esq., 
Thos.  Parmlie,  Esq., 
John  Adams,  Esq., 


jL<mts*a. 


South 
CcroUna, 


^Qeorgia. 


COMMERCIAL   REVIEW   ADVERTISER. 

PROTECTION  TO  BOOKS,   MONEYS,   ETC 


The  subscriber,  sole  ageni  in  this  citv  of  Mf.hshb,  C.  Rk-u  &,  Co.,  of  New  York, 
has  conalRDtlj'  for  saJe  a  full  asaorlmenl  of  iheir 

IMPROVED  PATENT  SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

the  Euperioriiy  of  which  lo  any  other  kind  of  Safe  manufactured  in  the  United 
Slates,  he  ia  praparcd  lo  show  lo  the  satisfaction  of  purchawn.  Merchants  and 
othcra  are  invited  to  call  and  exaioine  rame  of  Rich's  Sxfes,  which  have  been 
severely  tested  by  fire  without  injury  to  their  conlenM. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE, 

>8  Hagulnc  itnet,  Raw  OrlMUi. 

TO  MERCHANTS  GENERALLY, 

NORMAN,  16  Camp  street, 

ID  of  the  Merchants  of  New  OrleanH,  and  the  pubbc 
imeiit,  where  they  will  find  on  hand  al  all  times 
a  large  asHorlment  of  Blink  Books,  auch  as 
Memorsndums,  Letter  Copying  Books,  Receipt  Book!. 

Cash  Books,  Invoice  Books,  Wtsle  Booka, 

Day  Books,  Pass  Books,  Check  Books, 

Ledgera,  Journals,  Sales  Books, 

Records, 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  other  Commkbciil  Blink  Boom,  ruled  and  bound 
in  the  neatest  and  most  workmanlike  manner,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  at  the  North 
COMMERCIAL  BLANKS,  viz :— Bills  of  Lading,  Notes,  Drafts,  Bills  of  Ei- 
chui^,Checks,CBi]^  Books,  Dray  and  Steamboat  Receipts,  CiutomhouseEDlnes, 
Dianes,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  most  approved  forms,  always  on  hand. 

STATIONARY  ARTICLES— Embracing  every  thing  used  in  the  Conoling 
House,  among  which  are  Inkstands,  Quilis,  Steel  Pens,  Black,  Blue  and  Red  Ink, 
Copying  Presses  and  materials,  for  copyine.  Red  Tape,  Rouiid  and  Flat  Ruleis, 
Letter  Clips  and  Files,  Paper  and  Seals,  Wafers,  Tin  Cuitera,  Specie  Shovels, 
Cash  Boies,  Port  Folios,  Sand  and  Sand  Boxes,  Fancy  Articles,  &c,,  Ac. 
WRITING  AND  LETTER  PAPERS— Of  all  kinds  and  al  all  prices. 

SCHOOL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Merchants  having  orders  from  their  Irienda  in  the  country  for  articles  in  our 

line  are  respectniUv  requested  to  call  at  this  eiAablishment,  where  they  wiQ  h- 

sarc  of  gelling  all  they  require,  as  wc  are  in  possesxionof  thelarigest  stoclc  In  Ike 

city,  lo  whidi  additions  are  coosianily  making. 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW   ADVERTISER. 

AfiENCT  &  COMMISSION  OFFICE  FOR  THE  C0L0ME8, 

6,  BARGE-YARD,  BUCKLERSBURY,  LONDON. 

To  Merchants,  Commercial  News  Rooms,  Public  Libraries,  Agri- 
cultural  Societies,  Officers  of  the  United  Services,  Printers,  Pub- 
lishers of  Newspapers,  and  Colonists  generally, 

SIMMONDS  &  CO.,  General  Agents  and  Commission  Merchantn,  in  ofTering 
their  services  to  their  friends  and  the  Colonial  public  in  general,  beg  to  acquaint 
them  that  they  execute  orders  for  supplies  of  any  kind  and  quality,  including 
Stationary,  New  Books,  Music,  PerioLicals,  British  and  Foreign  Newspapers, 
Printing  Materials,  Perfumery,  Fancy  Articles,  and  Goods  of  every  description, 
of  the  best  quality,  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices  of  the  day,  and  to  transact 
business  upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  provided  they  are  prevutusly  fu/mished  with 
funds,  or  drafts  at  either  long  or  short  dates,  or  a  rtfertnct  to  some  London  cr  lAvet'- 
'pool  kausefor  payment. 

An  extensive  knowledge  of  General  Agency  business,  acquired  during  a  long 
course  of  business,  with  all  the  British  Colonies;  the  expenence  of  many  years' 
residence  in  London  as  Colonial  Agents,  cou|)led  with  promptitude,  attention,  and 
judpTuent,  will,  they  trust,  enable  them  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  wIh)  may 
favor  them  with  their  commands. 

i;:^  P.  L.  SiMMONDs  is  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Maoazine,  published  in  Lon- 
don. This  work  has  the  most  extensive  circulation,  and  nimishes  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  British  Colonies.  It  is  published  monthly,  of  130  p&ges. 
Tcnns,  £l  10  per  annum,  or  Sb.  6d.  single  copy.  B.  F.  De  Bow,  at  the  office  of 
'■  Commercial  Review,"  is  Agent  for  New  Orleans — where  full  setts  of  the  work 
ran  be  seen,  and  orders  taken. 

J.    P.    PHIIiLIPS,  " 

A  UCTIONEER, 

For  the  sale  of  Real  Estate,  Slaves,  and  every  description  of  Property,  at  No. 

16,  Banks'  Arcade,  New  Orleans. 

references: 

Wm.  Laughlin&  Co.j 

Lillard,  Mosby  &  Co;  J 

I.  W.  Arthur.  t    New  Orleaju. 

Hon.  T.  Landry,  Lieut.  Gk)vemor. 

E.  G.  Rogers;  Ralph  King:  J 

Raphel  Talcdona,  Esq.:  Thos.  Henderson;  Eli  Montgomery,  Natchez. 
Geo.  S.  Yerger, Esq.;  Thomas  Robbins;  Wm.  Markham,  Esq.,  Vickshurg^  Miss, 

CROCKETT,  GARLAND  &  CO., 

Oenertl  Cotton  Facton  and  Commission  Herchants, 

No.  69  Magazine  street. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOK-STORE. 

B.  M.  NORMAN, 

Book-seller,   No.    16,    Camp  Street, 

HAVING  made  complete  and  extensive  arrangements  to  f\imi8h  supj^.Ues  to 
the  riiiverNity  of  Looisiana,  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  uf  the  citizens  of 
the  Slate  to  his  Stobk  op  Booia,  in  the  various  departments  of  Education,  now 
on  the  shelves  of  his  estaUishment. 


COMMERCIAL   REVIEW    ADVERTISER. 


JOHN  WHEELER  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
DEAI^BBS    AND     inPOaTBRS 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals, 

StTROICAl.  INSTRUMENTS, 

/■■a.Vj,  OJi,  D^e-Slu.fs,  Perfumery, if- 
30  CAHP  STBKET, 

W(b  All  cans. 


DllEW  &  RAYBURN, 

Cation  and  Tobacco  Factors, 

Rcci-iciiig  atf/.  FitrwaTtling 


0  Camp,  Corner  Naichez  si 

KEW  ORLEANS, 


PAYNE  &  HENDERSON, 

Wholesale    Grocers 


RUFUS  L.  BRUCE, 

Watch  Maker  and  Jeweller, 

No.  II  CAMPSTEET, 

New  Orleans. 
Caih  advanced  on  Watches,  Jeirelry, 


J.  B.  BYRNE  &  CO. 
COTTON     RACTORS, 


GORDON   PLUMMEK, 
Adjnster    of    Averages. 

Luciea  Hermaon'a,  Marine  Nolary, 


HILL,  McLEAN  &  CO. 

Cotton  Factors  &  Commission 

MBRCHAMT8, 

No.  9G  Casal  Strkei. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

J^ricnllaral   narehou§e ; 

R.    L.    ALLEN, 

NO,    la    CAIHF    STREET, 

Expressly  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'  &  FARMERS' 

IMPLEMENTS 

Plows,  HaiTQWs,  Rollers.  Cora  _ 
Cultirators,  Drill  Barrows,  Rr  _ 
MHchines,  Scylbcs,  Rakes,   Hi 
Powers,  Hay,  Stiair  an"  "■■ 

CutWri,  Ccpth   Shrllen, , 

Riep,  and  Grain  MilK  Axes, 
Colloo  Gtea,  Hoes,  Spades, 
Shov*K  Ac,  tic.  4c. 


T.  O.  SULLY, 

Commissi  on  Produce  Broker, 


FELLOWES,  JOHNSON  &.  C«. 

Commission  HerchaDts,^^ 

91    CAMP   STDEET, 

Nett  «Clt«l 

W-  &  C.  Fellowes  &.  Co. 

Jqo.  N.  Johnson, 

Lloyd  Addifou.— Louisville,  Ky. 


L,   B.    TROWBRIDG^^ 

Manutaciiirtr  and  Dealer  ir. 

SADDLES  AND  HARNES 

19  CANAL  STREET. 
Unda  tkt  PlaaUn  B 


ISRANG  &  WAGNER,! 

SOUTHERN   GLOTHINfi 

Mannfactori'. 

D,    iSRANG, 
MiiUary  and    Civic    Tiahr. 

C.  F.  WAQNER. 
PldMoiion   Goods,   Clukit 

■lilitary  Goods  and  Genilenwa'a 


•AllordenJJii.1. 


Genilenwa'*  ^^^^H 


BOrS  COMMERCIAL  MVim  FOR  1846. 

VOLS.  I  AND  II. 

en4  handmjme  large  odaxo  votumM,  htautifully  boumiy  nnbtlUshecl  leiih  an 
engraved  Jrontiapiece  qf  the  City  of  Sew  Orleaii.t. 

8PLX!n>ID    BDITIOSr  IN  TWO  VOLUMES — KXTRA   BINDING  t>}. 

We  annonnced  in  our  September  number,  that  the  n  print  of  tin=^  work  w.:s  in  ;■••><• 
sre88,and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  its  completion  and  n  udini.ss  tor  vu.l\\  r  . 
The  style  of  finish  and  execution  is' admirable.  As  the  numb(>r-f  lur  IM'i  ii  v  ir  <  ;t 
▼slue,  and  were  much  sought,  and  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  furn.sh  tiuin  ic  i-'.>i  v 
months  back  to  the  frequent  and  numerous  orders  rtcriVf^,  this  icpu^^licni  )n  um-t 
pass  through  a  very  large  edition.    We  have  had  it  stereotypiHl. 

Orders  for  the  woris  should  be  sent  in  without  dolay.  It  will  be  furn'sh  ^- w.t'i  t'  ? 
utmost  dispatch,  and  bv  the  first  opportunity;  or  through  the  mail,  if  nqu'^st.  d~..»>  lU-t 
postage  will  not  exceed  80  cents. 

As  we  have  many  hundred  subscribers  who  bc^an  ra-eivint^  the  \rork  the  ^"-om!  yf,i  -^ 
viihout  being  evpplied  vilh  the  first,  we  take  the  liberty  of  8iii;i(i'8tin^  the  itnpttrtn.ci-  wi' 
havinfif  coMPLfTS  sets  fbom  the  beoixnino  of  a  publication,  intended  ut  ull  t::ni.s 
for  ruerence  upon  every  important  point  connccttd  with  the 

COMMERCE,   AGBlCrLTURE,    AND   MANll'ACTITSES 

of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Union.  The  rcferencts  arc  con- 
tinual finom  one  volume  to  another. 

To  others  than  subscribers  we  commend  the  work,  amured  that  ns  nn  independent 
volume,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  citizen  desiring  nut 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  practical  affairs  of  his  country. 

The  statistics  of  the  South  and  South-west  have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly 
collected  and  published. 

Upward  of  eighty  origirml  contributions  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Editor,  Hon.  Joel  R,  Poinsett,  Robert  Greonhow,  author  of  History  of  Oregon, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Porter  of  Alabama,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  and  E.  J.  Forstnll  of  ISew  Orleans, 
Professor  Riddoll,  and  a  large  number  of  other  able  writers — besides  innuniemblc  minor 
papers,  tables,  statistics,  etc.,  upon  manufactures,  commerce,  Bgricu!turt.>,  etc.— a  cuta 
logue  of  which  will  be  fumishea  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

VOL.  III.  OF  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  :  Januaby— July,  1817. 

Bound  in  splendid  style,  ready  for  delivery,  vrWi  an  engraving  qfthe  Dal'ue,  at  Vic  mouth 

qfihe  Mississippi.— Vuicz  83. 

Vol.  IV.  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  25th  of  the  present  month,  embpllishtd  with 
a  STEEL  PORTRAIT  OF  STEPHEN  GiRABD,  the  first  of  s  serics  of  American  Merchant.-*. 

BINDING. 

Subscribers  in  the  city  or  country,  who  will  send  in  their  numbers  nt  the  end  of  the 
▼Par  or  volume,  without  exi)ense  to  us,  in  good  order  and  condition,  will  haw  h.1nd^oll>tf 
bound  volumes  delivered  in  return,  without  any  delay,  by  remitiine  us  po«t-paid,  the  piim 
of  One  Dollar  for  two  volumes;  the  absolute  cost  of  binding.  Should  any  nunihtiis  t)e 
missing,  they  will  be  supplied  at  subscription  price.  It  is  our  wish  that  evory  aub.-.cri- 
ber  be  supplied  with  bound  editions,  which,  if  done  in  ouroffio*,  will  bt»  vr.ifhmi. 

B.  F.  DF.  BOW,  IHibliA'ier,  Neie  Orhin^. 

COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  AND  CNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

TO    MERCHANTS,    LAWTER8,    AND    OTHERS. 

This  extensive  office,  collected  and  purchased  at  the  North,  by  the  Editor  of  f  h'^  Re- 
view during  the  past  summer,  is  now  prepared  to  ext^cute  all  orders  in  the  printing  nnd 
publishing  DusinesB, 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OP  STYLE   AND  EXECUTION. 

A  large  Adams'  Power  Press  is  employed,  performing  such  work  as  Is  now  exhibited 
in  the  Review. 

The  office  is  furnished  with  every  kind  of  Plain,  Fancy,  and  Ornamental  Type, 
particularly  Figures,  for  executing  tabular  work  with  neatness. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Cards,  Law  Briefs  and  Forms,  Blanxm,  Bill- 
heads, Showbills,  and  every  other  variety  of 

MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL.  OR  LAW  PRINTING, 
cxecuied  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  on  terms  as  low  as  nny  other  office  in  ♦» «»  riry. 
Orders  finom  any  part  of  the  interior  exo^'uted  with  d'ppatcli,  and  on  «»:.r  ^f  i.-t  irf 
oniera  beinjr  soUcited,  directed  to  the  offiiv  of  th*-  Co'nniercial  Review  oi  » . 
^  B.  F.  DE  BOW,  PiiblWitr,  yev  O  .cu  Jt. 


frms 


DEISOW'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW; 

A   MONTHLT   JOURNAL    OP    TRADE,    AGRICULTURE,    COMMERCKi 
COMMERCIAL  POLITY,  MANUFACTURES,   INTERNAL  IH 

PR0VEMENT8,  dbc. 

|pubridl)tlr  Mon\})[Q,  \n  ti^t  (SMjoi  of  IXm  (Drlcans. 

Temu  U  per  Aiiom,  ii  advaiee. 

Advocating  the  interests  of  the  Sooth  and  West,  the  Commbrcui.  Review  wi]) 
not  be  the  less  mindful  of  the  great  interests  of  Tride,  Commerce  and  Aqru 
ciTLTURE  throughout  the  World — Commerce  in  its  various  and  multiform  rela- 
tions-—In  its  History,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics ;  Commercial  commodities; 
regulations  of  Trade,  inter-State  and  inter-National ;  Treaties ;  Foreign  aM 
Domestic  Tarifis,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations ;  Enterprises  of  Com- 
merce, in  Shipping,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  Navigation,  etc. ;  Mer- 
cantile Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modem ; 
Banking  Insurance,  Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guaranty,  Brokerage, 
Banknipiey,  Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
tiiacj,  QiUarantinc  and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc^  etc ;  Commercial 

LlTBRATtTrfl-Am  BlOORAPST. 


PKOSPECTUS  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES. 

This  work  has  been  regularly  published  nearly  two  years.  Its  success  has 
been  signal  throughout  the  whole  Southern  and  Western  Country,  and  its 
subscription  list  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  this  brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
Southern  work,  and  the  strongest  influence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices 
have  been  received  from  every  source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown 
did  space  permit.    The  Commercul  Review  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

•Commeice  and  Agrienltnre  of  the  Soothern  and  Westr n  State s, 

and  <*xhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS, 

in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  but  have  secured  the  best  results.  The  papere  which 
have  appeared  upon  Sugar  and  upon  Cotton,  upon  Tobacco  and  Rice,  and  Manu- 
PACTURKs,  upon  THE  PROGRESS  OP  OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  with  all  nations, 
and  upon  Mexico,  may  be  stated  as  examples.  Indeed,  this  has  been  admitted 
from  many  sources.  Although  devoted  in  its  aims  to  the  development  and  exhi- 
bition of  the 

Resaniees  of  the  Sooth  and  West, 

the  Commercial  Review  neglects  no  view  of 

American  and  European  Indostiy  and  Enterprise, 

In  every  department,  and  must  be  of  equal  value  to  American  Citiiens  wherever 
they  are  found.  Is  there  a  section  of  the  union,  too,  or  an  interest  which  has  no 
concern  with  the  progress  aiv^  tewi^KCft*  ol  vVia  Q[WL>^  ^'^^Y^^  ^hich  the 
Commercial  Review  te  V\xe  {axvMxA  ^x^iaRiA.\ 


